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Rocks AND RAMBLES IN THE ComMBE D’AROLLA. 
By A. Cust. 


T has been recently said, and with truth, that the love of the 
Alps has its root in higher cravings than those for mere 
adventure and novelty. There are other more ‘ odious’ people 
than ‘ tourists ’ nowadays ‘ defiling’ the mountains, whose only 
‘passport ’ to them seems to be a leneth of purse which enables 
them to hire a couple of guides to haul them into prominence, 
sometimes in a single season. Jor these, the true Philistines 
of the Alps, the poetry of the mountains has no charm; indeed, 
they seem sometimes hardly to know so much as their names. 
I came across a gentleman ‘ doing’ the high-level route, who, 
when asked which of one or more alternative passes he was 
going to take, said that he really did not know; the guides 
had pointed him out some chalets he was to pass next morn- 
ing! At least, the ‘ tourist’ confines himself to the valleys. 

I write for the amusement of those who, like myself, leaving 
the ‘bagging of peaks’ and other great ‘agenda’ of the Alps 
mostly to their more fortunate or more skilful brethren, are 
therefore generally without vent for their feelings in the pages 
of this journal; and who are not ashamed to confess that besides 
mountaineering itself they seek in the Alps health of mind and 
body and esthetic enjoyment. 

Two previous descriptions of Arolla have cleared the ground, 
and impart a supplementary character to my task. Mr. 
Hamilton’s account is probably well known to readers of this 
journal, while a recent number * of the ‘Saturday Review’ 
furnished the general public with a good deal of information. 

Now I have been brought up in profound reverence for 
the ‘ Saturday Review.’ I should have a poor opinion of the 
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mental powers of anyone who questioned its political sagacity, 
and should hardly credit him with any at all were he not to take 
for granted its logical infallibility ; while the acme of literary 
fame would be to undergo dissection in its columns. It is then 
with a novel relish that I turn and bite the biter. 

It is perhaps too much to expect of a paper which is 
acquainted with the ins and outs of European statesmanship 
that it should be equally conversant with the ups and downs 
of Alpine topography, but it might have been worth while to 
make sure of the accurate representation of the heights of, 
at any rate, the two principal mountains with whose de- 
scription it was concerned. It is doubtless excusable to make 
Mont Colon ‘rise to a height’ of more than 300 feet above 
its due, for the mistake has its origin in a high authority ; but 
what are we to say of a writer who, in describing the view from 
the Pigne d’Arolla, makes his summit the highest of ‘this part 
of the Pennine Alps ;’ whereas its immediate neighbours, Mont 
Blane de Cheillon and the Ruinette, are higher, the latter by 
250 ft.; who apparently sees the Mischabelhérner through an 
intervening ridge, which almost entirely hides them; and who 
gravely states that ‘from no other point of view does the peak 
of the Rothhorn look more tremendous as it literally flames 
up into the sky’(!) I appeal with confidence to the candid 
reader, whether there is anything tremendous or any symptoms 
of flaming up in the accompanying view of that mountain ? 
Possibly our reviewer has a newspaper correspondent’s faculty 
for vivid painting of unvisited spots; but the most charitable 
supposition is that—like some foreign tourists whom I once saw 
gaining for the first time the view from the Col de Balme, and 
after deigning to stop for one brief instant to look at it while 
they excitedly exclaimed to their guides, ‘ Which is the Mont 
Blanc? Which is the Monte Rosa?’ retiring satisfied with 
the accustomed information to more substantial comforts—he 
drank in from some Zermatt guide the familiar names of his 
native valley, and saw the Rothhorn in the Dent Blanche. 
Fortunately, he does not venture further on ‘what would be 
only a catalogue of names.’ Howevyer—and here my dissect- 
ing knife makes quite a professional flourish—the bulk of the 
article contains a fair general description of the locality. 

The panorama, of which the accompanying illustration is a 
part, took its origin on the lovely morning of July 27, 1874, 
when a large party, consisting of my friends Messrs. Cawood, 
Colgrove, and myself, then staying at Arolla, together with 
Messrs. Bonney, Foster, Pendlebury, and Taylor, on the wing 
from Zermatt, assailed the Pigne. We were seduced into 
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taking our ‘ Saturday Reviewer's’ ‘ broad road,’ which gave 
the guides the gratification of exercising their climbing powers 
on the Zinareffian rocks, in extricating their large convoy 
from his ‘ cul de sac,’ by which I presume he refers to the head 
of the Cijorénove glacier. In the latter we were certainly 
‘ pelted ’ with water, though not with ‘rocks,’ from the glacier, 
and that we escaped ‘ destruction’ was probably owing to the 
ignorance which prevented us from ‘ following the right way’ 
not being of the perverse nature which modern expositors even 
of the most uncompromising creeds require before their penalties 
can take effect. I understood at the time that we ought to have 
ascended the rocks sooner instead of keeping near the glacier 
side, in which case we should have found a certain oblique 
ledge: the latter, however, I have vainly looked for, with the 
eye, since. On the top, the view from which was pronounced 
by so good a judge as Mr. Bonney to be one of the finest he 
had seen, I succeeded, in rather more than an hour, in col- 
lecting sufficient material to suggest afterwards the idea of. 
publication, and in chilling the ardour of those who were good- 
natured enough (being roped) to wait for me. We reversed 
Mr. T. Brooksbank’s route (A. J. v1. 366) over the Breney 
Col proper, and had our greatest adventure when we got to 
the bottom of the glacier of that name. For none of our 
mighty men or guides could find the way down to the valley 
towards Mauvoisin. We dispersed abroad, every man doing 
what was right in the sight of his own eyes, till from ‘ crag to 
crag the signal flew,’ and Mauyoisin’s steeps were ‘ bristling 
into axe and brand.’ The true path, and I make bold to say 
I suggested it at the time, kept up along the level grassy plain 
in front, nearly as far as the chalets of Gétroz, as was patent 
next day when with my two friends I returned to Arolla vid 
the Gétroz glacier. I have shown the simplicity of the latter 
route in a recent number of this journal (vol. vil. p. 216). It 
shall serve now to introduce us to Arolla. 

Time was when a well-known mountaineer on his way from 
the Col du Mont Rouge and Col de Cheillon, found ‘a very 
narrow ledge of rock’... but it ‘looked so ugly that we 
preferred keeping to the right and crossing the ridge at a 
higher level.’ He was mistaken in believing he had crossed 
the Pas de Chévres; so were some ladies 20 years later, who 
could not be persuaded that a pass they had crossed almost 
without assistance or climbing of any kind was of necessity not 
the ‘ Pas.’ A mean between the two heresies gives us pretty 
nearly the true faith respecting the ‘ very narrow ledge of rock’ 
which constitutes the Pas de Chévres. An ordinary amateur 
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could climb up it alone, but would not care to descend it. To 
a small roped party it offers 5 min. amusement. On emerging 
from the Pas the stranger will receive his first impressions of 
the geography of the Arolla valley. On his left he has, 
separating him from the Col de Riedmatten, some picturesque 
‘dolomite’ rocks of the same formation as the more important 
Monte Dolin, with which he is nearly at a level; in front the 
range of Dents, of which more anon. ‘ We now found our- 
selves,’ says our writer, ‘at the head of a desolate valley com- 
municating with the Combe d’Arolla, savage with piles of broken 
rock and ghastly stems of scorched and withered pine.’ While 
he praises the view of the Colon in descending, he wastes no 
remark on the Combe itself, and with unprophetie soul fails to 
point out its evident suitability for an Alpine hotel—probably 
because he had 3 hrs. yet between him and dinner. 

No one in describing a place can divest himself of associa- 
tion; fortunately, my predecessors have saved me the necessity 
for trying. Suffice it that for me this nook in the Alps will 
ever smile, 

Our descent from the Pas, as we were in good time, gave me 
an opportunity I had wished for of lingering in the woods above 
the hotel. We had left the regular path, which makes a 
bend to the left to avoid the woods, and kept straight down; 
and I remained behind my friends to sketch. These woods 
are of no ordinary kind. The broken undulation of the ground 
makes them no less difficult to traverse than picturesque. The 
rivulets that course through them seem answerable for certain 
banks or terraces which give foreground beauties a chance of 
collecting to contrast themselves with the sublimer distance of 
the Colonor the Pigne. The spot I selected may well enchant 
the loiterer ; it has, methinks, few equals amid the high Alps. 
Stand back, ye profane! An invocation is due to the spirit of 
the place. 

A small grassy plain of a curiously regular oval, various in 
all the detail that stump and shrub and stone can give, lies 
enclosed where the hill slopes away with a protecting terrace- 
bank, <A sparkling rill flows its length, calling on you wiih 
babbling tongue to lie by ifs side and catch its cool breath. 
Trees of ali sizes hang their branches athwart the blue sky, or 
contrast their rugged stems with the verdure below; here a 
battered dwarf, there in conscious grace and dignity the Arolla 
pine. It is a little world in itself. The eye gradually gets 
accustomed to its environment, and forgets the measurement 
of mountain angles. So satisfied are you with the graduated 
harmonies of a more lowly scale, that you are positively startled 
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when a chance opening or change of position shows you the 
mighty moraines sweeping up to the level of your forest mon- 
archs, and guiding your almost unwilling eye again upward to 
the glaciers and rocks beyond; alike gleaming in the trans- 
parent air, whose hue you now appreciate. And yet scarce 
able as you are to realise these, you must go higher: higher 
than topmost pine, till your little world seems to sink away 
diminished from under your feet—to the bright haze of cloud 
and sky where floats the snowy dome of the Pigne. 

The view obtained from the Pigne d’Arolla haying only 
whetted my appetite, 1 made a point of returning to it the 
following summer. It is my firm persuasion that, if I cannot 
adorn a tale, at least I may have served for a text for a sermon. 
For after an almost unendurable snowing up at Zermatt— there 
was a foot of snow at the Riffel—my days in Switzerland being 
numbered, I made a push to set off with Weisshorn Biner after 
mass on a bright Sunday morning, and became, though my 
feelings were mercifully spared at the time, an object of much 
concern to a reverend telescopist at the Riffel as I toiled 
through the fresh snow, for fear I should escape the crevasse 
due to my sins, and so spoil an appropriate tract! A crevasse, 
however, would have afforded a luxurious respite from the 
yielding snow and scorching sun, which afflicted us in the tract 
beyond the Col de Téte Blanche, for the first time in my ex- 
perience affecting my eyes, barricade them as I might, till 
I was like a blind man stumbling after his dog. In going 
from Zermatt, the latter Col appears to have some adyan- 
tages over the Col d’Hérens, and certainly the forward views 
are finer. The puzzling properties of this snowfield in a 
mist are well known. The summer before last a Scotch lady 
bound for the Col de Bertol passed the afternoon and night on 
it, not far, I believe, from the route for the Col des Bouquetins. 
Being beset by a storm, and off the proper track, while the 
cold was very great, J. A. Carrel, her guide, performed the 
ingenious but arduous task of building a snow-hut for her in 
the open. A roof was contrived, and only a breathing-hole 
made by an axe-handle left, and it was found that sufficient 
warmth was preserved. ‘The lady arrived at Arolla next day 
none the worse for her adventure. 

Never in the Alps is the traveller more certain that his day’s 
work is done than when he steps on that gentlest of ice streams, 
the lower Arolla glacier ; never more certain the consolation 
that gladdens his eyes than when they light on the tiny speck 
of an hotel below its broad sweep. I found, besides the pleasant 
greetings which I had anticipated from the Juge and the 
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* Major,’ three changes wrought by the past year. The bridges 
on the way to the glacier had been renewed so as no longer to 
test nerve and balancing power; the third story had been 
opened; and lastly, through the alteration of the hour to six, 
we were in time for dinner. 

Next morning saw me trudging behind a lantern en route 
for the Pigne. The fresh snow “rendered it an easy virtue 
to follow the orthodox ways. Two ‘right ways’ lead to our 
mountain. In ascending we rightly gave the preference to the 
Glacier de Piéce, which conducted us to a ridge at its head 
overlooking the Otemma glacier, whence an easy ascent on the 
right leads to the summit. The descent should not be made by 
this route, for (1) the glacier will have uncomfortably softened ; 
(2) the moraines, far from becoming more beautiful, gain ex- 
asperating qualities from the full view of the hotel. It is my 
impression that a more interesting descent might be made from 
the above-mentioned ridge by the Vuibez rocks, the tops of 
which are seen jutting out from the Piéce snow in the illustra- 
tion, to the Arolla glacier. These are practicable, and, so far 
as my observation goes, probably easy; with Mr. Cawood 
I gained a point level with the upper part of the ice-fall, but 
time prevented further exploration. I took the valiant Biner 
to look at them in descending on the second day, but he did not 
like the fresh snow; and besides we ought, I fancy, to have 
put our heads over nearer, or opposite to, the ice-fall. The 
alternative route to the Pigne is by the Pas de Chévres and 
the Glacier de Cheillon. 

The summit was beset by a biting wind, which rendered it 
imperative to descend a few feet to make sketching tolerable. 
The provision knapsack furnished me with a luxurious seat, 
while had Shakespeare had the opportunity of observing Biner 
patiently sleeping for hours on a coil of rope resting on a snow 
slope he would have added him to his objects of royal envy. 
I was making the best use of a magnificent view, when a phe- 
nomenon unique to me on so fine a day occurred. A hailstorm 
came down upon us from behind, obliterating in mist point 
after point of the view as I feverishly snatched its parting lines, 
and diluting in more tangible moisture the drawing as fast as 
made. The storm swept grandly away to the Matterhorn, as 
it might have swept from one of our Lake hills to another. 
Disheartened and temporarily baffled as we were, we were not 
driven from our post; and were able to show, by the interesting 
experiment of remaining in one position from 7.57 to 1.30, that 
the immediate proximity of a snow slope robs even a keen air 
of deleterious effects on the human frame. I had no thermo- 
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meter, but certainly towards the end, my knapsack having 
been given up when the storm suggested a meal, the tempera- 
ture of the snow began sensibly to approximate to that of my 
body. 

Next day, again favoured by the weather, we set off for Mont 
Cheillon, my hope being to cross it, and then reascend the 
Pigne. The two previous days, however, having taken the 
freshness out of us, and the Arolla side of the Cheillon appear- 
ing from the glacier difficult, if not impossible, from its over- 
hanging mass of snow, while I had no particular object in 
making the ordinary ascent, I summoned moral courage to 
acquaint Biner that the Cheillon was to be given up and the 
Pigne reyisited. Poor Biner’s despondency showed itself 
shortly in a pathetic manner, when he broke the silence by 
ejaculating, with the air of a man going to be hanged, the single 
word ‘ Water!’ I carried the cup, and his held-out hand left 
no doubt as to the meaning of what he was too disconsolate 
to encumber with polite excrescences. 

Let us now turn to the panorama which is the sole excuse 
for this rambling article. 

The traveller ascending the main yalley from Evolena has 
in front of him a bold promontory of rock dividing this into 
two branches. ‘The points next him are the Petites Dents, of 
which the extreme group bears the name of Visivir. Our 
sketch commences with the latter on the left, and the Oberland 
above them in the distance. A well-marked gap appears to 
the right on which I once spent several hours in solitude only 
broken by a couple of chamois on the Dents, sketching in a 
niche, with one lee, so to speak, over the precipitous declivity 
at the far side. A noble view of the Dent Blanche rewards the 
trouble of the ascent. To be alone with Nature in her wild 
recesses for a day is to let go the anchor and float down a 
stream of thoughts. One of the charms of Arolla is the acces- 
sibility of its walks and climbs, and the encouragement which 
it offers to the independent rambler. Whether made alone (let 
me not be misunderstood, so far as I myself am concerned, to 
mean on any but easy ground), or better still with friends simi- 
larly inclined, such rambles, however humble, are fraught with 
an enjoyment all their own, and never wholly effaced from 
memory by more pretentious expeditions. ‘The explorer at 
Arolla will find gratification whether he turns to the Vuibez 
rocks, the rocks W. of the Piéce Glacier, the Casiorte, which is 
accessible on two sides, the Vouasson (if the way be known), 
or to the range about to be described. A word is due in 
passing to the very pleasing view from the Vouasson, Stand- 
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ing apart from the main chain, interfered with only by the 
higher and far more rugged Aiguilles Rouges, it groups with suc- 
cess far objects and near, and lets the eye rove as happily from 
Monte Rosa to Mont Blanc as over the many-peaked Oberland, 
and along far-reaching lines of the Rhone valley to distant Tdi. 

The Dents, Small and Great, Bertols and Bouquetins, form- 
ing one continuous barrier of rock to hem in the vast snow- 
mantle which droops from the shoulders of the Téte Blanche, 
are a notable feature of our valley. From the Bouquetins 
which are on the boundary line between Switzerland and Italy, 
they run northward in set array bristling with points. But 
like an embankment surmounted by a broken stockade, their 
barrier can generally be scaled, often with ease, and here and 
there crossed. The Grandes Dents, extending from the Petites 
Dents to the Glacier de Bertol, concern us most, and contain two 
summits of name, the Dent Perroc and the Aiguille de la Za, 
the latter of which looks straight down on the hotel. By their 
accessibility, variety of detail, and beauty of view, they rejoice 
the heart of the explorer. 

On the oceasion of my longest visit to Arolla I came indus- 
triously armed with a copy of the Federal Geological map, 
which enabled me to collect specimens greatly to my satisfac- 
tion and its credit. From a short way above Vex upwards, 
metamorphism is universal, the culminating point of change 
being reached in the rocks on either side of the Arolla Gla- 
cier. Two kinds of rocks form the mass of the Combe 
d’Arolla. First come the schists, a motley mob; the friable, 
dingy ‘ gris,’ which extends from Evolena upwards, from which 
the upper Val de Bagnes derives its sombre aspect, interlac- 
ing with the more variously hued ‘ Verte’ with its streaks 
of emerald green; then these are trodden under foot by the 
hard, clean ¢ Arolla gneiss,’ which, commencing its sway with 
Satarne and the Petites Dents, knows no rival, according to 
the map, among all the peaks which feed the Arolla Otemma 
and Breney glaciers, save one small belt of ‘ gabbro’* reaching 
from some of the Bertols through the upper part of Mont 
Colon to Pt. Mont Colon. Once only does the gneiss merge 
into a granite in a belt crossing the Arolla glacier, and form- 
ing on the one side the ridge reaching up to the S. end of 
the Grandes Dents, on the other the Vuibez rocks. Now 
the strata of the Grandes Dents, besides other rough 


* See in the Appendix the notes kindly added by Mr. Bonney at 
my request, containing the result of his researches in the district sub- 
sequent to the visit mentioned above. 
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treatment underground had to undergo considerable torture 
from which they only emerged bent at right angles. The 
Perroc has its strata tops inclining southwards at some 45°; 
the S. end exactly reverses this. The combination of the two 
forms a striking object in the part of the ridge immediately N. 
of the Aiguille de la Za. As for the latter, the powers below 
seem to have found it a tough morsel, as it has resumed if not 
quite the inclination of its neighbour the Perroc, at least an 
upright compromise, while the rocks at its base are crumpled 
up like sheets of paper. Or if we may no longer picture it a 
shred of gneiss that has refused to bend, and our Aiguille be 
but the result of denudation, at least it may boast to be an 
example of the survival of the fittest; and, like some fossil 
Titan, the remnant of a struggling brotherhood, it rears a 
head defiant of annihilation. Beyond the S. end of the Grandes 
Dents appears (the pleasant meadows of the Prazgras furnished 
the view on which this description is based) in marked contrast 
with their regular lines, a blunt, chaotic mass descending to 
the SE. This is the granite referred to above, with whose 
name ‘ Arkesine’ I leave Mr. Bonney to deal; and at first 
sight it looks as if it were responsible for the past torture of 
our poor gneiss strata; as if seething up from the infernal 
regions if had bumped them up with its head, jostled them 
out of the road with its shoulders, twisted them over on their 
backs as it wriggled itself into the light of heaven, battened 
them down and overlaid them with sprawling red-hot arms. 
If so, it too has suecumbed to destiny in its turn, and shorn 
of arms and head survives but as a weather-worn and shapeless 
trunk, I fear, however, this theory, like many others con- 
nected with the lower regions, has received scant mercy of 
recent years. Granite loses much of its interest when we 
are told that it is only gneiss in a more perfect stage of 
metamorphism. 

The poetic halo which Mr. Ruskin has thrown over the Mon- 
tanyert ridge has inspired me with a profound reverence for the 
junction spots of the gneiss and the granite; and I hold it indis- 
putable that all true worshippers of Mr, Ruskin and the poetry 
of the mountains are bound to clamber along such ridges. If I 
failed to reach the exact point of junction on ‘the Grandes Dents, 
opportunity was more in fault than zeal. I approached it, at 
least, once by the aréte from the top of the Bertol glacier; again 
by the top of the ridge of the Grandes Dents themselves. Scram- 
bling along this, when momentarily parted from my friends on 
one occasion, I erected a diminutive cairn on the §. summit, 
though in too great haste for the enjoyment which this ‘ ridge of 
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shattered eneiss,’ with its skeleton turrets and ruined pinnacles, 
should give. Anyhow, let those whom it concerns know that 
the Grandes Dents 8. of the Aiguille, offering a magnificent view 
which I was unlucky enough only partially to see, can be 
scrambled along at pleasure, and ascended either straight from 
Arolla, or from the Glacier de Bertol. 

Here are to be obtained specimens of gneiss in variety ; 
some weathered to a light but rich fawn colour, fair to behold, 
while inside they are white as paper, with a partial tinge of a 
very faint yellowish green, of which sort I took a specimen 
from the base of the Aiguille, with the crushing bend of its 
layers visible in the space even of a few inches. Others deli- 
cately streaked inside, with pure lines of glistening green and 
white, which outside are partly weathered to orange. 

To return to the Aiguille. My first attempt, made with 
Messrs. Cawood and Colgrove, though long contemplated and 
determined, was a failure, owing to the lateness of the hour, 
the mist and drizzle that dogged us for hours, and lastly in- 
ability to get further. We ‘ascended by the Bertol glacier 
fruitlessly, “wandered about the Grandes Dents, found the 
Aiguille, and stormed it in good hope. But when we had got 
about halfway up, Mr. Colgrove, who was leading, very wisely 
declined to go further at a point which, while easy going ap- 
peared a few yards above, was shorn of sufficient hold alike 
for hand and foot. This was on the Ei. side. We looked 
round at a ledge leading towards the left, but our spirits had 
now been damped; prudence prevailed, and we gave it up, 
agreeing afterwards that with happier times more might have 
been done. We groped our way back through the mist to the 
Grandes Dents, and descended straight to the hotel from the 
summit §. of the Aiguille, close by the aréte, seen in my 
sketch, leading down to the Maja, night overtaking us before 
reaching the valley. 

My second attack on the way back to Zermatt I have 
recorded in the last Journal. What more remains may now be 
told. 

On the fourth day (Wednesday ) of our outing from Zermatt, 
the much-enduring Biner and I paid our adieux and bill to the 
Juge, and stepped forth for the last time into the cold, dim 
twilight outside his hotel. Now, fearing accidents, I had not 
enlightened Weisshorn as to our route to Zermatt till the pre- 
vious evening, when he appeared to comprehend and consent. 
Without a word, however, he now started off as if for the 
Arolla glacier, whereupon a colloquy of the following nature 
ensued. 
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haying already faced the other way, exclaimed: ‘ Do 
you know where youare going?’ He replied that he had been 
talking to the Juge, and the proper way was by the glacier. 
*No, said I, ‘we are going up here,’ pointing towards the 
rocks of the Aiguille de la Za. In vain he protested that it 
was impossible, and the rocks would tumble. I answered that 
I had examined the route, and felt sure there was a way. In 
short, he had to turn about and trudge down to the bridge and 
stumble upwards through the abominable pitfalls of iny isiblerock 
and brushwood at the other side with the air of a man resigned 
to his fate. Thenceforward he was passive docility; he hung 
behind, and his mien and yoice were dejected. At the top he 
was obliged to confess that the route was all right, and by the 
time we had gained full sight of the base of the Aiguille his 
spirits had risen to a pitch astonishing in so prosaic a man; he 
literally took off his hat with a bow, and said ‘ Good morning, 
Mr. Aiguille !’ 

For one hour we kept straight up from the hotel, then for 
another inclining to the left, made towards some dark rocks 
seen under the Perroc in the view, most of the way being over 
good ground. We then ascended, skirting the near side of 
these, and afterwards going round them to the left again, till 
we reached the base of the final ridge, at the bottom of a 
plane of rock and snow, inclined to the right, and lying ata 
rather less angle than the strata. The edge of the plane is 
seen in the view, and had often attracted my attention as 
likely to offer an easy ascent. 

Divided counsels lost us time here, and finally brought us out 
too much to the left, near the Point, marked 11,641 ft. on the 
S. A. C. map, so that we had to descend for about 10 minutes 
to gain the gap for which I had aimed, and which is con- 
spicuous in the sketch. Here we halted for breakfast, and 
bottled our names, under the idea of being on the Col de la 
Za; but steep to the Mont Miné glacier shelved the other 
side, and between us and the Aiguille lay a narrow aréte which, 
by our route, will have the better claim to the name. 

The reflective Biner had by this time become original; his 
idea of our route being to descend to the Monte Miné glacier, 
and the valley below, and take some other pass to Zermatt next 
day. Fate, I explained, called us to Zermatt that night; there 
was a depression yonder in the ridge running E. for the mid- 
Bertol glacier, whence, as we were coming to Arolla, I had 
marked the descent. Weisshorn’s faith, however, had waxed 
visibly since 3.30 A.M., and, at least, was sufficient to carry us 
along the aréte that guarded the Aiguille. We roped now for 
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the first time, but had not much trouble to get to the base of 
the Aiguille. Biner had pronounced the rocks straight below 
my gap impracticable, but gave a verdict in favour of the gully 
on our side of the Aiguille. From the account, however, of 
the person who ascended it with the Juge, there may be risk 
from stones. Doubtless it is the most direct way ; what I claim 
for mine is that it is one of two safe and easy ways by which 
the ridge may be gained, the other being by the Maja aréte. 
As for the still more direct gully or gap 8. of the Aiguille, Mr. 
Kennedy had much the same opinion of it as I. He, in ascend- 
ing the Aiguille with Fischer, avoided the slope leading to the 
gap as unsafe, taking to the Grandes Dents, and thus following 
the route by which we descended, as above mentioned. 

Leaving our axes, we proceeded to tackle the Aiguille. We 
tried the same side as I and my friends in the previous year. 
To my great satisfaction the valiant Weisshorn struck at the 
same spot at which we had—with this difference, that he declined 
it without climbing himself to so high a point as Mr. Colgrove 
reached ; at. which I chuckled inwardly. We then worked 
round to the left above the ledge we had then thought of, and 
stopping just short of the SW. aréte, ascended again by some 12 
ft. of steep rock, the only real difficulty we had to surmount. 
In fact, like other objects famous only among local guides, the 
Aiguille is somewhat of an impostor. Half an hour each way 
sufficed, and there was, with the above single exception, good 
foot and handhold. Biner clambered up the difficult place 
without much trouble, and then, having selected a knife-edged 
rock of peculiar sharpness, he was proceeding, under pretence 
of assisting my upward progress, to accomplish my speedy 
death by cutting the rope, when my protests upset his arrange- 
ments, though not his philosophic composure. Thenceforward 
all was comparatively plainsailing; we again got round to the 
Ii. side, and thence to the top. We allowed ourselyes 10 m. 
here to scrawl a few lines as a memento of the view, read the 
cards of the previous travellers who had thought it worth 
while to record the fact of their presence, and add our own. 

In descending, Biner made a double with the rope at the 
mauvais pas, which might, I thought, have been avoided by 
getting on to the aréte; while we varied the route by making 
for the knob of rock jutting out from the S. side. 

The snowfields, though soft, were even; we skirted the edge 
of the Bertol glacier, and no ascent, I think, was required to 
reach the ridge I had pointed out. An easy descent on the 
other side led to the Col d’Hérens route. 

The end of the above ridge appears in the view as a trian- 
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gular mass of rock dividing the snows at the head of the 
Bertol glacier; the Col de Bertol lies beyond a smaller piece 
of rock to the right of it. The ascent to the latter from the 
Arolla glacier avoids the stream, taking a course parallel to the 
latter from a point a little higher up the glacier. To the right 
of the col commence the Dents de Bertol, forming a broken 
but well-defined group, of which the highest peak recedes back 
eastward. It is unfortunate that they and their distinetly 
marked southern neighbours are merged under one title of 
Bertol on the Federal map, and also the newer maps of Mr. 
Reilly and the Alpine Club. The Dents des Bouquetins fully 
deserye their separate appellation. The highest of the varied 
range of Dents, they alone of them form part of the main 
chain of the Alps, while their bold and elegant outlines show 
well from the slopes of the Téte Blanche, and impart a cha- 
racter to the Arolla scenery. They are able to look down 
on their more boastful neighbour across the way, Mont Colon, 
having no rival in height between the Dent d’Hérens and 
Mont Blanc de Cheillon. 

From the Pigne also Mont Colon is sunk, and in some lights 
I can imagine strangers taking its table-top for a prolonga- 
tion of the Dent d’ Hérens’ snowfield. ‘ Look on this picture 
and on that’ in vol. vi. of the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ and compare 
the days when Mont Colon was a sort of Aiguille du Dru, with 
the present, when it is the bait offered to stayers at his hotel by 
the local guide. The ascent is made by the aréte facing us, the 
right side of the latter being taken in the upper part. Under 
the escort of the Juge, Mr. Colgrove and I made the tour of 
the mountain, From the Piéce glacier and Col de Chermon- 
tane we reached the Col de Il’ Eyvéque, as it ought to be called, 
instead of Col d’Arolla as in the Alpine Club map. It is 
seen as a gap to the right of some rocks SW. of the Evéque. 
From this we were able without difficulty to get round to the 
head of the Arolla glacier, The other sides, however, of Mont 
Colon are not striking, and, like a Roman church, while it pre- 
sents a noble fagade to the piazza, rearward it retires in humbler 
architecture till it loses itself in other structures. Or rather, 
it is not till you get out from under it that you recognise the 
fact that the fagade is crowned by a dome in the background. 
In short, Mont Colon is nothing but the braggart buttress of 
a ridge whose supreme point is l’ Hyéque. 

It is singular that the three principal objects which now fall 
under our yiew in surveying the head of the Otemma glacier 
are unnamed on the Federal and Alpine Club maps. Nearest 
us is the island of rock and snow, well called the Petit Mont 
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Colon. Beyond to the left and right rise in rival dignity 
VEyéque and the Bec de Blancien. The first, retiring as 
it is, is a well-known feature in many of the Arolla views, and 
claims individual recognition by its graceful form, as well as 
from its being in fact the highest summit of the range between 
the Glacier d’Otemma and the Val Pelline. Itis easy of ascent, 
I believe, and must command a fine view. Mr. Reilly has 
passed it over, but for the name Blancien he is responsible, as 
the Swiss Alpine Club map, worked out with considerable 
care and research in the Arolla district, with a confusion of 
names characteristic of the Otemma peaks, styles the mountain 
so-called by him—the second in height in the whole range— 
la Sengla. Immediately to its NI. is a depression bearing on 
Mr. Reilly’s and the Swiss Alpine Club (if I am not mis- 
taken) maps the name Col d’ Olen, but called in the * Alpine 
Guide’ and on the Alpine Club map by the long-familiar name 
Col de la Reuse de l’Arolla. It seems to me unfortunate that 
the name Arolla should have been established S. of the Col de 
Chermontane. But not having personal knowledge of the 
Otemma glacier, I will not further supplement my panorama, 
the nomenclature of which will follow Mr. Reilly’s map. 

On the more distant view I need not dwell in detail. The 
Wasshorn does not show to advantage to those who remember 
its unrivalled Heeischhorn aspect. The Dent Blanche and the 
Matterhorn stand out nobly; the latter, however, was profanely 
likened by my friends to a Welsh church. Monte Rosa is 
clearly defined, cut in twain as it is by the sharp point of the 
Dent d’Hérens. I had great difficulty, however, subsequently 
in making out the Pigne d’Arolla from Monte Rosa, for the 
king does not always see the cat so easily as the reverse. 
The Breithorn is lumped with the Lyskamm, but a little to 
the left of it. The Dent d’Hérens, with the snows at the 
head of the Val Pelline, are clearly seen. In Italy, I have 
vainly tried to discover the heights of the mountains, even of 
such as the Bee de Fontanella and the Redessan. I fancied I 
caught sight of the plains to the right of ?Hyéque, and again 
to the right of the Petit Mont Colon. The Graians of course 
distinguish themselves, even the Becca di Nona being visible. 
The giants of the West are not so fortunate, the huge rolling 
snows of the Serpentine range rising up nearly to the level 
of the eye, and cutting off the base of the Combin, while the 
latter in turn takes vengeance on Mont Blanc just to its 
right. Next on the right of these, prominence is claimed by 
the Ruitor and Mont Blanc de Cheillon, Mont Pleureur was 
the last point included in my sketch. 
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The East and South present an unbroken expanse that for 
grace of form and colouring, and variety of detail, can rarely 
be surpassed. 


APPENDIX. 


Since writing the above article, I have been fortunate in obtaining 
access to the S. A. C. Jahrbuch for 1868-1869, containing accounts of 
excursions in the district from ‘Mont Combin to Mont Colon.’ Dr. 
Baltzer, one of the most daring of his club, gives a spirited narrative 
of his ascents of the Blancien and I|’Evéque, neither of which, as 
appears from the account, had been successfully attacked before. The 
former mountain has two summits, separated by a ridge ? m. in length, 
and of a difficult nature. Both of these were reached by Dr. Baltzer. 
The latter uniformly speaks of the Mont de la Sengla, though the 
south summit (12,015 ft.), which may partly be seen in our view to 
the right of the main summit (12,146 ft.), and which from below Dr. 
Baltzer thought the higher, bears on the S. A. C. map the name 
Blancien. Owing to the lateness of the hour he had to sleep out at 
some rocks near the base of the mountain towards the Otemma Glacier. 
The same fate befell him on the way to Arolla after an ascent of the 
Bec d’Epicoum, which also he was the first to make. It is graphically 
told how the party, hopelessly hemmed in by crevasses amidst the 
growing darkness, hailed with delight as a refuge the rocks which 
sever the Vuibez Glacier. In the morning they descended the icefall. 

Dr. Baltzer made the ascent of the Pte. de I Evéque (Bischofsspitze) 
without guides, reaching the summit from the ridge to the east, with- 
out being deceived by a lower summit which he seems to have passed. 
The view from the top he was inclined to consider the most beautiful 
in the district. He was surprised to find an echo six times repeated, 
a thing noticed by others also near the Col de Colon. The Pte. de 
lEvéque is a later name for what: seems to have been formerly regarded 
as the ‘hdchste Spitze’ of the Colon-group: so Dr. Baltzer, who how- 
ever uses the later name, also speaks of the three main points of the 
group as Vorderer, Mittlerer, and Hinterer Colon. It is possibly this 
idea which led to the misleading figures (12,264) attached to Mont 
Colon in the ‘ Alpine Guide.’ The A. C. map, following the Federal 
map, affixes the correct height, 11,956’, to the mountain which frowns 
over the Arolla Glacier—the Vorderer Colon—but effectually ex- 
tinguishes its more modest neighbour |’Eyéque. The hotel is visible 
from the summit of the latter, and another writer, Professor Zihringer, 
enthusiastically exclaims: ‘Happy Valley, where the Bishop day and 
night looks in at every window!’ ‘The portrait of his reverence is 
given in vol. vi., ‘ Alpine Journal,’ with a truly episcopal indefiniteness 
of character. I am half inclined, however, to believe that our mountain 
does not owe his title to his own configuration, but to that of a lower 
point Colon-wards, Mittlerer Colon, which from certain points of view 
in the Arolla Thal, ¢.g. the Vouasson, is not unlike a mitre, and may 
have been mistaken for the highest point. 
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Speaking of the great retreat of the glaciers near Arolla, except the 
Cijorénove, Professor Ziihringer mentions that a drawing by Forbes, 
made in 1845, shows plainly that the Arolla glacier was higher then 
than now, while the people dwelling near affirm that it was earlier so 
high as to conceal Mont Colon from the Arolla huts. The Professor 
shows that the idea is not an unreasonable one. 

With respect to geology, I simply followed the lead of the survey 
map. Herr Ritz mentions that according to a communication received 
from Herr Gerlach, the main mass of. the Colon consisted of fine- 
grained and coarse-grained gabbro, and only on the northern side do 
gneiss and crystalline schists appear. He obtained specimens of these 
rocks from the moraines below, together with a ‘schinen Arkesin- 
Granit,’ perhaps derived from !Evéque. He speaks of the summit of 
the Vuibez rocks as consisting of tale-gneiss, and there was among 
other rocks a ‘Schietriger Talkgneiss’ on the Col de Mt. Brailé. Mr. 
Bonney informs me that he suspects the ‘ Arolla gneiss’ of the map is 
mainly what this writer calls tale-gneiss. Dr. Baltzer found a great 
variety of stones on the moraines of the Cijorénove and Piéce glaciers, 
viz., kinds of gneiss and chlorite-schists. He notices as peculiar great 
concretions of chlorite in a chlorite-gneiss. The summit of l’Evéque 
consists of a greenish, strongly foliated, coarse-grained gneiss. A 
specimen showed ‘sehr schin grauen Quartz und weissen Feldspath 
neben einer griinlichen Substanz.’ The Col de Colon has exactly the 
same rock. 

The map makes the Aiguilles Rouges consist of ‘gabbro’ above 

‘Schiste Verte ;’ I traced the latter to its close, and sent a specimen of 
what I obtained from some part of the mountain above to Mr. Bonney. 
The latter believes that the white mineral which it contains is one of 
those felspathic minerals lumped together under the name saussurite, 
often seeming to be impure or rather altered felspar. ‘The greenish 
mineral is partly tale, more mica, and probably a little serpentine. I 
thought it might be a smaragdite gabbro (Eupholide), but I think 
there is little or no smaragdite. It is either an altered gabbro, or a 
highly metamorphosed rock, like a gneiss without quartz.’ 

Referring to my mention of granite, Mr. Bonney says, ‘I do not 
think there is any granite on the Montanvert—nor can the granite be 
on the Grandes Dents—what some authors have called granite on the 
Montanvert is protogine or granitoid gneiss. I think, however, I un- 
derstood from him that he did not examine the WVuibez rocks zn situ. 

Herr Wolf speaks of Arolla-gneiss as a name for ‘ Glimmerkalk- 
gneiss.’ 

The Aiguille de la Za was first ascended by the ‘ tiichtige Gemsjiiger,’ 
Pierre Vuigner with five other Evolena guides (Ritz). In chronicling 
which ascent M. Ulrich adds ‘a veritable Aletterpartie, still harder 
than the Matterhorn, only less high!’ I have often wondered what 
the name Za imported. It ought to be considered in connection with 
the chalets of Zallion, directly under the Aiguille, and the Dent de 
Zallion, between the latter and the Perroc. Then there is the Za de 
Yano (=Zatalana, Federal map), on the east side of the Eringerthal 
(cf. Col de Zaté north of same). <A similar name occurs in the glacier 
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de Za-de-Zan (Ritz), or Za des Zas (Ziihringer, who explains it as 
= ‘la plaine de plaines = la grande plaine’), which forms the level 
upper basin of the Arolla glacier; and in the glacier de Zardesan, 
written on the S. A. C. map, Ova des Cians, at the head of the neigh- 
bouring Valpelline. By the latter glacier are the chilets, called Belle 
Cia, giving their name also to a ‘Téte’ above. Lower down the valley 
is a ridge called la Cia. Za, Cia, &c., 1 am informed by Mr. A. 
Reilly mean ‘meadow.’ A similar interchange of consonants takes 
place in col de Chermontane, written by Ritz Zermontana, and in one 
of the curious names with which the Combe d’Arolla perplexes the 
traveller, glacier de Cijorénove, written Zigiore-nuove in the Jahrbuch. 
To the meaning of the latter I have no clue. Again, part of the ridge 
between the Aiguille de la Za and the Col de Bertol is called Daura 
blantz=Aréte blanche; the glacier below, on the west, being styled ‘ des 
Doves Blanches’ on the 8, A. C. map. : 

Another explanation of Za has been kindly given me by the Rey. 
W. Capes. ‘Sa is frequently used for sac in Swiss patois, and sa 
@aigue=sac d'eau is often used for a hollow where water or snow 
collects. In the plural sa des aigues would, by dropping the g, which 
tends to become evanescent, be sa des ates, which in common talk 
readily passes into Za des Zas. 

Of Zinareffian I have seen no explanation, Mr. Capes, however, 
mentions the word /efia in Valais patois = take breath. 

According to Professor Ziihringer the patois of the Valpelline has a 
great resemblance to that of the Eringerthal. Combe is used for side 
valley throughout Valpelline, and occurs in Valtournanche. It ‘comes,’ 
Mr. Capes informs me, ‘from a Celtic source: we have the word in 
English uses.’ Arolla = arve, ‘common in the Valais dialect.’ Pigne, 
I presume, is patois for Pigno; I have not noticed the word elsewhere. 

The names in the ridge separating the glacier d’Otemma (also 
written ZZautemma) are very puzzling. Col d’Olen should be con- 
sidered settled, for Mr. Reilly informs me that he so rechristened with 
Mr. Tuckett’s permission the pass which the latter christened Col de 
la Reuse d’ Arolla, ‘as the glacier, or Reuse d’Arolla should certainly 
belong to the village of that name on the other side of the range, 
whereas the small lateral valley near Prerayen into which the pass 
leads, is called the Combe d’Olen.’ 

Taking the peaks in order from the Bee de Blancien, ina south-west 
direction, we have (1.) la Sciasso, the only undisputed point, (2.) Bee 
d@Epicoum (11,647’), A. C. and Reilly’s maps, = 3,550 Federal map 
= Oulie secca, S. A. C. map (cecca, Baltzer), (3.) Bee de Rajette, 
A, C. and Reilly’s maps, = Bee Epicoun (11,572’) Federal map, and 
S. A. C. map. It was first ascended by Weilenmann. (4.) Bec de 
Ciardonnet, A. C. and Reilly’s maps= Trouma de Boues (11,149/) 
Ball, p. 281, S. A. C. map? Federal map (apparently) with height 
3,398 = 11,148’. Mr. Reilly says he has some recollection of having, 
as he supposed, identified the ‘ Trouma de Boucs’ as a narrow cleft in 
the ridge above the Créte Séche, through which he was told the chamois 
when disturbed on one side of the range passed to the other, and of 
having altered the position of the name accordingly. 
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In the panorama the following names are suggestions of my own. 
Mitre de 0 Evéque for the Mittlerer Colon (see above), Zéte d’ Olen for 
the snow summit between the cols d’Olen and l’Evéque, marked 3,535 
(11,598’), Téte de Valpelline, for the nameless shoulder of the Dent 
d’Hérens, marked 3,813 (12,510’), between which and the Téte 
Blanche lies the Col de Valpelline. 

The panorama had to be made out from scattered sketches, and the 
piecing these together and reducing to a common scale was a matter of 
no small difficulty. The relative angles of a few leading mountains, I 
obtained, with as much accuracy as I was able, from the map. The 
others were filled in as satisfactorily as circumstances permitted. The 
relative heights were studied as closely as possible in connection with 
the distances, but I found it impossible to satisfy myself altogether 
about these, especially as some of my sketches were rough and hasty. 
Some of the det ails or filling in, and a few points of more importance 
are necessarily imperfect and, I fear, inaccurate, for I was obliged to 
supplement my actual drawings in parts by memory, or sketches from 
similar points of view, and in some parts bow to what apparently ought 
to be. Among points where I was most deficient in knowledge may 
be mentioned, the ridges on each side of the Glacier de Dauva Blantz, 
parts of the Bertols, and ’Evéque. I hardly satisfied myself about the 
relative heights to the rest of the panorama of Mont Colon and the 
ranges to the right of it, which I felt obliged to make lower than my 
sketches apparently placed them. 

The drawing will give the view of the horizontal magnitude actually 
apparent to the eye, if the paper be held at a distance of about 8°6 in. 
from the latter. 

The drawing was not originally intended for reproduction by 4 
photographic process, and there will probably be some inevitable be 
fects on this account. 

Tn the illustration from the Prazgras, the wood-engraver has exagge- 
rated and, I think, to a slight extent attenuated the Aiguille. To the 
immediate right of the latter the ridge is of a conspicuously light-coloured 
rock, the attempt to represent which in the engraving may create a 
false impression of distance. Similar rock occurs where I pictured to 
myself, wrongly as it seems, the junction of the granite with the gneiss 
to be. From this lightness of colouring must have come the name 
Dauva Blantz. 


The following note is kindly communicated by the Rey. T. G. 
Bonney :— 

Dent Perroc axp ArGuILLE DE LA ZA.—The structure of the rocks 
in these peaks is very remarkable. Great curving schistose strata 
sweep down from the latter, and as far as I could see they were as 
drawn, but the middle part was not distinct. Under the Dent Perroc 
down the valley were some rather shaly strata, looking like a case of 
fan structure. . . . Went up the Arolla glacier to look for the gabbro 
tn situ on the right bank. Hither the glacier has covered the place or 
the map is wrong, for I could not find it: aliis Arolla gneiss. This rock 
is very variable, and the only common character is an inclination to a 
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green colour—that which comes down from the direction of the Glaciers 
de la Piéce and Cijorénove varies from a compact green schist, with 
but little quartz or felspar visible, to a very handsome coarse gneiss, 
with pinkish felspar and green mica, with rather a talcose aspect. From 
the neighbourhood of the Vuibez glacier, and apparently from the 
same glacier as above, comes a curious variety which is of a generally 
pale green tint, and seems to contain epidote as a constituent. Cer- 
tainly this is sometimes present asan accidental. The gneiss, where the 
gabbro should be, has a marked dip down the glacier, which continues 
all along down the Arolla Glacier. It is very variable in character, 
coarse to fine—sometimes a dark micaceous schist, sometimes a 
greenish coarse gneiss, and in one place is a boss of rock rather like a 
hornblendic granite. The stream descending from the Bertol glacier, 
according to the map, marks the division of the Arolla gneiss and the 
Arkesine granite. This it does not—the rock below it is indeed rather 
contorted, porphyritic, and showing slicken sides, but yet gneiss. One 
variety was dark and granitoid in aspect, but on examination proved 
to be foliated: it seems to consist mainly of a white felspar and horn- 
blende. In one place the crystals of felspar in the gneiss were 1 to 
2 inches long. At last I came on what they call, I believe, Arkesine 
granite, but only a small patch. I could not quite satisfy myself as to 
the junction between it and the gneiss, the latter appearing to become 
more granitoid near it, but the junction was not clear. However, it 
certainly includes two masses, one several feet long, of dark schistose 
rock, and has the appearance of a pale-coloured vein granite, so that I 
incline to think ita true granite. There seems to be but little of it. 

Arolla Gneiss.—The green variety, under a lens, appears to consist 
of quartz, felspar (not clearly crystallised), chlorite, and perhaps some 
epidote. It is, however, possible that much of the’ green colour may 
be only due to the staining of the felspar by a chloritoid mineral in 
very minute grains. 

The coarser and pinker variety. —Quartz (distinct), pale pink felspar 
(orthoclase fairly well crystallised), a green magnesia silicate—some of 
it, I think, a variety of chlorite, some more like talc, very likely both 
occur, but too minute to be quite certain: and almost certainly some 
minute epidote. 

Green Schist (of the Swiss map) appears to be a very fine-grained 
schist, rich in chlorite, i.e. what would generally be called a chlorite 
schist. 

Arkesine Granite.—The usual aspect of a vein granite, quartz, and 
felspar, not very distinctly crystallised—tittle else; a little green mag- 
nesia silicate, very probably the result of decomposition of small quan- 
tities of biotite, and a few minute columns (of hornblende?). I 
really see nothing very exceptional in this granite to entitle it to a 
distinctive name. 

Gabbro.—This consists of tio varieties—the finer grained consisting 
of a plagioclase felspar of greyish colour, not very distinctly crystallised, 
and brown diallage, changing often to green (by decomposition probably). 
In the coarser variety, the rock consists of a white mineral of rather 
saccharoidal aspect, and a dark green mineral, with occasionally a 
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metallic lustre on the cleavage planes, in irregular columns or thick 
prisms, some of it rather resembling diallage, most hornblende. A 
microscopic section of the greener variety shows it all to be hornblende. 
The white mineral cannot now be well called felspar, probably it is 
nearer to saussurite; but it may, however, be a decomposed and meta- 
morphosed felspar. One of the gabbros, which I have collected from 
near the Lizard (Cornwall), shows exactly the same change in both 
minerals, 


An Ascent or THE Monre DELLA DISGRAZIA FROM 
CHIAREGGIO IN THE VAL Maumnco. Read by F. T. 
Pratr Baruow, before the Alpine Club. March, 1876, 


PWV northern face of the Monte della Disgrazia as seen 

from the Bernina group, or from the southern slopes of 
the Muretto Pass, is perhaps the most striking object in the 
Alpswith which I am acquai always excepting the Matter- 
horn, At the same time, the ordinary tourist hardly knows of 
the existence of such a mountain, so shut in is it by a network 
of unfrequented valleys and second-rate ridges. 

Still and I had never lost the recollection of its glories as 
seen from the top of the Sella Pass in 1868, and it was with 
the intention of claiming a closer acquaintance with them that 
we made for Pontresina last August. 

Our party consisted of Mr. 5. F. Still and myself, with 
Jakob Anderege and young Peter Taugwald. Two other Club 
men, who accompanied us from England, would have doubt- 
less joined in all our expeditions had they not been most 
shamefully thrown over by Christian Bohren, of Tricholege, 
Grindelwald, who had engaged to meet them at Pontresina, 
and whose delinquency Iam glad of having this opportunity 
of recording. As guides of sufficient class were not procurable 
in the Engadine to supply his place, our friends’ tour was 
utterly spoilt, 

It is probable that our mountaineering programme would 
have suffered somewhat, had not the state of our guides de- 
manded immediate action, for Pontresina never before seemed 
so charming as it did this year, partly from the glorious 
weather, which greeted us everywhere in Switzerland last 
autumn, partly also from the numbers of pleasant [English 
people who were there congregated, 

Both Jakob and Taugwald, who had only come to the 
Ingadine under pressure, were rapidly wasting away before 
our eyes. Jakob assured us with tears running down his 
cheeks that all the food he could get consisted of flies and hot 
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water. Taugwald dolefully stuffed his knapsack into a cavity 
beneath his waistcoat, to show us what had been his condition 
before he was subjected to the régime prescribed by the 
hospitable inhabitants of these valleys for all strange guides, 
whom they look upon simply as poachers on their manor. 

Our English friends were delighted to learn that we intended 
to start the next morning on an expedition which, if successful, 
would be a heavy blow to the reputation of Jenni & Co., who, 
having a monopoly, exacted the fullest benefit thereof from the 
visitors. 

On August 27 we ought to have caught the diligence at 4 
A.M., but as Still declined to strike a match until that vehicle 
stood at the door, it declined most inconsiderately to wait half 
an hour for us, and the result was that we had to post all the 
way to the inn at the head of the Maloya Pass. 

Here we laid in a large stock of provisions to last two days, 
and were delayed a considerable time in obtaining a porter to 
carry them over the Muretto Pass. It may be well to note 
that the one we did engage came with us for half the sum 
at first demanded. 

We found the Muretto both hot and dreary ; and it was not 
until we had descended the southern side for some fifteen minutes 
that the Disgrazia burst on us with a sudden grandeur that 
was perfectly startling. The telescopes were instantly called 
into play, and for half an hour we scanned intently every pos- 
sible route to the summit, only to see Jakob shake his head at 
each suggestion. We eventually decided to bivouac that night 
as high as possible up the glen through which flowed the 
Ventina Glacier, and to trust to chance on the morrow. 

As our caravan pursued its way into the valley, with ardour 
somewhat damped by the prospect before us, we were startled 
beyond belief by being pounced upon by a band of men, who 
appeared as if by magic on every side at once. Our porter 
recognised them as officers of the Italian Custom House. Still 
remarked on the ease with which we could knock half a dozen 
of them into the ravine below, but changed his mind on seeing 
the revolvers which each of them carried. An examination of 
our knapsacks convinced them that we were not smugglers— 
much to their disappointment possibly—for never, since the 
days of Roderick Dhu, was an ambuscade better planned, on 
ground, too, which apparently could not shelter a rabbit. We 
concluded that the constant use of our telescopes had been 
remarked, and was accounted for by the supposition that we 
were smugglers looking out for the officers; certainly our 
costume warranted any suspicion. 
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Chiareggio is charmingly placed, but the dingy house men- 
tioned in * Italian Alps’ was too dingy to allow us to listen to 
Jakob’s suggestion that we should stay the night there. We 
shuddered, moreover; when the host tried to persuade us to 
order some of his ‘soupe maigre,’ probably the same brew as 
that enjoyed by Mr. Freshfield when there ten years before. 

We ordered him, therefore, to bring out a supply of bread, 
butter, cheese, polenta, and wine on to the green in front of 
the church, and found all he gave us of most excellent quality, 
so much so that we regretted not having deferred our com- 
missariat arrangements until our arrival here. The wine was 
particularly good. 

The impediments to further progress were excessive. At 
first no native would engage himself to act as porter, lest we 
should take him on to the mountain. Our wants, too, in this 
Italian valley were feebly expressed in a mixture of German and 
French with a few Latin words thrown in, and no language at 
our command could convey the fact that we wished for Blankets. 
As a last resource we made a raid into the house, and took 
what we required off the host’s own bed, an act of pillage to 
which he did not offer any objection, knowing probably that 
we were thereby courting our own punishment. Our only 
anxiety was on Jakob’s ‘account. He was evidently unwell, 
and we feared lest the exertions he had undergone earlier in 
the season might have seriously injured a frame weakened by 
his illness of the previous year. That our fears were well 
grounded subsequent events proved, but it was to him alone 
that the success of our expedition is due. When we had once 
started, the excitement of the climb over new ground showed 
him in his usual aspect, whether as guide or companion, as 
second to none in the Alps. 

There is nothing which patience and determination will not 
overcome; and before 5 p.M. we had made all necessary pre- 
parations, and secured a porter to carry the heavy baggage up 
to some bivouac on the mountain side, but where we “had not 
determined. 

We crossed the stream and went a short way up the valley, 
and then mounted steeply through woods on the right bank of 
the torrent which comes from the Ventina Glacier, until, at 
6.20, we suddenly emerged on a lovely spot of green turf, 
dotted here and there with chalets, some quite new, and all 
unoccupied, immediately at the foot of the Ventina Glacier. 
Still and I agreed that we had never seen so perfect a place 
for a night ‘out, and at once determined to pitch our camp 
there, although we were not so high as had been hoped, 
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Such an unexpected solution of the problem, which was of 
the most immediate interest, was hailed by all as a good omen. 
Eyen Jakob recovered his wonted spirits. The mountain itself 
seemed to smile on us, for, hardly had we settled oursclves, 
when a large herd of goats came jumping down from the rocks 
aboye, and insisted on being milked, a process readily and 
effectually performed, and we filled a large casserole with 
milk before we had done with them. While lighting the 
fire inside we heard a tremendous row, and, rushing out, saw 
Jakob on his back sucking an elderly matron of the flock, who 
vigorously objected to the teeth of her red-bearded offspring. 
At length she managed to plant one hind foot in his mouth, 
and the other in his right eye, and with a tremendous kick sent 
him rolling over and over on the turf, where he lay, his dis- 
reputable old sides shaking with laughter, until we picked him 
up and set him to work in his ordinary character of cook, 

I would willingly avoid all mention of our miseries during 
the night, especially as the guardian of our Alpine literature 
has expressed an opinion that the subject of insects is already 
terribly overdone in the Journal; it is, however, a kind- 
ness to warn mountaineers against the blankets of Chiareggio, 
unless they would prefer to encounter our fate, and the risk 
of being eaten alive. 

At 2 a.m. we were glad to rouse ourselves and brew a 
jorum of strong soup. Between that hour and four Jakob 
persistently visited the door and prognosticated bad weather, 
of which we could see no sign beyond the excessive brilliancy 
of the stars. 

The guides, anticipating a laborious climb, and being 
naturally doubtful of success, suggested that my knapsack 
should be left ‘en cache’ against our return, for they said that 
if we did get over the mountain it would be easy to send some 
one back for it. This proposal was scouted at once, and the 
knotty point was only solved by my offering to carry my bag- 
gage myself, which I did for the whole of the day ; this matter 
settled, we started with the dawn at four. Our way led us at 
first over moraine débris intermixed with fallen trees and rush- 
ing streams greatly to the damage of our shins and tempers, 
daylight overtaking us as we reached the edge of the moraine 
on the right side of the Ventina Glacier. Along this we found 
an easy and pleasant path, till, at 5.30, it merged in the preci- 
pices which bound the glacier on this side. Had we been geo- 
logists or mineralogists, there would have been much to interest 
us on this moraine. Great masses of fibrous mineral, which 
we pronounced to be asbestos, and beautiful crystals, some 
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ereen, resembling Angelica, met us at every step. But we 
had other views for the moment, being much attracted by a 
hanging glacier on the further side of the Ventina, by which 
we thought we saw a road to our summit. Our guides, how- 
ever, did not acquiesce in our views, and insisted on the primary 
importance of avoiding rockfalls and avalanches ; wrongly as 
we now believe. 

On leaving the friendly moraine we commenced the ascent 
of the main glacier, bent on turning a mass of séracs, of which 
we viewed the profile descending some way ahead on the left 
side of the glacier. 

It had been our fate this year to walk over several slippery 
glaciers, but never in all our experience had we such an one 
as this to contend with. There was here simply no footing. 
The ice, inclined at a considerable angle, was cut transversely 
by large crevasses, and these so close together that to slip was a 
serious matter, especially as the rope had not been called into 
requisition. Step-cutting therefore became a necessity, and 
we gradually and laboriously rounded the ice-fall we had been 
aiming at, bearing across the glacier; patches of nevé were 
reached at length, and we progressed once more with muscles 
free until hunger proclaimed a halt at 7 o’clock. 

I would here remark that at the head of the Ventina 
glacier is a very marked col, indicating a tempting route into 
one of the valleys on the south side of the Diserazia.* 

While breakfasting we could see nothing of the ground 
immediately above us, but further advance in the direction we 
had hitherto followed was clearly impossible without immense 
risk, as to gain some rocks at which we had been aiming, im- 
mediately below the eastern peak of the mountain, we should 
have to traverse ground swept by constant discharges of ice 
from the heights above. 

At 7.30 we were again under weigh, and turning at right 
angles to our former course, addressed ourselves to the ex- 
ploration of the ice-slopes above us, entering at once on an 
immense system of enormous fissures, among which we dodged, 
being forced more and more to the right. Suddenly we found 
ourselves facing an obnoxious icefall, composed of séracs of 
the most taper and unstable character, while between us and 
a ridge of rocks on the right was a great gulf, formed 
on the Kilkenny cat principle, by s¢rac and crevasse eating 
each other up. Among the séracs we battled manfully, first 


* From distant views of the Disgrazia I have no doubt that this col 
can be reached without much difliculty from the $.—D. W. Freshfield. 
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one end of the line leading, then the other, until progress was 
quite hopeless, for we stood on the edge of a schrund of inter- 
minable length, and at least fifty feet broad. There was 
nothing for it but to turn back and get clear of the séracs, 
through which we had climbed, as quickly as possible, and try 
to cross the gulf mentioned above, which we had before thought 
so repulsive. It gave us less trouble than we expected, and 
we gained the rocks without serious difficulty. These proved 
much rougher than they looked from a distance, and the 
number of small crystals which they contained was very re- 
markable. We much reeretted that we had no time for 
loitering and digging out specimens. We had now a stiff 
climb of at least an hour, with lots of work for hands as 
well as feet, revenging ourselves on our old enemies, the séraes, 
as we went, by hurling stones at them, and cheering as a better 
directed missile than usual would send one shivered to atoms 
among his less-exalted brethren below. We were almost 
despairing of again reaching the ice by our new route, when 
we fortunately found a precarious path by which to descend 
on to the snow basin above the fall which had so bothered us. 

Across this snowfield we went at full speed, aiming at a 
small bed of rock at the foot of the steep ice slope which now 
alone intervened between us and the first, or eastern, peak. 
A bergschrund which defended this slope narrowed almost to 
nothing as it neared these rocks, but even here it was by no 
means easy to cross. The snow on the upper edge was both 
deep and soft, and it was only after three or four attempts that 
we conquered it. 

Now for the slope itself. It was, say 1,000 feet long, and 
tolerably, but not excessively, steep, and broken in two places 
by small islands of rock. Hach of these islands we visited in 
succession. After leaving the last some way, and when about 
two-thirds of the whole slope had been accomplished, the 
character of the snow suddenly changed. We were now above 
all the surrounding ridges which had protected the main moun- 
tain from the influence of the Féhn wind which had been 
blowing for the previous week, and which hereabouts had 
worked its entire will. A few steps, and Taugwald, who was 
leading, re-echoed a grunt from Jakob in the rear, ‘ Ms ist 
ganz gefiihrlich,’ and I heard muttered exclamations of which 
‘ Lavine’ was the most audible. It did not want any coaching 
to teach us the danger. I had never before seen snow in 
a similar condition, and can only liken it to the slush in 
London streets in a thaw, or rather to a mixture of water 
and large hailstones, Our axes absolutely splashed in the 
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compound. It was sufficiently obvious that the only course 
was to gain the aréte on our right hand at the nearest point, 
and to do so by cutting steps into the solid ice. Our progress 
was necessarily very slow while cutting steps as large as soup 
plates across the fifty yards’ interval which separated us from 
the aréte, and I don’t think that in my Alpine experiences I re- 
member so bad a twenty minutes as that passed in those steps, 
the slush falling lazily into the holes as fast as made, and 
covering up our boots, and with the prospect of the whole slope 
above us coming away without further warning. Once on the 
arcte we met with no further difficulty, as the snow on the 
further side of it was hard, and at 12.30 we reached the summit 
of the eastern peak, after five hours of continuous hard work 
from the place where we had breakfasted on the glacier below. 

All hands were now piped to lunch, and we employed three 
quarters of an hour in eating and looking about. After break- 
fast the weather had become to all appearances very unsettled ; 
peak after peak had put on a heavy nightcap, until, at one 
o’clock, every one in the neighbourhood was covered up except 
our own, a most fortunate exception for us. Clouds kept 
racing up from the valley, but still we felt no wind, and could 
light our pipes with ordinary wax matches. Our chief point 
of interest was of course the rock aréte we had still to traverse. 
The distance seemed nothing, but the road was ominously 
jagged. I thought it feasible, and appealed to Jakob for his 
opinion, *‘ Es muss gehen’ was his reply, as he looked back on 
the slope we had come up. 

At 1.15, therefore, we set to work again, after building two 
small stone men on our peak, but only such, I am afraid, as 
would be blown down in the first gale. From where we were, 
on the snow point at the eastern end of the final ridge, there 
did not seem more than 300 yards between us and the western 
end, where stood the stone man which marked the highest point 
of the mountain. At no point was there anything which ap- 
peared to overtop us considerably, but that 300 yards included 
four gigantic teeth, over each of which we must go, as neither 
face of the mountain seemed to offer the smallest foothold. At 
1.15, then, we took a nip of cognac to give us some little con- 
fidence, and went at the front tooth with the pleasant feeling 
that, if unsuccessful, a night of storms on the top was in store 
for us. 

Whether it was the cognac or only the absence of difficulty, 
which enabled us to reach the top of this first tooth, I am unable 
to say, but there we were in ten minutes from the start; and on 
looking ahead thought we saw a large and perfect stone man on 
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the summit of the next one 
hailed with three cheers. 

Before we reached it much time flew by. Probably the 
alcohol had evaporated, but I distinctly remember a lot of 
ticklish work. When arrived there, our stone man turned out 
to be merely a large stone on end, and a glance on the other 
side showed us that our troubles were only beginning. 

There was a sheer drop of some fifty feet on to the ex- 
ceedingly sharp gap dividing our tooth from the next. To our 
right a shoot between two rocks led into a cully, slabbed with 
ice, which, in its turn, seemed to bend round under our feet, 
and lead on to the southern face of the mountain, which was 
here little short of a precipice. 

Cautiously down this shoot went Taugwald. Carefully we 
held him as he reached the gully, and intently we watched him 
as he tried to chip a foothold in the icy floor. Hardly had his 
axe touched the ice when the whole of it came away under 
him, and slid down a slab as thick as a York paving stone. In 
a second it shot out on to the mountain side. [Everything 
seemed to wake up at its touch, and snow, rock, and ice at once 
joined in a mad race for the valley. Spreading as it went on- 
ward, an avalanche was formed such as I have never before 
seen, which went thundering down long after we had lost sight 
of it in the clouds of dust which it left behind. Tr uly a most 
impressive warning to us not to follow. 

Taugwald got to the end of his rope and desired Still to 
follow, but ‘mitacht.’ Accordingly that Herr soon found him- 
self in the gully, which was now smooth, wet, and slippery. 
Jakob and I paid Still out as long as the rope lasted, and 
then I was despatched after him. ‘There were now three of 
the party in as insecure a position as could well be imagined— 
in fact, I believe we were entirely held up by the rope; and it 
is my firm belief that had Jakob attempted to leave his fortress 
above us before Taugwald reached some foothold, we should 
haye all started in a direct line for the stream which we saw 
in the valley, apparently some thousands of feet immediately 
beneath. I fancy, however, that the guides had both seen a 
small ledge, invisible to us, and Taugwald succeeded in reaching 
this just as Jakob was paying out his last yard or two of rope. 
As this gave firm foothold we were spared the necessity of 
being hauled up again by Jakob, and in two minutes more 
were all standing together, at the base of the next tooth, which 
was itself conquered after a tough scramble. 

There now remained only one more between us and the 
highest point. But the intervening gap was much the same 


a trace of civilisation which we 
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as the preceding one, with the addition of the ascent opposite 
being absolutely vertical. The guides looked grave, and the 
possibility of failure was after all most unpleasantly forced on 
us. Taugwald passed over on to the northern face, and then 
wormed his way along a chink sufficiently broad to poise some 
huge stones, which a touch would probably have dislodged. 
Round and under these we pulled ourselves, and then I saw 
Taugwald disappear very slowly. Next Still went out of 
sight, yet more slowly, and I, in my turn, found myself on the 
brink of a wall of granite, on which my two predecessors 
were spread at intervals, as Mr. Leslie Stephen says somewhere, 
‘like beasts of ill repute nailed to a barn.’ As for me, I, after 
some hesitation as to which leg should haye the honour of lead- 
ing, let myself go; and have no distinct recollection of what 
happened, beyond that a crack seemed to give occupation to 
the fingers of the right hand. In the end we all found our- 

selves on the col, with our clothes considerably the worse for 
our exertions. We were here at the base of the last tooth, 
which, as before described, was perpendicular on this side. 

Tlow then to proceed? Jakob answered by dropping his 
axe. It went in a bound down some 100 feet on the northern 
side, and stuck in the nevé just where it joined the rocks. Of 
course he had to go after it, and returned with it much sooner 
than we expected, reporting that the face of the mountain 
was now easy, and that the last tooth could be turned. With 
only one mauvais pas it was turned ! and so was aa gap on 
the other side of it. ‘ Die Spitze ist gewonnen’! shouted 
Tauewald, pointing with his ice-axe to the veritable stone man 
at the head of a staircase just above us. In five minutes more 
we were dancing a species of can-can round it like four mad- 
men. Time 3.45. The passage of the last aréte had therefore 
cost us 24 hours of excessively hard work. That we wasted 
three-quarters of an hour here was the subject of many future 
regrets, and of much bad language; for although the descent 
by. the usual route appeared to us to be easy enough, still the 
snow was in a most dangerous state, and required much 
negotintion. 

Putting on all speed we only reached the ridge above the 
Val di Mello at 6.10, just as dusk was coming on. The guides 
declined to attempt the precipices which encircle its head after 
nightfall, and Jakob suddenly remembered that he could take 
us toachalet in the Val Sasso Bisolo—a most desirable arrange- 
ment, as a thunderstorm of more than ordinary violence was 
brewing. 

If there were space in the Journal I might enlarge to any 
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extent on the miseries suffered during the next three hours— 
how we had to get down some 2,000 feet into the Val Sasso 
Bisolo in the dark by the sides of a waterfall, and how we 
blundered along the yalley itself by the light of almost inces- 
sant lightning; how we got into a swamp, and how Jakob 
finally decided on halting, at 9.10 p.M., under a large rock, 
making in all a very considerable addition to the danger and 
toil of the day. 

No sooner had we stopped than Jakob dropped off asleep, 
and Taugwald tumbled into a pond in an effort to get water. 
We fed each in turn with portable soup cut in slices ; little else 
would they touch. I then lit a candle and searched for some 
shelter for myself, and finding a cayity under a rock, crawled 
in, and composed myself as best I could among the boulders. 
I must have slept for some time, when a nightmare of unusual 
violence awoke me. It proved to be only Still and Jakob, 
who, thoroughly wet through by the storm, which was now 
raging without, had crept into my cave, and had deposited 
their soaking forms on the only soft place they could find, 
which happened to be my body. When matters were re- 
arranged everyone was so uncomfortable that sleep was impos- 
sible, and morning was deyoutly prayed for. It came at last, 
and with it the rain ceased. At five we left our quarters, and 
in ten minutes reached the chalet which would have been so 
much appreciated the night before. After a really good 
breakfast, and under the influence of a lovely day, we quickly 
forgot our discomforts, and looked back with unalloyed pleasure 
on our expedition successful beyond our hopes. We all agreed 
that it had never fallen to the lot of any one of our quartet to 
have overcome so many difficulties on one mountain. Both 
guides expressed their decided opinion that no aréte in the Alps 
with which they were acquainted could compare in stiffness with 
the one which I have attempted to describe. 

Asaclimax. Poor Jakob, weakened by his illness of the 
year before, was evidently unequal for a time to any further 
exertion, and we thought it better to send him home without 
delay. 

To any member of the Club who may be tempted to visit 
the scenes described in this paper—and we can assure him that 
in so doing he will not be wasting his time—we should like to 
offer one or two suggestions. He might strike out an entirely 
new route, and one for which we have a particular fancy, 
by gaining the very marked aréte, and following it to where it 
abuts against the north side of the mountain immediately be- 
low its highest or western peak. We should have tried this 
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way ourselves had we not been persuaded that the last face of 
rock was an absolute precipice. Jakob, however, proved, when 
in search of his axe, that this portion was comparatively easy. 
We think that the aréte might be gained by ascending the 
hanging glacier before spoken of, which falls into the Ventina 
Glacier close to its lower extremity. Should he prefer a climb 
along the upper ar¢te, we believe that much time might be 
saved by making for the notch or col at the head of the Ventina 
Glacier, and then turning, or scaling, the snow-peak on the 
right hand. When once on the ridge a broad saddle-back of 
snow leads up to the first summit, and from this point he would 
probably follow our course. By this means he would avoid the 
crevasses, rocks, and slope ever which we consumed more than 
five hours. 

We can imagine no finer expedition in the Alps than one 
which would include an ascent of the Disgrazia by its northern 
face, leaving and returning to Pontresina by passes at the head 
of the Mortaratsch and Rosege Glaciers ; and we beg, in con- 
clusion, most strongly to recommend it to the attention of 
members of the Club who may find themselves in the Enga- 
dine. 


On tur Heraurn AND TRAINING or MOUN'TAINEERS. 
By T. Cuirrorp Auusputr, M.A., M.D. Cantab., &e. 


FY \FLE strong impulse towards mountaineering which has shown 
j itself of late years may receive various explanations, but 
no doubt the chief one lies in this, that it supplies a healthful and 
a fascinating pursuit in the place of those other sports which 
are gradually passing out of the reach of ordinary men. 
Inelish country sports are every year becoming more difficult 
of attainment, and less fitted for recreation when attained. Our 
modern tendency to gather in large and busy towns makes 
country life at onee more needful ‘and less accessible, and as 
land is enclosed and cultivated the growing demand for country 
sports is met by constantly diminishing opportunities. Hence, 
while fox- hunting, shooting and fishing are more necessary 
and more eagerly sought after, these sports are year by year 
becoming more artificial and very much more costly. But 
few young men can pretend to spend three hundred a year 
upon fox-hunting, and not much fox-hunting can be had for a 
smaller outlay. ~Cover- shooting is an idle, ‘cruel game which 
one would hope can haye no attractions for members of the 
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Alpine Club. A moor in Scotland is not to be had by anyone 
less than a lord—cotton or other, or perhaps a rising Q.C. ; 
and every salmon river in Europe is jealously guarded. Alpine 
climbing then comes in happily, as an outdoor sport requiring 
skill, courage and endurance, within the means of ordinary 
incomes, and having the infinite grace in it that it seeks the 
life of no living thing. That this glorious sport is opened out 
to the middle classes of Western Europe is then a matter of 
much thankfulness, and to fear that it will cease and its pur- 
poses be fulfilled when the last virgin peak has been scaled, is 
equivalent to saying that all travelling must end with the dis- 
covery of the North Pole. No saying could betray a more 
utter blindness to all the finer attractions which Alpine adven- 
ture ever must offer to men of spirit and sensibility. Indeed 
that annual migration which will have set in when these lines 
see the light is one of the most encouraging features of modern 
life, especially to those who at times may feel too sadly the 
inroads of modern self-indulgence and pretence. 

That in the main Alpine climbing is beneficial, perhaps even 
‘The Times’ will at this day scarcely care to dispute. It is 
sufficient for me to say, that of all the means in the hands of 
the physician for restoring tone to the jaded system, for purify- 
ing the blood, and for cheering the mind, an Alpine holiday is 
the best. It has been asserted, however, that mountaineering 
may be attended with dangers and evils so great as to counter- 
balance much of its good; and on the occasion of a paper on 
the Physical Aspects of Mountaineering, read by myself to 
the Clinical Society of London, in 1873, many of those present 
spoke decisively of harm which in certain cases had resulted 
therefrom. But indeed I often wonder that the harm done is 
so little. When year after year I sce young men, who for 
eleven months have been engaged in business or professions, 
suddenly fling themselves upon the mountains with that reck- 
lessness which after all one loves to see in young Englishmen, 
I feel thankful that we are made of tough stuff. Let us see, 
however, how this noble ardour may be wisely regulated with- 
out being subdued. 

The chief clements of healthy Alpine climbing are three. 
—l. Strength. 2. Condition. 3. Regimen. First, as to 
strength. There is no doubt that growing lads are far more 
liable to suffer from mountaineering than men of riper years. 
Boys and youths whose frames are not set may be allowed to 
make efforts, even severe efforts, provided that they are not 
straining or unduly prolonged. In youth we may look for 
agility and courage, but not for endurance or for straining 
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efforts. In my experience, physical prostration or disorder of 
the heart is more commonly set up in persons under twenty- 
one years than in their seniors. One lad among my friends, 
whe was taken over a high pass or two by his father, though 
not obviously overwrought at the time, suffered from cardiac 
disorder for some time afterwards, and numerous cases of the 
kind are on record. Such persons once pressed beyond their 
strength may remain subject to languor, nervousness and pal- 
pitation for many subsequent years. Ihave seen the same 
thing in women, who may in this respect be classed with grow- 
ing lads. Ihave seen many women broken down in health for 
a year or years by a few days’ mountaineering in the company 
of active men. ‘There are exceptions to all rules, but the rule 
here is, that no man should undertake a prolonged and arduous 
excursion until he has done growing, and that no woman 
should undertake it at all unless she be endowed with a mas- 
culine frame. Women and boys, on the other hand, if they 
have the requisite health, skill and training, may be encouraged 
to undertake difficult excursions on these conditions, that the 
labour is lightened by frequent and long intervals of rest, that 
it is not unduly prolonged—say not more than ten hours in all 
—and that it involves no great exposure to weather.* 

But it is often quite disheartening to see the folly of those 
who thoughtlessly lead their younger companions into work 
for which they are unfit, and who may thus inflict upon them 
a long if not a livelong injury, and bring mountaineering 
into unmerited discredit. For instance, a few summers ago 
when I was at Evolena, a tutor, presumably an educated 
and intelligent person, took a lad of sixteen in somewhat bad 
weather over the Col @Hérens, who had on the evening be- 
fore the start hurried up on foot from Sion, at the end of a 
through journey from England. These are the gross errors 
my present paper is intended to correct. If we pass from youth 
to age, we have to deal on the contrary with frames which are 
fit rather for patient endurance than for rapid bursts or for 
feats of agility. When a man passes forty years of age he 
may still be equal to his sixteen hours’ excursions; but as his 
frame, once too yielding, is now more rigid, if not too rigid, 
he must avoid quick work and take to plodding work. It is 
astonishing how well a man of sixty may still enjoy Alpine 
adventure if he takes things quietly and avoids a chill, The 


* Many ladies undertake laborious excursions on the understanding 
that they are partly carried by their guides. For these cases I cannot 
lay down any law. 
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heyday of a man’s climbing time is of course from twenty-five 
to thirty-five years of age. If he have a fine constitution and 
a fine frame, and obey the laws of condition and regimen, he 
may in these years do most things, and will not be checked by 
want either of agility, of push or of endurance. It is a serious 
question how far a man of this age and thus endowed may 
undertake anything whatever without fear of consequences. A 
long experience of Alpine and other athletic men leads me to 
believe that they may almost please themselves as to the work 
they do so long as they take frequent small quantities of food 
during the day and plenty of rest. 

The heart is very liable to suffer in the lives of porters, 
bargemen, strikers and the like, but in them the labour is 
monotonous and continuous. I believe it does a man far less 
harm to climb the Matterhorn one day, and to smoke a pipe 
under a tree the day after, than to labour less severely but 
more continuously day after day, well or ill, cheerful or mise- 
rable, and without giving the body generous rest and feeding 
times between whiles. Some Alpine men, rather foolishly, press 
anumber of hard days together, but even this probably fills 
only a fortnight, and the body has ample opportunity for sub- 
sequent repair. Still, at the same time, a strong man of eight 
and twenty or thirty should observe some moderation. I have 
in my books the notes of many cases of failing heart in the 
later life of men once deyoted to bodily activity, for which 
failure [ could find no adequate cause other than that labours, 
not in themselves perhaps too severe, but too incessantly under- 
taken, had told at last upon the vigour of that organ upon 
which hard labour chiefly presses.* I have noticed that al- 
though temperance, especially in the matter of alcohol, is of 
prime importance for a successful worker, yet that persons who 
are naturally small eaters run rather more risk of failure than 
those whose stomachs are more vigorous. A man who finds 
himself to be a small eater will do well therefore to undertake 
fewer excursions than others may do. He may do as much as 
others in a single day, but he must allow longer intervals for 
restoration. 

Secondly, we have to consider condition. Some men are 
always in condition, their own energy and mode of life favour- 
ing them in this respect. But the majority of the members 

of the Alpine Club are engaged in busy occupations and live 


* I should add that occasionally a valve of the heart is ruptured by 
a single violent strain, but this I think is not very likely to occur in 
Alpine climbing unless there be some fall or blow upon the chest. 
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in towns. How foolish are men so situated to rush to the 
Alps and climb as if they had been doing nothing else for 
a year! Physicians know well how often in this way men 
waste their precious holiday, and return home worse instead of 
better, for lack of appreciating that ten days at least are re- 
quired for the average man to get into order for a first-rate 
excursion. As most men travel quickly through from England, 
the day after arrival should be one of idleness, and the first 
week one of gradually increasing exertion. When the muscles 
ave called upon for unusual exertion they take the blood very 
rapidly, and if pressed unduly they take it at a more rapid rate 
than the heart can supply it; so that faintness or languor may 
come on instead of the looked-for increase of life and vigour. 
This is one way im which men may lose condition when they 
think they are training forwards; they may spend on the 
muscles more blood and force than they can spare. For those 
who can do so, it is far better of course to keep up some kind 
of vigorous and open-air exercise during the whole year. Many 
men are able to set off from Saturday to Monday; and most 
men can get away for a few days at Easter, Whitsuntide and 
Christmas. It is surprising how well a few short tours of this 
kind keep up practice. Finally, let all young mountaineers 
remember that ascents must be taken slowly. Nothing leads 
to more certain failure than rushing at one’s mountains. There 
is a certain slow, steady tramp, to be learnt in a day by 
watching an experienced guide, which pays best in the end, 
and by which the prudent tortoise always wins the race, In- 
experienced climbers, by too fast a pace at first, are tempted 
to the spoiling of their excursions, and, what is far more impor- 
tant, to the spoiling of their condition or even of their health. 
Thirdly and lastly as to Regimen, under which head some 
words on outfit may be included. AIL old mountaineers know 
that clothing must be warm enough to resist cold, and that 
heat must take cave of itself.* A suit of warm woollen makes 
it possible for the wearer to rest on the summit which he has 
won, not to mention the difference in bad weather between 
chilled bones and comparative comfort, between a slight cold 


* T say all old mountaineers know this, but perhaps insufficiently. 
One great point is, that thick woollen clothes do not allow of so rapid 
an abstraction of heat when wet, so that one does not feel cold even if 
very wet. ‘This hint I owe to my old friend and travelling companion, 
Mr. T. S. Kennedy, from whose great experience many more of my 
hints are originally derived. I may add in this note that the gaiters 
should be of the same woollen; stiff gaiters of leather or flax are very 
uncomfortable. 
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and a rheumatie fever. When walking in the heat the coat 
may be taken off, folded and fastened by two straps to two 
rings sewn to the waistband behind. Now that communication 
is so easy in Switzerland, neither our manners nor our comfort 
would suffer if we began to take more changes of raiment 
than usually we seem to do. For a hat, felt, sufficiently light 
in colour to turn the sun, is the best material; the brim may 
be what it pleases in front, but behind must be deep enough 
to shade the back of the head and neck. Veils or masks and 
spectacles are familiar armour; I would only say on this sub- 
ject that a few drops of strong ammonia in a tumbler of water 
make the best lotion for the face at one’s hotel, while in the 
snow cold cream is better than glycerine. Flannel is the only 
underclothing, the shirt being loose in the neck and with a 
turnoyer collar attached. The trousers should have an elastic 
band run in the waist, or be provided with two broad flaps 
behind, one of them bearing four buckles and the other four 
straps ; this is to avoid the need of braces or of a tight leather 
strap. Knickerbockers are easier than trousers to walk in, 
but almost necessitate garters, which are very injurious to the 
veins of the legs. Long stockings may however be fastened 
by tapes and loops to the waistband. If the trousers be 
turned up to the knees and the socks long enough to save the 
legs from scorching, the pedestrian will find them as easy as 
knickerbockers. It is not too much to say that everything 
depends upon the boots and socks. A little saving here is 
often or always the worst economy,as a bad boot may mean 
corns, blisters or footsoreness, or it may burst or be cut to 
pieces on the first moraine. 

Let the reader regard all advertisements with suspicion. 
It would seem to be as hard to produce a bootmaker as to 
make a poet, and the pedestrian has no choice but to go to 
the ‘haute noblesse’ of the guild; there are not more than six 
men in England, if that, who can make a walking boot—and 
they must be paid what they ask, which will be about one 
pound per boot more or less. For this the wearer will have 
seasoned supple leather and a boot in which he can walk six 
miles on the first day of wearing. The heels should be low 
and come well forward under the foot, the soles wide welted, 
not over thick, and the wrought iron nails should be clenched 
between the soles. The lacing should be openwell down the 
instep so that there may be the less tugging when the boot is 
damp or the feet swollen. The inner line of the foot should 
not slope towards the middle line, but should be cut straight 
forward, parallel to the great toe, and the boot should be 
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very wide forwards, so as to allow of the full lateral play of 
the foot. When measured for the boot let the buyer stand 
on one foot with his whole weight and have a line drawn round 
the expanded toes; that outline should be the outline of the 
coming boot.* One thing bootmakers, even the best, will 
not do—they will not make boots large enough. It is well, 
therefore, to be measured in two pairs of woollen stockings. For 
to walk easily a full-sized boot should be well filled up with a 
stocking far thicker than one sees on the feet of one’s friends. 
The stocking or sock should be large enough, and should be 
knitted even with a doubled wool if the reader be lucky enough 
to know any good old woman who can knit them so without 
knitting too tight, for that makes the stocking too hard. 
The best gloves are made of wash-leather lined with hare- 
skin, the fur inside. These should be made at home with 
a thumb poke and another for all four fingers. The best 
extra wrap is a waterproof Scotch shawl: it is light, will turn 
a lot of rain, and is useful for all sorts of things. 

Of knapsacks I say little. So long as I can find five shillings 
to pay another man to carry my knapsack so long shall I decline 
to stoop my back to the burden. Ifa man wishes wantonly to 
add to his work he can find more lively and wholesome ways 
of doing it than by loading his back and contracting his chest 
with this unhealthy bondage. Those who must carry a sack 
will carry those invented by Mr. White most easily, but the 
carrying gear in them is so wretchedly made that it must be 
remade before starting. The money thus spent would pay for 
a good part of the porterage. Of staves none are equal to a 
good short ice axe, say 3 ft. 4 in. long over all; even modest 
mountaineers like myself should carry an axe. I often have 
left mine behind for fear of seeming too ambitious, but almost 
as often have regretted it. Many a pleasant scramble on a 
glacier has to be foregone for want of an axe, and many a man 
for want of it has been pounded within an hour or two of his mn. 

As to diet, the sooner the pedestrian forgets all the mis- 
taken traditions of the trainer the better, and the sooner he 
wil be freed from what I may call the raw beefsteak impos- 
ture. That diet which suits us best in every-day life is best 

* Tt must be noticed that such an outline docs not lead to a broad- 
tocd boot; such a hoot, however comfortable, would be most incon- 
venient in rock climbing. 

{ Alpine men who do not care to pay makers like Fagg of the Hay- 
market will do well to get their boots in Switzerland, where excellent 
and cheap mountain boots are to be had. 
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for any work, and a time of stress is not a time to annoy the 
stomach with strange food. The body needs a mixed diet, and 
it is probable that sugar and fats are as useful in yielding mus- 
cular force as meat. The beautiful honey of a Swiss breakfast 
table is not without its moral.* It is another error to suppose 
that muscular labour requires far more food than mental labour. 
Many a man who gives full fling to a mountain appetite eats 
too much. Whatever be the case on off days, it is certain that 
on climbing days the food taken should be small in bulk and 
easy of digestion. On rising early when the powers of life are 
low, a little warm milk, tea or coffee, with a crust of bread, is 
sufficient. Breakfast should be taken within three hours of 
the start, at a quiet stage of the work, and a short rest should 
follow it. During the day small frequent meals are to be pre- 
ferred to larger and rarer ones. Nothing is better than a few 
sandwiches in the pocket to be eaten seriatim in quiet moments, 
and a few bits of chocolate or a handful of raisins contain a 
good deal of potential energy. . A bowl of milk is a very pre- 
cious thing if half an hour’s comparative quiet can be had for 
its absorption. ‘There are absurd prejudices abroad against 
milk, all based upon ignorance and blindness.t ‘The man who 
says one minute that milk ‘ takes the legs away,’ will be seen a 
minute later pulling at a flask of ‘kirsch.’ Now, if there be 
one thing in training more certain than another, it is that all 
alcoholic drinks during work are distinctly injurious. Claret 
and water may be so weak as to do a harm which is barely 
perceptible, but I-have seen many a ‘ tuchtiger Herr’ the worse 
for along pull even at red wine.{ Spirits are simply poison 
to the climber, and indeed, as Maclaren says, are to all young 


* The eviscerated loaf stuffed with honey is too well known and 
appreciated on the trail to need further commendation. 

{ There are some persons no doubt who are unable to digest milk. 
Those who are so unfortunate must, of course, refrain from it; for 
others there is no food so refreshing and so perfectly efficacious. 

; Lought perhaps to say that men who are small eaters and have 
but moderate digestive powers are, I think, the better for a little weak 
alcohol with their food. Moreover, it is needless to say that a man 
who has been in the habit of drinking wine all his life cannot omit it 
altogether and at once without some discomfort, unless he be a 
vigorous eater. In any case, however, half a tumbler of claret filled up 
with water is amply sufficient for anyone, and this should not be 
required more than twice in the day. ‘The use of tobacco affects men 
so variously, I must leave the question of its use to each to decide for 
himself. Iam myself certainly better without it, but other men seem 
to be the better for its moderate use. 
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healthy men as ‘ vitriol to steel.’ Cold tea is not very nice to 
my thinking, and when fine mountain water is to be had what 
more can a man want?* Brandy, except as a remedy against 
diarrhoea, may be left at head-quarters; its use in exhaustion 
is but little. If far from home, to drink it is but to call forth 
an outburst of energy which leaves the store behind less than 
ever, so that the second collapse is worse than the first; and its 
use in cold and exposure is a terrible, often a fatal error. By 
promoting the flow of blood to the surface it promotes the 
quicker radiation of its heat, and the chilled blood chilling the 
inwards dulls them with the stupid sleep of death. A little 
wine may be taken, if required, when work is over, but nothing 
can be less reasonable than the prevalent fashion of priming 
the stomach with wine to receive a large evening meal after 
the day’s labour. After a hard day the vital powers are not 
ready to provide for this additional task, and if there be no 
immediate indigestion there is a needless weariness on the 
morrow. After hard work let the evening meal be small and 
simple, and the next morning’s breakf ast will be the more 
keenly enjoyed. Should the ‘return be late, it is unwise to 
dine or sup at all. Let a basin of warm milk or soup be 
swallowed, and bed be sought early. During more tranquil 
sleep the bountiful fluid will feed the veins without an effort. 
Should there be much weariness and the warmth of bed be at 
hand, a small spoonful of cognac may be added to the drink. 
On returning earlier, say at 3.0 or 4.0 Pp. M., from a long 
excursion, it is best to take some very light food at once 
(lemonade and a crust, Hd.) and a good rest. After that 
bathe and change and take a moderate dinner. If the weari- 
ness be honest “fatioue only, and not exhaustion, there is no 
restorative like a brief cold bath, such as one may enjoy so 
deliciously at Cormayeur or at Chamonix. Morning tubs are 
not very cony eniently to be had in Switzerland; a good wash 
all over with soap and tepid water, when conyenient, is to be 


* Twenty years ago water-drinking was unknown, and men if for- 
bidden wine, beer and spirits would hold up their hands in amazement 
and ask what on earth they were to drink. Water was supposed ‘ to 
lie cold on the stomach.’ Mr. Kennedy says that the manufacture of 
ginger-beer should be encouraged in Swiss innkeepers, for they can 
charge half a frane for what would only cost them a penny, and would 
need no carrying upon mules. Besides, it would improve the Chamonix 
porter much if everybody insisted on giving him two bottles of ginger- 
beer for his day’s refection instead of two bottles of wine. The fact is, 
Mr. Kennedy might make the ginger-beer question the subject of a 
special communication to the Club. 
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preferred. The feet should always be washed well with soap 
and warm water on returning from the walk. Blisters, if they 
form, must be pricked at the edges and allowed gently to 
empty themselves, but these and foot-soreness may generally 
be prevented by soaping or tallowing the foot and the inside 
of the stocking before starting, by pouring brandy or whisky 
into the boot when the feet feel heated or sore, and by declining 
to carry a knapsack. Hard corns must be pared down after 
soaking the foot for half an hour in warm water, and the root 
dug out with a blunt point; soft corns must be pulled out 
with tweezers, and a little greased lint be placed between the 
toes. In-growing toe-nail must be seen to by a surgeon before 
leaving England, but if discovered abroad, the nail must be 
seraped yery thin longitudinally in its middle third, the enter- 
ing edge raised, and a cushion of oiled lint inserted under it. 

Frostbite has two stages—the livid stage, which is easily 
curable, and the stage of tallowy whiteness with shrinking and 
insensibility of the feet, which is not so simple. Some persons 
are more liable to frostbite than others, and the use of alcohol 
disposes to it. With care the part may be saved even in the 
second stage. ‘The great point is, to call back the blood with- 
out producing inflammatory reaction. The application of heat 
produces this at once, and the result is probably gangrene. So 
it is right to begin rubbing the part gently with snow, and 
then to make a step forward with cold water and brisker rub- 
bing. This operation must be conducted in a cold room or out 
of doors, if possible, away from the wind. The same precau- 
tion must be observed in case of insensibility from cold. To 
carry the sufferer into a warm room and administer hot bottle 
outside and inside is fatal kindness. Gentle rubbing with soft 
woollen in a cold room should be used first, and a little very 
weak warm wine and water administered when swallowing 
power returns. ‘The patient should next be put into a cold 
bed ina cool room. Some idiots are in the habit of poisoning 
these sufferers with injections of tobacco-water. Sprains are 
another of the common troubles of mountaineering. The great 
rule is to give a sprain thorough rest, until the more active 
symptoms are gone by. During this time hot fomentations 
should be assiduously kept up, and the limb somewhat elevated. 
Mere stiffness, after the inflammation has subsided is best 
treated by hand-rubbing morning and eyening, and no exercise 
should be taken until the stiffness has passed away. Bruises 
and flesh wounds rarely require anything more than rest and 
cold water dressing. Arnica is of little yalue, and its use is 
not free from danger, 
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Mountain sickness is often felt especially by untrained men 
during the first days of a tour even at moderate elevations 
(10- 13 ,000 ft.). There is no certain cure for it known except 
turning back, a remedy not popular with Englishmen; but a 
short halt and, if possible, a doze of even five minutes will 
often suffice to remove the disagreeable sensations. For that 
sickness and diarrhoea to which some persons are liable when 
abroad, it is well to take of carbonate of soda twenty grains, 
syrup of ginger and tincture of rhubarb, of each a teaspoonful, 
three or four times a day for two or three days. If the 
diarrhoea still continue, some prepared chalk, bismuth, and 
charcoal (say fifteen grains of each) should be taken as often 
in water; and to this again ina more obstinate case ten to 
thirty grains of laudanum may be added. When attacked by 
diarrhoea on the march I have sometimes stopped it by a 
longish pull at neat cognac. The brandy must be good and 
half a wine glass at least will be required, and may have to be 
repeated. Many travellers find constipation, on the other 
hand, to be their enemy. The great secret here is not to let 
the function get behindhand. ‘To fall in arrears and then fire 
big guns is a very bad plan; keep things gently forwards by 
taking two or three grains, or less, of rhubarb with meals ; and 
if anything more be required tnke in the morning a little 
Pullna or Hunyadi water, or a dose of Lamplough’s saline or 
‘citrate of magnesia.’ * 

In conclusion, all athletes should be well aware of the 
dangers of going too suddenly out of training. Violent changes 
of the equilibrium of the body are dangerous i in either direc- 
tion; and as the mountaineer should slowly get into harness, 
so slowly must he loosen the girth of his loins and descend the 
delectable mountains with lingering fect. 


Saxipraces. By Crartes Packer, F.L.8. Part 2. 
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lie a paper in the February number of this Journal, I have 
endeavoured to sketch the distribution in Hurope of one 
division of Saxifrages, those whose leaves are distinguished by 
crustaceous pores. I propose now to go through the rest of 
the family whose leaves are more or less tender, and not pitted 
yy crustaceous pores; though conscious that in a pean? of this 


* This latter is very useful in assuaging iey erishness during hot aay 8 
on the snow.—Hb, 
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kind, which is at most only quasi-scientific, one runs the risk 
of being found by some readers too serious and minute, and by 
others too discursive and inexact. 

Engler arranges the soft-leaved Saxifrages in twelve sec-~ 
tions; but no two botanists seem quite agreed in their classifi- 
cation of the different species; some attaching more importance 
to the structure of the hairs on the leaves, and some to the 
form of the capsule, and its greater or less connection with the 
calyx. 

For the general observer, these Saxifrages, as met ‘with in 
Europe, may be conveniently arranged into four groups, each 
more or less distinguished by the leaves. We shall then 
“have— 

1. The Trachyphyllum section, comprising also Hirculus, 
of which S, atzoides may be taken as the type. The leaves 
are narrow and undivided, somewhat fleshy, and often spinous. 
The Himalaya Mountains seem to have been the original 
centre of creation of this group. 

2. The Dactyloid section, characterised by herbaceous 
leaves, with linear or lanceolate segments, often 3 or 5-partite, 
and sometimes palmatifid. The species of this group seem 
principally to have been developed in the west of Kurope, and 
essentially to belong to the Mediterranean region, S. mus- 
coides may be taken as the type. 

3. The sections Boraphila and Robertsonia, with leaves 
mostly reniform, serrate at the edges, rather fleshy, and covered 
with articulate hairs. |S. sted/aris is the type of this group. Its 
original habitat seems to be North America, where a great 
number of the species are still flourishing on the Rocky 
Mountains. 

4, The section Nephrophyllum, with the leaves membrana- 
ceous in texture, and reniform in their outline, often more or 
less inciso-lobed. ‘There is a tendency in this group to pro- 
duce little bulbs in the axils of the leaves. The common 
meadow saxifrage, S. granulata, may be taken for the type 
of the various species, which are widely spread; though appa- 
rently of Arctic origin, they are abundant in Central and 
Southern Europe, especially on the Spanish peninsula, 

As Saxifraga aizoon and 9. oppositifolia represent the cal- 
careous-leayed Saxifrages in the Arctic regions, so each of 
these four sections of soft-leaved Saxifrages seems to have at 
least one representative in the far North. ‘The first section, 
Trachyphyllum, represented in the Arctic regions by the species 
S. aizoides, THirculus, and bronchialis, on the mountains of 
Europe, is restricted to four species: the yellow autumn saxi- 
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frage, S, atzovdes, so common along the water-courses of almost 
every mountain chain, but w hich does not descend farther 
south than the Pyrenees; 8. Hirculus, which is not found 
either on the Alps or Pyrenees, but sparingly on marshy ground 
at the foot of some of the lower ranges; S. aspera, which with 
its sharp-pointed leaves seems closely allied to the Arctic form, 
S. bronchialis. In high situations the leaves are more closely 
set, less pointed, and curved inwards, forming a dwarf variety, 
S. bryoides, which in the Pyrenees is the more common form. 

On the mountains of the Port d’Oo, near Luchon, it is exceed- 
ingly abundant, and in all that region it is the only form. In 
the shape and arrangement of the flowers there is not the 
slichtest difference, but the thickly-clustered compact arrange-— 
ment of the leaves keeps S, dryoides entirely distinct from S, 

aspera; and though both are found in some localities, the former 
is never seen at a less elevation than 2,600 métres. Far 
away in the Hast, on some of the mountains of Styria and 
Carinthia, we have a very delicate and rare species belonging 
to this section, S. tenella (W ulf.), with fine, sharp-pointed, entire 
leaves, and Father small, curved petals, of a clear white colour, 
set on very delicate stalks. 

Of the third section, including Boraphila and Robertsonia, 
we have 8. s¢edlaris as the Arctic type; and of all the Saxi- 
frages perhaps this species is the one most widely spread, being 
found in all quarters of the globe, and in America reaching 
into the southern hemisphere, on the mountains of Patagonia. 
It is very common on the mountains of Britain as well as Ire- 
land, and abounds in the Alps and Pyrenees. The closely 
allied species, S. lewcanthemifolia (Lap.), exists only in Europe 
at some Pyrenean stations, Near Cauterets it is abundant; 
as also on the slaty schists of some of the ranges of Malibierne. 
Another species, S. nivalis, though occurring rarely on the 
Seotch mountains, is nowhere found in C entral Europe, and 
seems exclusively confined to Arctic and sub-Aretiec regions. 

In the group Robertsonia we have several species of Saxi- 
frages, almost entirely confined to Western Europe, and none 
of them Arctic. In their spotted petals they have a consider- 
able resemblance to those of S. stellaris, possibly the parent 
type. At all events, I do not think that the difference of the 
hairs being articulate or not articulate, any more than the 
anther filaments being flattened or subulate, can be looked 
upon as a well- defined distinction. In the Pyrenees there 
are at least three species, of which two, the common London 
Pride, Sasifraga umbrosa, and the Kidney-leaved Saxifrage, 
S. geum, are almost entirely confined to those mountains and 
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the west of Ireland. The third species, S. cunetfolia, extends 
much farther to the east, and this form is the only one which 
reaches far north, being found in Iceland. S. Andrewsii, the 
form with long saw-edged leaves often seen in gardens, and 
said to have been brought as a wild plant from Ireland, is evi- 
dently a hybrid, exactly intermediate both in the flower, leaves, 
and habit between S. wmbrosa and S. aizoon. 

Passing to the fourth section Nephrophyllum, with the 
membranaceous leayes, S. cernua, may be taken as the Arctic 
type, which also occurs, though not frequently, on some of the 
mountains of Tyrol and Carinthia, but in Central Europe is 
generally replaced by the common meadow saxifrage, S. yra- 
nulata; just as another Arctic species of this section, S. rivu- 
laris, which is never found farther south than Scotland, is 
replaced in south Tyrol by S. arachnoidea, a very delicate 
form, almost resembling a chrysosplenium, to which this sec- 
tion of Saxifrages the most closely approaches. 

Another yery common and rather coarse-looking species of 
this section, the round-leaved saxifrage, S. rotundifolia (1.), 
when it gets far east, puts on an improved aspect, and appears 
in the very neat little form of S. Yaygetea, whose little orbi- 
cular polished leaves resemble very much those of the Sol- 
danella. 

We have also in this section the little wall saxifrage, S. ¢ri- 
dactylites, which is frequent on old walls and rocks, throughout 
Europe, from the Mediterranean to the Arctic circle. On the 
higher mountains it is for the most part replaced by a more 
compact and robust plant, 8. contraversa (Sternberg), which in 
the north-east passes into a still more luxuriant form, S. petrea 
Pona, characterised by its palmate leaves, almost recalling the 
form of S. rivularis. ‘There are several other species of this 
group peculiar to Spain and the western peninsula, among 
which may be mentioned S. biternata (Bois), and SS, gemmulosa, 
from the mountains of Granada, and the large white-flowered \S. 
Cossoniana, from the mountains of Valentia, which Wilkomm 
says has the largest flowers of any of the Saxifrages of Spain. 

I have purposely reserved to the last, as the most interest- 
ing, the Dactyloid section—-Saxifrage Verw, as Don calls 
them, and indeed they are the true Saxifrages, for while those 
of the Trachyphyllum and Aizoon groups approach rather to 
the Sedum family, the Robertsonia and Nephrophyllum sec- 
tions come somewhat near to the Ribes. ‘They are strictly 
Alpine, though with the exception of a single species, S. ces- 
pitosa (1.), they are none of them at all Arctic. Many of the 
species abound in the Pyrenees and the Spanish Sierras, and a 
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considerable number also occur on the Alps and Carpathians, 
but very few reach into Asia. On the Himalaya the Saxi- 
frages of this section seem to be altogether wanting; and 
although there are several species belonging to it on the lofty 
ranges Sof the Cor dilleras, I believe there are none, except the 
one Arctic type, to be found on the Rocky Mountains. 

It is singular that the one Arctic species of this group, 
S. decipiens (hr. ), corresponding to the S, eespitosa of Linneus, 
which is found under the form S. hirta on the mountains of 
Kerry, descends no farther south than the Jura and Hartz 
ranges, and is altogether wanting in the Pyrenees, the cradle 
of so many of the kindred species. It would, perhaps, be rash 
to fix on any one parent form, but from the present distribu- 
tion of the Dactyloid Saxifrages, we may safely assign the 
Mediterranean basin as the original home of existing species, 
many of them being endemic on the mountains of the western 
peninsula. 

Starting therefore from such a centre, let us take any upland 
gorge of the Central Pyrenees, the well-known Port de Ven- 
asque will serve as an example, and confine our attention to 
the Saxifrages of the dactyloid section that we there find, 
tracing them upwards. The first probably that strikes our 
attention is S. exarata(Vill.), with its white petals conspicuous 
upon the dark green, deeply veined, trifid leaves. This saxi- 
frage is not uncommon in the Alps, extending east as far as 
Styria; but the two cognate forms, S. nervosa and S. intricata, 
are confined entirely to the eastern Pyrenees and some of the 
Spanish ranges. Growing side by side with this, at the same 
elevation, we have the S. muscoides (Wulf.), not inaptly 
christened by Sieber Sazifraga varians ; for so much does it 

vary in colour, habit and stature, in its different localities, 
that it is only when the plants are rigidly compared by the 
botanist that they are seen to belong to ‘the 's same species. The 
flowers are usually of a yellowish tinge. In the Eastern 
Pyrenees, in the Vallée d’Eyne, there are several striking 

varieties of this plant, and one very robust form that I gathered 
last year below the Col de Nuria I have nowhere else seen. 
In the Alps, also, this is a very common species, and on some 
mountains im Ty rol especially, a variety, S. atropurpurea 
(Sternb.) is found with purple flowers. <A little higher up the 
Port, at about 2,000 métres, upon the wettest rock s, we have 
two curious Saxifrages, which are only found in the Central 
Pyrenees, S. aquatica (Lap. ), with its large palmate leaves, 
and rather coarse habit, and a much more  fine- cut plant, S. 
ajugifolia (L.), with the flower-stalks springing from the axils 
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of the lower leaves. Growing with these two there is a hybrid 
form, intermediate in every respect, S. capitata (.) Higher 
still, near the summit, of the Port, at 2,400 métres, we have 
another saxifrage entirely distinct with its spathulate leaves, 
which are generally undivided, S. androsacea, This saxifrage 
seems to exist, though not very abundantly, on most of the 
European ranges, and occasionally a form is met with trifid 
leaves, with the misleading name; S. pyrenaica (Scopol.) In 
Tyrol I have several times gathered this variety, but could 
neyer procure a specimen from the Pyrenees. Going higher 
stillwe have avery special form of saxifrage, S, pubescens (Pour. ), 
with the dark trifid leaves set in close rosettes, from the centre 
of which emerge the slender pedicels, bearing two or three 
white flowers, streaked with three purple veins. At the highest 
elevation, 2,700 métres and upwards, the leaves become smaller ; 
the old ones persisting, and the rosettes are set so close as to 
form regular little columns, S. Zratiana (Schultz). This saxi- 
frage passes into various forms, and seems to hybridise freely 
with some of the others, especially with 8. muscoides and 
S. exarata. Besides the Pyrenees, it is only found on the 
highest summits of the Sierra Nevada, where I have ga- 
thered it at 3,500 métres, on the actual summits of the 
Veleta and Mulhahacgen, under the form §. Devadensis 
(Bois). The name given it by Grenier, S. Grenlandica 
(Lap.), only tends to confuse, as it is not an Arctic plant, 
and entirely distinct from S. Granlandica of Linneus. Going 
a little farther east in the Pyrenees, on the Pie Crabére, 
on the confines of Ari¢ége, we have another saxifrage be- 
longing to this section, S. pentadactylis, which has the most 
finely-cut segments to the leaves of all the Saxifrages. It is not 
very easy to separate this species from the S. obscura of 
Grenier and Godron, which grows very abundantly on the 
rocks on the west side of the Lac Lanoux above Ax in Ariége, 
at a height of 2,200 metres. ‘The Saxifrage on the summit of 
the peaks Barthélemy and Tarbessou in the same district seem 
to be the genuine S. nervosa of Lapeyrouse, and identical 
with the plant I have gathered on the Sierra de Moncayo. 
The three forms are easily distinguishable to the eye. S. obscura 
from Lac Lanoux seems to be intermediate between S. nervosa 
and WS. pentadactylis. In addition to these species with strictly 
linear segments, as we go farther east, we come upon the 
grand palmate-leaved Saxifrages, which make such a show 
with their long unguiculate milk-white petals. The S. gerani- 
oides (1.), the P yrenean representative of this class, makes its 
first appearance on the granite rocks of the Pic de Montarto, 
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a little to the east of the Maladetta, and thence follows the 
range eastward as far as the Vallée d’Eyne, where it displays 
itself in the greatest profusion, hybridising freely with other 
forms, and among these hybrids may probably be reckoned 
S. paniculata (Cavour). Any botanist wishing to investigate 
these varieties will be well rewarded by a visit to the Vallée 
WEyne in the early part of July. He will find the hybrid 
Saxifrages on the granite boulders on the west side of the 
valley, about 300 métres above the stream. 

S. geranioides is special to the Pyrences; but in the island of 
Madeira it is almost repeated in S, Maderensis, and in Spain 
there are several allied species with palmate leaves, pointed 
sepals: and unguiculate large white petals. On the limestone 
rocks of the central and western Pyrenees we have no species 
of this type; but at Pampeluna, where the granite again crops 
out, we find a somewhat similar saxifrage, S. cuneata (Wildh), 
swith leathery and somewhat wedge- shaped leaves; and still 
farther to the west, on the mountains above Leon in the 
Asturias, we have a species of the same type, S. trifurcata 
(Schrad). 

Passing farther to the east we come to the region of the 
Maritime Alps. Here we have no longer the geranium-leaved 
Saxifrage, but another kindred form, 8. pedemontana (All. ), sup- 
plies its place, differing in the form of the leaves, which are 
wedge-shaped instead of round, and have pointed segments, 
but the unguiculate petals are almost the same. ‘To the north 
of these two districts, and about equally distant from both, 
there is a wild tract of granite in the mountains of the 
Cevennes, and here we find another form of the palmate- 
leaved saxifrage, intermediate between the two last-named 
species, S. pedatifida (Khr.). This striking plant, with its 
deeply-cleft and strongly-nerved leaves, may be seen growing 
in great profusion on the granite boulders on the N.N. W. side 
of the Mont Lozére, at a height of 1,500-1,600 métres. It 
might easily be missed by those who make the ascent, as it 
does not grow on the summit of the mountain. It is found on 
one or two other granite mountains, but only in that district. 
The Madeira species seems to be intermediate between this and 
S. geranioides. 

North of the Cevennes, in the mountains of the Cantal and 
Auvergne, we have another saxifrage, S. hypnoides (Li.), which 
from its wide dispersion, being scattered over Trance and 
Spain, and extending to the far north of Britain, and even 
Iceland, may be taken as a parent form of many of the species. 
Its special characteristic is haying the leaves crowded together 
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into spindle-shaped buds, which are covered with white hairs, 
a feature which is exaggerated in some of the Spanish endemic 
species, notably in the S. conifera of the province of the Leon, 
and in the S. globulifera of Granada. Perhaps to the same 
origin may be traced S, Sponhemica (Gmel.), a very neat and 
pretty plant, with its flowers of a creamy white, and fine-cut, 
mucronate, 8 or 5-partite leaves, which shows itself to great 
advantage on the dark basalt ledges of the Puy de la Goutte, 
north of Clermont Ferrand. 

Of the small yellow-flowered, cut-leaved Saxifrages all 
through the Pyrenees and the western Alps, S. muscoides 
(Wulf.) is the prevailing form. The leaves of this species are 
generally trifid; but in the eastern Pyrenees, below the Col 
de Nuria, we find a dwarf form with all the leayes entire, 
var. pygmea (Haw.). Gradually, as we go farther east, we 
are introduced to several species of entire-leaved Dactyloid 
Saxifrages, of which S. androsacea is the only representative 
in the Pyrenees. First, in the neighbourhood of Mont Cenis, 
we have S. planifolia (Lap.), very closely resembling the entire- 
leaved variety of S. muscotdes, but distinguished from it by the 
obtuse round-headed leaves, which persist, when dead, taking 
a hue of light ashy brown. ‘This species, though nowhere 
abundant, extends far to the east im Tyrol and Carinthia, 
but I consider Lapeyrouse is mistaken in placing it in the 
Pyrenees. In different years I have carefully searched for 
it in the Vallée d’Hyne, the place indicated by him, without 
discovering a trace. <A rare variety of this saxifrage with 
purple flowers, S. Facchinii (Koch), is found on the Plattkofel, 
and on the northern rocks of the Rosengarten. JI may mention 
that the rocks on the Mahlknecht Pass, N. of the Rosengarten, 
are very rich in rare saxifrages, many of them apparently 
hybrids. One specimen that I gathered there was especially 
remarkable, with the flowers of S. Facchinii and the trifid 
leaves of S. muscotdes. Very near to S. planifolia comes 
S. glabella of the Apennines and the Abruzzi, a saxifrage with 
spathulate leaves, apparently intermediate between S. andros- 
aceaand S. sedoides. S. Seguicré is another diminutive saxifrage, 
with spathulate rather pointed leaves. Like the last, it would 
seem to be an intermediate form, but has less the character of 
S. androsacea, and partakes more of S. sedoides. 

The Saxifraga sedoides (L.), the typical species of this section 
in the Eastern Alps, as S. mauscoides is in the Western, though 
found here and there in the Swiss Alps, seem to abound most 
in south Tyrol. I much question whether it occurs in the 
Hastern Pyrenees, where it has been indicated by Lapeyrouse. 
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Possibly the dwarf entire-leaved form of S. muscotdes has been 
mistaken for it; but S. sedotdes is entirely distinct, with the 
leaves and sepals sharp, and even mucronate, and the flower- 
stalks, which are usually without leaves, spring from the 
lateral axils, and not from the centre of the rosette. In 
Carinthia and eastern Tyrol a variety is found with the flower- 
stalks more or less clothed with leaves, S. Hohenwartii; and in 
the canton of the Grisons, in the neighbourhood of the Albula 
Pass, there is another dwarf species, S. stenopetala, distin- 
guished by its very narrow linear petals, and which, as the 
leaves are mostly trifid, seems nearer allied to S. muscoides. 

I am aware that I have not at all done justice to this 
interesting group of Saxifrages, but I have made the paper 
more than long enough for this Journal. To sum up, we 
may state generally, that of the Dactyloid Saxifrages, those with 
undivided or little-divided leaves, are found principally in the 
eastern and central Alps; those with many-divided stiff shining 
leaves, in the Pyrenees and Spanish mountains; and those 
with palmate leaves, in the eastern Pyrenees and western 
Alps. 

There is scarcely any family of plants that hybridise more 
readily ; and from this fact, as well as from the great variety of 
the natural species, of all Alpine plants the Saxifrages are the 
most interesting to cultivate. The large-leaved rather coarse 
plant with pink flowers, seen in old-fashioned gardens, is not 
a truce Saxifrage, having three styles instead of two, and is 
now distineuished by the name of Bergenia. Another species, 
with hanging viviparous stolons and round leathery leaves, 
S. sarmentosa, from China, is often seen cultivated in pots, as 
also is a little eolden-flowered Saxifrage, S. oréentalis, from 
Asia. These two, and varieties of S. wmbrosa and S, hirta, 
from the mountains of Kerry, are pretty nearly the only 
species that we see usually cultivated. 

In my former paper I have endeayoured to stimulate 
botanical ardour to a certain extent only, but those members of 
the Club who have a garden will, I hope, not rest content with 
amassing treasures for the herbarium. A visit to the garden 
of Mr. Backhouse, of York, or Mr. Maw, at Benthall, or Mr. 
iacombe, at Bristol, will show them what may be done in 
making Alpine plants not only grow but thrive, away from 
their native mountains. The chief trouble of cultivation is 
getting the plants home alive, and in good condition; but 
then with patience, and a little attention - to repress the native 
weeds, which are too apt to assert their rights as the dominant 
species, and bearing in mind that plants require three things— 
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water, good drainage and a little sunshine, the admirer of 
Alpine nature will be able to gather together many, though 
not all, of his fayourites round his own door. 

To him I need not, I am sure, point out how much more 
interesting are these children of the snows than the ribbon- 
streaked rows of half-bred geraniums and calceolarias associated 
with the system of bedding-out. 


A PLEA FOR NORWAY. By Lorp Garvaau. 


A good deal has been said lately about the exhaustion of the Alps, 
and it has even been suggested that its work being complete nothing is 
left for our Alpine Club but to lay itself down quietly and die. In 
the recent discussion on this subject, a mountain-country almost as 
near to us as the Alps has been, it seems to me, too little taken into 
account. ‘To those who have done Switzerland, made all the proper 
ascents, and tried, perhaps, some of the improper ones, I venture to 
suggest a new field for their exertions. 

It is comparatively but seldom that any article appears relating to 
the unfrequented ranges of the Norwegian Peninsula, which form as it 
were the bulwark of Northern Europe against any encroachment on 
the part of the Atlantic. Yet these mountains are scarcely to be sur- 
passed for wild gleaming beauties and vivid grandeur by any other 
region of the whole globe. Such, at least, is my experience after living 
many months among them at different periods. Hyen after Switzerland, 
I find that I return to Norway with increased attachment, as to a home 
and country which though comparatively tame and familiar, never 
ceases to be fresh and invigorating. 

In Switzerland there is a limit to the wild mountain districts one is 
accustomed to traverse; but in Norway the pleasures of a mountain 
life are inexhaustible, and the territories that one is at perfect liberty 
to dwell upon, in hut or tent, are often bounded only by the sea, and 
present, with their snow and ice-fields, a for ever-changing varicty 
of scenery. 

Whether we try the Fille Fjeld, Dovre Fjeld, Sogne Fjeld, or any of 
the other ranges that compose the backbone of the Scandinavian Pen- 
insula, with Galdhoppigen, Gausta, or Sulitelma, as points visible from 
far on the horizon, to make for in their several districts; or the differ- 
ent glaciers between Hallingdal and Hardanger, where my observations 
have been chiefly made—such as Ornsbrwen, Vargebroeen, Hardanger 
Yokulen, Stor Skavlen, with Vosseskavlen, and Hallingskarven (names 
more familiar to my cars than Snowdon, Plinlimmon, or any other 
mountain in England), we find from their summits the same unlimited 
expanse, infinity of wild grandeur, and apparently everlasting succes- 
sion of other distant ranges, rising one beyond another, in the errulean 
blue of distance, like waves of some gigantic onward-moying sea, 
Amongst glaciers, I ought to mention that of Justedal upon the Sogni 
Fjord, perhaps the largest; and that of Folgefond on the Hardanger 
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Fjord, which seems to alter its appearance every year. But these 
features, however interesting, do not constitute the irresistible fuscina- 
tion of Norway, or the superiority which I claim for it over the other 
mountainous countries of Hurope, Switzerland not excepted. It is the 
air, a charm peculiar to Norway that no other land can give, and the 
benefit of which, live roughly as one may upon the mountains, no 
hardship is able to take away. Upon the Alps, the air in comparison 
is sharp and biting, without being in reality so fresh; for it has been 
carried over thickly-populated lands by every wind, whereas the pure 
influence of the Gulf Stream on Norway fills the atmosphere with 
wholesome elements which, in all weathers, make that peninsula more 
healthy than any other part of Europe. So lasting, moreover, is Nor- 
Wegian air in its effects, that it may fairly be compared to the fabulous 
‘Elixir of Life’ sought after vainly in past ages by the alchemists; but 
discovered in our own on the mountains, where it can be partaken of 
without the assistance of any alchemy, breathed pure and simple, and 
inhaled without fear or scruple. 

Norwegian travel has its hardships as well as its pleasures. I have been 
where the wind gathers up sheets of driving snow from the frozen surface, 
and lifting, whirls it round and round with dazzling beauty in the sun- 
shine; where, at night, violent gusts drive the frozen particles into one’s 
face with stinging force, covering head and shoulders as with a white 
garment. I have been where the only dwelling that offered shelter was 
covered with snow, and appeared with rows of pointed icicles just like 
an Esquimaux hut, save for the heads and horns of reindeer stuck 
outside, each with a snowy burden. The return of fine weather will 
change the whole scene, cause waterfalls to rush down the faces of the 
cliffs, leaving bridges of solid snow over torrents which have been set 
free, and lighting up tunnels under huge masses of ice with the loveliest 
colour of transparent blue, through which the purest of all pure water 
dashes with sparkling brilliancy, and noisy echo to its constant roar. 

As for the people, their life is primitive, their character obliging, 
honest, extremely hospitable, and sincere. To these qualities the 
Norwegian adds also a degree of hardihood and endurance, the result 
of the life which he has led from childhcod. Dwelling on the borders 
of a frozen region, traversing continually its snowy heights, and listen- 
ing from infancy to the conversation only of deerstalkers and huntsmen, 
out perhaps for days and nights upon the chase, in keen pursuit of rein- 
deer, he becomes insensible to danger, and capable of ceaseless toil. As 
guides, I have found Norwegians always to be trusted. ‘They are invari- 
ably patient, civil, competent, and well informed as to local topography ; 
and I never knew a single instance of dishonesty or drunkenness. I 
speak with the experience of four successive seasons, during which no 
less than twenty-one have been employed either as boatmen, carriers, 
or guides, 

That part of Norway sometimes called Finmark, but commonly 
known by the name of Lapland, which is remotely situated in the 
extreme North, is occupied by a race of people whose appearance, 
language, and mode of life are entirely unlike what we find elsewhere 
in the Scandinavian Peninsula. In this people some have discovered a 
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resemblance to the Gypsies; some have even fancied them to be 
descended from the lost tribes of Israel (!) ; but there can be no doubt 
they represent the aboriginal inhabitants of Norway before the 
Scythians or followers of Odin, whose descendants are the present 
Scandinavian race, came in and drove them, as the Saxons drove 
the Celts, into the most remote and inhospitable extremities of their 
own land. Here, however, the Laplanders seem perfectly contented, 
declaring themselves happy in possession of, and unwilling to take 
any exchange for, the enjoyment of their wandering mode of life. 
With no habitation whatever but his tent, an abode that may be 
shifted from place to place at will, wherever fancy, caprice, or inclina- 
tion may tempt him for a while to live, the Laplander has no care in 
life but for his herd of tame reindeer, which provide him with the 
means of travelling, with clothing for all seasons, with food and drink 
at all times of the year, milk daily, venison, and the warmest fur. Of 
their sinews he will manufacture cord and string; as also from the 
horns he will make spoons, and so on; each family of Laplanders 
requiring, therefore, a herd for its support of no less than tl.ree hundred 
reindeer or more, which live only upon the moss that is named after 
them. ‘This moss is found more abundantly in Sweden than in Nor- 
way ; but in the former country it is much less used, by reason of the 
climate, which is far colder in Norway, where the land is higher, 
healthier, and more adapted to their wants. The Laplander takes 
particular delight in the society of his own family, to which he is 
deeply attached and towards which he exhibits, especially if there are 
young children, the tenderest affection. 

Anyone who wishes for such a life as I have described, and is pre- 
pared for the light hardships which it involves, ought to be completely 
independent, and not rely upon the country for night’s lodging or 
supplies, but have his own tent and necessary outfit. In the far North 
he will be rewarded by the contemplation of some of Nature’s most 
glorious phenomena ; by scenes of grandeur pure and holy, enough to 
make a turning point in one’s whole life, an epoch to look back upon. 
In summer-time he will see the midnight sun; in winter, if able to 
endure it, the weird magical effect which makes all nature seem to lie 
spell-bound by some enchantment, when colouring the sky with a 
million rainbow hues it is seen over vast, endless territories of un- 
trodden snow,—the Aurora Borealis. In no part of the world, I 
believe, can scenery be witnessed more glorious, ennobling, or 
sublime; no country of Kurope will be found more healthy in its influ- 
ence, or profitable to wander over, with tent and guides, than Norway. 


ALPINE NOTES. 
Tue Cima pr Jazzt From Macuanaca.—The following letter has 
been received :— 
To the Editor of the Alpine Journal. 
‘Dear Sir,—I notice in the ‘ Alpine Journal” for November last 


an account of an ascent of the Cima di Jazzi from Macugnaga, by 
gE 2 


by Alpine Notes. 


Signor G. Spezzia, on August 27, 1874, placed under the heading 
“‘ New Expeditions.” It may therefore be interesting to you to know 
that I made this ascent (eleven days before) on the 16th of August in 
the same year. 

‘I left the Monte Rosa Hotel at Macugnaga at 3.30 a.m, with the 
younger Alexander Lochmatter (the son of the hotel keeper) and a 
porter, intending to cross the Weissthor and then ascend the Cima, 
but induced by the fineness of the weather and by Lochmatter’s assur- 
ance, in reply to a question from myself, that the direct ascent from 
that side had never been made, I changed my plans and decided to 
make the attempt. 

‘So far as my recollection and the few notes I have kept serve me, 
we left the Weissthor route at about 6 or 6.30, and reached the top of 
the mountain at 11.50; of these last five or five-and-a-half hours, 
three were spent on rocks, and about two on snow. ‘The final snow- 
slope brought us straight up to the cornice which fringes the crest 
of the mountain, through which Lochmatter cut a passage which 
landed us about six yards to the left of the actual summit. 

‘The Cima di Jazzi has also been ascended from the old Weissthor 
side by Mr. C. E. Mathews. Iam, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

“Arruur A, Pearson.’ 


Tuer Gross ScureckHorn AND Gross LAuTERAARHORN.—! Mr. Ball, in 
his ‘* Central Alps,” speaks of the summit of the Schreckhorn as “a 
crescent-shaped ridge about 400 yarns IN LENGTH, convex towards the 
east, with the highest peak at the north end, the projecting point at the 
south extremity,—called Gross Lauteraarhorn by the Hasli guides, and 
Desorhorn by others, being 91 feet lower than the other.” 

‘From personal observation last summer on the highest peak of the 
Schreckhorn, I am sure that the Swiss Federal Map by no means 
exaggerates the distance between the two peaks referred to, by placing 
them (according to its scale) at upwards of 1,040 yards apart.—I’, T. 
WETHERED.’ 

Hur on tne Cot pu Géant.—The following note has been received : 
—‘ Villeneuve, Val @ Aosta, July 17, 1876.—To-day forty-five guides, 
porters, and workmen take materials to the top of the Col du Géant 
from Courmayeur to make a hut there. ‘The greater part of them de- 
scend to Courmayeur to-day, but some few remain there over to-night 
to fix it to-morrow.—F. T. Werner.’ 

Monte Grneroso.—The following facts as to Monte Generoso may 
be added to those given in the ‘ Alpine Guide,’ 1876 :— 

Rovio, half-an- -hour’ s drive from the new station at Maroggia, is a 
charming halting-place, surrounded by chestnut groves and beautiful 
meadows, A curious and apparently very ancient church, with frescoes 
round the apse, stands alone on the brow five minutes’ walk west of 
the village. A carriage-road leads under the spurs of Monte Generoso 
to Arogno, in a romantic position at the head of a glen, whence a path 
crosses the hills to Val Intelvi. 

The proprietor of the ‘ Hotel Rovio,’ a comfortable pension, has made 
a good path practicable for horses to Dr, Pasta’s. It climbs through 
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the cliffs by two steep flights of zigzags, each surmounted by a level 
terrace looking over the lake towards Monte Rosa. 

Dr. Pasta’s house has been doubled in size by the addition of a 
wing, many of the rooms in which are furnished with balconies. 
All who have stayed any time at Dr. Pasta’s must have noticed the 
long and nearly level-topped spur which, abutting on the mountain at 
the ‘ Cascina,’ projects for some two miles towards the plain, dividing 
Val Muggio from the glen through which climbs the mule-path from 
Mendrisio. A gash was visible this spring in the turf under the brow. 
This is the extremity of a new carriage-road. Starting from Castello 
San Pietro, a hamlet a mile east of Mendrisio, it ascends by long zig- 
zags a very steep broom-covered hillside to the top of the crest, 
which it then skirts, now on one side now on the other, to within half 
a mile of the Hotel. The last mile of made road is still rough, but 
the rest is a fair country road practicable for carriages on springs. 
There must be many ladies and invalids who would gladly avail them- 
selves of this means of driving in comfort within an easy stroll of the 
inn, and thus avoid the tortures of the one-seated cars which crawl 
up the mule-path. But some local jealousy seems at work, not only 
to prevent the completion of the good road through the ‘ Cascina’ 
meadows to Dr. Pasta’s door, but also to conceal as far as possible the 
fact of its neighbourhood. 

It is impossible to do any justice to the beauty of the views of Val 
Muggio, the Zermatt range, and the lowlands seen from this road. 
No one should fail to follow it at least to the extreme promontory 
which overhangs Mendrisio. 

Doubt is still expressed in the ‘ Alpine Guide’ as to the possibility 
of distinguishing Monte Viso and the cathedral of Milan. In clear 
weather both are conspicuous to the naked eye from Dr. Pasta’s. 

It is satisfactory to be able to add that the financial difficulties of 
the time, combined with the hitch in the progress of the St. Gothard 
railway, have led to the abandonment of the branch line up Monte 
Generoso, for which the preliminary survey was lately made. 

Travellers already familiar with the road from Lugano to Luino will 
do well to cross to Lago Maggiore by Varese. A most charming 
country road, giving a superb view of Monte Rosa and the Saasgrat 
leads directly from Mendrisio to Varese.—D. W. I’. 

Forrran Atrtne Ciuss.—The general meeting of the Italian Club at 
Pistoja was fully successful, although the mountain excursions were 
interfered with by bad weather. An ‘ Alpine Exhibition’ was dis- 
played in the Circolo Filologico at Florence. It included photographs 
of the Apuan Alps, of the dolomites by Baron du Granges, and relief 
models of Htna and other mountains by Captain Pistoia of the Italian 
Staff. The section Domo d'Ossola showed a large collection of ‘ pictures, 
animals, and birds.’ The congress was attended by three German 
representatives, three Swiss, and one French. 

After the meeting some of the members ascended the Sagro and 
Pizzo @’Uccello. Barrels of wine and provisions were sent up to them 
by the good people of Castelnuovo di Garfagnana. Another party 
attended the opening of a new meteorological observatory at Lugliano, 
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a village near the baths of Lucca, The important part taken by the 
Italian Alpine Club in founding throughout Italy a number of such 
observatories is perhaps scarcely known in England. Monthly reports 
from over sixty stations are regularly published. A new one was 
established at Ceresole in the course of last month, and there are now 
few parts of the Italian Alps unprovided. 

The meeting of the Italian Alpine Club for.1877 will be held at 
Auronzo, 

The annual meeting of the French Alpine Club will be held on the 
13th, 14th, and 15th of August at Annecy. Excursions will be or- 
ganised to the Semnoz, the Parmelan, and the Tournette, also to 
Chamonix by the Col des Aravis. The Tarentaise Section proposes 
to meet on the 8th of August at the Lac de Tignes, and undertake 
some excursions before joining the general meeting. Members of the 
English club are especially invited to attend. 

The Swiss Alpine Club holds its annual meeting at Fribourg on the 
26th to 28th August. 

The American ‘Rocky Mountains Club’ held its first meeting at 
Colorado Springs on April 15, 1876, when Dr. Robert Lamborn was 
elected president. It is proposed at once to found a library, stored 
with maps, books, and government publications illustrating ‘ the Great 
West,’ the want of which has up to the present time been severely felt 
by travellers and residents. 


NOTICES. 


Tue ‘Swiss Jaurpucn.’*—The special district for 1874 lay between 
the Vorder-Rhein-Thal, Val Medel, and the Safien-Thal. Herr Coaz 
writes on its general physical character, fauna, flora, Ge.; Herr v. Spre- 
cher, on its history. A manuscript of Placidus a Spescha, written in 
1803, on the Passes of the Grisons, is here first published (from F. v 
Salis, of Chur). Excursions were made in the special district by Herren 
Miiller- Wegmann, Zeller-Horner, Seyffertitz, and Hoffmann-Burck- 
hardt. The two former contribute some excellent illustrations. Besides 
these there are papers on ‘ Mont Ventoux in Provence,’ ‘ Round Monte 
Rosa,’ and ‘The Matterhorn.’ There were no less than five parties on 
the mountain on the same day, August 10, 1874, amongst them Mr. 
Whymper with a photographic apparatus. This ascent is a strange 
contrast to Mr. Wethered’s on the same day of ’75. From the Oberl: ind 
we have ‘First Ascent of the Gischinenhorn,’ ‘The Tschingel Pass in 
Winter,’ and ‘ First Passage from the Altels to the Balmhorn.’ ‘The 
Difficulties of Geodesy in ‘the High Alps,’ ‘Sectional Excursion to the 
Rothe Wand near Bludenz,’ ‘The Hohe Tatra and Mont Viszoka,’ 
by Mons. Déchy, ‘Mountain Slips and their ene By Herr Baltzer ; 


* Jahrbuch des Schwet izer wie nklub, elk x., 1874-5. Bern: Dalp’ ae Bueh- 
handlung. 
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‘Erratic Blocks in the Grisons,’ by F.v. Salis, ‘ Alpine Lepidoptera,’ 
by Herr Gerber, ‘Lake Soundings,’ by Herr Denzler; ‘ Division of 
the Alps,’ by Herr Wiiber, ‘A Lost Swiss Conquest,’ by Herr Meyer 
y. Knonau, and an account of the German colonies near the Gries make 
up the list of papers. Minor communications, literary notices and a 
chronicle of the Club doings and accounts for the year conclude the 
volume. It extends to 700 pp., with about twenty illustrations in 
the text, and is accompanied by a case containing maps and panoramas, 
some of them of large size and beautifully coloured.—J. S. 

The annual publications of the Carpathian and Styrian Clubs have 
reached their second and third volumes respectively.* 

APENNINE GuipEBooKs.—The titles of two useful little volumes 
lately published at Florence are given below. The ‘ Itinerario,’ a thin 
pocket volume of fifty pages, leaves, so far as we can judge, nothing to 
desire. It is practical, terse, and yet complete, and by its aid strangers 
may easily plan out for themselves a delightful week's ramble through 
this most romantic region. An excellent large scale map is attached to 
the cover. 

The second item on our list is a pamphlet containing a narrative of 
the ascent of the two highest summits of the Alpi Apuane, with a 
sketch of them as seen from the Pania della Croce. In addition Dr. 
Major of Florence has in preparation a ‘ Guide for the Apennines, in- 
cluding the Apuan Alps.’ The book will be framed on the model of 
the ‘ Alpine Guide, and have an appendix with scientific information, 
panoramas, and maps. It will be published this year. Copies may be 
ordered of the author, 1 Piazza Santa Triniti, price 6 francs. 

Signor Corona’s Scrambies.t-—This well-known Italian mountaineer 
has collected in a volume a series of lively accounts of some of his 
principal expeditions. Santa Catarina, Breil, and Cogne are the points 
round which the ascents here recorded mostly centre. 

A Pockrr-Guine To Ponrresina.[—Mr. I’, 8. Reilly has translated, 
and Messrs. Longmans have published the guidebook to Pontresina 
and its neighbourhood, put forth last year by a local physician, Dr. 
J. M. Ludwig. ‘This little book,’ its author modestly says, ‘makes 
no pretensions to completeness in any respect.’ It merely leads the 
visitor through our village and its neighbourhood, sets before him our 
granite(?) giants and their glaciers, and here and there takes the 
opportunity to chat with him on things past and present.’ It contains 
a great deal of information about near walks, climate, hotels, lodgings, 
and tariffs, and will doubtless prove useful to many visitors. It seems 
a pity that among the higher expeditions notice should not be taken of 
the most popular of them, the ‘high-level tour’ of the Bernina. The 


* Jahrbuch des Ungarisehen Karpathen-Vereines, 11 Jahrgang 1875. Steirischer 
Gebirgsverein: Jahrbuch. ii. Jahrgang ; 1874. iii.; 1875. Selbstverlag der Vereines. 

Itinerario alle pit alte cime delle Alpi Apuane da ¥, Bertini e I. Triglie. 
Firenze, 1876. 1fr.60c¢. Jl Pisaninoe il Pizzo d’ Uccello, Virenze, 1876. 

t Picchie Burroni. Excursioni nelle Alpi. Vyratelli Boeea, Torino. 1876, 

f Pontresina and its Neighbourhood. By J. M. Ludwig, M.D., Resident Phy- 
sician at Pontresina, with a map. Longmans & Co. ; 1876. 
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practically prohibitive charges for some of the more difficult ascents 
are, we see, still maintained. When satisfactory evidence is forth- 
coming that there are guides in the Engadine fit for first-class work, it 
will be time to call for their alteration. 

It is needless to say that the translator’s work has been thoroughly 
well done. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


May 2.—A General Meeting was held at the Club Rooms, Mr. C, E. 
Matnews, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. G. FirzGeraup was clected a member of the Ciub. 

Mr. Tucker read the paper published in the last number, by Mr. 
Whitwell, on the ‘Ascents of the Aiguille de Blaitiére and Dent 
Blanche.’ 

At the conclusion of the paper Mr. GrorcE said, from an examina- 
tion of the eastern face of the Dent Blanche, that the route Mr. 
Whiitwell took in his descent of the lower part of the mountain was 
undoubtedly the right one. 

Mr. WaLirori said that hav ing carefully looked at the eastern face 
from the top of the mountain, he could fully bear out Mr. Whitwell’s 
statement as to the disintegrated state of the rocks, and from their 
great steepness he considered that the risk from falling stones was very 
great. He also spoke of an attempt he had made to reach the summit 
of the Blaititre from the base of the séracs of ‘the Géant, but which 
he found impracticable, owing to falling stones and the nature of the 
rocks. 

Mr. Hoarr, who had descended the Blaitiére by this way, confirmed 
the impracticability of an ascent. 

Mr. Maruews congratulated the Club on Mr. Whitweil having 
succeeded in finding a new way up a first-rate mountain. 

May 30.—<A General Meeting was held at the Club Rooms, Mr, R. C. 
Nicnors, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Oaktey Maunp read a paper on ‘The Mountain Districts of 
Sardinia.’ 

June 21.—The Summer Dinner was held at the Crystal Palace, Mr. 
Hincuuirr, President, in the Chair. 

About 60 members and their friends sat down. 


We regret to have to record the death of one of the earliest members 
of the Alpine Club, Mr. H. Warwick Corr, Q.C. Until his compara- 
tively recent appointment to a County Court Judgeship at Birmingham, 
Mr. CoLe was a frequent attendant at our meetings. Though not a 
great climber, Mr. Coe was fond of seeking out little-visited parts of 
the Alps, and a pleasant record of one of his journeys remains in ‘A 
Lady’s Tour round Monte Rosa,’ published by Messrs. Longman in 
1859. 
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The AreuiLLEes p’ARvE. By W. A. B. Cooniper. 


ANY of those who have recently visited the mountains of 
Dauphiné have doubtless entered or quitted the district 

by one of the passes, most probably the Col du Galibier, which 
lead from La Grave to Saint Michel on the Cenis road. They 
can scarcely fail to have been struck by the number of peaks 
and ridges seen on all sides during their excursion; yet though 
the group of mountains between the Romanche and the Drac 
has begun at leneth to attract climbers, the district just to the 
north, between the Romanche and the Arc, has been, with so 
few exceptions that they only serve to prove the rule, most 
undeseryedly neglected. It is true that it includes no peaks 
which can rival in height the giants of the Eerins massif. 
Still there are at least half a dozen summits which exceed 
11,000 feet, and the views which they command are exceedingly 
interesting. Mr. Moore, indeed, in his graphically written 
book, recommended all travellers who are fond of gorgeous 
views and mild climbing to try to unravel the intricate topo- 
graphy of this district ; but his hint seems to have fallen on 
barren ground, as the only expeditions made therein by English 
mountaineers previously to ours, are, for the most part, of 
earlier date than Mr. Moore’s own explorations. In 1841 
(1 believe), Professor Forbes crossed the Col de l’Infernet ; 
in 1860, Mr. W. Mathews took the Col d’Arve and the Col 
du Pré Nouveau on his way to Dauphiné. In 1863, Messrs. 
Bonney, W. and G. 8. Mathews crossed the Col de Billan 
and Col du Couard, and made the first ascent of the northern 
and highest summit of the Grandes Rousses. In June 1864, 
Messrs. Moore, Walker, and Whymper made the first pas- 
sage of the Col des Aiguilles d’Arve, and the first ascent 
of the southernmost of the three Aiguilles de la Sausse; a few 
days later the same party crossed the Col du Galibier. In 


July the same year, Messrs. Bonney and Taylor crossed the 
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Col de Goléon. Later in 1864, Mr. C. Oakley made an un- 
successful attempt to ascend the central Aiguille d’Arve from 
the Col of the same name,* and made the first ascent of the 
southern peak of the Grandes Rousses from the ‘Col de Clavans’ 
(perhaps the same as the Col du Pré Nouveau) on his way 
from St. Jean d’Arye to Freney. t Finally, Mr. Moore crossed 
the Col de Goléon in the winter of 1867. So far as I am 
aware, the above list is exhaustive. 

In the course of our explorations of the main group, our 
attention has naturally been attracted to this minor chain ; and 
I propose in the following pages to give some account of our 
excursions therein during the last six summers. 

The limits of this group (called by Mr. Ball the Oisans 
district), are on the north, the Are; on the south, the Ro- 
manche ; on the east, the Col du Galibier (which is generally 
considered the limit between the Dauphiné and Cottian Alps); 
and on the west, the Isére. Within these boundaries, there 
are three main ridges, running, roughly speaking, from north 
to south, the highest summits of "which (reckoning from east to 
west) are the Aiguilles d’ Arve, the Grandes Rousses, and the 
Belledonne. Of “these, the best known is the last named, cul- 
minating in the Grand Pie de Belledonne (ec. 3,000 metres), 
which up to the spring of 1875 had been reached but twice— 
in 1859, and in 1873. The other points of the range are the 
Rocher Blane (2,931 métres), the Rochers de l’Argentiére 
(or de Billan) (2,917 métres), the Rocher d’Arguille (2,898 
métres), the Bee d’Arguille (2,887 métres), the Glésin 
(2,827 métres ?), and the ‘Pic du Fréne (2,808 métres). The 
Société des Touristes du Dauphiné has devoted itself to a 
complete exploration of this group; and as it is as yet quite 
unknown to me personally, I will content myself with a re- 
ference to M. Joanne’s Itinéraire du Dauphiné, first volume, 
and Mr. Ball’s * South Western Alps,’ pp. 72-77, 104-5. 

Separated from the chain of the Belledonne by the valley of 
the Olle is the mass known collectively as the Grandes Rousses, 
which is connected with the parallel chain of the Aiguilles 
d’Arve by an undulating shaly ridge, over which several passes 
lead from the Maurienne to Dauphiné. It is to these two 
ranges that I intend to confine my remarks in this paper. 

The most important question to the intending explorer of a 
district is whether a good map of it has been published or not. 
The *¢ Feuille riancony (published 1866) of the great Fr ench 
aDae on the scale of 35455 takes in the southern fringe of our 
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district, which is delineated with the usual accuracy (save in 
the neighbourhood of the Meije) of the French engineers. 
Bourcet’s old map (published 1760) gives the general outlines 
of the orography with some approach to correctness; the Sar- 
dinian map is, I believe, very incorrect, and the small map in 
‘ Joanne’ is useless for practical purposes. The ‘ Feuille Saint 
Jean de Maurienne’ (late Allevard) has not yet been published 
(October, 1876) ; but through the unremitting exertions of my 
friend, M. Lionel Décle, of the French Alpine Club, I have 
been able to procure a lithographed copy of this sheet ; (that 
portion of it which includes the Grandes Rousses has already 
been published, in outline, by Mr. W. Mathews in the first 
volume of the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ and in detail by M. Puiseux 
in the second volume of the ‘ Annuaire’ of the French Alpine 
Club,) by means of which, supplemented by my notes and 
recollections, I hope to give a tolerably accurate description of 
the district. 

Before entering on the strictly mountaineering part of my 
paper, it may be well to give a slight sketch of the orography 
of the group, which I hope may be of value to future travel- 
lers, and which all narrow enthusiasts devoted exclusively to 
climbing can easily skip. I cannot express my own position 
better than in the words of Mr. Bonney, as one of ‘ those who 
are neyer quite contented with an Alpine view, however beau- 
tiful, until they are able to identify every summit in it.’ * 

The ridge of the Aiguilles d’Arve runs from NE. to SW. 
Rising between St. Jean de Maurienne and St. Michel, the 
first prominent point is the Pointe St. Laurent (2,550 métres), 
then come the Pointe d’Emy (2,902 métres), Pointe de la 
Grande Chible (2,930 métres?), Roche du Bond Basse (2,996 
métres). (This last name is very indistinct on my copy of 
the map.) It then sinks suddenly to the Gros Crenier (2,390 
métres), and rises again gradually through the Mont Lellard 
(2,836 metres), a nameless peak of 3,030 métres, and the 
Aiguille de l’Epaisseur (3,241 métres). From the east side 
of this chain, a number of minor ridges diverge, through two of 
the valleys formed by which passes are marked on the map 
(Col des Masses, and Pas du Gros Crenier) to the great mass 
of rolling pasture, which extends on the west down tothe 
united stream of the Aryant and the Arvette. The main 
ridge bends nearly due west from the Aiguille de ’Epaisseur 
to the lowest of the Aiguilles d’Arve (c, 3,450 métres), 
sending do wn to NW. a spur culminating in the Mont Falcon 
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(2,833 métres), which I shall have occasion to mention here- 
after; and then resumes its southerly direction. The lowest of 
the Aiguillesis just at the angle. Then come the central (3,509 
métres) and southern Aiguilles d@Arve (3,514 métres), the 
highest summits between the Romanche and the Arc. Just to 
the south of the last-named Aiguille, the ridge joins the water- 
shed between Dauphiné and the Maurienne, which runs SE. 
through the Pointe de l’Argentiére (3,240 métres), then SW. 
to the Pic des Trois E yéchés (3,120 métres), finally, nearly 
due E. to the Pic Blane du Galibier (2,956 métres), and the 
Col du Galibier. The Col des Trois Pointes lies to the NW. 
of the first of the three last-named peaks, and the Col de 
Goléon to the SE. Beyond the point of junction, the water- 
shed runs §. to the Col Lombard, and SW. to the three 
Aiguilles de la Sausse ( , 3,304 métres, 3,321 métres), 
from the southern point of which an aréte runs S¥. to the 
Aiguille de Goléon (3,429 métres), forming the western boun- 
dary of the valley through which the routes of the three Cols 
named above descend. ‘The watershed now turns W. to the 
Col de Martignare, then NW. to a peak marked 2,875 métres, 
the Pie Buille d’en haut, and another point of 2,780 métres. 
Then comes the Col de l’Infernet (2,690 métres), from a knoll 
beyond which a spur extends to $., including the Pic du Mas 
de la Grave (3,023 métres) and Cime du Rachas, and spread- 
ing out into the Plateau de Paris above La Grave. NW. of 
this knoll is the Col d’Agnelin (which, according to the de- 
scription in ‘ Joanne,’ should be placed farther to the NW. 
than where it is laid down on the map), and the Cime des 
Torches (2,957 métres). A spur projects from the later sum- 
mit due north, ending in the Pointe du Chatel opposite St. 
Jean d’Arve ; an intermediate summit (over 2,800 métres) is 
called by M. Studer Pointe de la Batia. The watershed then 
bends to SW., then NW. through the Col du Pré Nouveau 
(de la Batia or des Berches), the Col Perrant (M. Studer’s 
Col de la Frattiére), to a summit above the Glacier de Saint 
Sorlin. Once more it turns to the S. as far as the Cime du 
Grand Sauvage (3,229 métres), then due W. to the N. summit 
of the Grandes Rousses, locally known as the Pic de ?Etendard 
le métres). It now runs again to N. through the Cime de 
la Cochette, across the Valley of the Olle, and joins the ridge 
already described a little to W. of the Rochers de l’Ar wentiore, 
the crest of which it follows till just S. of the Pic du Fréne, 
when it bends to W. to the Col de Bourbiére and follows the 
Bens torrent to its junction with the Bréda at Le Moutaret, 
a little to N. of Allevard. From the Pic de l’Etendard the 
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range stretches to S. through the Sommet Sud (3,473 métres), 
a point marked 3,332 métres, and another marked 2,995 
métres, to the pastures above Bourg d’Oisans and Clavans. 
The Glacier des Rousses extends from N. to S. nearly the 
whole length of the west side of the range; below it is a curious 
rocky shelf, dotted with innumerable lakes which falls steeply 
on the W. down to Vaujany and Allemont. At the upper end 
it communicates with the valley of the Olle by the Col du 
Couard, and at the south extremity the remains of a paved 
track lead to Bourg d’Oisans by the Lac Blanc and Huez. 
Two ridges, one stretching W. from the Rochers de l’Argen- 
tiére, over which lies the Col du Glandon from Allemont to 
La Chambre; and the other the N. spur of the range of the 
Grandes Rousses, over which lies the Col de la Croix de Fer 
(M. Studer’s Col de la Petite Olle) from Allemont to St. Jean 
d’ Arve, merge in a great expanse of undulating pasture land 
N. of the valley of the Arvant, over which lies the Col d’Arve 
to St. Jeande Maurienne. This plateau rises on the E. to the 
peak of the Mont Charvin, and then sinks to the united streams 
of the Aryant and the Arvette, along which a path (soon to 
bea char road) leads from St. Jean d’ Arve by Entraigues, Mon- 
trond, and Albiez to St. Jean de Maurienne. In like manner, 
the valley of Valloire Ii. of the Aiguilles d’Arve, is closed to 
the N. by a ridge from the Roche Chateau (2,924 métres), over 
which lies the path to St. Michel by the Chapelle des Trois 
Croix (or Col de Valloire), the new char road, not quite finished 
as yet, winding round the slopes rather more to the NW. 
Some idea may perhaps be gained of the general direction of 
all these ridges from the admirable panorama of the view from 
the Col d’Arve given by M. Studer, in illustration of his 
valuable paper on the Grandes Rousses in the ninth volume 
(for 1873-4) of the ‘ Jahrbuch’ of the Swiss Alpine Club, 
Our first visit to this district was in the early summer of 
1870. Having no large map, and finding very scanty hints in 
the guide books, it seemed as if we could not do better than 
follow the route of Mr. Moore’s party to La Grave by the Col 
des Aiguilles d’Arve and the southern Aiguille de la Sausse. 
With this intention we reached St. Michel en Are direct from 
Paris on June 22, and the same afternoon walked to Valloire 
by the Chapelle des Trois Croix. The party consisted of our 
two selves and Tschingel, besides. Christian Almer, his son 
Ulrich, and Christian Gertsch, the strongest and most willing 
porter we have ever met with, who was unfortunately killed 


by a stone on the upper glacier at Grindelwald, in the sum- 
mer of 1875. 
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We started next morning at 8.10. A.M., reinforced by a 
porter, Nicolas, a mule led for some distance by a young 
country girl, and a small dog, thus forming quite an im- 
posing carayan. We followed the Galibier path for some 
way, soon crossing to the left bank of the Valloirette torrent, 
but near a little village called La Ravine, where the main 
road recrossed the stream, we turned up the slopes to the right 
and mounted to a sort of col near a hillock conspicuous from 
all parts of the valley, beyond which is the first group of 
chalets, called Les Aiguilles on the map—the same proba- 
bly as those at which “Mr. Moore’s party slept in 1864, be- 
fore making the first passage of our col. We strolled along 
very leisurely, halting whenever we felt inclined to do so, 
which it is needless to say was tolerably often, as it was the 
hottest time of the day and we were not yet in proper walking 
trim. The path mounts gently over pastures, but a spur from 
the Aiguille de  Epaisseur shuts out the view of the Aiguilles 
d' Arve, though the rugged chain of the Trois Pointes on the 
south side of the valley is very striking. The last chalets, called 
au Commandraut on the map, are just above the junction of 
the principal torrent with another coming down from a glen on 
the right. The path crosses the latter stream and then winds 
round the steep flanks of the Aiguille de ’Epaisseur, over a 
very disagreeable combination of stunted grass and loose 
stones, and finally hrings one to the head of the valley in full 
view of the three Aiguilles. Mr. Moore’s party had already 
pointed out that the map assigns heights to two only of the 
Aiguilles; this is the more singular as the third, or northern 
Aiguille, forms part of the same group as the others, and 
though decidedly lower, is not surpassed by them in point of 
ruggedness. As far as I am aware, no sketch of the Aiguilles 
from this side has been published, yet the sheer face of the 
southern Aiguille, the symmetrical rock pyramid of the central 
one, the curious double-pronged summit of the northern peak, 
make up a picture, which, perhaps, even exceeds in grandeur 
the view of the west side of the same ridge, well- known to all 
my readers by Mr. Whymper’s splendid engraving. At the 
foot of the rocky slope leading up to the col the mule was 
left, Nicolas going on with us to the col, which was reached 
after a tedious climb up loose stones, and crossing a slightly 
inclined snow-field. The col lies between the central and 
northern Aiguilles; the notch between the two others has not 
yet been crossed and may offer considerable difficulties. It 
was now five o’clock in the afternoon, and the first glance 
down the steep descent on the west side was not encouraging. 
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Mr. Whymper’s book had not then appeared; and we had only 
been able to make a hasty perusal of a borrowed copy of Mr. 
Moore’s ‘Journal’ (the author very kindly sent us a copy 
after this summer’s journey). Almer was thus the only one 
of the party who knew anything of the col; the lapse of six 
years had, indeed, not destroyed his recollections of the first 
passage, but the lack of snow in the couloir made him hesitate 
as to the possibility of a descent, especially so late in the day. 
He went off to explore, the rest employing the time profitably 
in making a platform for the tent, as it seemed but too pro- 
bable that we might have to bivouac where we were, and in 
admiring the great Dauphiné peaks, then displayed before our 
eyes for the first time. After some time our dauntless leader 
returned, with the intelligence that a descent might be forced 
with considerable difficulty. On this everything was repacked 
in a great hurry, and we started between 7 and 7.30. P.M., 
little thinking that we should ever revisit this spot. We have 
since passed three times through that couloir, but never has it 
proved so difficult as on that first descent. Nicolas held the 
rope whilst we descended the first steep bit one by one; then 
came the bageage, and last of all Tschingel, who had been 
barking loudly all the while, under the idea that he was going 
to be abandoned. Nicolas then went back to Valloire, and we 
slowly descended the couloir. The steep snow-slope below 
had nearly disappeared, its place being taken by loose stones 
and great boulders of rock, so that when it became dark it was 
impossible to avoid stumbling over them to the injury of some- 
thing more than one’s shins. At length at 10 o’clock we gave 
up all idea of reaching the chalets that night; the tent was 
hastily set up in the most level place that could be found, and 
we were all soon asleep, wearied, naturally, more than usual 
by the first course of the season. 

The next morning was glorious; we soon reached the chalets 
of Rieublane, then those of La Sausse, where we made a long 
halt to enjoy the magnificent view of the three Aiguilles. We 
had intended, like Mr. Moore’s party, to reach La Grave over 
the summit of the southern Aiguille de la Sausse; but the 
exertions of the day before had rendered us disinclined to any 
more climbing than was absolutely necessary, and we decided 
to walk quietly over the Col de Martignare. This pass is not 
mentioned by name on the French map; it lies between the 
southern Aiguille de la Sausse and a point marked 2,875 métres, 
and is well seen in M. Studer’s panorama. We hired a mule 
at La Sausse to carry the tent, &c. This wonderful beast 
would not be stopped by anything ; even when the lady of the 
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party was perched on the artificial mound on his back, the rest 
could barely keep up with him! The path winds steeply up 
the flank of the Aiguille de la Sausse to an upland valley, and 
then more gently to the col, a ridge of the same shaly soil, 
which crops up on the Col de la Lauz, Col de Venosc, Col de 
la Muzelle, and Cote de la Laisse. We reached it in about 
three hours’ leisurely walking from La Sausse. On the way 
up a dark mass was seen some way off, and an alarm raised 
that it was a chamois. Tschingel and two other members 
of the party in a great state of excitement hurried to the spot, 
but returning somewhat more leisurely reported to the amuse- 
ment of the rest that the chamois was only—a dead donkey. 
From the col we gained a magnificent view of the Meije, 
which at that time had not yet been attacked. Like many 
other climbers since, we fancied we had only to appear and it 
would surrender. Four days later, however, we were rudely 
awakened from this pleasant illusion when we found ourselves 
on the Pic Central (3,970 métres) separated from the Grand 
Pic (3,987 métres) by a serrated aréte, which has till now 
baffled all who have attempted to traverse it. . The descent to 
La Grave was effected in less than three hours, the last bit 
lying down one of those horrible paved roads, which are the 
torment of mountaineers. 

In 1872 we found ourselves again at St. Michel, and on 
June 21 went up to Valloire, with the intention of crossing 
the Col du Galibier the same day ; but there was said to be so 
much snow still on the pass that we decided to spend the night 
at Valloire at a very rough little inn ‘a la Jeune France chez 
Martin.’ Next day we succeeded in making the passage to 
the Lautaret Hospice and La Grave, passing by the Granges 
du Grand Galibier. The man who led our mule was un- 
usually intelligent, and gave us much interesting information 
as to the Mont Tabor and the Aiguille Noire. We found 
a great deal of snow; in fact the mule plunged so deeply 
into it that after literally digging him out he was left to await 
the return of his master, who went with us to the top of the 
col. The view from the pass is extremely fine; a portion of 
it, including the Pointe des Herins, has been engraved by Mr. 
Whymper. We arrived at La Grave with ambitious projects, 
but alas, a combination of mishaps made us fly from the district 
after crossing the Bréche de la Meije to La Bérarde (where 
we examined for the first time the curious domestic arrange- 
ments of the Rodier family), and the Col de la Tempe, to 
Ville Vallouise. We were charmed with the latter pass, 
which apparently had not been crossed by an English party 
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since Mr. Nichols described it in the second series of ‘ Peaks, 
©Passes, and Glaciers.’ The view of the Herins, the Aile- 
froide, and the Pelvoux from the Glacier Noir, is, in my 
opinion, one of the grandest sights in the Alps; and should 
gain the preference for this pass over its rival, the Col des 
Herins, though this, too, has a view which cannot easily be 
surpassed. 

When drawing up our plans for the Alpine campaign of 
1873, I felt specially inclined to make a fresh exploration of 
the Aiguilles d’Arve, with the view of attempting the ascent 
of one of them, the highest, if possible; the unfavourable 
opinions expressed by several distinguished mountaineers only 
serving to stimulate our ambition. Accordingly we met Almer 
at Culoz on June 28, and went on to St. Jean de Maurienne 
in the railway. When at La Graye, the previous year, we 
had tried in vain to get a porter to go over the Bréche with 
us; but all the able-bodied men were employed in the lead 
mines near there, and could not, of course, risk the loss of their 
situations in order to come with us. Hence we had com- 
missioned Almer to bring some Oberland porters with him, and 
this plan proved so successful that we have always kept to it, 
though porters are now no rarity in the district. That same 
afternoon we crossed the Col d’Arve to St. Jean d’Arvye 
(which is locally known as La Tour); a very fine view of the 
Aiguilles d’Arve and Grandes Rousses is gained from the col, 
as may be seen by referring to M. Studer’s panorama taken 
from this point. I had had the misfortune to meet with a 
severe accident in the spring which had somewhat delayed our 
departure from England, and from the effects of which I was 
still suffering, so that the passage of this col was quite a 
‘grande course’ for me. On the way up we met a number of 
people on mules returning from market at St. Jean de Mau- 
rienne. The auberge (chez Dermy) was by no means above 
the average of inns in this part of the world; and we were 
highly amused on he: wing of the expected arrival of a £ famille ’ 
consisting of father, mother, and ‘demoiselle,’ who came here 
annually « en pension!’ 

I must here draw somewhat largely on.the patience of my 
readers, in order to explain why we came to St. Jean d’Arve 
to attack the Aiguilles @Arve. At page 157 of the second 
volume of M. Joanne’s ‘ Itinéraire du D. iuphiné ’ a remarkable 
statement is made with reference to the ascent of the Grande 
Aiguille d’Arve, to which a height of 3,509 métres is assigned. 
It is there asserted that 5 hrs. suffice for the ascent from the 
village of Entraigues, not far from St. Jean d’Arve, that it is 
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possible to descend on the other side to Valloire, and that 
Célestin Bellet ‘qui a plusieurs fois gravi les Aiguilles,’ a 
chamois hunter of Entraigues, is the best guide. The route 
described leads in 3 hrs. to the ‘ Col de Rieublanc,’ overlooking 
the chalets of the same name, thence to the east by the ‘ Basse 
du Gerbier’ to the ‘ Ravin de Rochefendue.’ Turning to the 
right, the way lies at a great height above this ravine, ‘ et 
Yon s’éléve lentement 4 travers les paturages,’ the summit of 
the Grand Aiguille being reached in 2 hrs. from the ‘Col de 
Rieublane.’ Then comes a mysterious sentence, * de ce cdté 
Yascension est relativement facile, tandis que du cdté de la 
Sausse elle semble complétement impossible.’ The latter half 
of this phrase is undoubtedly true; but the former half is 
pretty certainly inaccurate. Mr. Moore, relying on this ac- 
count, reached the Col des Aicuilles d’Arve, and, after careful 
examination, decided that neither the central nor the north 
Aiguille could be ascended from that direction. He concludes 
(p. 16) that ‘if the account in Joanne is not (as I can scarcely 
believe it is) entirely mythical, it refers to the north peak to 
which the height of the central peak has deen assigned, but 
that this is, as he says, * relativement facile” I much doubt.’ 

Mr. Whymper, agreeing with Mr. Moore as to the inacces- 
sibility of the Aiguilles from their standing-point, goes on to 
remark (p. 186), * Looking at the Aiguilles from Rieublance, 
according to our united opinion, the central one was as inacces- 
sible from this direction as from the east, north, or south, On 
the following day we saw them again from a height of about 
11,000 feet, in a south-easterly direction, and our opinion re- 
mained unchanged. We saw (on June 20-22) the central 
Aiguille from all sides, and very nearly completely round the 
southernmost one. ‘The northern one we also saw on all 
sides excepting from the north. (It is, however, precisely from 
this direction, M. Joanne says, that its ascent is relatively 
easy.) We do not, therefore, venture to express any opinion 
respecting its ascent, except as regards its actual summit. This 
is formed of two curious prongs or pinnacles of rock, and we do 
not understand in what way they (or either of them) can be 
ascended.’ Hence it will be seen that our intention was to ex- 
amine the northern Aiguille from the north, the only side which 
Messrs. Moore and W ‘Tymper had not seen, and that by which 
M. Joanne had declared the ascent to be relatively easy. 

The morning after our arrival (June 29) was a Sunday. 
The church is not far from the auberge, and we watched the 
people flock in to mass. They all looked well to do, and 
Joanne’s assertion that the village is one of the richest in the 
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Maurienne seemed to be completely justified. The men wore 
coats made of a sort of thick white flannel, the effect of which 
was rather curious at a distance. Each woman had two wed- 
ding rings, one on either hand; they were extremely large, 
and resembled small dog collars. One of the first things we 
did on arriving was to enquire about Célestin Bellet, the ‘cuide 
mentioned by ‘Joanne. We found, however, that he was long 
past active work ; but his brother-in-law, one Auguste Alex, 
offered to go with us in his stead, for the moderate sum of 20 
francs. We accordingly left La Tour Sunday afternoon in 
order to sleep at some chalets called La Motte d’en haut. 
Alex, it may be noted, had a club foot, and accompanied us on 
his mule, assuring us, however, that this infirmity would not 
prevent him from guiding us up the Aiguille next day. We 
followed the usual road down to near Mntraigues, and thence 
walked alofg the bank of the united streams of the Arvant 
and the Arvette as far as Belleville. We here crossed a 
bridge, and toiled up a steep and hot path to Montrond. The 
new French map marks a char road from §. Jean de Mau- 
rienne to La Villette, beyond Albiez. It is apparently in- 
tended to continue it from that village to Montrond, and so 
down to St. Jean d’Arve by the route which we had been 
following. We now-left the main path and mounted to the 
right to the last village, Le Chalmieux, where we made a short 
halt. The path now passed over grassy alps which to me at 
least appeared never ending, and right glad was I to reach the 
upper chalets of La Motte, after 5 hrs. walk, including halts, 
from La Tour. These huts are beautifully situated in a grassy 
amphitheatre, through which runs the torrent of Pierre Fendue, 
backed by the three Aiguilles d’Arve, of which the Houbles 
pointed one is the nearest, and consequently appears to the 
greatest advantage. But, alas! the weather showed signs of 
changing ; and, in fact, next day it was too doubtful for us to 
think of starting. We were very much puzzled to know how 
to while away the time, as trusting to a continuance of the fine 
weather, we had left everything, save what was indispensable, 
at La Tour. Tuesday was nearly as bad; it only rained at 
intervals, but mist shrouded all the neighbouring summits. 
We had, however, one exciting episode that afternoon, We 
were talking to Alex, and lamenting the bad weather, when 
he happened to remark that it did not much matter to him as 
he was earning 20 frances aday. Startled by this, we enquired 
what he meant, and discovered a bare-faced attempt at extortion 
on his part, as we had agreed to give him 20 francs for the 
whole expedition, 7f we “reached the summit, Neither side 
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yielding, the end of the matter was the summary dismissal of 
Alex; and we resolved to rely on the well-known capacities of 
our trusty leader. The weather began to improve on Wednes- 
day; and on Thursday, July 3 (after staying at the chalets 
since Sunday evening), we effected a start. “The evening of 
our arrival Alex had told us the route he proposed to take, viz., 
to cross the ridge north of the northern Aiguille, by what he 
called the Combe des Sarrasins, and make the ascent from the 
Valloire side. The first part of his route seemed to tally 
with Joanne’s description, but the second did not; besides, the 
slope we should have to climb to reach the crest of the ridge 
seemed very steep. We, therefore, determined to go up to 
the Col des Aiguilles d’Arve, and try the ascent from that side. 
I should have stated before that the great basin in which the 
chalets were situated, was bounded on the east by the main 
ridge described above, including the Aiguille de l’Epaisseur 
and the Mont Lellard, and on the west by a long spur which 
branched off from the main ridge a little to east ‘of the north 
Aiguille, and culminated in the Mont Falcon, Starting from 
the chalets, we aimed at the crest of this latter ridge, which 
was reached just to the right of a small black peak seen from 
below; and, mounting another slope, we gained in 14 hrs. from 
the chalets a grassy depression overlooking the head of the 
Vallon de la Sausse. This seems to be Joanne’s Col or Basse 
du Gerbier, of which more anon. ‘Twenty minutes’ steep as- 
cent up shaly slopes brought us to the edge of the great snow 
slope, which was very different now from what it had been in 
1870. After zigzagging up this, we mounted a narrow couloir 
to the left of the oveat central one, and reached the col in 
about 14 hrs. from “the edge of the snow, or rather over 3 hrs. 
walking from the chalets. On the way up, two chasseurs 
caught us up, coming from St. Jean d’Arve. They turned 
out to be the sons of Célestin Bellet, Jean Baptiste and André, 
and had come up in search of chamois. The former told us 
that he had taken three curés up the central Aiguille (M. 
Pierre Puiseux in the first Annuaire of the French Alpine 
Club, p. 179, only mentions the curé d’Entraigues), and a 
gentleman (Mr. Oakley ?) up the north one. They advised 
us to descend some way towards Valloire, in order to attack 
the central Aiguille by the south face. This, however, in- 
volved a long détour, which the time at our disposal would 
scarcely allow, as we intended to return to La Motte. The 
two hunters then ran down the snow slopes to the east, and we 
soon heard the crack of their rifles. We then set about the 
business of the day. The central peak, by what we later 
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found to be an optical illusion, looked hopelessly inaccessible, 
and I have already explained why we could not adopt the 
advice of thechasseur. We then turned our attention towards 
the northern or double-headed Aicuille. Both Mr. Moore and 
Mr. Whymper, but especially the latter, had declared it impos- 
sible from this side, strangely overlooking a broad snow couloir, 
slightly to the east of the Col, whence it is very conspicuous. 
A short descent soon brought us to the base of this couloir, 
which we mounted to the summit, then turned to the left and 
climbed up steep rocks, which became smoother and smoother 
as we advanced. A great gap separated us from the higher 
and more massive of the two prongs—that to the north—and 
we wasted some time in attempting its ascent. The summit of 
the south prong, which is a few feet lower, was reached in 
about 14 hrs. walking from the Col. This point turned out to 
be double-headed also (as Mr. Whymper’s engraving shows), 
both of the heads were easily ascended and earmarked with stone 
men. No traces of any previous ascent were found. I have 
already mentioned that said to haye been made by Mr. Oak- 
ley. ‘schingel reached the top with us, getting up the rocks 
in grand style. The view of Mont Blane and the Dauphiné 
peaks was very fine, though I believe that one of the giants of 
the latter is hidden by the central Aiguille, which looked just 
as unpromising as from below. No height is assigned to this 
peak on the map; it may be provisionally estimated at about 
3,450 métres. 

We returned to the col by the same route in an hour, and 
in 24 hrs. more regained the chalets. Another glance at the 
north side of our Aiguille convinced us that we had chosen the 
best route up, and, I think, my readers will agree with me, 
when they look at M. Studer’s panorama. Yet the chalets 
are in the Combe de Pierre Fendue (probably the same as 
Joanne’s C. de Roche Fendue) and should not be very far from 
the direct route to the Aiguille, according to the same au- 
thority. I confess I am thoroughly perplexed what interpreta- 
tion to put upon Joanne’s words, for the description can scarcely 
be entirely imaginary. 

One thing may be asserted without fear of contradiction— 
that though the northern -Aiguille may be accessible from the 
north, the ascent would require much more than two hours 
from the Col de Rieublanc. Messrs. Moore and Whymper 
both incline to refer the description to the northern Aiguille. 
All things considered, I should almost prefer to hold that it 
relates to the much lower peak of the Aiguille de l’Epaisseur, 
which is somewhat to the east of the Aiguille d’Arye, is situ- 
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ated at the head of the Combe de Pierre Fendue, and from 
which it would probably not be difficult to descend to Valloire. 
This merely by the way. The whole question forms one of the 
most singular topographical puzzles of which I am aware. 

Next morning, Friday, we returned to St. Jean d’Arve, 
hearing at Montrond that Monsieur le Curé had seen us with 
his telescope on the summit. From Belleville we took a short 
cut on the other side of a green hill, passing by the village of 
Sallanche and regaining the ordinary road near some houses 
above Entraigues. We had had some thoughts of taking the 
highest peak of the Grandes Rousses on the road to La Grave, 
but we had been delayed so long at Lia Motte that we deter- 
mined to cross the Col de l’Infernet next day, July 5. The 
scenery in the Combe de Val Froide, specially the wall of 
rocks on the east called ‘Le Palére’ by Joanne (who gives a 
very good description of the pass), is extremely grand ; but the 
ascent on the northern side is very long, and the descent to La 
Grave most tedious, despite some fine views of the peaks above 
that village. 

After some explorations in Dauphiné, we found ourselves 
once more, on July 25, at St. Michel, which I had reached 
by the Val de Galambre, the Col d@’Ambin and the Punta 
Ferrand (which, according to the description in the old edition 
of Ball, I had taken erroneously to be the Mont d’Ambin), the 
rest coming from Bardonnéche by the Tunnel. We waited 
there two wet days in hopes that the weather would clear up 
sufficiently to allow us to make an assault on the central 
Aiguille d’Arve; but the elements were against us, and on 
July 28 we retreated ignominiously to Geneva. 

During the whole of the next winter I was haunted by that 
central Aiguille ; and as the Grandes Rousses were on our list of 
agenda for the season of 1874, it was resolved that the group of 
the Aiguilles d’Arve should be revisited, and the central peak 
climbed, or else the reason why it could not be reached definitely 
ascertained. With this firmly-rooted intention we arrived, on 
July 6, at Francoz, in the valley of the Are, haying come from 
Brides-les-Bains (a very curious watering place immortalised 
by Mr. Pilkington in one of the early volumes of this j journal) by 
the little- known Cols du Peclet and de Ja Montée du Fond, and 
reached S. Michel after a dreadful half hour’s drive in a hay cart. 
The weather was glorious; but next day we were condemned 
to inaction (solely, however, from a mountaincering point of 
view), as it turned out that English bank notes could not be 
changed at any place nearer than Chambéry ! which involved 
a long and hot railway journey there and back. We were 
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very glad to get off from St. Michel on July 8, followed the 
well-known path to Valloire, by the Chapelle des Trois Croix, 
whence, for the only time we have passed here, a glorious view 
of the Ecrins and the Aiguilles d’Arve burst upon us, and 
slept that night at the highest chalets au Commandraut, in the 
Vallon des Aiguilles d’Arve, a violent storm driving us back 
when a little way beyond them. Next morning we started in 
doubtful weather. When we reached the base of the stony 
slope leading up to the snowfield of the Col des Aiguilles 
d’ Arve, we bore to the left, so as to gain the foot of the eastern 
aréte of the central Aiguille, where, as the weather became 
worse and worse, it was thought best to bivouac. In the 
afternoon it cleared up a little, and Almer was able to go off 
on an exploring expedition, coming back with tidings which 
seemed to offer hopes of success on the morrow, and began to 
shake our belief in the terrors of the peak. Next morning I 
started at 4.35 with Almer and young Peter Michel, one of our 
porters. We mounted some steep rocks to the upper snow- 
field and reached the base of the northern face of the central 
Aiguille at 5.15. Comparatively easy rocks and then a snow 
couloir, brought us toa point just under a conspicuous yellowish 
rock at 5.40. The couloir here became so narrow that, after a 
vain attempt to squeeze ourselves through it, we had to traverse 
a smooth face of black rock to the right, which was made very 
slippery by the water, due to the melting snow in the couloir, 
This was followed by a climb up rocks inclined at a very high 
angle, and which did not offer the best of hand-holds. In this 
way we gained the crest of the eastern aréte at 6.20. <A halt 
of five minutes was made here, in order to leave behind the pro- 
visions and other incumbrances, as the final peak rose very 
sheerly above us, and had not quite lost its spell over us. We 
went along the crest for a few minutes, then turned over to the 
south face, which, with intervals of climbing along the aréte, 
brought us to the top at 7.5, only 24 hrs. after leaving our 
bivouac. Thelast peak proved far easier than it appeared from 
below; in fact, we met with no very serious difficulty through- 
out the entire ascent. This deceptive appearance of inaccessi- 
bility, when seen from the col, recalled to our minds two other 
peaks on which we had experienced the same illusion in Sep- 
tember 1872—the Unterbachhorn, near the Bel-alp, and the 
Wellhorn, from the Rosenlaui glacier. The first object which 
met our eyes on the summit was a small but unmistakable 
stone man. As this evidence of man’s presence had not been 
seen by us the year before, when on the northern Aiguille, I 
am inclined to believe that it was built by Savoie, a chamois 
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hunter of Valloire, who was reported by the people of that 
village to have lately made the ascent. Almer, with the pro- 
fessional eye of a gemsjiiger, soon spied out some chamois tracks 
on a patch of snow on the southern face, not far from the sum- 
mit, and was convinced that Savoie had mounted entirely 
by the southern face, the rocks of which are comparatively 
broken up, from the glacier between the southern and central 
Aiguilles. This w ould agree with the advice given us by the 
Bellets, which I have alre eady mentioned, to descend from the 
col towards Valloire so as to get round the base of the east 
aréte. I have also noted above Mr. Oakley’s attempt, in 1864, 
and the ascent reported to have been made by one or more 
curés. At all events, I think I may claim to be the first bona 
fide traveller who has reached the top. As the view was very 
cloudy, I venture, instead of giving a description of what we 
might have seen, to insert in this place a few remarks on the 
relative height of the Aiguilles. The northern peak is un- 
doubtedly the lowest of the three. Its height may be provi- 
sionally estimated at about 3,450 métres (11,319 feet). It is 
far harder to decide between the claims of the two others. 
The map gives 3,514 métres (11,529 feet) as the height of 
the southern peak, and 3,509 métres (11,513 feet) as that of the 
central peak. Mr. Ball, Mr. Moore, and Mr. Whymper, 
accepting these figures, assign the pre-eminence to the southern 
Aiguille ; but Mr. Moore remarks (p. 9) that the two highest 
Aiguilles were so equal in height that the map only decided 
the question of supremacy. So, too, Mr. Whymper (p. 184): 
‘We were inclined to favour the central Aiguille, but it was 
hard to determine; they looked so equal in height.’ With all 
respect for the French engineers, I venture to submit that 
the highest peak is the one reached by us—vyiz., the central 
Aiguille, 

First of all, when on the summit, we tried to estimate the 
difference between our standing point and the southern Aiguille, 
and came to the conclusion that our peak was slightly the 
highest. This was Almer’s opinion, and, as a proof that he 
can accurately estimate trifling differences of height between 
neighbouring points, I would cite the following from among 
several instances of his skill, When on the Pic central of the 
Meije, in 1870, he gave it as his opinion that the western 
peak overtopped us by 12 or 13 métres. It was not till several 
years later that we learned that the difference given by the 
French engineers is 17 métres—a sufficiently close approxi- 
mation on the part of Almer to warrant some confidence being 
placed in his judgment as to such matters. Again, it is the 
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general opinion of the people both at St. Jean d’Arve and 
at Valloire, unhesitatingly given whenever we questioned them 
on the subject, that the central peak is the highest; and it 
certainly seems so when seen from any of the Dauphiné sum- 
mits, even though the southern Aiguille may be nearer the 
spectator. Lastly, that veteran climber, M.’ Studer, in the 
paper already alluded to (p. 17), says ‘die mittlere Aiguille 
soll die héchste sein, wird indessen die siidliche um Weniges 
tibertreffen, and marks it as such on his panorama, though I 
do not know who his authority is for the figures given there 
—3,820 métres and 3,814 métres. It, may, however, be 
gathered from an expression on the same page from which 
the above quotation is taken, that the ‘8’ at least is a mis- 
print for *5.’ For these reasons, then, the supremacy of the 
central Aiguille may, I think, be provisionally assumed, until 
some one provided with proper instruments for levelling makes 
the ascent and sets the question at rest. The same scientific 
climber would render a great service to topography, by 
mounting and ascertaining the exact difference in height 
between the Pelyoux and the Ailefroide. The map gives 
3,938 métres for the former, and according to Mr. Tuckett 
3,925 métres for the latter peak. But Mr. Tuckett, in 1862, 
when on the Pelvoux, found that the Ailefroide slightly over- 
topped him; and this, too, was Almer’s opinion, after we had 
climbed the two peaks, July 9th and 7th, 1870, respectively. 
To return from this long digression. Hoping that the clouds 
would disperse, we spent some time in strengthening the cairn 
and scratching Almer’s initials on one of the highest rocks, as 
we had no bottle in which to leave our names. We waited, 
however, in vain, and turned to descend at 7.50 A.M. Going 
cautiously and, therefore, slowly, we regained the provision 
knapsack at 8.50. After a halt of 20 m. we resumed our 
course at 9.10; passed the slippery rock at 9.40; then bore 
more to the left than on the ascent, down a broad snow 
couloir, and reached the snow-field at 10, crossing which we 
rejoined the rest of the party on some rocks near the Col, 
whither they had come up by appointment. ‘Thus the ascent 
from the snowfield had taken 14 hrs. walking (allowing for 
time lost in trying to get through the couloir), and the 
descent rather more than 13 hrs. An active walker could 
easily take the Aiguille on his way over the Col, and, doubt- 
less, the view from the summit would reward him for the 
slight détour necessary to accomplish this. Let me note here 
that Mr. Ball (p. 63) asserts that the northern of the two 
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highest points, i.e., the central Aiguille, has been climbed by 
the French engineers. The only foundation for this seems to 
be that a triangle i is affixed to this summit on the map. But 
as a similar mark is assigned to the Hcrins and to the Meije, 
and to other peaks where the engineers have certainly not 
been; and as the cairn is not one of those substantial edifices 
generally erected by engineers (such as the one we found on 
the Pointe de Charbonel last summer), Mr. Ball’s supposi- 
tion seems to be untenable. 

We halted for more than an hour on the rocks, making soup, 
recounting our adventures, and admiring our new conquest, 
which looked quite as formidable as ever from below. <A few 
minutes’ walk brought us to the Col, whence 2} hrs. walking 
down the familiar couloir and snow slope led us to the chalets 
of Rieublane. Here we got amule to carry the baggage, and 
mounted grass slopes to Joanne’s Col de Rieublane, ‘whence 
the path descended steeply to the Combe de Val Froide, near 
La Vallonet.* From that point the road to Entraigues and 
La Tour (reached in about 3? hrs. from the chalets) was the 
same we had traversed the year before in the reverse direction 
on the way to the Col de l’Infernet. This is, I believe, the 
first time that the Col des Aiguilles d’Arve has been traversed 
throughout its whole length from Valloire to St. Jean d’ Arve. 
The inn at La Tour had changed hands, but I cannot say that 
any improvement was noticeable. We now began to think of 
the second item on our programme—the Grandes Rousses, 
which we proposed to cross to Bourg @’Oisans. I may remark 
that at the time we were ignorant that any previous ascent had 
been made from the Maurienne side, though Mr. Bonney’s 
account (p. 24) had induced us to believe that it could be 
effected without serious difficulty. As the descent to Bourg 
d’Oisans seemed long on the map, it was resolved to sleep the 
first night at some chalets ; and, on consulting the people of La 
Tour, those of Aigues Rousses were recommended as most suit- 
able for our purposes. Accordingly, with Almer and Kaufmann 
(another of our porters), I left “La Tour on the afternoon of 
July 11. Descending rapidly to the Arvant, we crossed it 
and mounted a pasture valley to the ridge at its head, called 
Col @Ornon in M. Studer’s panorama. "We then kept down 
to the left to a chalet known as La Grande Maison, crossed 


* Joanne (ii. 157) is in error when he says that the Basse du 
Gerbier leads into the Combe de Valloire. As the foregoing descrip - 
tion has shown, and as the Hditor himself allows in the next column, 
it leads into that of Pierre (or Roche) Fendue. 
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the upper stream of the Arvant, opposite a ruined ‘ baraque,’ 
and mounted steeply to the upper group of chalets des Aigues 
Rousses (reached in 44 hrs. leisurely walking from La Tour), 
passing on the way a curious ridge, which reminded me, save for 
the absence of the sea, of the Coupée at Sark on a small scale. 
After some hesitation the people received us very hospitably. 
The chalets are finely situated, commanding a distant view of 
the Glacier du Mont de bent over the ridge of the Col du 
Pré Nouveau. Next morning (July 12) we left at 4.5 a.m., 
with every prospect of a fine day. Mounting the grass slopes 
behind the chalets, we reached an upland valley; then, turning 
to the right, we climbed up a low ridge and found ourselves, 
on reaching the crest at 4.55, overlooking the great glacier 
known as that of Saint Sorlin. Descending to it in a few 
minutes, we halted a quarter of an hour to don our gaiters, and 
then mounted over the gently inclined glacier towards our 
peak, which, alas! was already beginning to be enveloped in 
clouds. We aimed at the depression between the Sommet 
Nord (known locally as the Pic de l’Etendard) and the Cime 
de la Cochette, which we reached by steep snow slopes, a 
rocky projection in the midst of the snow and ice, and more 
snow slopes, at 7.35, having halted half an hour on the way for 
breakfast. By this time all chance of a view was gone; but 
we could not abstain from going to the top, as it seemed quite 
near us. Leaving at 7.45 we followed the north aréte more or 
less to the summit, which was gained in dense clouds at 8.25, 
in rather more than 32 hrs. walking from the chalets. We 
found there a small cairn with some fragments of a broken 
bottle, as M. Puiseux’s party had done before us. 

As far as lam aware, there had been but three previous 
ascents of this peak. ‘The first ascent was effected on August 
6, 1863, by Messrs. W. and G. S. Mathews, and T. G. 
Bonney with Michel Croz and J. B. Simond. Starting from 
the chalet of La Cochette Dessus, they mounted to the Col du 
Conard, then over broken rocks to the north portion of the 
Glacier des Rousses of the map, whence a steep climb up a 
long rocky ridge brought them to the summit (reached thus 
from the w est) j in about five hours’ w: alking from the chalets. 
The descent was effected by the same route, thence by the 
Lac de Balme Rousse, a fatiguing path to Allemont in 63 hours’ 
walking from the top. A maguificent view was obtained.” 


* See Mr. Mathews’ article in Alpine Journal, vol.i., pp. 294-302 ; 
Mr. Bonney’s Sketches, pp. 25-26, 49. 
G2 
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The next ascent was made on September 17, 1872, by M. 
Puiseux with his two sons and Celestin Belley. Having 
passed by the chalets of La Balme, above Saint Sorlin d’Arve, 
they mounted over the Glacier de Saint Sorlin and gained 
the summit by the northern aréte.* 

M. Gottlieb Studer made the third ascent on July 21, 1873, 
with Peter Sulzer of Guttannen. Starting from the chalets of 
la Valette by the Torrent du Grand Sauvage on the south 
side of the ridge of the Pré Nouveau, M. Studer mounted by 
the Glacier de Saint Sorlin and reached the top by the north- 
ern aréte; the descent was effected to Saint Sorlin d’Arve by 
the chalets of La Balme.t 

I have already mentioned the ascent of the southern peak of 
the Grandes Rousses by Mr. Oakley in 1864. 

M. Puiseux and his companions made another interesting 
excursion in 1875. Starting from the chalets of La Balme, 
they mounted over the Glacier de Saint Sorlin to the ridge 
between the Pie de V’Etendard and the Cime du Grand 
Sauvage. From this pass, which may be named Col du Grand 
Sauvage, the party descended to the Glacier des Quirlies, 
thence to Clavans and Freney by the valley of the Ferrand. 

The question of the relative height of the north and south 
peaks of the Grandes Rousses is not yet finally settled. The 
map gives 3,473 métres (11,394 feet) for each; but a baro- 
metrical observation of Mr. W. Mathews makes the north 
peak higher by two métres (3,472 métres—3,470 métres). M. 
Studer (p. 47) inclines to the belief that the south peak is the 
higher. 

Mr. Bonney and M. Studer both rate the view very high ; 
and I shall ever regret that it was completely concealed from us. 
After shivering for three quarters of an hour on the summit, 
we left at 9.10, and regained the depression mentioned above 
at 9.30. This gap may be called Col des Grandes Rousses, 
and as the ascent of the highest peak may be combined with 
the passage of the Col, it is the most tempting route for a 
mountaineer desiring to pass from the valley of the Are to 
that of the Romanche. Halting five minutes to collect various 
impedimenta which had been left there on our ascent, we 
descended steep broken rocks, keeping rather to the right, and 
crossed a small bergschrund at 10. We then descended the 


* See M. Puiseux’s article in the first volume of the ‘ Annuaire du 
Club Alpin Frangais,’ pp. 173-181. 

t ‘Jahrbuch des Schweizer Alpen-Club,’ vol. ix., pp. 3-60. 

{ ‘Annuaire du Club Alpin Frangais,’ vol. ii. p. 278, seqg. 
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small glacier, whence Messrs. Mathews and Bonney made their 
ascent, and got off the ice at 10.55 near a large lake, 
apparently that called Lac de la Sasse on the map. Then 
turning sharply to the left, we walked along interminable 
masses of débris and loose stones, passing innumerable lakes of 
every size and shape. The heat and wearisome character of 
the descent nearly exhausted us; and when, after two hours’ 
monotonous grind, having reached the edge of a steep descent 
near a large lake overlooking a marshy plain at the further 
end of which was the village of Alpe, a halt was called, it 
was so acceptable to the whole party that nearly three hours 
sped by before any of us felt the slightest inclination to move. 
By four o’clock the sun was no longer so powerful, and we 
started much refreshed. In halfan hour we reached a solitary 
chalet, and in thirty-five minutes more the village of l’Alpe. 
A steep stony road, becoming steeper and stonier every minute, 
led us down at 6.20 p.m. by Huez and La Garde to a char 
road in the level basin, in which stands the small town of 
Bourg d’Oisans; and half an hour’s tramp along this and the 
‘route impériale’ brought us at 6.50 to the comfortable Hotel 
de Milan, where we found the rest of the party just arrived from 
La Tour by the Col du Pré Nouveau and Freney. 

We had been about seven hours walking from the summit. 
This is, I believe, the first time that the mountain has been 
crossed, or that a direct descent has been effected to Bourg 
dOisans. When Dauphiné becomes a favourite resort of 
climbers, this expedition no doubt will be frequently repeated, 
and, in fine weather, the splendid views would probably make 
up for the wearisome nature of the descent to Bourg d’Oisans. 
The early summer of 1875 will long be remembered for the 
bad weather and disastrous floods which characterised it. We 
arrived in Dauphiné just as the fine weather broke; but after 
a month, during which we were able to carry out but a very 
small proportion of our long list of projected excursions among 
the mountains, and even that generally in defiance of the 
weather, we resolved to fly to more favoured districts, if any 
such existed. Hence, on July 15, I found myself crossing 
the Col de Goléon on the way to the Graians and Chamonix. 
We followed the path on the left bank of the torrent by Puy 
Goléfre, crossing it at Pramelier. We managed to reach the 
top without a wetting, but the view was almost entirely con- 
cealed by storm clouds. We raced down the other side as 
hard as we could, but the storm burst out upon us in all its 
fury before we gained Les Losettes ; and we reached Bonne- 
nuit in a drenched condition, having only been a little over 
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5% hours walking from La Grave. We slept in a barn there 
that night, hoping to be able to get up the Mont Tabor next 
day, but it rained unceasingly, and we had to go down to 
Saint Michel, July 16, by the new road and tunnel from 
Valloire; and as the weather was nearly as bad July 17, 
we threw up all our plans and went to Geneva by railway. 

This expedition, it will be seen, did not add much to 
my knowledge of this district; and I resolved to repair 
this failure by revisiting the same neighbourhood this last 
summer, 1876. Accordingly I met Almer and his second son, 
Christian (who was on his travels for the first time), at S. 
Michel on June 21. We slept at Valloire that night, and 
bivouacked June 22 in the Vallon des Aiguilles d’ Arve, some 
way below the site of our camp in 1874. My plan was to 
effect a pass, if possible, across the ridge south of the south- 
ernmost Aiguille d@Arve, and to examine this peak with a 
view to attempting it, if there was any hope of success. We 
started early on the morning of June 23, and mounting over 
moraine, and then up snow slopes, reached a well- marked 
depression between the southern Aiguille and the northern- 
most of Les Trois Pointes des Aiguilles. We had only been 
something more than 14 hrs. from our bivouac, and had 
encountered no difficulties whatever. I cannot, therefore, 
understand what Mr. Moore (pp. 9-10) says as to the im- 
possibility of crossing this ridge owing to a smooth and pre- 
cipitous wall of rock. My aneroid gave 3,175 métres (10,417 
feet) as the height, but this is probably somewhat too high. 
It is proposed to “call this pass Coldes Trois Pointes. We then 
went up the ridge leading to the southern Aiguille for some 
distance. A prolonged examination of the peak, however, 
satisfied us that it was as hopeless on this side as on every 
other, and we returned to the col. Just opposite lay the 
Aiguille de Goléon, with its stone man, and round the Glacier 
Lombard rose three points, one of snow and two of rock—the 
three Aiguilles de la Sausse. These are the summits seen 
by Mr. Bonney (Sketches, p. 37) ; the col he mentions is called 
Col Lombard on the map. In 2 hrs, from the col we reached 
the edge of the steep descent to Pramelier. ‘The descent was 
entirely over snow, of which there was an enormous quantity 
this year. Looking back, the southern Aiguille appeared over 
a low peak, marking the point where the ridge of the Aiguilles 
joins the watershed. ‘To the right of this point was our col, 
and, still more to the right, the Pointe de lArgentiére, as to 
which I am not quite clear whether it forms one of the 
Trois Pointes or not. After a long halt we resumed our course, 
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and, following the path of the Goléon by Pramelier and Puy 
Goléfre, gained La Grave the same morning. 

After some explorations chiefly in the range south of the 
valley of the Vénéon, we returned to La Grave on July 6, and 
next day crossed the Col de la Ponsonniére to Valloire. This 
pass is much longer and more fatiguing than would appear from 
Joanne’s description. It took us 34 hrs. walking from Le 
Lauzet to the top, and 2+ down to Bonnenuit; whereas 
Joanne only allows 3.20 for the whole distance. On the way 
some fine views of the Ecrins are gained ; but from the actual 
col, the only one of the Dauphiné peaks visible is the triple- 
headed Créte du Glacier Blane, which appears over the ridge 
stretching SE. from the Pie de la Ponsonniére. The French 
Government are making a good carriage road over the Galibier, 
but the lateness of the season had greatly retarded the works. 
On the whole, this pass cannot be recommended as a sub- 
stitute for the Galibier; and is certainly longer as well as more 
laborious. Such up to the present have been the results of 
my exploration of this district. It can scarcely claim to be 
regarded as an independent mountain group; but it is attrac- 
tive on many accounts, and can very well be visited on the 
way to or from Dauphiné. It would certainly be difficult to 
name finer views than those which may be obtained from its 
two highest peaks, which themselves form prominent objects 
in all panoramas from points to the north or to the south. It 
may, perhaps, be a further inducement to some climbers 
to learn that the district even now is but very imperfectly 
known. 


TRAVERSES IN THE EASTERN GRatrANs. By the Rev. 
FE. T. WErHERED. 


HETHER the Graian Alps will, in future, be fre- 
quented by mountaineers to the same extent as Zermatt 
or Arolla, remains to be proved. At present Val Savaranche 
and Wal de Cogne appear to be regarded by our members as 
the extreme limits of Alpine civilisation. The Hétel de la 
Grivola, at Cogne, is clean and well conducted, requiring only 
a little more steady encouragement than it has yet received 
to become a very good little mountain hostelry. But Val 
Savaranche can boast of no decent inn at all. 
It was on one of the beautifully cloudless July days of last 
summer that I left Courmayeur, with my guide Laurent 
Proment of that place—in a one-horse carriage—for Ville- 
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neuve. The hot dusty road of the Val d’Aosta was not a little 
suffocating after the pure mountain air which I had lately been 
inhaling on the Grandes Jorasses and amongst the glaciers 
of the ‘Mont Blanc chain, and I was right glad to alight from 
the jolting vehicle and find myself once more upon my legs. 

shall not easily forget the heat of that afternoon, as, 
after a short halt for luncheon at Villeneuve, we wended our 
way past the grimy iron foundry at the west end of the village, 
and up the incline connecting the Val d’Aosta with the foot 
of the Val Savaranche. Our programme for the next week 
was most indefinite, and our halting-place for the night, if 
possible, still more undecided. The Grivola from the Val 
Savaranche, and the Grand Paradis from Cogne, were the 
expeditions which I hoped to accomplish before again setting 
foot in the Val d’Aosta; but it was doubtful to us whether 
either of these ascents would be found practicable in the then 
state of the snow. 

The Val Savaranche, though not more beautiful than many 
another better-known valley, is in itself well worthy of a visit. 
With a good mule-path, traced out by telegraph posts, along 
the right bank of the dashing stream, one might well imagine 
that its picturesque ascent w ould ev entually culminate in some 
considerable Alpine village; but any such fond idea is in due 
course rudely dissipated, when the squalid-looking hamlet of 
Dégioux (or Val Savaranche) is discovered to be the capital of 
the district. The truth is, that stray wayfarers in the Eastern 
Graians are indebted for these beguiling marks of civilisation 
to the fact that Victor Emmanuel comes there for a short 
time annually to hunt his favourite game, the bouquetin. We 
had an excellent opportunity next morning of viewing His 
Majesty’s exalted shooting-box on the opposite side of the 
valley whilst wending our way towards the foot of our peak. 
As we proceeded up the valley we fell in with a couple of 
keepers, who seemed to think that the snow on the Grivola 
was by no means in bad order; very little, however, was 
known about the ways and means for ascending it, since the 
mountain from that side had very seldom been even attempted, 
and its summit never reached by travellers. It was, in short, 
a ‘mons incognitus’ in the Val Savaranche. 

After rather more than five hours’ steady walking we had 
reached Dégioux, and, my mind being now fully made up to 
attempt the Grivola from this side, we determined to halt 
there for the night, and accordingly walked into the village 
inn, Whether the present house is the original ‘ Marmot's 
Hole,’ so graphically and feelingly depicted by Mr, Ormsby, 
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in his amusing paper on the Grivola, in ‘ Peaks, Passes, and 
Glaciers, I cannot say. There is now no ‘ Marmot,’ and 
‘La Drésse’ is the name given by the proprietors to their 
dingy auberge. But its general aspect and high prices corre- 
spond very well with that gentleman’s description of the inn he 
put up at when in the village in 1859. A few cranky wooden 
steps lead up to a doorway in a white-washed wall, sur- 
mounted by two specimens of local talent in the shape of 
frescoes. On one side St. Bernard, in full canonicals, is re- 
presented trampling upon his Satanic majesty, whom he holds 
chained to the wrist of his left hand, while the old gentleman’s 
tail curls gracefully round the pastoral staff which the saint 
holds in his right. On the other, an equally artistic figure of 
St. Anthony of Egypt, with a flaming book in his hand, is 
backed by an animal apparently intended for a hog, which is 
evidently meditating a ‘nip’ at the devil’s hinder-quarters. 
The presence of the pig in such good company —‘ on the side of 
the angels ’—perhaps requires explanation. St. Anthony, as 
we know from the legendaries, was born at Alexandria in the 
lap of luxury, and, his parents dying while he was quite a 
youth, he suddenly inherited enormous riches. Always medi- 
tative and fond of solitude, he now became overwhelmed with 
fears for the future. Warnings from heaven led him to part 
with all his wealth, and to live the life of a hermit. Tempta- 
tions sore, osrevets awaited him even in the desert. We have 
all learnt in picture-galleries how the devil, the world, and the 
flesh did their best to make a sinner of the devoted saint. 
St. Anthony, happily, was enabled to renounce them all, and in 
his hundred-and-fifth year was released from further struggle, 
his spirit being carried up by the angels into heaven. The 
crutch which is given him in representations marks his age and 
feebleness ; the bell and asperges, or rod for sprinkling holy 
water, his power to exorcise evil spirits; while the hoe at his 
feet, as at Val Savaranche and elsewhere, is emblematical of 
sensuality and gluttony, which he was successfully enabled to 
withstand by means of his devotion and piety. ‘ The ancient 
custom,’ says Mrs. Jameson, ‘ of placing in all his effigies a 
black pig at his feet, or under his feet, gave rise to the super- 
stition that this unclean animal was especially dedicated to him 
and under his protection. The monks of the order of St. 
Antoine kept herds of consecrated pigs, which were allowed to 
feed at the public charge, and which it was a profanation to 
steal or to kill; hence “the proverb about the fatness of a 
« Tantony pig.”’ In a picture by Rubens the pig is seen 
looking out from under the bed of the dying saint ! 
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The internal accommodation of the inn consists of one large 
room, which does duty as parlour, kitchen and everything. 
Scarcely any light penetrates this dismal recess, which is about 
as cheerful, but hardly as well stocked, as a smugegler’s cave. 
After a dinner, which was served outside on the top of the 
steps, a porter for the morrow had to be engaged. A certain 
flat-nosed, sturdy-looking fellow, named Jean Joseph Blane, 
one of the gardes chasse of the district, volunteered to accom- 
pany us; he appeared to be well acquainted with the general 
topography of the valley, though he had never acted in any 
way as a guide. This local worthy demanded a prodigious 
sum for his services, which, howeyer, he eventually consentea 
to reduce by one half. 

Then came the question of bed. I was shown across the 
village street into a room opening immediately from it, looking 
more like a deserted apple granary than a sleeping place for 
human beings, and experience certainly bore out my fears with 
regard to it. The genus flea has not deteriorated at Dégioux 
since Mr. Ormsby’s visit; thirty-three minutes past two the 
following morning, however, released me from torture. Leay- 
ing the village behind us, we proceeded in an E. direction up 
the King’s hunting path towards the foot of the Grivola, ob- 
taining by the way a capital view of several chamois and a 
solitary bouquetin as we neared the rocks which form the 
NW. boundary of the snowy basin at the base of the W. side 
of the mountain at 6.5 A.M. An hour later we reached the 
névé, and a short halt was called for breakfast. We scanned 
the Grivola thoroughly from this point of vantage. The long, 
jagged, summit-ridge was immediately facing us, while on the 

right and left huge. wings of rock and snow swept gracefully 
down, NW. and SW., towards the Val Savaranche. The face 
of the peak itself is a wild-looking rock-precipice, seamed with 
numerous couloirs, up one of which I thought we ought to find 
a way directly from the glacier to the highest point. This 
would, no doubt, have been our proper mode of attack, as I 
shall have occasion presently to show. Fearing, however, the 
quantity of snow on the rocks, we made across the snow-field 
to the base of the SW. ridge immediately over against us, 
and, in 1 hr. 9 min. from our “breakf ‘ast-place, struck the aréte 
itself, at right angles to our line of progress. Turning imme- 
diately to the left we followed the broad and easy snow-ridge 
towards ‘ La Blanche’ (9,500 ft.), the crest of which we en- 
tirely traversed, descending on to the ridge or curtain which 
connects it with the peak of the Grivola itself, The knife-like 
edge of snow which forms the top of the Col de la Grivola re- 
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quired some care in passing; but, ere long, we found ourselves, 
without having encountered any serious difficulty, at the W. 
base of the final rocks, vid the aréte, at 10.50 A.M. 

So far as I can judge from the rough outline given by Mr. 
Tuckett on page 309 of Vol. II. ¢ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers ’ 
(large edition), we took to the W. face at about the point 
which he has marked ‘halt’ (12,459 ft.). Our progress was 
now by no means rapid, owing to the extremely shingly con- 
dition of the rocks and the coating of snow with which they 
were partly covered. At length, after bearing for some time 
diagonally upwards, we came to a very steep ice couloir, re- 
quiring a great amount of step-cutting on the part of Proment; 
by it we gained the foot of some wet, black rocks immediately 
under the serrated peak. Great caution was necessary in as- 
cending these, I and Blanc being assisted up them with the 
rope attached singly to each of us. A few minutes more and 
we were in a notch in the summit-ridge, from which there was 
a view towards Cogne. Gigantic teeth of rock rose before and 
behind us as we sat facing northwards in the gap. The sum- 
mit was more than 100 feet overhead and clearly inacces- 
sible from the point we had attained; it was necessary, there- 
fore, for us to descend to the top of the black rocks already 
referred to, and traverse them towards the north. After this 
all difficulty was over, and the stonemen on the top were 
reached at 3.15 p.M., an hour and a quarter from the notch. 
With the exception of the garde chasse, A. Dayné, who 
accompanied Messrs. Ormsby and Bruce from Dégioux in 
1859, no one had ever yet gained the highest point of the 
Grivola from the Val Savaranche. 

Our mutual congratulations and feelings generally may, 
therefore, be easily imagined, when, after more than 124 hrs. 
of fighting with difficulties, at no time very great, but, between 
La Blanche and the top, oft recurring, we stood upon the 
summit. There can be no doubt, I think, that between 2 hrs. 
and 3 hrs. of valuable time would have been saved had we 
attacked the mountain directly from the glacier at its western 
base, as Messrs. Ormsby and Bruce appear to have done. The 
snow which had made us shy of it would probably not have 
been insuperable, and it is quite certain that our cireuit vid La 
Blanche and the Col de la Grivola was a very ‘round-about’ 
way indeed. The summit would, I should say, be always 
found to be inaccessible by the SW. aréte, but, as I have 
shown, quite possible of ascent by taking to the face at the 
point we struck it. I strongly recommend the Grivola 
from the Val Savaranche in preference to the monotonous 
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climb from the Cogne side. While we were on the summit, 
Proment, who had led very well throughout the day, pointed 
out to me the route which, from observations made on the way 
up, he had formed a clear opinion was the best one to take; 
namely, after leaving the glacier at the mountain’s base, up 
the rocks up the centre of the (west) face, and afterwards 
by the centre of three couloirs, with the stonemen on the sum- 
mit directly above one. 

After remaining a good hour on the summit, much too long 
so late in the day, we hastened downwards towards Cogne, 
which we did not reach until 10 p.M., losing our way in “the 
dark on the slopes and in the forest below the Poucet 
chalets. Never wasI more glad to reach my sleeping quarters. 

Mons. TP Archiprétre Chamonin was, unfortunately, absent 
from home, at Aosta, and I had not, therefore, the pleasure of 
making his acquaintance. Mons. Carrel, the nephew of the 
well-known Chanoine, however, was most civil, and showed me, 
amongst other objects of interest, his raised plan of the Cogne 
District. My porter, Blanc, preferred to return home at 
once, so I paid him off and Cagis sed him. I can recommend 
him, to any mountaineer requiring his services, as strong and 
obliging. 

Mr. Barlow’s account of I. Jeantet’s performances in 1872 
had not prepossessed me in his favour; he had, however, made 
the ascent of the Grand Paradis from the Cogne side on the 
only two occasions the summit had been attained from thence, 
and was, therefore, qualified at least to show the way. In con- 
sequence of Mr. Barlow’s experiences, I strictly questioned 
him as to his willingness to be roped; and, as he fell in with 
all the conditions required of him, I engaged him as second 
man for the ascent next day, and at 2 a.m. on July 20 we left 
the door of the Hétel de la Grivola, hoping to return on the 
same evening to Cogne from the top of the Grand Paradis. 

Mr. Barlow lias « so well, and so recently, described the 
ascent of this mountain from Cogne that I shall not attempt 
to give more than a very brief sketch of it. We followed his 
route, without any adventure, beyond a close encounter with 
three bouquetins, until we were on the Plan de la Tribulation, 
and approaching the base of the peak itself. Jeantet indi- 

cated the couloir by which they had mounted, until they 
gained the ridge which leads scree to the summit; but 
there was too much snow in it this year to allow of our bene- 
fitine by the direct route upwards which it presented. M. 
Frassy’s route on the SE. was also out of the question, and 
we determined to make our attempt by a steep snow-slope, 
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some distance to the north of the fore-mentioned couloir. 
Accordingly we turned to the right, and, after walking about 
450 yards, commenced to ascend the peak. A diminutive 
bergschrund had to be crossed, and then came a zigzag 
tramp up the snow; ere long we had crossed the slope to some 
rocks on our left, upon which, at 10.30, we halted for a second 
breakfast. The wind at that time was very fresh, and, had it 
much increased, we should have been obliged to retire dis- 
comfited ; fortunately, however, it subsided shortly. Having 
gained the ridge we encountered some trouble in passing 
certain rocks on account of the hard ice immediately at their 
base, and once or twice I felt doubtful of success. At length 
all difficulties had been fairly grappled with, and nothing 
more remained but the snow aréte leading to the unmistak- 
able snow-crested summit, which we reached at 1.30 P.M., 
and, having remained a few moments upon it, withdrew to 
the first rock tower on the south side and lunched. The view 
towards Monte Rosa and the Matterhorn was clear; over 
Italy there was some haze, yet I could distinguish the Po 
meandering for miles alone the plain, and see beyond it to 
where the low hills round Savona hid the Mediterranean. 
The hour being already late, and the snow in bad order, I 
gave up all idea of the descent to Cogne, and we made our 
way down the easy snow-slopes towards Val Savaranche. 
An attempt to reach Cogne by the Col de Lauzon was wildly 
proposed by Proment, when we were half-way down; not 
wishing, however, to sleep on the ice, I promptly snubbed the 
idea as perfectly impracticable. We slept at Dégioux, the 
curé courteously placing a comfortable bed in his house at 
my disposal. Next morning Jeantet and Proment made their 
way over a Col to Cogne, the latter going thither to pay the 
bill at the inn, and to fetch away the few things which I had 
left in my room. He met me in the evening of the same day 
(21st) at Aosta, whence we passed on to Zermatt, vid the Val 
Tournanche and St. Theodule. 


Laco p’Isfo, Loverr, and Va DI SCALVE. 
(An Additional Chapter to ‘ Italian Alps.’) 
By the Eprror. 
AGO DISHO, despite the fair start for fame it made in the 


ast century, has long been neglected for its western rivals. 
ot One in a thousand of our Alpine travellers has swum on 
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its waters. But the opening this summer of a branch rail- 
way from the main Milan-Venice line at Palazzolo to Sar-. 
nico,* and the consequent improvement in the steamboat 
services on the lake, can hardly fail to increase the number of 
its visitors. 

The railway will, doubtless, take most travellers up the left 
bank of the Oglio. But the recommendation to visit the Villa 
Montecchio, supplied by Mr. Tuckett to the last edition of the 
© Alpine Guide,’ should be followed by all who have an hour 
to spare at Sarnico ; otherwise, no idea is formed of the beauty 
of the neighbourhood. ‘To the traveller by the old road, from 
whichever direction he came, the view from the villa terrace 
was a dramatic surprise. If approaching Italy, the glorious 
expanse of the Lombard plain with its towers and towns, the dis- 
tant tower of Cremona, and the fringing Apennine here for the 
first time burst upon his eyes. If entering the Alps, the bright 
sheet of Lago d’Iséo, embosomed in stately hills, suddenly 
revealed itself. But the singular charm of the spot is due 
neither to plain nor lake, but to the river which connects them. 
In front of the white quay of Sarnico the lake is seen to 
narrow into a stream, for a few hundred yards of glossy 
smoothness. Suddenly the bright water grows conscious of a 
new power and dashes off in a swift boiling race. Lost sight 
of for a moment beneath the vineyards of the hill on which the 
villa stands, it appears again gliding swiftly into the plain, 
through which we can trace for miles its shining reaches. 

Recent travellers have expressed different opinions con- 
cerning the place of Iséo amongst Italian lakes. Mr. Ball 
ranks it below Lugano; Mr. A. Hare boldly proclaims it ‘in 
many respects the most beautiful of all.’ 

I will not on the strength of a single voyage under an at 
times unfavourable sky and light venture on a verdict which the 
next-comer would be sure to disagree with. But while ayoid- 
ing any general comparison, a more definite impression may 
probably be given by references to the other lakes than by a 
lengthy description. 

Likeness will be found in the lowest reach to the tamer 
SW. branches of Lugano. The broader portion above Iséo 
has not its margin garnished with gay gardens and villas like 
those which make parts of Como look as if decked out for 
a perpetual festival. But numerous villages give variety to 
the shores, and pilgrimage chapels crown the mountain 


* Time has changed the ‘indifferent’ quarters at Sarnico to a 
country-inn (‘Leone d’Oro ’) excellent in every respect. 
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heights. In the centre of the lake, giving it a character 
entirely its own, lies an island, some miles in circumference, 
rising to a green crest several hundred feet above the waters. 
lts gentle slopes are covered with olive gardens interspersed 
with white-walled hamlets. The monastery of S. Paolo fixed 
amongst the waters on a rock which its buildings, modest as 
they are, entirely cover looks, contrasted with the neighbour- 
ing island-mountain, like a buoy beside a huge man-of-war. 

The precipices which now rise on either side, pierced at 
their base on the E. shore by the tunnels of the high road to 
Val Camonica, recall Lago di Lecco. But the steamer soon 
passes beyond them to the upper and most beautiful reach of 
all. As it advances into the bay of Riva, a hamlet in a bower 
of olive woods sheltered by sloping meadows and chestnut 
groves, the mountains of Val di Scalve and the rugged Preso- 
Jana withdraw behind the green intervening downs. At the 
same time, the nearer promontories retire, and the head of the 
lake comes into view. Two white towns, Lovere and Pisogne, 
lie along the shore on either hand in front of hills cased in 
velvet turf and mantled with luxuriant chestnut forests. Beyond 
them opens a wide deep valley, enclosed between lofty moun- 
tain summits. Suddenly, high above all else, soars a pyramid, 
white with perpetual snows; it is followed by a long icy crest, 
from which the glaciers plunge valleywards. There is no lake- 
view of a snow mountain of similar elevation—unless that of 
Mont Velan from near Vevey—which comes near in scenic 
arrangement and effect to this sudden revelation of the Ada- 
mello, In both instances much of the beauty is due to the 
frame through which the snows appear. The nearer moun-: 
tains on either side of Val Camonica tumble towards each 
other in huge brown and purple masses of noble outline. Two 
or three dusky mounds, piled up in the middle of the valley, 
break the monotony of its lines; all ‘the heavenly opening’ 
—Mr. Arnold will excuse the transfer of his happy phrase—- 
is filled with the deeply coloured air of Italy. Doubtless, the 
finest hour for the view is that at which I first saw if, when 
the sun striking through gaps in the western hills chequers the 
lake and gilds the distant snows. But, seen in whatever light, 
the head of Lago d’Iséo deserves to be ranked among the most, 
perfect spots in this exquisite region. In its combinations it 
is unlike, if it does not surpass, any other landscape of the 
Italian lakes. 

Lovere is, perhaps, the most picturesque of the small 
lake-towns. The houses along the quay are many of them 
several centuries old with broad eaves and open loggias sup- 
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ported on Gothic columns and arches.* Frescoes of the six- 
teenth century linger here and there on the walls. From a 
little platform projecting into the water at the W. end of the 
town the peak of the Adamello appears to the left of the 
snowy crest above Val Saviore. The greater part of the town 
is built up a hillside, so steep that the first-floor windows of 
each house look over the roof of that next below it. Many of 
the streets are mere staircases, over or beside which swift mill- 
streams rush down into the lake. There are two large churches; 
the one KE. of the town is architecturally interesting, with a 
nave of noble proportions adorned with monolithic columns. 
© Gsell-fels, the most thorough guide to North Italy, mentions 
sundry pictures: in Sante Maria Assunta, Cavagnas and Mo- 
rones ; a monument to a child by Canova in the Tadini chapel, 
and in the palace of the same family a gallery (open) of 500 
pictures ‘ viel mittel-cut, ein schdner G. Bellini. Excur- 
sions may be made on the lake to Riva and the ‘Orrido di 
Tinazzo, or on foot to the old church of San Giovanni di 
Monte Cala,f perched high on a green brow overlooking the 
lake. 

The charms of the Lago d’Iséo and Loyere were long ago 
(1747) described by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. The 
first sentence of one of her letters—‘ I am now in a place the 
most beautifully romantic I ever saw in my life ’—has been fre- 
quently cited as an early example of appreciation of mountain 
scenery. Elsewhere she speaks of ‘this extraordinary spot of 
earth, which is almost unknown to the rest of the world, and 
indeed does not seem destined by nature to be inhabited by 
human creatures, and I believe would never have been so with- 
out the cruel civil war between the Guelphs and Ghebélines.’ 
What would she have thought of the Engadine? Lady Mon- 
tagu is at some pains to paint accurately the town and neigh- 
hourhood. 

‘I found a very good lodging, a great deal of good company, 
and a village in many respects resembling Tunbridge Wells 
not only in the quality of the waters which is the same, 
but in the manner of the buildings; most of the houses being 
separate at little distances, and all built on the sides of hills, 


* Amongst these are the two inns, the ‘Leone d’Oro’ and ‘San 
Antonio,’ equal in merit in local estimation. A stable smell pervades 
the lower floors of the former, which is otherwise a decent country-inn. 
Of the ‘San Antonio’ there is no Hnglish report; it promises well 
externally. 

f See ‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. vii. p. 450. 
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which indeed are far different from those of Tunbridge, being 
six times as high; they are really vast rocks of different figures, 
covered with green moss or short grass diversified by tufts of 
trees, little woods, and here and there vineyards, but no other 
cultivation except gardens like those on Richmond Hill. The 
whole lake, which is twenty-five miles long and three broad, is 
all surrounded by these impassable mountains, the sides of 
which, towards the bottom, are so thick set with villages (and 
in most of them gentlemen’s seats) that I do not believe there 
is anywhere above a mile distance one from another, which adds 
very much to the beauty of the prospect.’ 

‘If it was a regular range of building, it (Lovere) would 
appear magnificent; but being founded accidentally by those 
who sought a refuge from the violences of those bloody times, 
it is a mixture of shops and palaces which ascend a mile high 
in a confusion which is not disagreeable.’ 

The latter extract shows amusingly the struggle between an 
individual taste for the picturesque which finds ‘a confusion 
not disagreeable’ and deference to the orthodox taste of the 
day, to which regularity was an essential. That Lady Mon- 
tagu really enjoyed the scenery, however, her descriptions 
are good evidence; and if we are at first startled by the re- 
ferences to Tunbridge Wells and Richmond Hill, we should 
remember that one of ourselves recently compared the wooded 
slopes of the Caucasus to Clieveden. It is not, however, for 
anyone who has ever used the epithet ‘ parklike’ of natural 
forests to throw the first stone at this class of comparisons. 

Socially Lovere has strangely fallen back since Lady 
Montagu bought for 100/. a handsome villa, and was wel- 
comed by the inhabitants as a decoy likely ‘ to attract all the 
travelling English.’ In the first half of the last century this 
was at once the Bellagio and St. Moritz of the day. Our 
countrywoman has left us a lively description of the company 
and their ‘assemblies (which they call conversations); the 
gentlemen being all in light nightcaps and nightgowns (under 
which I am informed they wear no breeches), and slippers ; 
and the ladies in their stays and smock-sleeyes tied with 
ribands, and a single lute-string petticoat. There is not a hat 
or a hoop to be seen.’ The patients and the ‘ miraculous man,’ 
who was their oracle, have all long gone beyond the reach of 
watereure; and with them these assemblies, ‘the opera three 
times a week, the diversions on the water, where all the town 
assemble every night, and never without music,’ have become 
shadowy memories. ven the iron spring itself shares in the 
general oblivion. Will some doctor reaffirm its virtues, and 
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some speculative Italian recover it from its hundred years’ 
seclusion, by building near it a modern hotel? The success of 
the new inn at Varese seems to show that the ordinary traveller 
is not wholly incapable of accepting and acting on a fresh idea. 

Val di Sealve is the most remarkable—at any rate in its 
lower portion—of all the Bergamasque valleys. Bergamasque 
it may properly be called, since, though the frontier of Brescia 
runs across the great gorge, all the upper villages are in the 
territory of Bergamo. Mr, Tuckett has supplied for the last 
edition of the * Alpine Guide’ a brief account of the wonderful 
roads which lead into it. But the excursion Iam about to 
recommend is so easy, and at the same time so beautiful, that 
it deserves the honour of a separate and somewhat more de- 
tailed notice here. 

Clusone may be reached in a carriage in about 2 hrs. from 
Lovere at the head of Lago d’Iséo, and in 34 hrs. from Ber- 
gamo. The curious but, in execution, very second-rate ‘ Dance 
‘of Death,’ on one of its churches, will not long detain the 
traveller, and the position of the town is somewhat dull; the 
slopes round it, sparingly clad in pines, have almost a Swiss 
look, and but for the colour in the distant hills one might fancy 
oneself north of the Alps. From here a good road mounts 
gently over bare pasturages to a grassy saddle immediately 
S. of the isolated dolomite mass of the Presolana. A few 
yards I. of the pass—the Giogo di Castellone—stands a sub- 
stantial ‘ hospice.’ The half-erased words ‘ Imp: Reale’ on its 
front show approximately the date of the road, which I lately 
saw marked on a ‘war-map’ of 1859. It was made before 
that through the gorge, which our driver told me had been 
completed some twenty years; so that neither can be correctly 
called ‘new,’ although they are so to most maps and guide- 
books. 

On the pass the beauty of the road begins. After a few 
hundred yards of green undulations the ground breaks away 
in limestone precipices, down which the eye plunges thousands 
of feet into the deepest portion of the gorge of the Dezzo. On 
the left is the opening of upper Val di Scaly e, backed by the 
snowy crests of Monte Gleno and Monte Venerocolo. It is 
observable that the two tops differ little in height; the Lom- 
bard map, which gives an advantage of 218 feet to the latter, is 
in error. On the right, some 3, 600 feet below, lie the bright 
fields and woods of Angolo. Some part of the Adamello ice- 
fields is seen over gaps in the opposite hills. 

The road, after several zigzags, bears northwards, descending 
steeply along the abrupt ‘Hanks of the Presolana, until it 
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reaches the valley immediately above the gorge and close to 
Dezzo. This hamlet, grimy with mining industry, is pictu- 
resquely placed across the river which shares its name, where 
two openings exhibit glimpses of impending peaks. Seen 
over acres blue and white with forget-me-nots and daisies, the 
great cliffs of the Presolana, cased last June from top to 
bottom in snow and ice, gave the landscape an Alpine dignity 
worthy of Val di Zoldo. 

A footpath through woods and meadows leads in half-an- 
hour up the hill to Vil Minore, a large village well placed on 
a breezy shelf commanding a fine view of the Presolana and 
the cleft below it. The upper range of cliffs looks very for- 
midable; but, it is said, that from a small lake in their midst, 
the final climb is not difficult. From here the Pizzo Tor- 
nello—a point in the range N. of the valley—may also be 
climbed. But the mountaineer on his way to Val Tellina 
will prefer the higher Monte Gleno, whence he may descend 
to the Aprica, or after visiting the Falls of the Serio, cross on 
the second day by Monte Redorta, over ground new to Eng- 
lishmen, to Sondrio. 

Below the village the Dezzo is tightly grasped between 
two walls of rock. A narrow artificial groove in the cliffs at 
a great height above the water enables the road to accom- 
pany it into the ravine; but for the want of bridges it is 
another Via Mala. Beyond a promontory, pierced by a 
tunnel, the rocks immediately above the stream are less 
sheer, and the road descends to its side. ‘The rest of the 
gorge—and there is six miles more of it—is less savage but 
not less striking than its entrance. Between spines of 
precipitous crag, draped with laburnums, and walls of dense 
copsewood, the stream fights out a difficult and devious 
passage. Fountains burst out everywhere from the porous 
crags, some dripping gently through the fernleaves; others 
falling in fresh showers across the road and making what 
old Lassels would have called ‘many unavoidable wetting- 
places.’ * 


* Tam indebted for my introduction to Lassels to Mr. Ormsby. 
He ‘ travelled five times through Italy as tutor to several of the English 
nobility and gentry’ about 1650, and his book, ‘ The Voyage of Italy,’ 
was printed after his death at Paris in 1670. In his time the four 
most frequented routes across the Alps were:—1l. The Mont Cenis. 
2. The Simplon, of which, and the ‘ perpetuall valley of the Valesians,’ 
there is an amusing description, 8, The Julier, Bernina and Aprica 
Passes by which you ‘ pop up at Brescia.’ Some, however, ‘to avoid 
the snow of Berlino (the Bernina), are forced now and then to passe 
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As the mountains open above, the Dezzo again falls into a 
deep cleft into which a pretty waterfall leaps from the opposite 
hills. Half a mile further the valley expands into a spacious 
basin. The ground on both sides of the stream rises gently in 
cultivated banks, diversified with walnuts and fruit-trees, and 
broken here and there by grassy bastions or platforms, fre- 
quently crowned by some chapel or church, whose whitewashed 
walls and pillared portico are shaded by noble chestnuts. Two 
large villages lie among the meadows. 

The road passes through Angolo (whence a direct footpath 
leads over the right-hand hill into Val Camonica), and then 
descends to cross the river at the upper end of the narrow 
wooded cleft by which it pierces the massive buttresses which 
block the mouth of Val di Sealve. At Gorzone, a village on 
a brow, a curious Gothic wall-tomb is passed by the wayside. 
A steep short descent through vineyards, with a noble prospect 
over Val Camonica, leads to the banks of the Oglio, and a few 
miles more, along a shady country road, to the lake and 
Lovere. 

The whole excursion described above may be made easily in 
a summer’s day from Lovere. Good carriages can be hired at 
the inns there. 

A subsequent visit to the lower portions of the other Ber- 
gamasque Valleys gives me little to add to the descriptions in 
the ‘ Alpine Guide’ and ‘ Italian Alps’ as to Val Brembana 
and Val Seriana. Val Brembana is throughout extremely 
varied and picturesque, the gorge near Branzi and the position 
of Cassiglio are not, however, equalled by any scenery below 
Piazza. The posthouse at San Pellegrino is a good inn, but 
in the season a large bathing establishment, charmingly situated 
under a wooded hill, offers preferable accommodation. 

Those who are curious to see an Italian country-house will 
do well to stop opposite the junction of the stream from Val 
Imagna and the Brembo, and yisit the villa which stands, on 
the site of an old robber-castle, on the promontory between the 


over the mountain Splug, which is hill enough for any traveller.’ 4. 
The Brenner and Val Sugana to Treviso. 

Lassels had some eye for lakes, wnich he compares like a modern 
tourist. Zurich ‘stands most sweetly upon a lake whose crystalin 
waters would delight anybody else but Swissers.’ The lake of Geneva 
is ‘absolutely the fairest’ he has seen; ‘fairer than either the Lake 
Major, the lake of Como, the lake of Zuric, the lake of Walenstat, the 
lake of Isee, the lake of Murat, or the lake of Garda.’ I purpose 
some day to reprint in the Journal Lassels’ and Evelyn’s accounts of 
their passages of the Simplon. 
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waters. The terraced garden is very charming and full of 
curious conceits. The most remarkable is a gate fashioned 
like the entrance to a family vault. The door flies open and 
you find yourself in a Paradise, a little bower of roses and 
oleanders. 

The owner's ingenuity does not exhaust itself in devising 
allegories. He turns it also to practical use. The traveller 
driving down the valley may be startled by hearing a rushing 
sound in the air, and at the same time seeing what looks like 
an immense bird swooping straight on him. The explanation 
of these phenomena is that the bundles of brushwood cut high 
on the opposite hillside are fastened to a thick wire stretched 
completely across the valley, and then shot straight into a loft 
by the wayside. The contrivance is common enough in 
various parts of Italy; but the boldness with which the wire 
is here thrown from side to side of a deep valley, and the 
direct aim which the bundles appear to take at the passing 
traveller, secures his attention for what elsewhere may have 
escaped notice. 

To deseribe Bergamo, its noble churches and tombs, would 
be obviously out of place in these pages. But I cannot resist 
the opportunity of recommending all who care for Morone’s 
portraits to go and study the three—two full-leneths of a 
nobleman and his wife, and a half-leneth of a bearded man, 
a plebeian head full of character, which hang together in the 
centre of one of the rooms and form the chief ornaments of 
an otherwise, so far as J saw, indifferent collection. I will 
add one more hint. The ¢ Italia’ is as good a specimen as can 
be found of an unspoiled and genuinely Italian inn, and its 
master, if treated with the courtesy an old-fashioned inn- 
keeper properly expects, will give every help to travellers who 
wish to explore the neighbouring valleys. 

These notes, which are intended partially to supply a miss- 
ing chapter in ‘Italian Alps,’ have been, I fear, throughout 
of a sadly sub-alpine character for the Journal. I am very 
sorry to be unable to add to them an ascent of the Presolana 
or the Redorta. Any reader, however, who saw the snow on 
the Alps last May, will understand why I attempted no moun- 
tain climbing. It is not everyone who, like my friend Tuckett, 
can ‘ fight, and run away’ fast enough to enjoy * hide and 
seek’ with avalanches, 
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FURTHER NOTES, CHIEFLY ETYMOLOGICAL, ON ° 
AROLLA, BY A. CUST. 


Tue PanoramMa.—By the process of photogravure, a satisfactory fac- 
simile of my drawing has been produced. Some points, however, 
require notice. 

(1) To my great annoyance I discovered, when too late, that the true 
level had not been preserved, the horizon line being raised on the right 
# in. above its due. While such a mistake is inexcusable on a point 
where care ought especially to have been exercised, I cannot but blame 
myself {or not making the discovery sooner. A crumb of comfort, 
however, is derived from the thought that others, who do not trouble 
themselves with this Appendix, may possibly not make the discovery 
at all. 

(2) The copy being shorter by } in. than the original, the scale is 
reduced from aradius of about 8°6 in. to one of about 8°5. 

(3) The line denoting the already somewhat conjectural plain of 
Jtaly has been continued beyond the limits suggested by me, which 
were confined to the gaps on either side of the Chateau des Dames and 
the Redessau respectively. 

(4) I fear I have made, or may have made, the mistake of making 
two points of what ought to be one, in the case of the Grande Dent de 
Veisivi. 


SUPPLEMENT TO APPENDIX, AT PAGE 15. 


(1) Bee de Blancien.—I was mistaken in supposing Dr. Baltzer to 
have reached the Southern point (12,015 ft.). He ascended first an 
intermediate point on the ridge between this and the northern or main 
summit, and afterwards passed on to the latter. From the summit of 
the Dents des Bouquetins, and other commanding points of view in the 
neighbourhood, I satisfied myself of the supremacy of the northern point. 

(2) From the interesting article ‘ Ueber einige Ortsbenennungen und 
Sagen des Eringerthales,’ by R. Ritz, in the 8. A. C. Jahrbuch tor 
1869-70, I extract the following additional information :— 

The letter s is sounded like the French ch, and so it has come to be 
incorrectly written: thus, Ston, Sail/on, Seilon, are pronounced Chion, 
Chaillon, Cheilon, respectively. But the French ch is both pronounced 
and written z: thus, chd/eaw becomes zaté; champ, zan; chapeau, 
zapé; and we ought to write Zanrion and Zermontana. 

Za.—The whole alp generally being known as montagne, the za is 
a part—often a very high and wild one—of the same, in which there is 
a common right of pasturage for the summer. Several such zas occur 
in the valley, as Za de Volovron, &c. The mountain Za-de-l'ino, 
wrongly written Zatalana, is so called from the Za of that name at its 
fect, being nothing but the equivalent of ‘ Wselalp.’. [M. Anzevui simi- 
Jarly. told me that the Aiguille de la Za took its name from the za 
below it. La za, otherwise la commune, was across the river opposite 
his hotel, and open to all the valley above Evolena.] Herr Ritz writes 
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Avulietta (A ‘guillette) de la Za. Za de Zan, from the tradition that 
certain glaciers once buried fair green alps: so, Pra fleuri = Blum- 
matt. [Za de Zan, I suppose = ‘ Commune’ de Champ. ] 

Dent d’ Herens.—This name is not met with in the Hringerthal. Dent 
de Rong, used at Evolena, is derived from a family name there, and 
connected with a traditional ascent. In Italy the mountain is known 
as Mont Tubor. {At Prarayen we found Dent d’Hérens apparently 
unknown. Is the name a corruption of an earlier Dent de Rong ?] 

Dent de Veisivi—Visivir is incorrect. At the foot of the Petite 
Dent, so called, lies the Alp Veisivi,the name being derived from Ver- 
sivic = pare des chévres. [By M. Anzevui, however, I was directed 
back more simply to Vis-d-vis. 

Dauva blantz.x—Dauva = French douve, German Daube, the stave 
of a cask; but also in hunters’ jargon = Thiergrat. So the name im- 
ports ‘weise Grat.’ [But M. Anzevui, himself no mean Jiiger, gave 
me no such alternative and convenient signification, besides altogether 
denying the locality assigned by our German authority, viz. the main 
ridge between the Aiguille and the Bertols (embracing, I suppose, the 
unnamed summits 12,015 ft. and 11,903 ft.). He extended the name 
Bertols over the whole range styled on the map the Grandes Dents. The 
true Dauva Blantz was the desolate trough below the glacier between 
the Maja ridge and its southern counterpar t, in which were scattered 
fragments of light-coloured rock which, by their resemblance to ‘mor- 
ceaux de tonneau,’ suggested the name. That the glacier should not 
have carried down thin and light-hued slabs of twisted gneiss from the 
rocks described in my former article is so contrary to the character of 
glaciers as to lead me to accept unreservedly the explanation of the 
Juge. The latter, again, had never heard of the Dent de Zallion in- 
troduced by me in the engraving, and at p. 16 above, on the authority 
of the Jahrbuch, and appeared of opinion generally that the engineers 
and persons who made the maps did not give themselves trouble enough 
to obtain available information. ] 

Colon and Ivéque.—The correct spelling is Collon. [I retained 
Colon out of deference to the Federal, Alpine Club, and Reilly’s maps. ] 
The title of Hvéque was conferred by the herdsmen of the Priyras and 
other higher Alps, as seen from which the mountain has a mitre-like 
appearance, 

Cijorénove.—Correctly, glacier dela Zigiore-nuove. La Zigiore = die 
Sennhiitte, nuove =neu. SoM. Anzevui, confining, however, the mean- 
ing of the first word to Cabanes where cheese is made. 

Giétroz.— Giétroz corresponds to the French les Gites, night-quarters, 
stalls for cattle; thence ‘ Glacier de Zidtroz in Baugnes ;’ Gétroz is corrupt. 

Otemma.—Hautemma is correct, signifying die hdhe Amme [Amme 
= wet nurse], ‘die Hrniihrerin vieler Gewiisser.’ 

(8) For the following explanations of patois terms M. Anzevui is 
my authority :— 

Zinarefian.—Zina = canal, i.e. couloir, place where rocks, &e. fall. 
Reffiad = rapide. The term is certainly appropriate to the rocks to 
which it is applied. _ 

Loitecondoi.—Loite = endroit, condoi = sauvage. The name be- 
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longs to the rugged ridge which runs down from the Pigne d’Arolla 
and parts the glaciers of Piéce and Zigiore-nuove. 

(4) Comle.—t borrow from a useful handbook to the Isle of Wight, 
shortly to be published, the following: ‘ Comb, Anglo-Saxon, a low 
place enclosed with hills, a valley. In the Lake District ... the 
term comb is applied to the “‘ cup-shaped depressions ” of the higher hill- 
sides,’ 

(5) Aiguille de VAurier Noire and Mt. Brulé.—My inspection of the 
eastern side of the range that runs south from the Bouquetins, and 
ascent of the highest point, marked 3621 on the map, confirm my pre- 
vious suspicions that the name A. de l’Aurier Noire is only an alterna- 
tive for Mt. Brulé, whose top the point rightfully is, or that it has been 
ignorantly assigned to the highest point, and is in reality only a 
southern shoulder of Mt. Brulé, with no pretence to a sharply-defined 
form, ‘The writers in the S. A. C. Jahrbuch appear to identify the 
Aiguille de ’ Aurier Noire with the point marked 3621. It is spoken 
of as immediately adjoining one of the Cols de Mt. Brulé; Herr Ritz 
speaks of Mt. Brulé with the Aiguille de !Aurier Noire towering over 
the Glacier de Za de Zan (upper Arolla glacier) on the south; Herr 
Studer, in his ‘Ueber His und Schnee,’ mentions the Aiguille de 
VAurier Noire, 38621 m., as the southern extremity of the range of the 
Dents, and apparently so far unascended. It appears to me, if I may 
venture to make such a suggestion, that these writers may have been 
misled by the position of the names in the S. A. C. map, and the latter, 
in its turn, by the accident that the name ‘ Mt. Brulé’ on the Federal 
map is placed a little to the west of the point 3621, to which, no doubt, 
it is intended to refer, The 8. A. C. map has exaggerated this dis- 
placement, and relegated its ‘M. Brulé’ to a point about half-way to 
the Col de Colon, which is marked with a red spot on Mr. Reilly’s 
map. At this spot, which is really quite a low shoulder of the true 
Mt. Brulé, the writers seem to picture the latter mountain. Now the 
S. A. C. map does not venture to plant the upstart right on the de- 
throned monarch’s seat, but, while leaving this nominally vacant, it 
decks him out in such show close by it that the passers-by cannot help 
but bow their acknowledgments to him. In other words, 3621 is left 
unnamed, but immediately to the south of it a second point on the 
ridge, marked with a red spot on Mr. Reilly’s map, is shaped into an 
Aiguille that Chamonix might be proud of, and conspicuously sur- 
mounted by the title de ’Aurier Noire. Apparently, the map really 
intends to confine the name to this southern point, but persons with no 
information except what they derive from the map must infallibly 
associate the grand Aiguille with the figure standing so close above it. 
I presume the name originates with the Italians, but whether it is 
applied by them to Mt. Brule itself, or to some point on the southern 
ridge of the latter, I have no information. An old alias of Mt. Brulé 
seems to have been Pic de Zardezan. 
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ERRATA, 


(Owing to the miscarriage of my proofs, the following errata in ‘ Rocks and 
Rambles’ have to be here corrected.) 


P. 3, line 14,16 from bottom, Gétroz should be Giétroz 
ay ar LOD; Monte Ae oy lont 
wie var oe = 5 Visivir ee VOLSIVI 
el ee 1S n " inside, with » 9, inside with 
ae ee 28 eles, 11,641 se alah ft) 
ae oi 16. =) 3 struck »  », Stuck fast 
op EE ea yo the latter snp tbe:col 
reels LL » bottom, Redessan » 5, Redessau 
» 2, 8, 6, 7 (thrice), 18,14, . Cheillon yy Seilon 


Engraving, p. 15.—11,641 should be 11,542. Dotted line from Summit (1) should 
be moved to point 3, in. to left. 


Appendix. 
P.15, line 9 from top, Mont de should be mountain as 
May 37 16 + Epicoum »» 95 Epicoum (Oulie Cecea) 
LOR spe 8 » bottom, high!’ Saw ONL)s 
i rs | SLODS (Ritz) »» 9) (S.A. O.map, and Ritz) 
Es bay an} ‘3 9 Daura 5 sy Dalya 
soo” 3 21 ” ” Zas. ” ” Zas.’ 
ety: pe MY) » bottom, Secca yy CeCCA 
oy i 6 7 5 map? ys» Map (?) and 
» 18, ,, 22 ” ” 8.6 » 5 8B 


NEW EXPEDITIONS IN 1876. 
WESTERN ALPS. 


Davrninf, Arrs—Con pes Trois Pointers (3,175 métres = 10,417 
feet), June 24.—Mr. Coolidge, with Christian Almer and his second 
son Christian, starting from a bivouac at the head of the Vallon des 
Aiguilles d’Arve, mounted over moraine and snow slopes in rather 
more than 14 hrs. to a well-marked depression between the southern 
Aiguille d’Arve and the northern summit of the Trois Pointes des 
Aiguilles, After reconnoitring the former peak, which seems inac- 
cessible from this as from every other side, the party descended 
to the stream flowing from the Glacier Lombard, rejoined the route 
of the Col de Goléon at the edge of the steep descent to Pramelier, 
in 2 hrs. from the pass, and reached La Grave the same morning, 
The immense amount of snow this season rendered this new pass, which 
it is proposed to call Col des Trois Pointes, in all probability much less 
fatiguing than it would be in an ordinary season, but it can never offer 
any serious difficulties. 

Cot pes SeLierres (8,250 métres = 10,663 feet), June 28.—The 
same party effected a new pass from the valley of the Vénéon to the 
Val Godémar. Starting from abivouac on the lower slopes of the 
Aiguille d@’Olan, 14 hrs. above the chalets of La Lavey in the Combe 
of the same name, they reached in 1 hr, the upper plateau of the 
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Glacier des Sellettes. A walk over this brought them to the foot 
of the slope leading up to the col, which lies over the ridge between 
the Pic dOlan and the Cime du Vallon, close under the latter sum- 
mit. Some difficulty was experienced in forcing a passage through 
un upper range of séracs, which was effected at a point far to the left. 
A steep slope then led to the pass (which it is proposed to call Col des 
Sellettes), which was attained in 24 hrs. from the spot at which the 
glacier was reached. In descending, the party bore far to the left over 
a small glacier, in order to avoid a rocky barrier (which as seen from 
below can be passed at certainly one point), then to the right over snow, 
reaching the grass in 55 m. from the pass; a path on the right bank of 
the torrent brought them in 35 m. to the shepherd’s hut in the Combe 
de Val Froide, whence the path by the Severaisse torrent in the Val 
Godémar was reached in less than an hour, a few minutes above the 
village of La Chayelle (chez Gueydan). 

Cot p’Entre Prerroux, July 1.—The same party effected a new 
pass between the Val Jouffrey and the valley of the Vénéon. Starting 
from a bivouac in the Vallon du Clot, 3 hrs. from La Chapelle, they 
crossed the Col de Turbat (which is both longer and more difficult 
than the account in ‘ Joanne’ would lead one to suppose), reaching the 
head of the Val Jouffrey in 8} hrs. Then mounting gradually along 
the slopes on N. side of that valley, they passed a shepherd’s hut, 
traversed two rocky ridges at their base, and gained the Petit Vallon 
in 1 hr. 50 m. walking. The way then lay over slopes of débris 
and patches of snow till a small glacier was reached. Bearing first to 
the right, then far to the left, the party gained in 2} hrs. a well-marked 
though very narrow Col between the Aiguille des Arias and the Ai- 
guille d’Entre Pierroux, which was named Col d’Entre Pierroux. 
Some easy rocks led to a steep suow-covered glacier which was quitted 
in an hour; the party then bore to the left along the slopes marked 
‘Travers des Chamois’ in the map, crossed the torrent by means of 
avalanche snow, and gained the ordinary path from the chalets of La 
Lavey in 55 m. walking from the glacier, reaching Saint Christophe 
the same evening. 

AIGUILLE pu PLaT (3,602 métres = 11,818 feet), July 3.—The 
same party, with the addition of Pierre Gaspard of Saint Christophe, 
effected the second ascent of this peak by a new route. Leaving Saint 
Christophe at 2.15 a.s., they followed the path to the Vallon de la 
Selle for 20 m., then mounted along the slopes to the right, reaching at 
4.30 a.m. the southernmost of the two glaciers to the SW. of the peak 
marked on the map. Walking up this without any difficulty (halting 
35 m. for breakfast), they mounted a steep snow couloir to the ridge 
dividing the two glaciers named above, which was reached at 7 A.M. 
Here tracks were found of M. Cordier’s party which had made the first 
ascent from the Chalet de la Selle a few days before. Ascending 
partly by the face of the peak but mainly by this ridge, the party 
gained in 50 m. the first summit, in 10 m. more the SE. end of the 
highest ridge, and at 8.5 a.m. the NW. end, a snowy point, the true 
summit of the Aiguille. The view was most extensive and magniti- 
cent; from no other point can so complete an idea of the topography of 
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the district be gained. After 40 m. stay, the party returned to the 
NW. extremity of the ridge, which, having strengthened M. Cordier’s 
stoneman and mastered all the details of the unclouded view, they 
left at 10.10, and tollowing the same route as before, quitted the ice 
at 11.55. Keeping by the stream which flows from the glacier, and 
then to the right, they regained Saint Christophe at 12.45. 

Cot DE LA Marianne (3,025 métres, == 9,925 feet); Con pes Arras 
(3,025 metres, = 9,925 feet); AiGUILLE Des Anrtas (3,401 métres, 
= 11,159 feet); July 4—The same party, without Gaspard, starting 
from St. Christophe, crossed the Vénéon, and ascended a steep path to the 
chalets of Alle du Pin in an hour. Following a tolerable path they 
wound round the slopes to the left, and in 55 m. gained the open basin 
of the Combe de la Mariande. They then, acting on the advice of a 
‘berger de Provence,’ aimed at a conspicuous snow col at the head of 
the yalley, which was reached in less than 2} hrs. walking over beds of 
avalanche snow, up a steep barrier of rocks and easy snowslopes. 
Steep rocks lead down from this pass, which may be called Col de la 
Mariande, to the glacier in the Grand Vallon. The party, however, 
desiring to ascend the Aiguille des Arias, did not effect the descent ; 
but, retracing their steps a short distance, crossed a bergschrund and 
mounted a snow couloir nearer to the Aiguille des Arias, which was 
even steeper than the well-known one on the west side of the Col des 
Ecrins. ‘The summit was reached in three-quarters of an hour froin 
the first-named pass; from this second col, numed Col des Arias, an 
easy descent of 15 m. brought the party to the I. extremity of the 
glacier in the Grand Vallon. Leaving the knapsacks on the snow, they 
crossed a bergschrund at the foot of the west aréte of the Aiguille des 
Arias, and traversed the rocky face and some snow slopes to the south- 
west aréte, following which, save at one point, where a deep cleft neces- 
sitated a difficult descent to the right, and subsquent re-ascent, they 
gained the summit of the hitherto virgin Aiguille in less than 2 hrs, 
‘This is the peak which is so conspicuous from Le Désert, where it is 
known as the Pointe du Grand Vallon: a point slightly lower and 
more to the north, reached from the former by a jagged ridge in 15m., 
is seen from St. Christophe. After building stonemen on both peaks, 
the party effected the return to the spot where the knapsacks had been 
left in 1 hr. 20 m., by the same route as before. Keeping along the 
glacier to the right, they passed at the base of the rocky descent from 
the Col de la Mariande, then descended some rocks and grass slopes 
to the chalet in the Grand Vallon, which was reached in 40 m. An 
ill-marked path, winding round far to the right, brought them down 
in 35 m. to the path in the Val Jouflrey, on the right bank of the 
Bonne, and Le Désert was reached in 1} hrs. more, after a long but 
exceedingly interesting expedition. 

The next day the party returned to the valley of the Vénéon. 
Mounting from Le Désert through the Combe de la Laisse, they gained 
in 2 hrs. the ridge between the Cote Belle and the Aiguille des Marmes 
(or Pie de Valsenestre), close under the latter peak, then descending to 
the Coin Charnier, near the village of Valsenestre, in 50 m., they 
remounted to the Col de la Muzelle in somewhat over 2} hrs., and 
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reached Venose in 24 hrs. more by a track on the left bank of the 
torrent, which was crossed just after the steep descent from the Chalets 
de la Muzelle; driving down to Bourg d’Oisans the same afternoon. 
On July 7 the same party drove from La Grave over the Lautaret to 
Le Lauzet (gaining some fine views of the Pointe des Ecrins between 
the sixteenth and seventeenth kilométre stones), and crossed the little- 
known pass of the Col de la Ponsonniére to Valloire, above St. Michel 
en Arc. 

AIGUILLE DU Prat DE LA SELLE (3,602 métres), June 28.—Mons. 
Henri Cordier, with Jakob Anderegg and Andrew Maurer, made the 
first ascent of this, the highest peak near St. Christophe. ‘Starting at 
2.15 a.m. from the Chilets de la Selle we reached at 5 the glacier 
which descends to the W. of the Aiguille du Plat. In half an hour 
more we reached the foot of the aréte on the right of the glacier, an 
hour’s climb up somewhat difficult rocks brought us to the crest. 
Following this for some distance, and then turning sharply to the left, 
we attained (14 hrs.) the upper aréte of the mountain, and in a quarter 
of an hour more (5 hrs. walking from the chalets), the maiden peak. 
Leaving the top at 10 we spent nearly 3 hrs., on account of a violent 
tempest, in regaining the glacier, and after halting on it 15 m., returned 
to the chalets at 3.15 p.m.’ 

Cot bE Rocue p’Atvan (3,010 métres), July 2.—The same party 
crossed a new pass from La Grave to La Bérarde. It is between the 
Roche Faurio and the Roche d’Alvan, and connects the Glacier de la 
Plate des Agneaux and the Glacier de la Bonne Pierre. ‘ Starting at 
2.45 a.m. from the Chalets de Alp we reached at 7.30 (after 45 m. 
halt) the foot of the col. In half an hour we conquered a difficult 
“bergschrund” and a short icewall. Thence by rocks offering only 
occasional difficulties we gained the col at 9.45. Leaving it at 11 we 
descended (1 hr.) a very formidable rock-wall on to the Glacier de la 

3onne Pierre. a Bérarde was reached at 2 P.M.’ 

Lr RAreau (3,771 métres), descent to La Grave, July 38.—‘ The 
same party left La Bérarde at midnight. At 3 a.m. we reached the 
Glacier des Htancons. After waiting 24 hrs., in consequence of the 
doubtful weather, we started at 5.50 towards the SE. aréte, which we 
reached at 9.30, having been much hindered by the state of the snow. 
At 10.15 we began to climb the aréte, and in 1 hr. reached the 
point where it joins the E. aréte, known also as the Aréte de la Bréche. 
At 11.45, by a difficult snow cornice, we attained the summit. Start- 
ing at mid-day we began, half an hour later, the descent of the E. 
aréte, which we followed for 3 hrs., exposed to a violent storm, and 
encountering very serious difficulties. At 3.30 p.m. we quitted the 
ridge to descend on to the Glacier de la Bréche, and reached La Grave 
at 6.30. 

TARENTAISE District.—Co, pu Fonp (3,300 métres) AND Poinre 
DE LA SAsstérE (3,653 métres), July 22.—Mons. H. Cordier, with 
J. Anderegg and G. Maurer, left Val Grisanche at 2.30 A.m., and at 
7 A.M. the Chalets of Vaudet. ‘ By 11, over broken and fatiguing schist 
rocks, we gained a depression in the ridge N. of the Sassiére, which 
we propose to call “‘ Col du Fond,” because it leads to the glacier te 
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which the Carte de l’Etat Major gives this name. Turning to the left 
from the col, keeping below the ridge, and leaving several summits to 
our left, we attained, at 12.30 p.m., a point but a short distance from 
La Grande Sassiére, doubtless that assigned 3,653 métres on the Goy- 
ernment map. Leaving the top at 1 p.m. we were on the col in half an 
hour, and at the foot of the glacier in 1 hr. more. Thence we de- 
scended in 24 hrs. to the village of Tignes.’ 

CoL DE LA GRANDE Morte (3,200 metres), July 23.—‘ The same party 
made this expedition. Leaving Tignes at 3.30 a.m. we reached at 
6 the foot of the Glacier de la Grande Motte. Starting at 7 we 
ascended the glacier and then crossed fields of névé to a slight de- 
pression in the ridge which runs E. from La Grande Motte. The col 
was reached at 10, and left at 10.45. We descended towards the 
Vallon de la Leisse by a glacier imperfectly shown on the Government 
map. In 1 hr. we were at the foot of the ice. Keeping to a certain 
height on the flanks of the Grande Motte and the Grande Casse, we 
reached at 2.30 p.m. the Col de la Vanoise, whence we descended in 2 
hrs. to Pralognan.’ 

GranbE CassE AND Con DE LA GRANDE CassE (3,200 métres), July 
26-27.—The same party slept in the Chalets of la Gliére, near the Col 
de la Vanoise, with the intention of ascending the highest peak of the 
Grand Casse, which Mr. Mathews did not quite attain in 1860, 

‘We left the chalets at 1.15 a.m., and the Col de la Vanoise at 3. In 
1 hr. we reached the junction of the Glacier de la Grande Casse, which 
extends to the left of the peak, and the glacier—nameless on the map 
—which flows from between its two summits. After half an hour's 
halt we ascended the latter glacier for some time, and then turned to 
the left to gain the great rib of rocks which dominates it. For the 
first half-hour the rocks were extremely difficult. At 9 we came to 
the snow aréte which leads to the highest point. It is very narrow and 
formidable, and took us more than an hour to ascend. ‘The chief 
difficulty is in reaching a snow cornice which looks like the top. It is, 
no doubt, the spot where Mr. Mathews stopped. ‘The true top lies 
some distance further back, where the snow aréte meets another rock- 
ridge. The top was gained at 10 4.m. We only halted long enough to 
put our names in a box and to confirm the fact that the Grande Casse is 
by much the highest point of the Tarentaise group. Abandoning the 
aréte and our morning’s route at 1030, we descended by the glacier, 
which, despite its appearance, proved easy, and at 12.30 had returned 
to the junction of the glaciers. Without halting we ascended the 
Glacier de la Grande Casse, and in 1} hrs. easy going reached the deep 
gap on the left of the Grande Casse, One hour sufficed for the descent 
by the Glacier de Lepénu to the bottom of the Vallée de Champagny. 
Four hours’ walking down the valley brought us to a little village at 
its mouth, where we slept.’ 

Graian Atps, Grivoxa, July 17.—W. M. and R. Pendlebury, with 
the guides Gabriel and Josef Spechtenhauser, ascended the Grivola by 
the snow aréte on the north, and after passing over the summit of the 
mountain, descended on the south side to Cogne. ‘They spent the 
previous night in one of a group of huts (uninhabited at the time) near 
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the foot of the glacier on the north of the peak. The ascent of this 
glacier was a little difficult; considerably more than 1,000 steps were 
cut on it and on the long ice-ridge. 

Tour pu Granp Sr. Prerre, July 19.—The same party starting 
from the Alp de Monei, ascended the glacier towards the Col de Monei. 
When a short distance from the col, they turned to the left and 
climbed straight upwards to the summit of the Tour du Grand St. 
Pierre, the latter part of the way over decidedly difficult rocks. Avoid- 
ing the ridge by which the first ascent was made, they descended by 
the face of the peak looking towards the Val Piantonetto, and after- 
wards bending to the left, they reached the glacier by a couloir open- 
ing on to the névé, some little distance below the Col de Teleccio. 
This expedition deserves to be recommended, as it combines the fine 
scenery of both the Cols de Monei and Teleccio. 

Cot pE MonranpaYnt, July 22.—The same party made a col, which 
is probably new, from Val Savaranche to Cogne, crossing the ridge to 
the south of the Grande Serre, and descending on to the N. part of 
the Plan de la Tribulation. After leaving the glacier the route of 
the Col de l’Herbetet was joined near the top of one of the royal 
hunting paths. The scenery on the Cogne side is very fine. By the 
Grande Serre is meant the peak so-called by the natives of the district, 
that, namely, to the south of the Col de l’Herbetet. On Baretti’s map, 
however, the name Grande Serre is given to the peak north of the Col 
de l’Herbetet, and the southern summit is called L’Herbetet. The 
new col is marked on Baretti’s map by a dotted red line as a ‘ possible 
but as yet untried passage.’ It is proposed to call it Col de Montan- 
dayné. 

Tur Grivora rrom VAL Savarancue.—On Tuesday, July 18, the 
Rev. F. 'T. Wethered, with Laurent Proment, of Courmayeur, and a 
garde chasse of Val Savaranche, by name Jean Joseph Blanc, made 
the ascent of the Grivola from Dégioux (or Val Savaranche). They 
mounted by the king’s hunting path to the foot of the glacier at the 
W. base of the mountain, and striking across to the SW. ridge gained 
the aréte, traversed La Blanche, took to the W. face at a point some 
distance above the Col de la Grivola, and reached the summit in rather 
over 12 hrs. 30 min. from Dégioux. They descended to Cogne, reach- 
ing the ‘ Hotel de la Grivola’ at about 10 p.m. 

Tue Grand Parapis, rrom Cogne.—On Thursday, July 20, the 
Rev. F. T. Wethered, with Laurent Proment, of Courmayeur, and E. 
Jeantet, of Cogne, traversed the Grand Paradis from Cogne to the 
Val Savaranche. Leaving the ‘ Hétel de la Grivola’ at 2 a.m., they 
followed Messrs. Barlow and Still’s route until the base of the peak 
was reached ; when, finding it impessible to gain the ridge leading to 
the summit by the couloir ascended in 1872, on account of the quantity 
of snow in it, they turned northwards, and, walking along the glacier 
in this direction tor about 450 yards, mounted by a steep snow slope 
and rocks, striking the ridge considerably north of Mr. Barlow’s point. 
They experienced some difficulty in passing some interposing rocks be- 
tween this and the summit, which they did not reach until 1.30 P.M. 

PoINTE DE CHARBONEL OR Monr Cuarponnet (3,760 métres = 
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12,336 feet), July 10.—Mr. Coolidge, with Christian Almer and his 
second son Christian, effected the ascent of this neglected peak by a 
new and direct route. Starting from the village of La Goulaz, at the 
entrance of the Vallée d’Avérole at 2.45 a.m., they crossed the stream 
and followed a rough track on its left bank, which brought them to the 
foot of steep grass slopes. Mounting by these and traversing two tor- 
rents, a short scramble led at 5.40 a.m. to the débris on the edge of a 
lower shelf of glacier, clearly seen from the valley below. After half- 
an-hour’s halt for breakfast, they ascended easy slopes of snow, and 
gained the upper glacier by passing a rocky barrier at a point far to 
the left near a threatening range of séracs, The way, then, lay along 
snow slopes of moderate steepness, and the cairn erected by the French 
engineers was reached by the N. aréte at 8.5 a.m. without encountering 
the slightest obstacle. The view was cloudless, and most interesting as 
being very extensive and including a district as yet unknown to any 
member of the party. From a notice in the eighteenth number of the 
Bollettino of the ‘ Italian Alpine Club’ (p. 539), it would appear that 
this peak has been ascended by the French engineers, by a party of 
peasants, and on July 7, 1870, by the guides of a traveller, who was 
left some way below the summit. The sole previous ascent by a 
traveller seems to have been that effected on July 10, 1874, by Signor 
Leopoldo Barale (whose name was the only one in the cairn), with the 
brothers Castagneri of La Balme, and Giorgio Vincendet of Avérole. 
All these ascents were made from the S., from the Col d’Ouille Mouta 
of the French map, which may be reached from the Vallée d’Avérole, 
or the Vallon de Ribon. M. Culet, of Bonneval, recommended the 
ascent from the chalets of Pierre Grosse in the Vallon de Ribon, to the 
NW. aréte, and so to the summit; but the route actually followed 
(which may be perfectly traced from the little chapel on the path 
between Bessans and Bonneyal) is much more direct and probably less 
laborious than either of the others. 

A piercing wind materially interfered with the enjoyment of the 
perfect view, so, leaving at 8.50 a.m., the party followed the NW. 
aréte to the base of the second of three rocky teeth seen from below, 
then by a series of glissades rejoined their former track, and regained 
the breakfast place at 9.25. Following the same route as before for 
some distance, they kept on the right bank of the torrent and descended 
straight down to the floor of the Vallon d’Avérole. Crossing the main 
torrent nearly opposite Vincendiéres, they reached the path in the 
valley at 10.30 a.m., and La Goulaz at 10.55 a.m., having halted 15 m, 
since leaving the summit. 

There is no inn at La Goulaz, but the party were most hospitably 
received and entertained, as well as the somewhat scanty means would 
allow, by Jean Dominique Vincendet and his wife. However, as the 
expedition is one of very moderate length, future travellers are advised 
to start from the comparatively comfortable quarters at Bonneval chez 
Culet. The Charbonel has been hitherto strangely overlooked by the 
explorers of the district, as, with the exception of the Grand Paradis, 
the Grivola, the Grande Casse, the Mont Pourri, and one or two other 
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points near Cogne, it is the highest point in the Tarentaise and Graian 
Alps, that is between the Dauphiné and Pennine ranges. 

Ponte DE Senares, 11,250 feet (?); Con pe Seneies (?) 11,000, 
Sept. 4.—Dr. Minnigerode, Messrs. C. C. Tucker and D. W. Freshtield, 
with Frangois Devouassoud and Pierre Léon Guichardaz, of Cogne, left 
the road up the Combe de Valleiglia, about 1 hr. 40 m. from Cogne, 
near a hut lately erected by the roadside. A steep path climbs at this 
point among the cliffs on the east of the glen to some slopes on 
which wild hay is annually cut for the use of the royal stables. After 
making the cireuit of the hollow through which the drainage of a small 
glacier, the first on the left, falls into the valley, and of the spur 
beyond it, they reached (4 hrs. from Cogne), by a steep ascent, the 
moraine of the Glacier dela Combe de la Grande Arolla. The ice was 
broken by unusually large crevasses, but no serious difficulty was met 
with before the bergschrund, which prevented a direct ascent of the 
face of the Pointe de Sengies. The summit was ultimately reached in 
74 hrs. from Cogne by a steep snow-wall and the northern ridge, the 
rocks of which are fairly easy. The Pointe de Sengies appears to be 
the highest summit in the Grand Paradis group beyond the Ondezana. 
Two or three hundred feet below and to the south of the peak is a 
gap in the ridge, from which two gullies lead down, one to the basin 
of the Telleccio Glacier, the other towards Val di Forzo. Dr. Min- 
nigerode and Guichardaz returned to Cogne by the one couloir, while 
the rest of the party descended into Val di'Forzo. It would seem 

natural to call the new pass thus completed the Col de Sengies. The 
name has unluckily been already applied by Dr. Baretti (who does 
not indicate the pass made either as known or ‘untried’) to a pass 
close to the Ondezana. That pass might, however, appropriately be 
called the Col de l’'Ondezana, and the name Col de Sengies given 

to the new pass. A thick fog prevented the lie of the ground on the 
Val di Forzo side being accurately ascertained, but enough was seen 
to show that in the descent the main Glacier de Ciardonnei was not 
touched. The spur limiting it springs from the summit south of the 
Pointe de Sengies, and not from that peak as shown in Baretti’s map. 

N.B.—The Italian Alpine Club should lose no time in supplying the 
inn at Cogne with some proper rope. At present the guides use the 
slender cords which generally serve to fasten hay-bundles, and are 
absolutely worthless for mountaineering purposes, 

Varration or THE Con pr Carro and Bricur pes Cuamots, August 
12.—Mons. L. Décle, starting from Bonneval with Henri Devouassoud 
and Ed. Cupelin at 54 a.m., ascended the valley to the north. ‘Mount- 
ing grassy slopes and “rocks we crossed snow. Instead of taking to the 
left, we bore to the right, by a little glacier, and some easy rocks. Our 
descent on the Glacier di Carro was made by rocks. We crossed the 
glacier to the left, then passing over a moraine found chamois traces 
through some névé. Following them we arrived at a break in the rocks 
which overlooks a little glacier (this col resembles much the Fen¢tre 
de Salena on the Glacier de Salena side). We gave our col the name 
Bréche des Chamois. Our descent was made by loose stones, and then 
by a little couloir; we descended the glacier and came to a little lake, 
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and slept at the Chilets de Ponte in Val Savaranche, having crossed 
the Col de la Croix de Nivolet. 

‘We reached Ponte 14 hrs. after starting from Bonneval.’ 

Mont Buane District.—Mont Grvetra (3,700 metres), first ascent, 
August 15.—M. L. Décle, with H. Devouassoud and Ed. Cupelin, lefé 
the Chalets de la Vachez in Val Ferret at 3 a. ., and followed for 
some time the track of the Col Ferret. ‘ We crossed the stream and 
ascended the moraine to the right of the Glacier de Freboutzie. 
Climbing some rocks which require care, we found ourselves on the 
N. part of the glacier, which is there steep, and cut up by many 
large crevasses. It required good step-cutting (300 steps) over ice 
avalanches, which are very frequent, in the middle of the day, and cover 
the whole of the glacier. At 9 A.M. we took to thear¢te which separates 
the Glacier de Freboutzie in two parts. Snow and hail began to fall, 
and we could see nothing before us. We stopped for some time, and 
then ascended again. At 11 a.m. we believed we had reached the 
summit, and built a cairn. 

‘ We were descending when the clouds opened and the true summit 
appeared. We ran towards it, by a snow aréte (which formed a 
corniche over the Glacier de Triolet), and then by some rocks, and at 
12 A.M. we were standing on the true top, where we built another 
cairn. We were higher than the Little Jorasses, which we could only 
see through clouds. 

‘four hours sufficed us to descend to the chilets by the same route, 
and 1+ hrs. after we reached Courmayeur. It is a very easy ascent on 
the whole; the glacier alone offers slight difficulties.’ 

Arauittes Marprfes (3,514 métres), first ascent, August 17.—I made 
this ascent from the Col du Géant in order to have a view on the 
Aiguille du Géant; 1} hrs. sufficed us to make the ascent from the 
col (in seeking crystals which are there in great quantity), and three- 
quarters of an hour todescend. he rocks are most easy, and I should 
much recommend the ascent for the magnificent view which one enjoys 
from the top of Mont Blane, Mont Blane du Tacul, Tour Ronde, Flam- 
beaux, Aiguille du Midi, Aiguille du Geant, Blaiti¢re, Charmoz, the 
Chamonix valley, Dru, Aiguille Verte, Les Droites, and the whole 
Glacier du Géant. This excursion can be easily made in a single day 
from Courmayeur.—-L. Dicir. 

Guides, Henri Devouassoud and Hd. Cupelin. 

Aiauitte Verte rrom Arcentibre Gracier, July 31.—Messrs. T. 
Middlemore, J. O. Maund, and II. Cordier left the Chalets de Lognon 
1.15 a.M., reached foot of couloir 5, aréte 11.20, summit 3 p.m. They 
descended to the Pierre & Béranger, which they reached at 11 p.m. 
Guides, Johann Jaun, Jakob Anderege, and A. Maurer. 

Les Courtes (3,833 métres) rrom ARGENTIERE TO TALEFRE GLACIER, 
August 4.—The same party left Chalets de Lognon at 1.45 a.m.; sum- 
mit 12.30 p.m., Jardin 6, Chamonix 10.80, 

Les Droires rrom TALEFRE GLACIER, RETURNING THE SAME WAY, 
August 7.—The same party, without J. Anderegg, left Pierre ’ Béran- 
ger 2 A.M., foot of rocks 5.45, summit 11.45 a.st., Jardin 6, Chamonix 
8.45 P.M, 
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Les Droites (4,050 métres, == 18,222 feet), July 16.—Mr. Coolidge, 
with Christian Almer and his second son Christian, effected the first 
ascent of the second point of this mountain. Leaving the hut at 
Pierre & Béranger at 5 A.s., they passed to the NE. of the Jardin, 
and aimed at the easternmost of two spurs of rock shown in the 
French map. The snowy crest of this was gained at 8.35, after 
passing several wide crevasses and ascending a steep gully. Climbing 
along this, and occasionally by the face of the peak to the left, the 
party reached, at 11.40 (having halted 1 hr. 10 m. on the way up), a 
splintered summit slightly to the north-west of the highest pinnacle of 
the mountain. This latter, an aiguiile of bare rock, rising about 30 
feet above the point on which the party was standing, seemed quite 
impracticable from this side. After heaping a few stones together the 
party left at 12.10, descended mainly by the face of the peak and the 
westernmost of the two spurs mentioned above,then crossed to the crest 
of the other, and, having halted half an hour on the way, reached a 
patch of moraine to E. of the Jardin at 3.50, where they bivouacked, 
crossing next day to Martigny by the Col de Triolet (rendered much 
easier than usual by the great quantity of snow) and the Petit Ferrex. 

AIGUILLE DE Brairiitre, July 29.—R. Pendlebury, with the guides 
Gabriel and Josef Spechtenhauser, ascended this peak from Chamonix. 
Ignorant of the exact position of the highest point, they passed round 
the side of the peak which carries Mr. W hitwell’s cairn, and climbed 
a point still more remote from Chamonix. ‘This appears to forma 
third summit of the mountain, and is perhaps a foot or two lower than 
the central or highest peak, but considerably above the outer peak seen 
from Chamonix. A small cairn was built on the top, as it appears 
never to have been visited before. The climb was of some diftfi- 
culty. 

La Tour Nore (3,843 métres).—Messrs. Gavell and Turner slept 
on the grass slopes above the moraine of the a Neuvaz Glacier, and 
took the Tour Noire on their way to Chamonix. 

On August 18 Messrs. Barlow and Still climbed the peak in crossing 
the pass in the opposite direction. The ascent occupied 14 hrs. easy 
going from the col. 

La Granpe Fourcne (8,620 métres).—The following is extracted 
from ‘ Le Touriste.’ Mr. H. Whitehouse, after spending four days in 
a tent on the Glacier d’Orny, ascended this summit with a porter from 
Orsiéres. In one place he had a stiff scramble. Mr. Whitehouse also 
passed a new col from the Glacier d’Orny to the Val d’Arpette; he 
found the descent difficult. 

ZeRMatt DistRict._—RoOssBoDENHORN (FLETSCHHORN), FROM SIMPLON. 
Messrs. Thomas Cox and Frederick Gardiner, accompanied by the 
guides Peter Knubel of St. Nicolas and Joseph Dorsaz of Simplon, 
made the ascent of this mountain by the SE. Arete on July 5. Leav- 
ing the village of Simplon at midnight, the summit was reached at 
12.25, and the village of Saas at 4 p.m. The enormous quantities of 
snow rendered the passage of the Fletschjoch (by which route they had 
intended to ascend the mountain) extremely dangerous, and when the 
Laquin Glacier was reached, it was determined to attempt the ascent 
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by the rocks of the SE. aréte. These were found much more difficult 
than was anticipated, being loose and in many places coated with a 
thin layer of ice, and a return seemed frequent'y inevitable. The de- 
scent to Saas presented no difficulties beyond those usually met with 
from crossing snow late in the day, but some danger was incurred 
from avalanches, The guide Joseph Dorsaz, although his local know- 
ledge is useful, is scarcely to be relied upon for expeditions of great 
difficulty, the entire work having been thrown upon Peter Knubel 
throughout the day. The two guides, Zum Kremi and Jordan, men- 
tioned in Mr. Ball’s ‘ Pennine Alps’ (page 371), are no longer available. 
There is considerable confusion as to the name of this mountain; at 
Simplon it is called Fletschhorn, while at Saas it is known as Rossbo- 
denhorn, and the former name given to its more lofty neighbour, which 
at Simplon is named Laquinhorn. In the Swiss Alpine Club map the 
name Fletschhorn (Rossbodenhorn) is given to the lower peak, and 
that of Laquinhorn to the higher, while in the Alpine Club map and 
Swiss Federal map, no name is given to the former mountain, while 
the latter is respectively named Fletschhorn (Laauinhorn) and Fletsch - 
horn. 

LanGenrLumsocu, August 12.—Messrs. E. and W. Guage, M. Courte- 
nay, and }’. Gardiner, unaccompanied by guides, left the Riffelhaus at 
2 A.M., descended towards the Grunnen See in the Findelnthal, and 
at 7 A.M. reached a pass at the base of the Rympfischhorn between the 
points marked 3,258 and 3,314 in the Federal map, and after cutting 
steps in hard ice for 54 hrs. across the Langenfluh Glacier, reached 
the moraine between it and the Hubel glacier at 10.45, and descended 
to Zermatt by the Mellichen Thal. They propose the name of Lan- 
genfluh Joch for this pass. 

Tue Rympriscunorn AND ApLer Pass.—The Rey. I*. T. Wethered, 
accompanied only by his guide Laurent Proment of Courmayeur, left 
Zermatt at 2.20 a.m. on August 5, and having proceeded up the 
Findelen and Adler Glaciers to a point not far from the foot of the 
Adler pass, struck the 5. slopes of the Rympfischhorn. ‘ After a short 
scramble up the rocks, we came upon snow, which was connected with 
a large plateau of névé by a low snow wall, topped by a cornice run- 
ning pretty nearly E.and W- Crossing the plateau in a NE. direction 
we mounted some steepish rocks which took us on to another snow- 
field; thence, bearing more due E., we made for a gap in the summit 
ridge by way of a broad and steep couloir of snow. The highest point 
of the mountain was well to the N. when we reached the gap, and inac- 
cessible from the point we had gained. It was, therefore, necessary 
slightly to retrace our steps and to traverse the W. face for some short 
distance towards the N. Ere long we came to marks on the rocks 
which left no doubt that we had struck the usual route, and in due 
course arrived on the top. After a short halt, we descended to the 
base of the rocks upon which we had left our tmpedimenta on quitting 
the Adler glacier. From thence, in about an hour, we were upon the 
col of the Adler, which—by the way—it would no doubt be impossi- 
ble to reach from the summit ridge of the Rympfischhorn. We reached 
the ‘Monte Moro’ Hotel at Saas, vid the Mattmark See, the same even- 
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ing. The whole expedition took us 19 hrs. Neither Proment nor I 
had been on the Rympfischhorn or Adler previously.’—F. T. W. 

Bres Jocu, BrunecGuorn, Bruneac Jocu.—Messrs. F. Gardiner, 
A. Cust, and F. T’. Wethered, with three guides, left Randa at 2.20 a... 
on July 29th, for the Bies Joch, which was reached at 9.10 a.m. Two 
of them ascended the Brunegghorn, in 45 m. from the Joch, de- 
scending to the Brunegg Joch, and thus returned to the Zermatt 
valley, vid the Abberg Glacier, shortly before 3 p.m. 

‘The expedition was an interesting one, well repaying us with the 
beauty of its views. The Weisshorn, immediately under which we 
mounted to the Bies Joch, was extremely fine; the Mischabel and 
Monte Rosa groups came out splendidly. The huge séracs on the Bies 
Joch, through which we threaded our way, were grandly wild. The 
Brunegghorn was a mere “ walk up,” and the descent by the Brunege 
Joch perfectly easy. Iam anxious to testify to the extreme cleanli- 
ness, civility, good food, and general comfort which I found at the little 
inn at Randa, reopened in 1875. It thoroughly deserves encouragement. 
I stayed there on two separate occasions this last season.’—F', T. W. 

Tue TXscunorn—(First Ascent From Saas).—Mr. P. Watson and 
the Rev. F. T. Wethered, with Alexander Burgener of Saas, Benedict 
Venez of Stalden, and Laurent Proment of Courmayeur, as guides, 
left a milk chalet on the Gletscher Alp, above Fee (two hours from 
the Monte Moro Hotel, Saas), at 2 a.m. on Monday, August 7. 
‘Having followed the route to the Mischabeljoch for some way up the 
Fee Glacier, we bore to the right on nearing the ridge of rocks which 
will be remembered well by those who have crossed that pass; and, 
proceeding NW. amongst the séracs, reached the E. foot of the Tiisch- 
horn—striking the rocks at their base immediately under the summit- 
ridge—at 7.45 a.m. After halting for a short meal, we thence ascended 
by a rocky aréte straight up the face of the mountain, with a snow cou- 
loir on the right of us. On reaching some snow about two-thirds of 
the way up the peak, we diverged slightly to the right, and thence, fol- 
lowing another aréte, covered with snow at the time, arrived on the 
summit-ridge, about 90 feet N. of the highest point, which we reached 
at 10.45 a.m. The rocks, which during the first half of the ascent 
from the base of the peak had been good, although shaly, were much 
broken, and consequently dangerous, as we approached the summit (it 
was on this account that we bore to the right, as mentioned above). 
The weather was gloriously fine, and the view from the top magnificent. 
We consider that the ascent from Saas—right up the face, as we made 
it—is a climb which will well repay any who may attempt it, but, 
with fresh snow on the rocks, it would, most likely, be impossible to 
ascend them, on account of the danger which would arise from falling 
stones, as well as by reason of the difficulty of proceeding on the rocks 
thus covered. ‘I'he descent to Randa gave us some trouble on account 
of the crevassed state of the lower portion of the Kien glacier, and 
the softness of the snow at the time of day we were on it. Alexander 
Burgener led splendidly to the summit.’—F, T. W. 
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CENTRAL ALPS. 


Bernese Osertanp.—Tue Eicer rrom tue Ercer Jocu.—On July 
31, George H. Foster, accompanied by Hans Baumann and Ulrich 
Riebl, both of Grindelwald, left the hotel on the Wengern Alp at 
2.15 a.m., and ascending by the Higer Glacier, reached the Eiger Joch 
at 6.55; then striking up the long aréte which leads from the Joch to 
the summit, ascended partly by easy rocks but chiefly by hard snow 
and ice, till they reached the top at 8.50. They descended by the 
usual aréte, after nearly an hour’s rest, arriving at the hotel about 
1.40 p.m. 

FINSTERAARHORN BY THE Rorunorn Sarrer, July 15.—Mons. H. 
Cordier, with Jakob Anderegg and Gaspar Maurer, left the Rothloch 
at 2.15 a.m. At 4 they reached the foot of the SE. aréte of the Fins- 
teraarhorn—the Rothhorn Sattel. Starting again at 4.30 they gained 
the aréte at 7.30, after an ascent over difficult rocks and long and steep 
snow slopes. ‘For the first half-hour the ridge was easy ; later the 
difficulties kept increasing. After a second halt (9.45 to 10.15) we had 
to climb for half an hour with great difficulty a series of obelisks 
strangely arranged and very unstable. At 10.45 we found ourselves 
face to face with a wall like that of the Meije on the side of Les 
Etancons. Descending a kind of couloir which overhung the Glacier 
de Viesch, we discovered a narrow chimney by which we climbed to 
the top, reached at 12.15 p.t. 

‘The last part of this ascent far exceeded in difficulty anything that I 
have ever done in the Alps. We descended by the ordinary route to 
the Aigischhorn, which we reached at 11.30 p.m. The summit of the 
Finsteraarhorn was attained (see ‘Central Alps,’ p. 89) in 1842, but 
by what route is not clear.’ 

First Ascent of Snowreak 1N Bernina Arbre (about 160 feet 
lower than the Piz Bernina).—Messrs. 'T. Middlemore and H. Cordier, 
with Jaun and Gaspar Maurer, left Misauna Chalet 1.30 a.., reached 
aréte by the T'schierva Glacier at 7.45, summit of snow-peak 1 p.x., re- 
turn to Pontresina 10 p.m. They propose to call this peak the ‘ Monte 
Rosso di Tschierva.’ 

First Ascent or Piz RoseaG rrom tue Tscuierva Giacter, August 
18.—The same party left Misauna Chalet at 1 A.m., reached top of 
moraine on ‘I’schierva Glacier, 5; foot of rocks of aréte leading to 
snow-peak, 10 A.M.; summit, 11.30; Misauna Chalet, 5 p..; Pont- 
resina, 6.30 P.M. 

BASTERN ALPS. 


ApamELLo Grour.—Mr.. Coolidge descending from the Adamello to 
Val di Genova, avoided the long circuit by the Mandron hut by find- 
ing a way down the ste rocks on the left bank of the Mandron 
Glacier. These are not Z difficult as they appear from below. 

Primizro Group. @Artation or THE Passo DELLE CorNELLE.—On 
August 29, Mr. T’. H. Marshall and Captain HE. Clayton, with Ales- 
sandro Lacedelli of Cortina, reached the Primiero plateau from Cen- 
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cenighe by the usual route through the Val di Gares and Val delle 
Cornelle. Wishing to reach Primiero rather than San Martino, they 
determined to try and effect a descent through the gorge between the 
Cima della Rosetta and the Palle di San Martino. They kept to the 
left side of the gorge till they reached a shelf of grass cut off from 
other grass slopes below by a wall of very steep rocks, sixty or seventy 
feet high. A point was found where these rocks could be descended 
without great difficulty, and the correct course is then to the right, 
down a gully, to the dry bed of the torrent. (The party having no 
local knowledge, tried to descend by the grass slopes, inclining to the 
left, but found themselves stopped by impracticable precipices, and 
were forced to return after losing much time.) A track is then found 
which crosses débris slopes on the right bank of the gorge, and, passing 
above a projecting mass of rock, leads down more débris slopes to the 
woods and pastures below. A path, badly marked at first, then leads 
through woods and over pastures by the left bank of the Cismone to 
Siror and Primiero. There seems to be but one practicable way down 
the gorge, but if this were known, 34 hours, or less, should suffice from 
the top of the pass to Primiero, and the route appears to be a short 
and interesting way from Cencenighe to Primiero. Passo della Rosetta 
would seem to be an appropriate name for the pass if it does not already 
possess one. 


ALPINE NOTES. 


Mount Anan: James Bryce, D.C.L., has this autumn as- 
cended Ararat. Tis suecess has drawn attention to two earlier Eng- 
lish ascents, made in 1845 by Mr. H. Danby Seymour, and in 1856 
by Majors Robert Stuart and Alick Fraser, the Rev. Walter Thursby, 
Mr. James Theobald, of Winchester, and Mr. John Evans, of Darley 
Abbey, Derbyshire, which had, through the reticence of the climbers, 
fallen into oblivion. We hope to publish further details of Mr. Bryce’s 
ascent, the first made since mountain climbing has become popular by 
a practised mountaineer. At the same time we shall endeavour, with 
the assistance of Captain Telfer’s Russian knowledge, to make a com- 
plete list of the ascents of the mountain. Any information on the sub- 
ject would be very welcome. 

Tue Marrernorn wirnour Guipes.x—The following letter is re- 
printed from the ‘Times’ of August 5 :— 

‘Sir,—The feat of ascending the Matterhorn without guides has for 
the first time been performed by three Englishmen, Messrs. A. Cust, 
Colgrove, and Cawood, all members of the Alpine Club and experi- 
enced mountaineers, but none of whom had ascended the Matterhorn 
before. The guides were naturally jealous of the attempt, and the 
party had difficulty in finding porters to carry provisions, but at last 
procured two through the help of Mr. Seiler, the landlord. They left 
the hotel at Zermatt on Friday, July 21, at 11 a.M., intending to. pass 
the night at the hut, the position of which two of the party Thad ex- 
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plored the previous day. It should be stated in excuse for what some 
might think an act of foolhardiness that the party agreed that if they 
came to places of positive danger they would desist from the attempt, 
but the state of the weather and the mountain was highly favourable to 
them. The hut is situated about half-way up to the shoulder of the 
mountain, on a ledge at the foot of a tock, which protects it from roll- 
ing stones. he approach to it is along the aréte of the Hérnli, then 
up the steep, rough, rocky slope of the mountain at an angle of about 
50 deg., with some steep climbing towards the top. The party reached 
the hut at 6 p.m., and let the porters go back. They contrived, with 
difficulty, to light a fire, the floor being covered with ice, and made 
themselves as comfortable as circumstances admitted. ‘They witnessed 
a glorious sunset, and saw the vast shadow of the mountain gradually 
extend its picture along the glacier below, and steal up the side of the 
Breithorn, which it finally embraced. 

* At about 2.50 A.M, the morning being very cold, the fire wasagain 
coaxed up for coffee, and the party set off at 3.45. The part above the 
hut was considerably harder than that below. Climbing, though never 
of a hard kind, was continually necessary, and judgment in selecting 
the way amid the ridges and ledges, and some cairns of stones were 
made to guide in the descent. This part of the ascent was tedious and 
laborious, and great care was necessary to avoid knocking stones on 
those below. The patches of snow were also troublesome, being, in 
fact, ice in which steps had to be cut, and cautious treading was requi- 
site, On reaching the aréte above the shoulder they could see the 
steep side of the mountain, which was the scene of the fatal disaster a 
few years ago; it is not a precipice, but a very steep slope of rough, 
broken rock; and a short distance off was a cord hanging down from a 
rock, bleached with time, a melancholy memento of that event. No 
party has ever since crossed that fatal slope. ‘There ure now some 
chains fixed to staples in the rock, and by the help of these the party 
ascended the steep rocky aréte which forms the upper boundary of the 
dark triangle so conspicuous at the summit of the mountain. With the 
help of the chains they found no difficulty in this part of the ascent, the 
fatal ice slope being avoided by keeping near to the aréte on the left, 
though, of course, extreme caution in stepping was required. In this 
way they reached the summit of the mountain, which was covered with 
snow, curling over the black sheer precipice on the Italian side; the 
other face, covered with snow, being so steep as to render the greatest 
care necessary, and obliging the party to keep roped together. As they 
moved one of the party put his foot through the snow, and they could 
see through the hole far down to the plain below. On this ridge are 
three points, the middle being the highest; on this they found a pole 
set up, to which they added a crossbar with their names. They reached 
the top at 9.30, and after little more than an hour spent in admiring 
the glorious view they commenced their descent. Their course had 
been watched through telescopes from Zermatt and the Riffel, and their 
arrival on the summit hailed with pleasure. They found no particu- 
lar difficulty in the descent, but of course they used every precaution, 
The Jong climb down the face of the mountain was, however, very 
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fatiguing. They reached the hut at 3.30, and, after some rest, con- 
tinued the descent to Zermatt, where they arrived at 9.30, amid the 
congratulations of the visitors, who had all taken a great interest in the 
exploit. The guides, of course, were chagrined at their success, as 
somewhat damaging to their prospects. 

‘This achievement should be no encouragement to inexperienced 
travellers, nor should any attempt be made to repeat it, except in very 
favourable circumstances. 

‘Yours obediently, Ug 


In consequence of this letter to the ‘ Times,’ Mr. Cust and his com- 
panions were accused by the ‘ Globe’ of foolhardiness, and in a second 
letter Mr. Cust repelled the charge at some length. We have not space, 
and it would be useless, to reprint the correspondence here. The 
opinion held by most members of the Alpine Club, as to mountaincer- 
ing without guides is well known. We believe that a party consisting 
solely of experienced climbers is justified in undertaking any expedition 
of moderate difficulty. Mr. Cust has sufficiently proved that he and 
his friends were duly qualified; and all climbers know—though the 
‘ Globe,’ which is so confused as to Swiss geography as to believe the 
Titlis to be close to the Diavolezza Pass, could hardly be expected to 
know—that under favourable circumstances the Matterhorn is a moun- 
tain of very moderate difficulty. If there is any moral to be drawn, it 
is not the ‘Globe’s.’ ‘There is no reason why mountaineers should 
give up a legitimate enjoyment lest the proverbial fool should rush in 
or up on their traces. But it might perhaps be well if they reserved 
the record of their ascents for a journal which that individual does not 
often see, 

Faran Accrpent on tue Fenix Jocu.—The following letter ap- 
peared in the ‘Times’ of September 4. 


‘ Sir,—I regret to have to record a fatal disaster which happened on 
the Felik Joch on Monday, the 28th inst. Two English gentlemen— 
Mr. Hayman and Mr. Johnson, accompanied by the two brothers Ignatz 
and Franz Sarbach, guides of St. Niklaus—left the chilet of the Cour- 
de-Lys, at the head of the Gressonay Valley, at 5 a.m, on Monday 
morning, with the intention of traversing the Felik Joch to the Riffel 
Hotel, on the Zermatt side of the range. Owing to a fog, the party 
kept too much to the right, but succeeded in almost reaching a ridge 
east of, but a good deal higher than, the Felik Joch. Here it was ne- 
cessary that they should proceed along a very steep slope of snow, 
overhanging an ice wall of great depth, and, when on it, an avalanche 
of snow precipitated the whole party down the ice wall. Two of the 
party—Mr, Hayman and Ignatz Sarbach—escaped with their lives, 
but the other two—Mr. Johnson and Franz Sarbach—were buried 
under the avalanche, and probably smothered instantaneously, as their 
companions could neither see any traces of them nor get any resporse to 
their shouts, although they remained on the spot for some hours. Ignatz 
Sarbach managed to make his way out of the avalanche and succeeded 
in taking Mr, Hayman over the ridge to the Zermatt side of the Felik 
Joch, where, exposed to the inclemency of the weather and totally devoid 
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of provisions, they passed the night on the snow, half an hour below the 
summit of the Col. Here, at 10 a... on the following day, a large party, 
which had started from the Riffel Hotel to make the ascent of Castor, 
found Mr. Hayman almost in a state of collapse, with both hands frost- 
bitten, and Ignatz Sarbach with the use of both hands also gone from 
the same cause. With great difficulty Mr. Hayman was conveyed to 
the Riffel Hotel, and, although yesterday evening in a very critical state, 
to-day he may be considered out of danger. He is being most carefully 
nursed, and two English physicians—Dr. Alfred B. Thompson, Serjeants’ 
Inn, London, and Dr. William Thompson, surgeon to the Dublin 
Hospital—are remaining here until their services will not be longer 
requisite. Great thanks are due to a young surgeon who came on to 
the Gorner Glacier to meet the party conveying Mr. Hayman, and who, 
by his skill, managed to keep up pulsation. While a portion of the 
party which found Mr. Hayman proceeded to take him down towards 
the Riffel, the remainder were guided by Ignatz Sarbach to the scene of 
the accident, which it took nearly an hour and a half to reach. It was 
quite obvious that there was no chance of finding either Mr. Johnson or 
Franz Sarbach alive, and the small number of the party, the insufticient 
quantity of rope with them, and the dangerous condition of the snow 
above the ice wall, made it impossible to attempt to recover the bodies, 
Ignatz Sarbach behaved with great courage in remounting to the scene 
of the accident after having lost the use of both hands. He was greatly 
affected by the loss of his brother Franz, who has left a widow and two 
children, I regret to have to mention. Mr. Joseph Seiler, the son of 
the proprietor of the Riffel Hotel, started this morning with eighteen 
guides with the intention of recovering the bodies, but have been un- 
successful in their search. As an accident in Switzerland generally 
produces exaggerated and various accounts, I trust you will publish 
this as coming from one on the spot and in possession of the facts. 
‘Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
‘D. J. Apercromsy, A. C, 
‘ The Riffel Hotel, Zermatt, Valais, Switzerland, Aug. 30,’ 


Mr. Hayman died a day or two afterwards from the effects of ex- 
posure. 

It is obvious that we have not as yet full materials before us on 
which to form a judgment as to the conduct of the guides. We do 
not know the exact spot of the accident, or how long a circuit would 
have been necessary to avoid the dangerous slope—what was the nature 
of the avalanche, whether a snowfall from above, or a giving way of 
the surface caused by the passage of the party, or by an unlucky slip 
of one of its members. What rope was used and how it broke we 
ought to be told. ‘The hour of the accident is also of some importance ; 
for if it happened, as is probable, not later than midday, the failure of 
Mr. Hayman and his companion to reach shelter before nightfall, even 
allowing for several hours spent in searching for their lost companions, 
requires explanation. Unfortunately it has not yet been possible to 
obtain this information. It does not, however, seem likely that any 
serious fault was committed by anyone. All that can be said, with 
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our present knowledge of the facts, has already been well said in an 
article in the ‘ Saturday Review,’ which, bearing in mind the castiga- 
tion recently inflicted on Mr. Augustus Hare, we will not quote, or 
attribute to Mr. Leslie Stephen. 

Tue Monumenr To Cranoine Carret.—The subscription for this 
purpose has reached 1000 franes (40/.). A tablet has been erected at 
Val Tournanche, bearing an appropriate inscription. Its erection was 
celebrated by a meeting and dinner, organised by the Aostan branch 
of the I. A. C., on July 30. An account of the manner in which the 
fund collected has been employed will shortly be sent to subscribers. 

Tue AILEFROIDE AND Pics Du GLacier BLanc.—Mr. Coolidge writes: 

—‘In the first Bulletin Trimestviel of the French Alpine Club, I find 
two statements which I am desirous of correcting. On p. 90, my friend 
M. Lionel Décle says that the Ailefroide, one of the highes st peaks in 

Dauphiné, has not been as yet ascended or even attempted. Allow me 
to remind him that I effected the first ascent on July 7, 1870, from the 
Glacier du-Sclé. (See “ Alpine Journal,” vol. v. pp. 183-135, and 
“ Annuaire of French Alpine Club” for 1874, p- 401.) The height of 
this mountain is as yet unsettled. Mr. Tuckett (“¢ Alpine Journal,” 
vol. i. p. 182,) followed by Mr. Bonney (‘ Sketches,” p. 50,) gives it at 
3,925 métres, on the authority of the French engineers. According 
to his own observations, it is 3,959 métres, yathor higher than the 
Pelvoux. Singularly enough, neither the published Bite tat Major map, 
nor that given with the first “ Annuaire of the French Club,” assign 
any height to this peak. (The figures 3,915 métres and 3,854 métres 
refer, according to Mr. Tuckett, to the Créte du Pelvoux or Pie Sans 
Nom, which is certainly lower ‘than either the Ailefroide or Pelvoux. 
M. Décle is therefore wrong in stating the height of the Ailefroide to 
be 3,854 métres.) My own impression, derived from ascents of both 
peaks in July 1870, is that the Ailefroide slightly exceeds the Pelvoux 
in height. 

‘On p. 127 of the same Bulletin, M. Paul Guillemin states that the 
“ Pics du Glacier Blanc ” have not been ascended, or that at least no 
account of the ascent is known to exist. I made the first ascent of the 
highest point of this group, marked Pic Signalé 3,660 métres on the 
French map, on we 17, 1873, from the Glacier d’Arsine. (See “ Alpine 
Journal,” vol. i. p. 291, vol. ii. p. 139, and “ Annuaire of the French 
Club” for 1874, p. 406, where there is a misprint in the date.) 

‘I take the present opportunity of correcting a misprint in my article 
in the “Journal” for February 1875, p. 142, to which my attention 
has been drawn. ‘The aréte by which my party effected the first 
ascent of the Grande Ruine is not a ridge projecting to NW. from the 
watershed, but to SH., and is probably the same as the spur separating 
two branches of the Glacier de la Casse Déserte.’ 

Denr Buancne.—On July 12, Mr. F. Gardiner, accompanied by the 
guides, Peter and Hans Knubel, left the hut on the Stockje at 1.45 a.m. 
and arrived at the summit of this peak at 11.15 a.m. Owing to large 
quantities of snow and ice-covered rocks, it was found impossible to 
take the ordinary route, and they followed the S. aréte almost in its 
entirety, meeting with considerable difliculties. During the descent 
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they were caught in a violent snow storm, and reached the new inn at 
the foot of the Ferpécle Glacier at 6 P.M. 

Cimon DELLA PaLa.—Two ascents of this peak, the second and third, 
were made this year. On August 17 it was reached by Count Welsberg, 
Signor Cesare Tomé, of Agordo, and Mons. Albert de Falkner, with 
five guides (two of them from Caprile, B. della Santa and C. Colle- 
gari), headed by Santo Siorpaes. They were twenty-two hours out 
from the Cantoniera of Rolla, near the Costonzella Pass. On Sep- 
tember 17, Mr. Coolidge, with Christian Almer and Santo Siorpaes, 
made the third ascent. He left Paneveggio at 5.10 a.m, reached top 
1.45 p.m., left 2.10, and regained the pasturages at 6.30. ‘We had 
great difficulty in the ascent, as the rocks (which wherever they were 
free seemed comparatively easy) were cased in ice, and covered, mcre- 
over, with much fresh snow in a very bad state. The last couloir, as 
we found it, was all but impracticable. We found Whitwell’s cairn 
and tin box—the Italian party had taken his card*—and a flag planted 
by Count Welsberg. Seen from the top, the Vezzana all but equalled 
the Cimon in height, although the new sheet of the Austrian map gives 
the difference between them as 91 métres. 

‘My aneroid gave on the Cimon 3,300 métres=10,725 ft. Through- 
out September the instrument gave readings higher than either ‘the 
Austylan map or Grohmann’s, and Iam disposed, therefore, to think that 
the reading 3,220 métres for the Cimon on the new sheet is nearly right.’ 

Nores on Inxs.—Very good accommodation, food, and attention ure 
obtained at the little ‘ Gasthof Zum Goldenen Kreuz,’ close to the church 
in the village of Toblach. 

The ‘ Albergo all’ Antelao,’ at San Vito, is very comfortable, and the 
hosts most attentive. 

At Cencenighe homely but comfortable accommodation and great 
civility may be found at the ‘ Viandante,’ on the right bank of the 
Biois torrent. 

A new inn has been opened at Chiesa (Val Malenco) by Signor Olivo, 
which is said to offer good accommodation. 

MiscetLanra.— Mr. Budden has recently presented the Alpine Club, 
on behalf of the Florentine Section of the Italian Alpine Club, with 
copies of fine panoramic views of Monte Rosa from near Alogna, Monte 
Viso from San Chiafreddo, and the ‘Alpi Apuane’ taken by Signor 
Besso, of Biella, from whom copies may be obtained. 

M. Viollet-le-due, the well-known French architect, has published a 
treatise on the chain of Mont Blanc, in which he endeavours to trace 
the changes by which it has been brought to its present form. It is 
accompanied by a beautiful map on a scale of 49}55- The book is 
about to be translated into English. The Abbé Gorret has published 
an excellent guide to the Val d’Aoste. 

A collection of oil-sketches of Alpine subjects by Signor Guazzo, of 
Florence, are now on view and sale at the Alpine Club-rooms. Some 
of the subjects are from the Engadine, others from the Italian lakes. 


‘a The practice 2 of carrying off such memeritoos is too prevalent. Wi card in a 
tin hox i id in safe keeping, and has, where it is, an interest, which once removed is 
entirely lost. 
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REVIEW. 
HOLIDAYS IN TYROL.* 


In the pleasant little volume ‘On Foot through Tyrol,’ Mr. Walter 
White was one of the first to call attention to the byways of the 
Eastern Alps. He now invites us to return with him to the same 
region, though to different districts. Kufstein, Klobenstein, and Pane- 
veggio appear on Mr, White's title-page. But the first oveupies only 
nine out of 850 pages; the second less than thirty. Mr. White’s real 
theme is the neighbourhood of Botzen, and the most frequented portion 
of the Dolomites (Cortina, Caprile, Agordo, Belluno, Primiero, Pre- 
dazzo), to which may be added some excursions in the lower Val 
Fassa. His favourite halting-place is the solitary hospice of Pane- 
veggio, ‘Holidays in Tyrol’ has not, of course, the advantage of Mr. 
White’s earlier volume, ‘On Foot through Tyrol,’ in dealing with an 
almost vacant field. During the interval the explorers of our Club, 
led by Mr. Ball, have wandered over the lesser heights of the Dolomites 
as well as mastered the snowy giants of Switzerland. Messrs. Gilbert 
and Churchill, in a book which will not easily be superseded, have, as 
Mr. White puts it, uttered the ‘Open Sesame’ to the general public. 
Miss Edwards has watered their information for readers of feeble 
digestion. Messrs. L. Stephen and Freshfield have dealt with the 
peaks of Primiero, and the latter has recently suggested the charms of 

. Martino and Paneveggio, and the walks betw een them, to others 
ane Alpine Clubmen. 

When, therefore, Mr. White’s substantial book appeared on the 
table, our first impulse on looking over the Table of Contents was 
to cry ‘Connu.’ But it would be unfair to judge the volume by a 
geographical standard. It is not on his discoveries, though he has 
made one or two—for instance, Cavalonte, a rough bathing-establishment 
in Val Fassa—that Mr. White would claim attention for his book. He 
is not one of those who, having had the good fortune to fall upon some 
‘healing Paradise,’ do their best, to the disgust of their wiser friends, 
to entice to it the ‘polluting multitude.’ It is as the advocate of quiet 
travelling, as opposed to the hurry of the tourist, the bodily exertions 
of the climber, or even the mental efforts of those who mix some study, 
historical, scientific or artistic, with their wanderings, that Mr, White 
comes forward. Regarded as a plea in support of this view, his volume 
has a ‘raison d’étre’ which commands, to some extent, our sympathy. 
But the proposition that idle holidays are a good thing for many people 
has been too generally admitted to require further enforcement. We 
wish Mr. White every success in his effort to popularise his mode of 
holiday-making ; but at the same time we hope his converts will not 
think it necessary to imitate him further by writing books. It is not 
desirable that MONG ‘vacuus viator’ should sing. Unless the writer 
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is a genius, what Mr. White calls ‘idle thinking’ can hardly produce 
satisfactory literary fruit, and of this, as we shall show hereafter, his 
own volume affords sufficient proof. 

It is the Tyrolese rather than Tyrol that the author desires to 
paint. He has been very often to most of the places he describes, and 
has found pleasure in mixing with the peasants, joining in with a church- 
choir, composing a song to the tune of Yankee Doodle in honour of his 
‘Wirth,’ chatting with country-wives in the mail-coach, or kissing 
their children by the wayside. Such scraps of information or touches 
of character as meet him on the road he is quick to set down. Those 
who want to learn about the mountain-people and their country what 
hotel-books and tavern und roadside meetings can teach a traveller, 
will here have their wish gratified; but readers whose curiosity goes 
further will be disappointed. Mr. White is never incited to search 
out other sources of information ; no subject interests him sufficiently 
to induce him to pursue it; if he alludes to history or legend, social 
or political topics, it is only to tantalise us by a few lines which would 
be meagre even in a local guide-book. In speaking of this volume as 
the outcome of a vague and discursive mood, we only repeat its author’s 
own estimate, for he very candidly warns his readers in the preface 
that he means to be desultory and gossiping. 

We have pointed out what appears to us to be the essential weak- 
ness in the book. But as a whole it is undoubtedly pleasant reading. 
There are many scraps of amusing information to be gleaned from 
its pages, and the descriptions of scenery are faithful and never tedious. 
Our author’s habit of lingering long enough in one spot to learn the 
character of its scenery and something of the lives of the peasantry, 
gives his gossip a quality we should seek in vain in that of the ordinary 
tourist. Moreover, literary experience preserves him as a rule from 
the carelessnesses and commonnesses of style too frequent in travel- 
writers. It is only at Venice that he, for a moment, forgets himself 
so far as to write about ‘the amphibious queen,’ and ‘the city of 
perennial inundation.’ He soon returns to the mountains and his 
usual plain English. 

Two miracle-plays, similar to that of Ammergau, are mentioned. 
The following is the playbill of the performance given during four 
months at Brixlegg in the summer of 1873 :—‘ By permission of the 
Imperial and Royal Government at Innsbruck there is now represented 
at Brixlegg in the Unterinnthal in Tyrol, the Great Expiatory Sacri- 
fice upon Golgotha, or the Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ, according 
to the four Evangelists, with pictorial illustraticns from the Old Testa- 
ment, accompanied with music and singing, for meditation and edifica- 
tion.’ 

Predazzo prefers comedy :—‘ In February, 1875, a scriptural play, 
the History of Nebuchadnezzar, was acted in the Piazza. Snow lay 
on the ground, but the sun shone brightly, and in the clement tempe- 
rature the people sat through the performance from noon till four 
o’clock on two successive days. Some of the incidents excited roars 
of laughter, particularly the representation of a little forest, in which 
the monarch was seen eating grass as an ox.’ ‘The female characters 
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were, according to ancient custom, taken by young men. Another 
popular amusement at Predazzo is the national Italian game known as 
the Giuoco della Palla (not Pala), a kind of tennis, which Mr. White 
seems to confuse with bowls. 

The ‘teatro sociale’ of Primiero is wholly secular in its perform- 
ances. It was built for 2,000 florins, and the subscribers have for 
eighteen years exclusive right to the boxes. The price of entrance to 
the pit is fifteen kreutzers; to the gallery ten. But the only per- 
formers are life-size marionettes. 

The state of popular feeling which produces miracle-plays seems to 
be passing away. Faith in the priesthood is no longer implicit through- 
out Tyrol, and, to the dismay of the older inhabitants, liberal ideas are 
slowly penetrating even into the mountains. 

Naturally, where Italians muster in numbers, the idea of Italian 
unity exists, and there is a party in the Trentino which would gladly 
accept the burdens of the new kingdom. But, for the present, national 
feeling does not run high. The Government generally sets a wise 
example of tolerance, ‘ Garibaldi’s Hymn’ was sung at Paneveggio in 
honour of Francis Joseph’s birthday; the portrait of the fortunate 
patriot may be seen in country inns facing that of the unlucky 
Emperor. ‘The recent dissolution, by official decree, of the Trentine 
Alpine Club is a proof, however, that some political tension still exists. 
We do not as yet know what were the grounds of this very unlooked- 
for proceeding. But we must assume that provocation was given to 
the authorities of a kind it was impossible for them to look over, other- 
wise they would scarcely have committed an act in some ways obviously 
impolitic. A local T'rentine Society, while in existence, could hardly 
fail to foster an independent provincial feeling ; dissolved, its members 
will go to swell the sections of Milan and Brescia of the Italian Club. 

When Mr. White turns from description to reflection we feel that the 
lazy thinking which he recommends on a holiday ought not, after it is 
over, to be given to the world—witness such a sentiment as ‘ How is it 
that good fruit, pretty women, and honest men are only to be found in 
England ?’ or the, to anyone who recollects the origin of the Volunteer 
movement, very rash boast that Hnglishmen are not afraid of any other 
nation. 

We find other expressions of opinion which seem hasty and ill-con- 
sidered. In one respect Mr. White has not been influenced by the 
spirit of the age. He does not, as a rule, climb mountains, and he 
evidently imagines that he refrains from a disbelief in the beauty of 
the high Alps. We allude in particular to a paragraph twice indicated 
by the uncouth and not very intelligible heading ‘ Pulchritude better 
than Attitude’ (sic). While penning this the writer forgot that when- 
ever he has reached a height he has expressed enthusiastic delight in 
the scenery, and that when he once attained 9,000 feet he carefully 
put on record ‘how much more glorious’ the view was from this 
elevation than from the ‘casera’ half-way up the hill. It is clear, 
therefore, that our author’s want of appreciation does not embrace all 
mountain climbs, but only such as fortune has not yet introduced 
him to. THis is not the genuine mountain-hatred of older generations, 
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but a form of egotism far frem uncommon, if seldom so naively ex- 
pressed. 

Again, Mr. White more than once charges other writers with over- 
praise in painting scenery. He putsin a plea for ‘ faithful description.’ 
He surely forgets for the moment how changeable are the aspects under 
which Nature shows herself, how diverse the power ofappreciation men 
bring to her. What has seemed ‘ faithful’ to Mr. White on one day does 
not seem so to him on another, as he proves to us several times in these 
pages. So long as travellers honestly give their impressions there is no 
just cause for finding fault. The charge of exaggeration would be less 
frequently brought if it was remembered that it is very often only a 
confessicn of a smaller power of appreciation. 

But Mr. White is singularly unfortunate in the chief occasion he 
chooses for calling in question his predecessors’ language. He meets a 
gentleman from whom he ‘gathers that the scenery around Auronzo 
falls far short of the beauty ascribed thereto by tourists and guide- 
books. The Reverend Doctor thought it good, but by no means equal to 
his expectations.’ Whereupon our author bursts out, ‘ Whence comes 
it that the writers of guide-books strive to outdo nature, and make 
everything dreadful, admirable, or wonderful?’ 

A lady who had arrived but five minutes before from Mendrisio in a 
hazy noontide, and had not otherwise stirred out of Dr. Pasta’s, was 
once heard publicly announcing to the resident guests that ‘Monte 
Generoso was greatly overrated.’ Her audacity struck some of her 
hearers at the time as considerable; but it is completely surpassed 
by Mr. White's. ‘The lady at least was on the spot and fancied she 
knew what she was talking about; Mr. White, when he penned this 
passage, had never been near Auronzo, and it is on mere hearsay that 
he culls in question the accuracy of Mr. Ball. 

We must venture, in conclusion, on a few queries or corrections in 
matters of detail. We do so with trembling, for Mr. White does not 
seem to be grateful for being put right. Ilaving misunderstood the 
intention of a notice, which very likely was open to misunderstanding, 
in a visitors’ book as to the first ascent of the Cimon della Pala, he was 
led to add Mr. Tuckett’s name as one of the climbers. Mr. Tuckett 
kindly corrected the mistake; whereupon our author, with needless 
querulousness, defends himself from the ‘ accusation,’ of disregarding a 
hyphen, and carps, in a way a moderate sense of humour should have 
prevented, at the word ‘inglorious,’ which Mr. Tuckett had used in 
describing his own occupation on the day of the Pala’s fall. Since 
Mr. White must needs refer to such trifles, we would suggest that, 
if he really prizes highly his reputation for accuracy, he ought, both 
in this instance and in another (p. 292), where he has made an ex- 
actly similar mistake with regard to the Cima di Vezzana, to have 
referred to the printed records of the ascents in question. It is his 
practice of trusting solely to strangers’ books thut has got him into this 
trouble, which will, we may hope, teach him a useful lesson for the 
future. 

Beyond the reach of his personal knowledge, Mr. White now and 
then slips as to facts. ‘The tariff for the Antelao and Tofana has been 
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lately reduced, if it is three florins. The Cima d’Asta, a granite 
peak, only a few miles SW. of Paneveggio, is oddly mentioned (p. 283) 
as visible in ‘the remote distance,’ in company with the Adamello. 
The latter is said to resemble in form the Gross Glockner. Mr. White 
probably wrote ‘d’Asta’ for ‘Tosa.’ The peak he took for the Adam- 
ello was, doubtless, from his description, the Presanella. From Gares, 
he says, ‘there are wild ways by which you may scramble over to 
Val Travignolo to San Lucano or to San Martino.’ To Val Travignolo 
the way is wild indeed; but to Val di San Lucano there is an easy 
mule-path. The paths in Val di Zoldo are not more ‘devious and 
difficult ’ than most in this region; the passes from it to Alleghe and 
Cadore are singularly easy, and there are few corners left in it which 
‘no Englishman has seen.’ 

It has been our business to point out Mr. White’s failings, rather 
than to dwell on merits which have already received from the press 
full recognition. But we quite agree with the general verdict that 
‘ Holidays in Tyrol’ is a very readable volume, with which any lover 
of mountains may pleasantly fill an idle hour or two. 


With great regret we have to record the death, at the early age of 
thirty-five, of Mr. R. S. Macponarp. Unable of late to visit the Alps, 
Mr. Macponaup had been in former years a most enterprising and 
energetic mountaineer. Besides a great number of the regular Alpine 
expeditions, he made, in company with other members of the Club, the 
first ascent of the Dent d’Hérens and of the Aiguille de Bionnassay, and 
the first passage of the Roth Thal Sattel and of the tremendous Col 
de la Tour Noire. He was the associate of Mr. Wiymrer in the ascent 
of Mont Pelvoux, and in an early attempt on the Matterhorn. He was 
also the first Englishman who ascended the summit of the Minch. He 
performed on one occasion the remarkable feat of walking in a day 
from the Col de Voza to Courmayeur by the Col de Bonhomme, Col 
de la Seigne, and Allée Blanche. 

Latterly his health had failed much, and for some time past there 
had been little hope of his regaining his strength. THis death deprives 
the Club of an ardent supporter, and by many of its members his loss 
will be felt as that of a most kindly and genial friend. 
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A Winter Trip to Sarpinta. By O. Maunp. Read 
before the Alpine Club, May 30, 1876. 


MONG the mountains of Sardinia, and there alone in 
A. Europe, is to be found the moufflon, or wild sheep. He 
is extremely shy and difficult of approach, keeps ever to the 
highest and wildest spots, and is, I am sorry to say, becoming 
rare. So P and I, lolling in the stern of a steam-launch, 
on a baking afternoon in July, with that contempt for distant 
difficulties engendered by a severe course of luncheon and pre- 
sent comfort, determined the next winter to try our luck there. 
After much deliberation we settled to go by Mont Cenis to Leg- 
horn, and thence by steamer to Cagliari. We took this somewhat 
roundabout route as our letters were addressed to people at 
Cagliari, who were to give us introductions to their friends in 
the island. The powder question, too, gave us the greatest 
difficulty. It is impossible to pass it through France under 
payment of any sum, and the sporting powder in Italy is pro- 
verbially bad; so we were obliged to take empty cartridge- 
cases with us, buy our shot at Leghorn, and smuggle the 
powder. Before everything was settled it was November—the 
November of 1874, which probably you all recollect. From 
the Surrey hills to the plains of Lombardy there was snow 
everywhere ; it eddied into Victoria station with us, it blinded 
us on board the steamer, France was covered, and Mont Cenis 
choked with it; Turin had not escaped, and away south the 
Apennines, clothed in white, stood out in strong relief against 
the leaden sky. But Pisa broke the spell, and Livorno met 
us with welcoming sunshine. What a contrast! from nipping 
winds and studies in grey that would have surfeited even Mr. 
Whistler, to hot sun and bright colouring; from the streets of 
London, fog-choked and smoke-begrimed, to the sun-baked 
quays of Leghorn, with the deep-blue Mediterranean rippling 
at their base. This alone was worth the journey ! 
VOL, VIIIL—NO. LY. K 
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But we had not long for meditation, as it was then mid-day, 
and the steamer, which was by way of starting at 11 P.M., we 
found left at 3 in the afternoon. When we got on board we 
found every part of the vessel crowded with Piedmontese miners, 
who each winter leave the north of Italy for the mines of Sar- 
dinia, and return in the spring to avoid the malarious climate 
of the summer months; there was a sprinkling, too, of char- 
coal-burners, and a few Bersaglieri in their smart-looking uni- 
form and plumed hat. As we cleared the port the wind began 
to freshen, and before Elba was reached it was blowing half a 
gale of wind. From the bridge we looked down upon the most 
sickening sight I have ever witnessed. Packed like sheep, the 
poor creatures were lying in heaps, helpless and inert, sick over 
one another, under one another, and, I really believe, into one 
another, without the smallest protection from the seas that con- 
tinually swept the cranky old tub from stem to stern, drench- 
ing them to the skin and soddening their miserable provision 
of bread; and at intervals, as a heavier sea than usual struck 
us, a yell of anguish and despair arose, as each poor wretch 
thought his last hour was come. We remained on the bridge 
until wet to the skin, actually dreading to pass along the deck; 
and when at last obliged to retreat, we were forced to tread 
over, and upon, them to reach the after-cabin. At this point I 
will draw the curtain of my bunk upon their sufferings and mine. 

When we got on deck next morning we were coasting down 
the island of Sardinia in a sea like glass, with a cloudless 
sky and hot sun overhead; the deck passengers were drying 
their drenched clothing, while the crew were doing their best 
to wash away the remains of last night’s eruption. The sol- 
dierlike-looking Bersaglieri were hardly recognisable; their 
unwashed yet washed-out faces and generally filthy appearance 
would have borne comparison with the Tower Hamlets militia ; 
while the smart cock’s plume of yesterday would to-day have 
disgraced the most dragele-tailed chicken in Drury Lane, 

We spent the day in filling our cartridges. I should have 
mentioned before that I did not speak one word of Italian, 
and my fellow-traveller only one sentence—‘ Come si chiamo 
questo qui?’—which being translated means, ‘ What do you 
call this?’ and of this sentence he was inordinately proud. 
But that day his pride had a ‘fall.’ We were at dinner, 
and there was some rather good red wine on the table which 
we wanted to know the name of. It was an opportunity 
not to be despised—the sentence exactly fitted—so when the 
steward came round, P in the most nonchalant way, 
pointing to the wine, said, ‘Come si chiamo?’ &c. The 
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man stared at him and said ‘ Vino.’ ‘ Yes, vino; I know 
it’s vino, but what vino?’ This remark he made to me—he 
could not put it into Italian—and so with a ‘ Si, si,’ he had to 
accept the steward’s thoroughly comprehensive description, and 
did not attempt that sentence again except in private. To 
make matters worse, a most aggressive Italian gentleman oppo- 
site grinned at everything we said. We could not make it out 
for a long time, but at last, when the waiter handed him some- 
thing, he said, with perfect accent, ‘Sank you.’ We under- 
stood him in a moment—he wanted to impress us with his 
knowledge of our language ; but, no, old birds are not to be 
caught with chaff—hadn’t one of us just failed at the same 
game? We tried to get him into conversation, but he giggled 


in our faces; we called him names, still he giggled; and we 
knew he was animpostor! We landed at Cagliari at 6 o’clock 
the next morning; and after some ineffectual struggles to make 
ourselves understood, were taken charge of by two porters and 
conducted to the hotel of the town, which consisted of three 
or four rooms on the third floor of a dirty-looking house. So, 
depositing our luggage, we went off in charge of a guide to 
deliver our letters of introduction. 

The town is very curious; built on the sides of a very steep 
and rocky incline, the streets consist principally of flights of 
steps, and many of the houses are scooped out of the solid 
rock, ‘There are no vehicles, and the porterage is done almost 
entirely by men, and the pace at which they go up these steep 
gradients, with enormous weights upon their backs, is quite 
incredible. Their dress reminds one of the stage Corsican, 
and as a rule the men are well grown, with a rather fine type 
of face. The women, however, are quite the reverse, and 
never tempted us to rouse the jealousy for which the Sard is 
in Italy proverbial. The view from the rampart at the top of 
the town is very fine; but I will spare you a description of it, 
as I have noticed that the only person who works himself up 
to any pitch of excitement about a view is the describer of it. 
The vegetation is most luxurious; in the upper part of the 
town there are gardens, with groves of orange and citron in- 
terspersed with palms and aloes, which afford the most deli- 
ciously sweet-scented shade at all times of the day; while 
from the rugged faces of the old stone walls all sorts of strange 
creepers hang in festoons, and several species of cactus poke 
their noses out of disused water pipes, and, I regret to say for 
their sense of smell, up still used drain- pipes. 

As it is quite impossible within the limits of a short paper 
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to go fully into the physical characteristics of a country, or 
the manners and customs of its inhabitants, I have jotted 
down what appeared to me the most salient points in each. 
If a line be drawn from the northern part of the island to 
Cagliari in the south, roughly speaking, all to the east of that 
line is mountainous—to the west flat. The mountains are by 
no means high, Gennargentu, the loftiest of them, being only 
6,075 feet above the sea, and I fancy it is quite exceptional 
for snow to le on any of them even during the depth of 
winter. 

The climate from October to May is good (in February, 
March, and April, I believe, almost per fect), but during the re- 
maining months of the year atrocious; indeed, in the low-lying 
parts, on account of the malaria, it is quite deadly to anyone 
but a native. A great proportion of the island, more espe- 
cially the mountainous part, is magnificently wooded, very 
many of the trees and shrubs being evergreen. Of these, the 
Quercus suber, or cork tree, abounds, but owing to the indo- 
lence and improvidence of the natives very little of the bark is 
exported, and I fancy the greater proportion is used as fuel. 
The soil is wonderfully fertile, and requires only to be gently 
scratched to yield three or four crops a year; it produces ex- 
cellent wine and very good tobacco, With the exception of 
one trunk road from the north to the south of the island, there 
are none other available for wheeled conveyances, and all 
travelling in the interior of the island has to be done on horse- 
back, nearly every peasant possessing at least one horse, many 
of them two or three. 

The language, which is called Sarde, is composed of Italian, 
Spanish, and Latin—indeed, in some of the districts almost 
pure Latin is spoken—and the inhabitants, many of them 
large landholders and very well to do, not only do not speak 
but hardly understand Italian. The Spanish element in the 
language is easily accounted for, as Sardinia was until last 
century a Spanish possession. The people are excessively 
hospitable and kind, there seems to be very little crime, 
and acts of violence are rare; this, I fancy, is a great deal 
owing to the very admirable laws in force regulating the 
size, &e., of weapons to be carried about the person. For 
instance, no pistol nor revolver may be carried under, I think, 
10 in. in length, so that it is difficult to conceal such a weapon 
in the pocket, and when carried it is generally in the belt; it 
is also illegal to carry a knife with a blade above a certain 
leneth (I fink about ‘i in.), so that stabbing, which in parts 
of Italy is comparatively common, is here almost unknown. 
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The costume, which appears general throughout the island, 
consists of black cap, something in shape like those worn by 
brewers’ men, a short black cloak with sleeves and hood, a 
sort of plaited petticoat, or kilt, reaching half way to the knees, 
white linen knickerbockers, and black cloth gaiters strapped - 
over the boot, and spurs. 

There is not, to the best of my belief, a single brigand in 
the island, although there are a few escaped criminals who live 
in the recesses of the mountains; these poor wretches are, I 
believe, supplied with provisions from time to time by their 
friends, but on condition that they do not further infringe 
the law. Curiously enough, there is no national music, and I 
believe instrumental music is unknown to the natives. 

Our first letter of introduction was a great success, the gentle- 
man to whom it was addressed being most civil and obliging. 
He procured us permis de chasse, and gave us several letters on 
to other parts of the island. He would not hear of our leaving 
Cagliari, however, before he had organised a day’s wild-fowl 
shooting on the Stagno di Cagliari. This is a large lake of 
brackish water close to the town, dotted here and there with 
islands. From it innumerable creeks run up into as likely- 
looking ground for wild fowl as it is possible to imagine— 
marshes alternating with osier-beds, and acre upon acre of 
reeds; and as we looked down upon it from the top of the 
town we could mark the long lines of basking flamingoes, 
while the strong gale blowing was bringing in wild fowl in 
countless numbers—in some places the lake was quite black 
with them, Everything promising well for sport, our friend left 
us to arrange for the morrow’s water battue, a matter of no light 
difficulty, as he told us we should require fourteen or fifteen 
boats, with, if possible, two guns in each. We whiled away the 
day in exploring the town, and I discovered that one at least 
of its inhabitants was not ‘so simple and childlike’ as he ought 
to have been. He was a working man, and had a very fine 
antique intaglio, found while excavating some Greek remains 
just outside the town—so he said. He asked 500 francs, but 
eventually took 300 francs for it; but when I returned to 
England, and, rather proud of my bargain, showed it to the 
head of the antique department at the British Museum, I dis- 
covered that it was by a second-rate French cutter of this 
century, and was comparatively valueless. We went to the 
opera in the evening, where the execrable falseness of the sing- 
ing was only equalled by the surpassing ugliness of the prima 
donna. 

Our friend was waiting for us before we had done breakfast 
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next morning, and an hour’s tramp brought us to the rendez- 
vous on the south shore of the lake. Our plan of action was 
as follows :—the boats were moored along the shore about 
100 yards apart, thus forming a line of three-quarters of a 
mile in length; in each boat were two guns and two rowers; 
the centre boat directed, and by means of a white flag could 
signal to any part of the line, no one being allowed to shoot 
until a shot was fired from the directing boat. Into her we were 
placed with the chef de chasse, as being the post of honour, 
and at a signal from us the whole line steadily advanced across 
the lake. Before we had gone 200- yards, numbers of birds— 
notably the flamingoes and wild swans—rose and went straight 
to sea; we, however, kept steadily on, taking no notice of 
the small flights and single birds that passed over our heads. 
When a third of the lake had been traversed, the wild fowl 
rose in clouds, and after circling round made for the other end 
of the lake; but still great numbers remained in the water, 
swimming all they knew ahead of us. As we began to near 
the opposite shore, a signal was given for the ends of the line 
to converge to prevent the birds cetting round our flanks. We 

thus advanced driving them before us into the creeks that I 
mentioned before. As you all probably know, wild fowl, 
when put up, always make for the open water. So, as we 
drove them into the creeks and they found their retreat cut off, 
they began by ones and twos to fly back over us—I thought 
the signal was never coming; but at last, when all the boats 
were well up to the mouths ‘of the creeks, we got the word, 

and P opened the ball by tumbling over a fine old mallard. 
In a moment the whole line was in full bineee ; for ten minutes 
this went on, and while it lasted was as quick shooting as 
I have seen. Then came the picking up of the dead and 
wounded, and this was almost as great fun, for, as the water 
was quite shallow, everyone went overboard to retrieve his own 
game, and long andl exciting were some of the chases after 

winged birds. When all had been recovered they were laid out 
on the bank, and a more varied bag it would be impossible to 
wish for, although several kinds were not fit for eating. The 
next day we took the train to M: acomer, and from there by 
diligence to Ozieri, which we had been adyised to make our 
head-quar ters, as it lies in the heart of the best game country 
(at least so we were told). The country we passed through 
was very flat and ugly, and almost entirely destitute of trees ; ; 
several times on our journey the vehicle ci won't call it ae 
because it was very little bigger than a four-wheeler and was 
intended to carry six inside) was stopped, and the conductor 
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got down to pick up snipe lying on the road, evidently killed 
by being driven against the telegraph wires running parallel 
with it. As we approached Ozieri the country became more 
mountainous, and was thickly covered with a dense growth of 
shrubs, principally rhododendrons. 

At Ozieri we were met by a gentleman who called himself 
an interpreter, but as he could hardly speak a word of French, 
and we utterly failed to find any other language with which he 
was conversant, we came to the conclusion that it must be the 
village ‘ goak.’ However, he conducted us to some rooms 
that had been taken for us, and after a wash we went to the 
market-place, which, being Sunday, was crowded with natives 
(men, no women); they were all dressed in the picturesque cos- 
tume of the country, and were a very fine grown, handsome 
set of men. Several gentlemen who had been warned of our 
arrival by our friend came up and presented themselves. None 
of them, however, could speak more than a few words of broken 
French, so, although ‘ our converse was sincere,’ it wasn’t as 
the noonday clear.’ The limits of my paper won’t admit of 
my describing the odd society we met at Ozieri; but there was 
a member of it whom I cannot help bringing prominently to 
your notice, as being the one to whom we owed the success of 
our sporting trip, to whom, where all were civil and obliging, 
no trouble seemed to come amiss, and whose hospitality never 
waned. A dignitary of the Church, he was never called any- 
thing but I] Canonico, stood a little over 5 feet, and mea- 
sured about the same round the waistcoat. In face something 
between a Lothario and a ‘monk of old;’ he could sing 
charmingly, ride anything, and was altogether as cheery, 
jovial a companion as one could wish for. 

On one side of Ozieri, to the west, lies a large plain inter- 
sected by one or two rivers, with here and there large tracts of 
marsh ; this affords capital snipe and wild-fowl shooting, while 
the whole of the country eastward (which is mountainous) to 
the sea gives first-rate woodcock and partridge shooting. In 
the mountains from Ala to Gennargentu there are gre: it num- 
bers of wild boar, some deer, both red and fallow, : and i in a few 
of the highest and wildest regions mouftlon. 

A piccola caccia having been arranged for the day after our 
arrival, our first care was to secure horses, as the distances to 
and from the shooting-ground are in almost every case great. 
After a little bartering, it was agreed that we should “have 
three horses with a man to attend them for 10 francs a day, 
which included all charges for provender, stabling, &c., wher- 
ever we might go. As - you might think from the lowness of 
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the charge that the animals were indifferent, I may tell you 
that my horse—nicknamed Ginger, as he always wanted to, 
and generally did, race everything that came near him—has 
often carried me with a rifle slung across my shoulder, high- 
peaked saddle, with saddle-bags containing his and our pro- 
vision, something like 16 stone, for a whole day, and turned 
up as fresh as possible the next. The peaked native saddle is 
a devilish invention; there is just room to get into, but none 
to sit down on, it, and the stirrup-iron is so small that you 
can’t get more than the tips of your toes on it. 

We mustered about eight guns next morning, all but our- 
selves having their own dogs, and our start was nearly melo- 
dramatic owing to Ginger’s unfortunate fancy for racing every- 
thing and everybody. Some of the party had gone on, and I 
suppose he thought he was bound in honour to catch them in 
the shortest possible time, but I was barely into the saddle 
when he started off as if a pack of wolves were on his track. 
My gun, which was across my shoulder, had not been strapped 
tightly enough, and at every bound hit him in the ribs with 
the butt, ‘ urging on his wild career’ at a yet greater pace, if 
possible, than before, and I can safely affirm that when, having 
caught the others, he pulled up of his own accord, I was, to 
use a very forcible expression, ‘all over the shop.’ I don’t 
quite know where I was, whether on his head or on his tail, 
but I wasn’t in the saddle; and the saddle-bags, which should 
have been kept in their place by my sitting on them, had parted 
company, and were lying on the ground 100 yards behind! 

I won’t go with any minuteness into our day’s sport; suffice 
it to say that we passed over some of the finest shooting- 
ground | have ever seen. We got a very good bag, principally 
woodcock and partridge, and ought to have got a better, but 
the native sportsmen are very indifferent shots, and, owing to 
the inferior quality of their guns (muzzle-loaders) and ammu- 
nition, they never attempt to fire at anything outside 20 yards. 
The dogs (pointers) too were very bad, and they not only point 
but retrieve, and if you are not quick eat the game; added to 
this, nothing will induce them to face the thorn thickets into 
which the woodcock get, and both dogs and owners seem to 
fancy that it is sufficient to walk round the thickets to get the 
birds up. I feel convinced that in a good year, with English 
spaniels, two guns ought to get from 50 to 100 woodcocks in 
the day. 

During the next day or two the weather was very bad, and 
being disappointed with the sport round Ozieri, we determined 
by the ‘ Canonico’s’ advice, and under his guidance, to start 
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for the mountains of Ala, which lie a long ride away to the 
eastward, arranging to remain there some days, and then join 
a large party at a place called Buono, some 30 miles south of 
Ala, for the boar shooting. 

A curious habit in Sardinia, and one which we became ac- 
quainted with during our ride to Ala, is that of improvising 
and chanting poetry in a very low-pitched key, to while away 
the monotony of a journey. first, the leader—for the narrow- 
ness of the paths only admits of single file—begins the chant, 
comparing himself, with becoming modesty, to the rushing 
cataract or mighty oak-tree, and then after a time the next 
man takes it up, and so on down the line, each in his turn, and 
according to his lights, comparing himself to something beau- 
tiful or grand, and when one of them makes a hit the others 
grunt approval; the effect, I need not tell you, is curious 
rather than melodious. 

At Ala we were most hospitably entertained by the head 
man of the place, who not only gave us a most sumptuous 
feed, but placed a house at our disposal; there was, however, 
a difficulty about beds, the house possessing only two, and as 
there were three of us, it followed that a couple must sleep to- 
gether. The Canonico suggested that being the smallest of 
the party he should sleep with one of us; but as he was rather 
screwed and very playful, P and I declined his suggestion 
and turned in together, minus coats and boots. We were up 
before daybreak, and found about twenty men, most of them 
mounted, assembled outside our house, while at least a dozen 
more had gone on with the dogs. As we started the sun was 
just rising above the mountains at the foot of which Ala lies, 
painting with a hundred colours their jagged rocks and but- 
tresses, while the cork forests that clothed their sides looked 
black and sombre in the morning light. It was just such a 
morning as we get in England in September; the grass and 
foliage covered thick with heavy dew, the air fresh but soft, 
and redolent of the fragrance of the early morning ; and, as we 
cantered across the springy turf, we felt that our luck must 
be bad indeed if we did not bag a mouftlon to-day. 

After an up-hill ride of more than two hours, we arrived at 
our first beat, and found the men and dogs awaiting us. 

These last were of a most nondescript kind, and out of 
twenty or thirty hardly six were alike, but still there was 
a strain of boar hound in most of them. By direction of the 
Prefect, who had assumed the command, we got off our horses 
and left them tied to trees in charge of two men. The beaters, 
some of them on foot and some on horseback, then received 
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their instructions, and with the dogs started off to make a long 
sweep of a range of thickly-wooded hills which lay to our left, 
while the guns, eight in number, after strict injunctions to 
keep silent and tread light, started off in the wake of the leader 
of the hunt, to take post on a ridge towards which the beaters 
were to drive the game. The going was of the worst possible 
description, the ground being covered with loose rocks, un- 
avoidable on account of the thick growth of shrubs which 
reached breast high, and quite hid them. The little Canonico, 
who I expect was suffering from the eftect of his over-night’s 
excess, was soon left hopelessly in the rear. So resigning 
himself to his fate, and quite incapable of finding his way back, 
he went fast asleep on a rock, and was discovered thus by the 
beaters when they came up an hour afterwards. After twenty 
minutes’ stiff climbing we reached the summit of the ridge we 
were to defend, and the guns were extended along it, about 
40 yards apart, and each well screened by a tree or rock. 
personally, was splendidly placed. From my position I looked 
down the steep declivity of the mountain, thickly wooded with 
corks and other species of evergreen oaks, with a tangled mass 
of undergrowth covering the ground, but running up to within 
20 yards of where I stood was an open glade, making the 
most perfect natural ride; it there branched away to the right, 
and led up to a dent in the ridge where the next gun was 
posted. Carefully loading my express rifle, I sat down to 
wait. A hot sun was on my back; the deep cool shade in front. 
Not a leaf was stirring. No sound broke the stillness. All 
nature seemed asleep, and in another moment I should have 
been in harmony with it, when in the distance a hound gives 
tongue, then another; a minute more and the beaters appear on 
the “sky-line opposite, and then are lost again as they disap- 
pear into the cover below, while we distinctly hear their voices 
through the clear air, cheering on the dogs. 

Another minute and the whole pack gives tongue, and we 
know that the game is afoot. A short suspense, during which 
all one’s senses seem concentrated in one’s eyes and ears; then 
there is a slight rustle 100 yards in front, and a fine old boar 
with his bristles on end appears in the glade, and before I can 
move my rifle is across it. I can track him by the noise he 
makes breaking through the bushes, and know that he is going 
straight for the gun on my right. Ten yards from where | had 
thought my neighbour was placed he comes into sight again, 
and never have I been so tempted to fire down the line before 
or since. <A yard further he stops, dead! Crash goes the 
gun within 15 yards of him—he rolls over—there is a good 
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deal of kicking—all is still. I am just going across to offer my 
congratulations when there is a scramble for a moment; then I 
see the boar bounding over the rocks close to my friend’s head, 
and the next he has disappeared. On examining the spot we 
found blood, but not in any great quantity, and I imagine the 
ball must have struck high, probably along the back, and pro- 
duced momentary paralysis. Directly the dogs came up they 
were laid on to the track, but we never got him, although he 
must have been brought to bay, for one of the dogs returned 
with a nasty wound in the side. I had before this never seen 
a wild boar, and couldn’t have believed he was so wonderfully 
active an animal, for he bounded over the rocks more like 
a chamois than a pig. 

We had three more beats that day,in one of which I distin- 
guished myself by shooting a fox! We managed, how- 
ever, to get a couple of boars, but never saw the trace of a 
mouffon. The next day we moved further away into the 
mountains, and at night camped in the forest. Two huge fires 
of cork were lit, and after an excellent supper—cooked in the 
most primitive way by skewering strips of wild boar on a stick 
and roasting them in the embers—washed down with long 
draughts of Malvoisie wine (whichis very like the pure sherry 
you get in Spain), we wrapped ourselves in our coats, and, with 
a saddle for pillow and our feet to the fire, slept as one always 
does sleep on these sort of occasions, thoroughly badly! We led 
this life for two or three days, and, although getting very fair 
sport with the boar, we could never come across as much as the 
track of a moufflon, and were beginning to think we should 
have to sneak back to Hngland without even having seen one. 
But at length our luck turned. It was the last beat before 
leaving the mountains of Alf, and the best. I was posted 
about 700 yards under the rocky summit of one of the highest 
points in this district, P about 100 yards lower down, 
To the right lay a deep gorge densely wooded, two guns 
guarding it, while two more were watching the face of the 
mountain to our left. 

The beaters, who must have made a cireuit of several miles, 
were to beat up to and over the mountain where we were 
posted. We must have lain there nearly an hour, and I was 
intently watching the approach from the gorge through which 
I expected the game would come, when I Sheard the rattle of a 
stone. I looked t up, and there were five mouftlon, led by a splen- 
did buck, skipping from rock to rock, 200 ft. above me. I covered 
the buck, and was just going to pull, when ping went the bullet 
from P s rifle below me. For a moment this put me off 
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my sight; the next I drew on the nearest to me, a doe, and 
fired; she sprang into the air and felldead. Forasecond they 
hesitated, and my friend dropped another doe to his second 
barrel, and then they went up the rocks again like the wind. 
As the old buck came against the sky-line I fired my second 
barrel, and brought him on his knees, but he recovered himself 
and disappeared. I went as hard as I could go for the spot, 
clambering up rocks that ten minutes later in cooler blood I 
didn’t care to come down again. When I got there he was no- 
where to be seen, but the great drops of dark blood told me 
that he was badly if not mortally wounded. When the beaters 
came up, they put the dogs on to the track, and two or three 
men on foot were told off to follow them up and bring the 
moufflon into camp. ‘The does were dead enough, and after ¢ 
great deal of congratulation and drink, they were lashed on 
behind two of the mounted men, and we turned our horses’ 
heads towards Ald, two of us at least as happy as our own 
success and the envy of others could make us—I say envy, as 
in Sardinia killing a moufflon puts you at once in the first 
rank of cacciatori. 

For the benefit of those who have never seen a mouftlon I 
may as well describe him, His body in shape and colour some- 
what resembles the red deer; his head is that of a sheep, the 
buck having large curled horns; in size he is somewhat bigger 
than achamois. He is quite the best eating 1 know, Southdown 
mutton with a soupgon of venison being as near a description 
as I can give you. It is usual when game is killed to divide it 
in equal portions between all those who have taken part in the 
hunt; but they wouldn’t hear of it out of compliment to the 
Signori Inglesi. Very kind of them ; ; but, as we started 
for Buono at 4 o’elock the next morning, it inv ‘olved our car ry- 
ing with us during a 12 hours’ ride nearly 14 ewt. of meat which 
we could not possibly devour. The next day, December 1, was 
so hot that towards noon we were glad to get off our horses and 
rest for an hour in the shade. 

I have already trespassed so long on your time that I won't 
describe further our doings in the mountains between Buono and 
Gennargentu. We got ‘fair sport there, and might have had 
far better if the weather had been anything like favourable. 
Before leaving the island we gaye a dinner at Ozieri to the 
natives who had been civil to us, and after dinner adjourned to 
the restaurant, where, having locked the doors to keep the pub- 
lic out, we improvised a dance; from a dearth of ladies some of 
the men kad to dance together, and the central figure in our 
last glimpse at the gaieties of Sardinia was the little Canonico 
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in shirt sleeves and knee-breeches, very much flushed with 
wine and wassail, being fairly swung off his legs as he danced 
lady to a huge Italian cavalry officer. 


ROCKS AND RAMBLES IN THE COMBE D’AROLLA., PART II. 


ASCENTS OF Mont Coton, Mont Brut, AND THE Dents 
pes Bouquerins. By A. Cust. 


\ Y respect for Mont Colon has increased on a nearer ac- 

quaintance. At 3.15 A.M. on August 3, after a day’s 
idleness at Arolla, Mr. Gardiner and I, with Peter and Hans 
Knubel, started for the ascent. Mounting the Viubez glacier 
between the two masses of rock which break up its falling ice- 
waves, of which masses the smaller one was in close proximity 
on our right, and threading our way circuitously over the 
névé above, we arrived at 6.15 at the foot of the north-western 
aréte, by which is now the recognised route. 

After a halt and due inspection, the guides picked a way for 
us among the rocks to the right of the aréte, which is here 
vaguely defined, hitting off, I believe, the best and perhaps the 
only route. After a rough scramble along the ridge, on reach- 
ing the steeper rocks we made a sort of double to the right 
along transverse ledges to which access was obtained by a 
mauvais pas, consisting of a nearly perpendicular chimney 
about fifteen feet long,where the Knubels considerately allowed 
themselves to be used as ladders; and afterwards rejoined the 
aréte at a considerably higher point. The rocks of the moun- 
tain were unpleasantly rotten, and, as Father Time had given 
as sharp an edge to the upper part of the aréte as his uncanny 
materials would admit of, our mode of progression, in descend- 
ing at least, had little of the graceful dignity of the nicely- 
poised chamois-hunter familiar in pictures. Indeed, I may say 
that the descent required on this account the greatest care and 
patience on the part of all the members of the party. It 
would be hardly prudent for a larger number than four to try 
the expedition, while even the latter number would be too 
great for safety to life and limb if one careless or clumsy person 
were included in it. The above remarks may appear common- 
place; the danger, however, is a real one. We had the good 
fortune to precipitate two stones only on ourselves, but both 
hit their mark. One of a few inches square sent by me hit 
Gardiner on the hand; the other, detached either by the last 
guide or the rope, caught me on the ankle, and caused a hurt 
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which, though unfelt for some days afterwards, was, as the 
sequel will show, a source of considerable annoyance. 

The summit is an irregular plateau of snow, two eminences 
on which perplex the stranger with their rival claims to su- 
premacy. We visited both, but found, as I expected, the 
names of our predecessors on the eastern one. People have 
been particularly careful to chronicle their conquest of this 
mountain, and I can therefore confidently throw down the 
gauntlet to anyone who cares to deny that we made the seventh 
ascent! On the top of a mountain I generally find myself 
more or less a nuisance to myself and everyone else. Friends 
growl or are taken with the shivers, and guides grumble and 
make audible remarks, which I am supposed neither to hear 
nor understand, about the ‘other monsieur.’ Gardiner, how- 
ever, was good nature itself, and sketching for a full hour I 
played a losing game of hide and seek with the mists. We 
were on the summit from 9.50 to 11.5, and regained the 
foot at 12.35. Ignorance in mountaineering is not bliss. We 
should have been saved time and trouble had we possessed 
ourselves of the information that Mr. G. I. Foster, who made 
the first ascent, after reaching the top from the neighbourhood 
of the Col de Colon, by crossing a chasm beyond the second 
summit just now mentioned, found an easy descent to the 
Upper Otemma Glacier, obviously lying in the direction we 
now wished to pursue, from the point* which he had attained 
in a former and unsuccessful attempt. 

After picking up our baggage, we set off at 1.5 to cross the 
undulating snow-field that embosoms in its midst the island of 
the Petit Mont Colon, passing between the latter and the Col 
de PEvéque. A distinct ridge of snow joins the Petit Mont 
Colon to the point marked 3,535 (11,598) on the map, which 


* This point and the chasm are clearly seen in the panorama on the 
right of the snow plateau, The adjoining snow-point is the second sum- 
mit, the highest one being in the centre. In the well-known view from 
the hotel, the second summit occupies the right, and has the advantage 
in apparent height (see Illustration of Mont Colon in Vol. VI.). The 
aréte descending to the Viubez Glacier loses itself as a clearly marked 
edge in the lower part of the rocks. The line by the snow of the 
Otemma Glacier in the panorama denotes its southern limit, being 
approximately the edge-line seen from the hotel. As viewed, however, 
from the base, the most distinct edge in the rocks appeared to be more 
to the left. The ridge at the base is separated from the névé on the 
south by a low fringe of rocks. We reached it from the névé at a 
point probably just above the foreshortened mass of rock represented 
above the icefall. 
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point is the summit of the range between l’Evéque and the 
Bec de Blancien, and, though of gentle aspect on the north, 
frowns over the Combe d’Olen with a dark mass of precipitous 
crags. We made for the col or lowest depression in this 
ridge, and for a short time had the satisfaction of joining the 
main line from Zermatt to Chermontane, a distance done by 
the express trains without stoppage. I have observed that so 
bewildering is the speed attained on this line, that the parties 
traversing it know as much of the cols they pass as an ayerage 
Great Western traveller of the country towns on his route. 
Some of the guides seem to have an ingenious method of 
divesting the matter of intricacy and of meeting uncomfortable 
questions, by dubbing the whole series of cols by a single 
name not discoverable in the maps as applying to any one of 
them. We soon turned off by a branch line to the Col d’Olen, 
over which the rugged Blancien domineers. We toiled up the 
last slope under a blazing sun, and welcomed a rest on the top. 
The view, too, of the range of the Chiteau des Dames, Fonta- 
nella, and Redessau, seen through the opening of the Combe 
@Olen, interested me, my previous acquaintance with these 
mountains being confined to their aspect from the Pigne 
@Arolla, So we remained on the col more than an hour (from 
about 2.30 to 3.35). We were disappointed of a rapid descent, 
for the hard ice precluded glissades and edged us off on to rough 
ground. Two hours, however, sufficed to take us to Prerayen. 
Next day we ascended the much more difficult Dent d’Hérens, 
and passed to Zermatt by the Tiefenmatten Joch. 

The walk up the Glacier de Zardesan gave me the opportu- 
nity of observing the east side of the range that runs south from 
the Dents des Bouquetins, and culminates in the point marked 
3,621 (11,880 ft.) on the map. It was an object of interest 
to me either to discover and subsequently attempt to ascend 
the Aiguille de ’Aurier Noire, a conspicuous object on the 
S. A. C. map, and well known to the German writers on the 
district, or to disprove its existence as a separate mountain 
worthy of ascent.* Though satisfied as to the latter point, and 
that the highest and only 3 summit in the range worthy of note 
was the top of Mont Brulé itself, Iresolved, should Ihave the 
opportunity, to attempt the ascent of this summit. Accord- 
ingly, on Monday, August 7, I set off from Zermatt at 3 A.M., 
hoping to find a return way to Arolla oyer Mont Brulé. I 
took with me a guide of repute whose name, as he is no 
longer looking out for difficult expeditions, and indeed came 


* See note, last Number, p. 96. 
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with me under the impression that I was going to spend half a 
week in strolling over to Martigny, I prefer not to mention, 
though my narrative forces me to say that he disappointed me. 
Three hours and a half brought us to the Stockje, but my 
guide afterwards complained that the pace so early in the day 
had been too quick, and produced deleterious effects on him. 
It is fair to observe that he had barely recovered from an illness 
with which he had been laid up. At about 10.15 we reached 
the North Col de Mont Brulé, which is a short hour from the 
Col de Valpelline. 

The existence of two cols over the ridge here has caused a 
needless confusion, for they are quite distinct in feature and 
use. The northern col at which we had now arrived lies south 
of the shoulder of the Dents des Bouquetins, and is the pass 
generally known as the Col de Mont Brulé and constantly if 
unconsciously passed by persons doing the High Level route. 
As approached from East it can hardly be mistaken, as the 
easiest and most obvious approach to the ridge lands the tra- 
veller on it; on the West the ridge is easily accessible at more 
points than one, and the mistake might be made of ascending 
it too near Mont Brulé. The descent towards the Col de 
Valpelline would then, however, be found either impracticable 
or more difficult than by the true col. The ridge joining the 
two cols, though only fringed with rocks on the West, and that 
not continuously, presents a stern aspect on the East. Pos- 
sibly it had never been traversed till my guide and I toiled 
along it at the pace of snails out for an easy stroll. About 
one hour and ten minutes were thus consumed; but as the East 
side of the ridge was impracticable, the only alternative would 
have been a circuitous route over the névé on our right. At 
the immediate foot of Mont Brulé we came to a well-marked 
depression, being, I believe, the lowest point of the ridge, and 
approached from the West by a gentle snow-slope: this, to 
simplify matters, should be called the South Col de Mont 
Brulé. The only descent which it offers on the East is a rough 
scramble in the direction of the lower part of the Glacier de 
Zardesan. It would be tantalising to the feelings of the com- 
posers of guide-books to dwell on the perplexity that might 
have been spared them had not certain gentlemen been forced 
to run for this gap before a storm, and so obliged to discover the 
col. The little German guide-books industriously attract 
notice to the Col de Zardesan among the Arolla routes, but 
the only persons likely to avail themselves of it belong to that 
fast dwindling class to whom variety of scenery is not less an 
object than convenience. Even to such persons the North 
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Col, along with an equally fine view of the Zardesan Glacier, 
would aftord probably a more interesting and certainly a less 
rough excursion. 

At 12.15 we proceeded to climb the rocks of the mountain, 
keeping on the east side of the aréte. They were not difficult, 
but of a crumbling description, and our pace was again slow. 
At 1.40 we were on the rounded snow-summit which crowns 
the range, looking down upon one side of the Glacier de Zarde- 
san, on the other upon the wide basin above the Arolla Glacier 
known by the similarly sounding name of Za-de-Zan, with 
nothing but depressed snow-shoulders between us and the Col 
de Colon, and with a descending though bolder ridge running 
away to the South. The southern termination of the range 
forms a rugged promontory which separates the Glacier du 
Mont Brulé from that of Zardesan; but, though at first but 
slightly receding from the elevation of Mont Brulé which forms 
its summit, and presenting a front of steep rocks to West as 
well as East, it contains no conspicuous eminence claiming 
attention as a separate peak. In spite of the coldness of the 
seat and of the wind, the grandeur of the views kept me at 
work some two hours. ‘The opposite range of the Chateau 
des Dames was well seen, while the Colon and the Bouquetins 
grouped themselves in a particularly picturesque manner. 

I had wished to descend to the Col de Colon, but my guide, 
after an exploration, declared it impracticable; and the face 
of the mountain opposite the glacier being too steep to admit of 
an attempt, we had to take to the rocksagain. Wehad hardly 
set foot on these when, to my surprise and annoyance, I found 
that, for a guide, my companion was helpless. He groaned 
and sighed over rotten rocks that should have been a gravel- 
walk to a guide; he trod on the rope with his feet with the 
unconcerned perplexity of a tethered donkey ; he puzzled him- 
self with routes in a way that inclined me to hurl back at him 
the cries of ‘ Nur hinunter!’ with which Joseph Spectenhauser 
had stimulated my undignified movements on the almost ver- 
tical crags of the Pic 7’ Olan, when thunder and lightning were 
playing around and hissing hail made every moment precious. 
To see my present cuide staring in blank dismay at places 
an ill-tempered moraine would have been ashamed of! The 
slowness of the whole proceeding was intolerable. I mentally 
gave up for another year a certain expedition I had been 
planning. However, the tables were turned on me in an 
unexpected manner, and my chagrin at the following inci- 
dent may be readily conceived. We had got off the moun- 
tain, and were proceeding along the ridge when, as I was 
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moving carelessly down an easy place, a mass of rock on 
which I was leaning my weight with one hand broke right off 
with the result that, being in a state of unstable equilibrium, 
I fell forward into vacancy. Fortunately the nature of the 
ground had by this time given the guide full command of his 
faculties. He was cool and collected, had the rope short in 
hand, and was able to console me with the information that he 
had saved my neck. I had barely gratitude enough to respond 
with so much asa growl. I leave the moral for another time. 
We descended from the col on to the Glacier de Za-de-Zan. 
The bruise on my ankle which I received on Mont Colon made 
itself felt for the first time as I was going down the Arolla 
Glacier, and though apparently a shght matter, it sufficed to 
make locomotion painful. Owing to this lameness and the 
lateness of our arrival at the hotel (7.35), the upsetting of my 
plans, moreover, having giyen me an extra day in Switzer- 
land, I determined to take a day’s rest, and on the following 
day endeavour to combine a contemplated ascent of the Dents 
des Bouquetins with the passage to Mauvoisin, so as to catch 
the midday train for Lausanne and Paris on Thursday. Fate, 
as will shortly be seen, had willed it otherwise. 

The day dreamed away its existence in luxurious idleness. 
The bustling chorus of the waterfalls raised to its full comple- 
ment by the bright sun was a fitting accompaniment to the 
elegant rhythm and dramatic sentiment of Lothair. Nor was 
I too engrossed with the exquisite elaboration of the dainty 
cynic to sit by the Juge as he affectionately tendered his saw- 
mill—a triumph of engineering art which he suggested I 
should sketch for the benefit of the people in London. The 
Arolla pine, which is not unlike our Scotch fir, according to 
his account, was good for sculpture but not for building; for 
the latter purpose he pointed me out the melazse pine, a tree 
resembling our larch. The information, however, that oozed 
out with the sawdust will be better appreciated i in smaller type. 

My guide, meantime, whom I fondly hoped the rest was 
recruiting, having investigated the nature of our morrow’s 
mountain from the landlord by whom the only previous ascent 
had been made, was evidently bent on my securing the latter’s 
services in addition to his own. I was nothing loth, and indeed 
had thought of suggesting the same. M. Anzevui, however, 
was not inclined to 20, for he would have to telegraph for his 
good lady to come up from LKyolena; moreover, he was de- 
cidedly of opinion that ours was a mountain on which two 
could get on better than three. What good of a third on 
cr umbling rocks? My guide now began to take a turn for the 
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worse, as he informed me when I was making the evening 
arrangements that he felt seriously unwell. Ordering him 
the Juge’s finest cognac, I left matters to be determined by 
his morning condition. It was a happy suggestion, meanwhile, 
to provide against an adverse contingency by engaging one of 
the guides of a party who were to spend the next day at Arolla. 
The apparently willing Inibnit being secured, and my own 
guide being only too glad to relinquish the expedition alto- 
gether, I retired to rest. After asoundsleep I started up with 
a half-awake protest at what appeared to me an uncommonly 
early 1.30 call. Ten years ago at the Grimsel my friend 
Parish and I were comfortably in bed, preparatory to a three 
o'clock start for the Strahleck, when I woke from a sound sleep 
at some noise in the passage, and fancied we had already been 
called, and that I heard the voices of the guides below grumbling 
at our non-appearance. I got up and proceeded to dress, woke 
my friend whose watch appeared to have something the matter 
with it as it pointed to eleven o’clock, and, in spite of his dis- 
inclination to leave his bed and protestations that there must 
be some mistake, induced him to imitate my example. When 
I left the room, I met somebody coming to bed—my friend’s 
watch was right: his indignation I leave to the imagination. 
This time persistent knocks at my door prevented the possi- 
bility of a mistake. ‘Monsieur!’ was at length dinned into 
me, ‘ the guide has changed his mind, and refuses to go alone 
with you.’ All the bad German I knew having been vainly 
fired off from under the bedclothes at that worthy summoned 
up in person, the pith of whose mainly unintelligible discourse 
appeared to be that to go alone with a traveller was against 
the recognised laws of mountaineering, and that my proper 
euide’s illness was only another form of expressing the same 
views, I sent him down to consult with a brother guide as to 
terms for two. The financial ultimata on both sides having 
been rejected, left in the lurch as I was, I could but resign 
myself to a second and undisturbed slumber; not, however, 
till 1 had made certain resolutions, in pursuance of which, 
next morning, | first explained to my friend M. Anzevui the 
situation. If I waited another day, would he accompany me 
alone up the Bouquetins? He would telegraph for his wife, 
was the prompt reply. My next step was to explain the situa- 
tion also to my guide; he could not do what I wanted, and I 
would pay him off. Whether what I intended to be a firm 
though considerate expression of disappointment was appre- 
ciated by him is a matter of conjecture, as my stock of German 
being very limited, whenever I wished to be voluble I addressed 
L 2 
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him in French, whereas if he ever happened to wish to under- 
stand me, he requested me to speak in German, of which lan- 
guage he was a master. He certainly grasped one fact, as did 
I also, that the Brulé excursion was to cost me 64 fr. The 
matter settled, I devoted a day of content to rambling, so far 
as due regard for my injured foot permitted, amid the varied 
beauties of the Arolla wood. 

At 1.40 a.m. on August 10 we started for the Dents des 
Bouguetins. After passing the Col de Bertol (4.45) we wound 
round the base of the range of Dents till, some little way before 
arriving at the Col des Bouquetins, a small snow-slope to the 
right offered an oblique access to a vague kind of aréte which 
ran down from the highest peaks of our mountain. After a halt 
for breakfast, we clambered up the rocks on or near the aréte. 
On the whole I think the rocks harder than those of the Colon, 
but the latter must claim the advantage in its mauvais pas and 
intricacy of route. Our progress was rapid, and the Juge went 
through the gymnastic exercises, as he playfully called them, 
required from time to time in the highest good humour. We 
were already high up when we descried on the snow-field 
below us a caravan on its way to the Col d’Hérens, containing 
as we knew the guides whom we were congratulating ourselves 
on having discomfited. Our derisive shouts appeared to root 
them to the spot; and scrambling on to victory with many a 
joke at the expense of my late guide’s health, we soon gained 
the final ridge at a point separated by a gap from the final 
peak. Fortunately the gentleman who made the first and only 
previous ascent was contented to remain at this point, and so 
permit me to boast of being the first traveller on the actual 
top. And yet, though expressly authorised by the Juge, who 
on that occasion unroped himself and went on alone to the top, 
T cannot help feeling a twinge of doubt as to whether my boast, 
which might be said to be grounded merely on a technical 
point of law, is worth making. We reached the top at 8.15, 
and [ calculate our time at one hour and a half from the Col 
de Bertol to the foot of the rocks, and one hour and a quarter 
thence to the top. Another of those glorious days and un- 
clouded views which have distinguished the first part of this 
season above all its predecessors!) The Juge, all youthful 
elee at our success, joked and sang and talked himself to sleep, 
while I occupied myself for an hour after my wont. 

The going down sobered us. Somehow we were bad partners, 
not understanding each other’s play. The Juge was himself 
master of the aes both in skill and confidence, but he had 
not the art of making the most of his herr, His seat was aboye 
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Suspicion, but he had not the tact of a first-rate jockey. He 
was always going witha tight rein, and was probably under the 
impression at the end that but for such pulling his horse would 
have stumbled, for he said afterwards that, while we had gone 
up like chamois, the coming down was not so good. I decline 
to express an opinion how a chamois would descend rocks with 
a tight rein. I, indeed, let him have his own way, for I wished 
to humour a man who had thus come with me, as he said, only 
on the score of friendship and my disappointment in the matter 
of guides, and who, moreover, was having, as last man, the 
burden of the descent. So I left him to call me to attention 
when I was going with the easy confidence on which the ‘trained 
athlete ’ most prides himself; or when I was taking the precau- 
tion to plant myself firmly according to the dictates of mature 
experience, to suggest that I need not have fear, for he could 
hold me! Even a ‘ duffer’ is not always at his worst. Tell a 
man he is a duffer, and he goes badly. I hate being held up 
when I don’t want it. I like a man like Peter Knubel, who, 
while keeping you in hand, will give you your head and never 
pull you till you turn round and ask him to do so. The diffi- 
culties which the rocks presented were not considerable ; the 
worst spot was a sloping slab of rock near the top, which it 
was necessary to wriggle down, with nothing as a rule but 
rugosities to retard the action of gravitation. ‘To me to cross 
it unroped would have appeared venturing life on a chance. 
But the Juge descended it with cool promptitude. His courage 
was in striking contrast with the mental condition of my late 
guide, in whose company had the top been ever reached, the 
descent would have been a very uncomfortable operation. As 
it was, the return over the rocks occupied us two hours with- 
out a halt. 

Two days’ cold water cure had done little for my ankle. 
With my boot as loose as I well could lace it, with a handker- 
chief stuffed inside, I had yet started with the dull weight on 
my spirits of palpable lameness. I grew so restless and gloomy 
at last, that during our ascent to the Col de Bertol I entirely 
loosened the laces and bandaged the complaining bone in a 
second handkerchief. In this condition I left things for 
the rest of the.longest day I have ever spent in the Alps. 
At first I added from time to time soothing lumps of ice, 
but along with the pressure of the upper leather the causa 
morbi had been removed, and the worry soon ceased, It 
speaks volumes for my boots, that the whole passage of the 
rocks was effected without so much as a suspicion of unstable 
conduct on the part of the unattached member of the pair. 
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Of course I carried down with me a small moraine, but the 
effect of this was counterbalanced on reaching the snow by an 
invigorating and permanent pool of water a third of a foot 
deep. Dr. Clifford Allbutt doubtless had good reasons for 
limiting the number of men in England ‘ who can make a walk- 
ing-boot” to six, but unless he intends to include my friend 
Mr. Procter, of Fleetwood, within the charmed circle, the 
number must be increased to seven. Nine or ten years ago 
I went to Switzerland in the full consciousness of possessing 
a pair of corns and a pair of country boots. What became 
of the corns I know not—they vanished never more to return. 
The boots, after surviving more than one season, lived to an 
honoured old age, heroes of a hundred fights, scarred with 
many an honourable wound. I have tried an eminent man, 
whose name has become a proverb in the pages of this Journal. 
Like other great men, he was too full of his own eminence 
always to treat me with ordinary civility, while his boot-tops 
fell to pieces after the first season, and his inner soles cockled 
up and hurt. They were phantom boots with good shape and 
nothing more, and they so excited my north- -country friend’s 
ridicule, that I could hardly persuade “him that they were oe 
manufacture of the celebrated mountain bootmaker. I ws 
taken to another London bootmaker to whom I paid 38s. for 
boots that I was never imprudent enough to take to Switzer- 
land, and whose heels bent under me in the English lakes. For 
years past I have been faithful to my north-countryman, and 
the result of our combined elaboration is that rocks and snows 
are defied, and the longest day produces no discomfort, while 
to haye blisters or to be footsore is a thing unknown to me. I 
invariably pay what is ‘ asked,’ and have not grudged money in 
experiments, but though the extra trouble [ have given has 
caused a slight rise in prices, the cost is quite moderate. I 
know nothing of the ‘haute noblesse’ of the guild, but I do know 
that, for boots to last, they must be the re sult of good honest 
work and personal superintendence. 

On arriving at the col the Juge, who had previously mani- 
fested sceptical tendencies on the subject of my reaching Mau- 
voisin that night, now broke out into active infidelity. It 
was then noon: it would be half-past three before we reached 
Arolla. With an hour’s rest there, I should never get off the 
Giétroz snow before dark. He afterwards summed. up, when 
he saw that Iwas bent on the attempt, by saying that he would 
not go himself for a hundred frances. We descended, therefore, 
in somewhat cloomy silence, and nec on when we got to 
the glacier, I reached Arolla alone at 2.40. Ere long I was 
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realising pleasures which I had for hours been mentally dis- 
counting of cutlets and a bottle of the Juge’s best champagne. 
Yes! dreadful as it may sound, with six hours’ work yet before 
me, I was thus indulging my genius without a shade of anxiety. 
True, I had not then read the article‘ On the Health and 
Training of Mountaineers,’ by Dr. Clifford Allbutt, but I fear 
if I had it would have made no difference. So far as I am 
concerned, I absolutely reject any theories which impugn the 
beneficial effects of a fair amount of champagne. Let me 
bring the present experiment clearly under the doctor’s notice. 
I had already drunk my bottle of Ivorne in the course of a 
thirteen hours’ walk, when at lunch I drank another of cham- 
pagne, saying the tumbler to which I treated my courageous 
guide. On the strength of my generous lunch I got up to the 
Pas de Chévres within a few minutes of the two hours, the 
mention of which had aroused the Juge’s incredulity, and that 
comfortably and in good humour. Without it, I should have 
toiled up certainly in worse spirits, probably in worse time. 
So far as I am aware, no reaction followed on that day or the 
next. Again, I join issue, as far as Iam concerned, on the 
subject of dinner; at least I claim freedom of action. [ like : 
good dinner in the evening on the day of an expedition, get it 
when I can, and decline afterwards to cry ‘peccavi.’ This 
summer, after one of the longest and most exhausting expedi- 
tions I have ever made, I dined at 10 p.m., drank something 
like a bottle of champagne and other liquid, and after a night 
of delicious repose came down in the morning fresh in mind 
and body. Later on, after another unusually long expedition, 
I tried the experiment of a light meal, the hour, however, being 
earlier. I went to bed with an uneasy conscience at having 
missed my opportunities, and woke dissatisfied and without a 
similar feeling of refreshment. I have the greatest respect for 
the medical profession, but a man in the perfect health and 
training which a series of summers in the Alps tends to induce, 
can best judge for himself. Such a man will gradually accu- 
mulate his own code of laws, and adhere to them in spite of all 
the doctors in the world. 

T had arranged with the Juge that two of the valley folk 
should go with me to the far side of the Giétroz snow, and 
then escort each other back. He who dubbed himself * guide ’ 
informed me that it was too late to cross that day. It was one 
of those occasions in travelling when to be friendless is to be 
unfaltering, to be without companions is to be without necessity 
for consultation and hesitation. I felt the delight all along of 
being master of the situation. No shade of wavering made 
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itself perceptible. Not troubling myself to argue the point, I 
stared at the bumpkin and said I was going. I effected a 
start at 3.45 p.m., an English gentleman accompanying me 
part of the way. Having shortly afterwards to send back the 
guide for my rope which had been forgotten, I arrived alone 
at the Pas de Chévres, and, not liking to attempt to descend it 
by myself, was obliged to wait some ‘ten minutes for my con- 
ductors. From my solitary seat on the Pas I watched with 
interest the lengthening shadows. The pair on arrival made a 
joint protest. It was too late; it was six now, and we should 
not get off the snow till dark. I told them we should clear 
the snow in two hours, a statement which had already been 
derided by the Juge, and was now disputed by them. My 
serenity of mind, however, and firmness of purpose were not to 
be shaken by such paltry calculations. We put on the rope, 
and at 8 P.M. were on ¢erra jirma above the Val de Bagnes. 

Here my complacency received its first shock. My com- 
panions, evidently under the delusion that they were guide 
and porter of the first rank, with a confident and bullying air 
which surprised me, placed before me without parley the follow- 
ing alternative. I must either pay them such and such a sum 
—one being named more than twice what I had agreed to with 
the J uge—and let them return on their tracks; or I must take 
them on with me to Mauvoisin and pay the tariff, a still larger 
sum. I felt in the humiliating position of a browbeaten tourist, 
and judging from their air of cool assurance that I could not hope 
for much concession, I resolved to offer them a somewhat smaller 
sum than they had demanded. Whether they accepted or not 
Was a matter of comparative indifference to me. If they came 
with me I should be saved the trouble of finding my way down 
to Mauvoisin; if they went back I should be relieved from 
the further society of fellows whose unceremonious manner 
galled me. On the whole, as I should probably have had to 
pay for their return journey from Mauvoisin, I fancy the 
balance of hope was on the side of acceptance. As we were 
on the way, I had determined to leave the matter of their re- 
turn that night entirely with them, and, of course, as it was so 
late should not have objected to any reaEOnADIe proposal for 
increase of payment made with ordinary diffidence. Evidently 
preferring the return, they accepted. 

When all was arranged I left them, and rattled down the 
shale slopes at my best pace. But the dispute had lost precious 
time, and fast as I sped the gloom gathered round me faster. 
My speed was soon that of an express in a snow-drift. I had 
to pick my way down more and more slowly, peering vainly 
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for landmarks which should recall our route of two years 
before.* I was hoping to hit off the chalets of Giétroz, and 
steered for some time by the lowing of cattle below on the left. 
But, at last, finding that I should have to cross a ravine to get 
to them, and, with the perverse ingenuity of persons whose 
steps their fate is dogging, arguing that cattle can low in other 
places besides chalets, | gave up the chase and struck more 
directly down. But the difficulty of ground whose broken sur- 
face may cause bewilderment even by daylight (my last article, 
p- 3, gives an instance of this at an easier part of the same 
valley) made itself increasingly felt. When in the dark one 
discovers oneself at the edge of a small precipice, and concludes 
that a dull blank in front means a level space which it is emi- 
nently desirable one should reach, flank movements commend 
themselves in decided preference to direct attacks. A prolonged 
series of plateaus and intervening cliffs in the dark is such a 
trial of patience that I should strongly recommend a perpetuity 
of such a punishment to the notice of a future Dante who may 
wish to vary the descriptions of his predecessor. A strong 
case, however, might be made out for moraines. 

Night attacks are proverbially unsuccessful, and mine was 
no exception. By force or stratagem I carried or turned out- 
work after outwork of the enemy ; and, to drop metaphors, by 
diligently clutching at whatever might be clutched, I managed 
to crawl down till I came within sight of the light streak that 
denoted the Dranse, whose roaring, mingled as it was with that 
of nearer torrents, made me exaggerate its proximity. Amid 
the inaccessible precipices which now barred the main stream 
from me, I found one ravine that seemed to stretch itself tempt- 
ingly to the very bottom of the valley. Down this I slowly 
but surely progressed, over moist grass, moist stones, moist 
everything. Clearer grew the streak of light, deeper the 
fancied roar of the torrent. But, move down carefully as I 
might on all fives, besides the adhesion which I could establish 
with my axe-head held behind me while pressing the staff flat 
on the ground, a point came at last when I simply dare not go 
further. After several wistful glances at the grass terrace 
above the rocks to my left, | abandoned my ravine and fol- 
lowed my fortune thither. Scant comfort was to be found in 
the sheer cliffs, on whose brow I now found myself, or in the 
interminable terrace of black grass that lost itself in the gloom 
and beckoned me with cold and dewy finger—whither? I gave 
up further attempt, and, finding a sheltered recess between two 
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of the huge boulders with which the terrace was strewn, rammed 
my sack into the far end of a narrow crevice and my head after 
it, with the rest of my body to follow as it could, and lay down 
to sleep till the moon should rise. 

Ihave been in less comfortable night-quarters than those 
which the Giétroz Alp, true to its name,* afforded me. I was 
damp, indeed, and almost supperless, for such was my contempt 
for the pass that I had not even thought of taking provisions, 
and except a drop of wine had not touched those which the 
guides had brought with them and made me pay for, my only 
meal being supplied by the store of chocolate, prunes, and 
raisins that formed a regular part of my equipment. Yet this 
and the contents of a spirit bottle whose size I had objected to, 
but to which the Juge had good-humouredly reconciled me, 
by ordering its contents to be increased to the brim, sufficed. 
Anyhow, my conscience was easy, care sat light upon me, and 
the slow magic that was, after a time, at work around disturbed 
my slumber as little as the sleepless orchestra of the torrents. 

When their transformation scene was complete, and not be- 
fore, the fairies of the place awoke me. Drawing myself out 
of the corner of my box I looked forth. The dull brown 
curtain that had draped with an impenetrable blank the oppo- 
site side of the valley, was drawn down sufficiently to display 
high up the stage a gleaming world of glacier and rock and 
snow. It was the Grand Combin vaguely outlined i in cold silver 
light; an unearthly » wthereal mountain on which fairy moun- 
taincers might be going with spider ropes and grass-stalk axes. 
Yes, those were the mountains of fi airyland—that was the key 
to the scene; and the lower part of the curtain had been inge- 
niously utilised to represent in murky gloom a Tartarean re- 
gion, whose awful depths the faint elimmer of a ghastly stream 
was designed to suggest, while the dismal refrain of the cataract 
band that issued from its shadowy recesses was assisting the 
contrast with the serenity above. 

Around where I was standing all was darkness ; a thousand 
sprites might be dancing on the dank grass for aught I could 
see. So I made for another boulder hard by, and lay down to 
rest once more till the mighty machinery should haye wheeled 
round a change of scene. When I woke again the transforma- 
tion scene had vanished, and the whole stage was brilliantly lit 
up to its lowest depth. It was time to go—but to right or to 
left? Fortunately I decided against the r avine, and proceeded 
to feel ce Ww ih pautiously: along the terrace to the left. The 
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whole of my side of the valley was still in shadow, though 
here and there projecting ridges were more and more courting 
the glances of the queen of night. Further and further I 
skirted the edge of the rocks, with cliffs above and below. At 
last the ground in front seemed to slope away to the valley. 
Should I be able to reach the incline? After carefully picking 
my way I came to a place of many waterfalls which I seemed 
to recognise. I fancied I caught signs of a track. Climbing 
slowly down a ravine which seemed to open down to the valley, 
I saw the path unmistakably below me, and in a few minutes 
my troubles were over. It was clear now that my mistake had 
consisted in not keeping considerably more to the left, and that 
in all probability the cows were right after all. 

It was not without many a glance around that I passed the 
site, strange in its moonlight aspect and weird solitude, of the 
catastrophe caused by the Glacier de Giétroz, which desolated 
the Val de Bagnes. As I neared the tiny inn at Mauvoisin, a 
light in a window emboldened me to knock gently at the door. 
The latter was opened by some foreign gentlemen, whose voices 
I had heard in the passage. They were about to start for 
Arolla, said they, but where had I dropped from ? 

It was 2.30. Declining a bed though I had been out twenty- 

five hours, and feeling none the worse for my adventure, I lay 
down on the sofa in the salle, saying I would start down the 
valley at four. But the coffee was late in preparation, and it 
must have been nearly six when I got off, for though I walked 
a fair pace under the circumstances, I was chagrined to find it 
9.50 when I reached Chables, where the carriage road begins. 
I may mention that my watch had stopped some days before, 
having imbibed too much dust. Alas! the horses were all out 
in the fields, and I could get no carriage. After some delay 
I determined to walk on to the next village, an hour off, 
leaving orders that either a voiture should follow me, or the 
telegraph should command one to meet me from the village 
to which I was going. How I scanned the road in front and 
behind as I toiled under the hot sun! At the next village 
the carriage which I ordered on arrival was being prepared, 
when a teleer aphic message came from Chables that a voiture 
had been found. I missed my train for England at Martigny 
by two hours. May I never have a worse consolation for miss- 
ing a train than the well-served dinner, the luxurious bed, and 
the swims in the lake which the Hotel de Beaurivage at Ouchy 
afforded me! 
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EXPEDITIONS FROM THE SAAS Tuart. By Frepyrick 
GARDINER. 


[\HE proximity of Saas to the deservedly renowned moun- 
taineering centre of Zermatt (which ‘absorbs so large a 
proportion both of the climber’s energy and time) should have 
called attention ina greater degree to the expeditions to be 
made from the former village. The earlier explorers of the high 
Alps having made many expeditions in this neighbourhood, 
they have been but rarely repeated, yet the views obtained 
from any of the three principal peaks east of the Saas Thal 
are almost unrivalled; and for those to whom difficulties com- 
bined with a spice of danger are an irresistible attraction, per- 
haps the passes of this group between Saas and Simplon form 
as ‘happy a hunting-ground’ as their hearts could desire. The 
pass of the Monte “Moro to Italy, the Weissthor to the Riffel 
and Zermatt, and the Alphubeljoch to Taesch and Zermatt, 
are the most frequented expeditions, the Adler Pass being 
sometimes crossed, but not so frequently as the others, while 
the Ried Pass, Mischabeljoch, Domjoch, and other expeditions 
have been but rarely undertaken, though well worthy of atten- 
tion, On July 4 the Simplon diligence deposited my friend 
Cox, my guide Peter Knubel, and myself, at the door of the 
hospice, and from that we made our way on foot to the village 
of Simplon, our object being to make the ascent of the Ross- 
bodenhorn from that place and descend to Saas. We had been 
mountaineering during the greater part of June in the Diable- 
rets districts and the ' Ober land, and our second guide, Peter 
Keeer of Grindelwald, had left us to join the Hon. Miss Plun- 
kets, so our first care upon arrival was to inquire after some 
one to take his place. Of the two men mentioned in Mr. 
Ball’s Alpine Guide (page 371), viz., Zum Kremi and Jordan, 
one has been ‘ gathered to his fathers,’ and the other, being a 
‘man of substance,’ no longer goes as cuide, and the only person 
in the village acting in that capacity is one Joseph Dorsez, a 
garrulous individual (much of the stamp of the famous Pic of 
Dauphiné) who did not scruple to demand a considerable sum 
for his services. As there was an unusual quantity of snow for 
the season of the year, we determined to make an early start 
so as to avoid as much as possible any risk from avalanches. 
Accordingly, we left Simplon shortly before midnight. Start- 
ing by lantern-light is always an objectionable proceeding, and 
the illumination afforded by the single candle contained in a 
dingy lantern is most frequently absorbed by the person imme- 
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diately behind the bearer, and those in the rear stumble along 
over the roots of trees, uncompromising boulders, and unsus- 
pected pitfalls, occasionally finding vent for their feelings by 
the use of unparliamentary language. By leaving Simplon at 
midnight, we had the prospect of four hours’ darkness before 
us, the first of which was spent in passing through a pine forest 
by ‘devious ways.’ The weather was fair, but some evil-look- 
ing clouds were floating across the sky ; luckily for us, the day 
turned out moderately fine, though somewhat cloudy. This 
was, however, the commencement of fine weather, which lasted 
almost unbroken until August 20, the longest spell it has 
ever been my good fortune to spend amongst the mountains. 
Once the forest passed, patches of snow were soon reached, 
which, having been considerably thawed during the day, had 
only partially frozen to about the consistency of a pie-crust, 
and I had the satisfaction of seeing my companions skim it 
without leaving an impression, while in my case, alas! my 
ponderous weight sent me through with a jerk at each step, 
filling me with ‘hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness; ’ luckily 
for me, as we got higher up it was harder frozen. The path, 
or rather the track, by which we had come as far as the Wengern 
Alp ceased there, and we had to pick our way as best we 
might, along the upper slopes of the Laquin Thal, until the 
Hohsaas was reached, where we extinguished our light and 
awaited daybreak. When we started, our intention had been 
first to have crossed the Fletschjoch, and then ascend the Ross- 
bodenhorn from the snow plateau between that peak and the 
Laquinhorn, but when we got a view of the pass the route was 
so overhung with evil-looking snow cornices, portions of which 
were rattling down upon the ¢lacier below, even at that early 
hour, that it was evident considerable risk would be incurred 
by attempting it. To our right the $.1. aréte of the Ross- 
bodenhorn offered a possible means of effecting our object; it 
was obviously difficult, but there was no risk from avalanches. 
We determined to attempt the ascent by this aréte, and found 
the rocks loose and in many places covered with a thin coating 
of ice, and in some parts almost perpendicular. Great care 
was required, and our progress was painfully slow, for Dorsez 
was not merely incapable as guide in difficult places, but re- 
quired considerable assistance, and aggravated his incapacity 
by keeping up a continual whine, to which Peter Knubel, upon 
whom was thrown the whole ‘burden and heat of the day,’ 
occasionally retorted with a short sharp laugh expressive of 
extreme scorn. We more than once feared that the difticulties 
of the rocks would cause us to accede to the oft-repeated re- 
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quest of the dolorous Dorsez, viz., that we should turn back. 
At midday we reached the top of the rocks, having taken 
twelve hours from the village of Simplon, and in about fifteen 
minutes more reached the summit of the Rossbodenhorn by an 
easy snow aréte. Both Cox and myself wish to express our 
high admiration for Knubel’s rock-climbing powers and skill 
upon one of the most difficult expeditions any of the party has 
hitherto undertaken. Towards the Oberland the view was 
clear, but to the south and west it was shrouded in mist, so 
we had not much inducement to make a long stay upon the 
summit. In descending we did not meet with any special 
difficulties beyond those usually met with from crossing the 
snow late in the day, but we had to keep a sharp look-out for 
any avalanches that might be travelling in our direction. Dorsez 
was almost as timorous upon snow as we had found him on 
rocks, and I occasionally felt inclined to make him ‘speed his 
pace’ by urging him forwards in an undignified manner. I 
cannot discover any special name for the glacier by which we 
made our descent; it lies between the Jiigi Horner and the 
S.W. aréte of the Laquinhorn, and must, I presume, be 
included in the name of ‘Trift Glacier, which is the name 
given to the glaciers en masse west of the Triftgrat at the 
head of the Triftbach Thal. Probably later in the season this 
glacier is much crevassed, but we found but slight difficulty 
from that cause. 

We reached the Trift Alp at 3.30 p.m.; it was still unte- 
nanted, at which we were scarcely surprised, for the pasturage 
in the vicinity had only quite recently emerged from the snow, 
large patches of which were still visible at no great distance. 
While there, the curtain of mist which had hung over the 
mountains to the west cleared away, and the Mischabel Horner, 
flanked by the lovely Fee Glacier, came in view, displaying a 
majesty of appearance little thought of by those who have 
only viewed them from the other side, or whose impressions 
have only been formed from a wearisome trudge up that most 
fatiguing of mountains—the Dom. Passing by the chalets of 
Brunen we reached the village of Saas at ‘4 p.m. The hotel 
had but recently been opened, and we had been preceded but 
by few visitors, and were received with effusion by the voluble 
host. 

Before concluding my description of the Rossbodenhorn, I 
may mention that it is the lowest of the three principal sum- 
mits of the group east of the Saas Thal, but the difference 
between them in point of altitude is not very great. They 

rank thus: Weissmeiss, 13,226 ft. ; Laquinhorn, To wlioniteys 
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and Rossbodenhorn, 13,084 ft. With regard to the nomencla- 
ture of the two latter, considerable confusion exists, the name 
Fletschhorn being appropriated by both. At Simplon they 
are known as Laquinhorn and Fletschhorn, while at Saas, 
Fletschhorm is the name given to the former, and Rossbaden- 
horn to the latter; the Swiss Alpine Club map inclines to the 
Simplon view, while the Alpine Club map and Swiss Federal 
map give the name of Fletschhorn to the higher peak and be- 
yond giving the height of the lower ignore it altogether. Un- 
fortunately my friend Cox had to return at once to England, 
so that when I started the following morning for the Weiss- 
meiss, I was alone with Knubel and Dorsez. The route Ihad 
chosen was by the Almagel Thal, Weiss Thal, and Zwisch- 
bergen Pass. We left Saas at 12.25, and proceeded up the 
Saas Thal as far as the village of Almagel, and then took 
the path leading to the Almageler Alp, where the Almageler 
Bach falls into the Saas Thal in a fine cascade. When we 
reached the Alp we found it still surrounded by snow, and 
of course untenanted; and passing through the Weiss Thal 
reached the Zwischbergen Pass without any difficulty, and then 
I had the satisfaction of dispensing with the further services of 
my Simplon guide. A somewhat steep but perfectly easy snow- 
slope culminating with a short rock aréte, led to the top, which 
Knubel and myself reached at 8.25 a.m. <A more perfectly 
clear and extensive view I have rarely beheld, and looking at 
our route of the previous day, it seemed almost perpendicular, 
and had we first beheld it from the summit of the Weissmeiss, 
I doubt whether we should have attempted it. There are few 
tasks more difficult than to give expression to one’s impressions, 
either in speech or writing, of a perfect view from a high peak, 
even when fortified with ample notes. As a man may be a 
good parish priest and but a sorry preacher, so a mountaineer 
may rank high as an athlete, and most thoroughly appreciate 
the marvels of nature by which he is surrounded, without 
being able to convey to others any very vivid impression of 
what he has either seen or felt; and as the production of an 
essay is a performance of which he is far less capable than that 
of cutting up an ice-slope or crossing a perilous aréte, his 
efforts should be viewed with far more “leniency than they are 
by certain trenchant critics. We descended rapidly to the 
Zwischbergen Pass by a long-continued glissade. Having first 
hurled down a huge piece of “rock, we followed i in its track, and 
after trudging knee-deep in the soft snow of the Weiss Thal 
we reached the Almageler Alp at midday, and the village of 
Saas at 1.30 p.a. While looking across the Triftgrat at’ the 
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Laquinhorn from the summit of the Weissmeiss, I questioned 
Knubel about attempting that peak the following day, to which 
he replied, ‘ Il faut profiter du beautemps,’ and it was indeed 
weather worth profiting by. We started at 12.15 A.M., July 7. 
No lantern was, I am thankful to say, necessary; the moon 
was at its full, and everything clear as day. Retracing our 
steps as far as the Trift Alp, we kept to the right bank of the 
main stream until we reached the huge moraine at the foot of 
the Trift Glacier, crossing which we reached the $.E. aréte of 
the Laquinhorn, by which route this peak is usually climbed. 
The rocks were somewhat loose, and occasionally glazed with 
ice, but we met with no serious difficulty until we were within 
about 500 feet from the summit, where a slope of blue ice and 
hard-frozen snow confronted us, which it took some time to 
overcome. The day was as maryellously clear as its prede- 
cessor had been, but the N.I. wind, which had brought the 
fine weather, punished us severely both in feet and hands. The 
summit we reached at 7.30 A.M., and we enjoyed another per- 
fect view, somewhat marred by the extreme cold. It seemed 
indeed hard that Cox, who has shared so many of my Alpine 
pleasures, should, after having endured a week of bad weather 
on the Wengern Alp, be obliged to return to England just 
when the fine weather set in. We returned to Saas at 11.30 
A.M., and during the afternoon reached the Mattmark Inn, 
which had but recently been opened, and was in a condition 
which it would have been flattery to call damp, and on the 
following day J arrived at the Riffelhaus at 9.30 a.m., vid the 
Schwartzberg Glacier and Weissthor. Until July 24, the 
weather remained splendidly fine, and I accomplished many 
successful expeditions round Zermatt. The 25th was a conti- 
nuously wet day, and snow fell almost as far as Zermatt, but 
the following day was gloriously fine, and the peaks visible 
from the village looked very beautiful in their mantle of fresh 
snow. As it would have been unwise to attempt any of the 
high peaks until it had somewhat disappeared, almost the entire 
mountaineering contingent at Zermatt joined me in an expedi- 
tion to Saas by the Mischabeljoch, accompanied by a numerous 
body of guides. Our party consisted of Dr. Porges, the Rev. 
F. Wethered, Messrs. Coolidge, Cust, Courtenay, and my- 
self; we slept that night at the upper Taesch Alp in the Mel- 
lichen Thal, where, the accommodation being limited in the 
cowherd’s hut, we stowed ourselves away as best we might in 
pigsties and other convenient resting-places. Leaving the 
chilets at 2.50 a.m. July 27, we reached the pass without 
meeting difficulties of any sort at 6.37 A.M., and from that four 
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of the party made the ascent of the Alphubelhorn, from which 
they enjoyed a splendid view. From the pass Cust took an 
excellent sketch of the Fletschhorn group. We met with no 
difficulty in the descent except from soft snow, and reached 
the village of Fée shortly after midday. It is an astonishing 
thing to find no inn at Fée, which is very charmingly situated, 
and much more beautiful than Saas, but possibly the want of 
encouragement met with by the innkeeper at the latter place 
may account for the absence of enterprise. The next day our 
party divided, Dr. Porges returning to Zermatt by road, Cour- 
tenay ascending the Weissmies, Coolidge returning to Zermatt 
over the Allaleinhorn, while Wethered, Cust, and I took the Ried 
Pass to St. Niklaus. This pass has been but rarely crossed ; 
and although it does not involve any very special difficulty, is 
decidedly interesting, and some of the seracs of the Ried 
Glacier are very beautiful; the view from the pass itself, how- 
ever, has no special feature to recommend it. The neigh- 
bourhood of the Ried Glacier, Knubel told us, is one of the 
best for chamois-hunting in the commune of St. Niklaus; 
we saw no chamois, but near the top of the pass viewed their 
traces in the snow. ‘The Ried Pass was the last expedition I 
made in the neighbourhood of Saas. Of course the fact of 
having had fine weather for each expedition I made to and 
from the Saas Thal may incline me to take a couleur de rose 
view of its attractions, but I think that any mountaineer who 
has not hitherto visited this valley, if he is favoured with ordi- 
narily fine weather, will scarcely recret any time he may have 
devoted either to peaks and passes between Simplon and Saas, 
or those between Zermatt and Saas. 


Auprne and Arctic Travet. By C. C. Tucker. 


HERE is, perhaps, no section of the British public, outside 
the immediate and very limited circle of Arctic explorers, 
so well qualified to understand the reports and to criticise the 
proceedings of the late Arctic Expedition as the members of 
our Club. The acquaintance which Englishmen in general 
have with the most ordinary features of ice and snow travel 
is small indeed; and the comparative helplessness of English 
farmers and labourers (the remark does not probably hold 
good with respect to the population north of the Tweed) when 
they have to deal with a snowfall aboye one foot in depth, 
sometimes surprises the travelled persons who do not reflect 
how rare a phenomenon such a snowfall really is in England, 
VOL, VIII.—NO. LY. M 
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To the members of our Club, on the other hand, there is 
hardly a word in the Official Report of the Arctic Expedition 
which is not perfectly easy of comprehension, nor is there a 
difficulty mentioned which they haye not, at one time or 
-another, in greater or less degree, themselves experienced. 
And it must be admitted that, knowing what can be accom- 
plished over an ice or snow region by active men in a good 
state of training, the distances accomplished by the Arctic 
explorers are at first sight very disappointing. An Alpine 
party finds no difficulty in clearing fifteen or twenty miles of 
broken ice, heavy snow, and uneven surfaces of rock in the 
day, and will readily repeat the dose four or five times a week 
during their summer holiday; and, indeed, on two occasions at 
least, feats of walking were accomplished by members of the 
Arctic Expedition which seem to show that, when undertaken 
under the conditions of Alpine travel, Alpine distances can be 
accomplished in lat. 82° N. On p. 30 of the Official Report, 
for instance, it is recorded that, the ‘ Alert’ being only twenty 
miles from the ‘Discovery,’ Lieutenant Ngerton, with one sea- 
man, was sent off with orders to the latter ship to prepare for 
sea. They hada rough and troublesome walk over the hills, 
but arrived the same evening. The other case recorded was 
the fine effort of Lieutenant Parr, who, when the whole of the 
northern sledging party was helpless from scurvy, at a distance 
of thirty miles from the ship, started off with his alpenstock 
and some provisions, and ‘completed his long, solitary walk 
over a very rough icy road, deeply covered with new-fallen 
snow, within twenty-four hours.’ 

If we ask how it was that a complete expedition could not 
do what individual members of it accomplished on these and 
doubtless other occasions, the answer is to be found in the 
statement given above, that Alpine distances can be accom- 
plished ‘ when undertaken under the conditions of Alpine travel. 
It is where the conditions of Alpine trayel can no longer be 
secured, that the analogy between it and Arctic travel ceases, 
and the distances.covered by Alpine travellers no longer afford 
any guide to ‘the possible’ in Arctic exploration. 

The conditions unfavourable to the rapid progress of an 
Arctic party, which do not exist for an Alpine party of equal 
physical power, seem to be ultimately reducible to three, if not 
indeed to two :— 

1. The necessity of carrying provisions for the whole journey. 

2. The necessity, or at least expediency, of carrying boats. 

3. The difficulty of keeping the members of the expedition 
in a state of full physical vigour. 
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It is freedom from the burden of heavy weights, indeed, 
which enables the Alpine traveller to pass by a high-level 
route from end to end of the Alpine chain, in the course of a 
six weeks’ vacation, with but little hardship and without exces- 
sive fatigue. There is no portion of the Alps where oppor- 
tunities cannot be found of taking in fresh supplies every two 
or three days. Here the weights to be carried are trifling, 
and can readily be packed on the backs of the travellers them- 
selves. Where, on the other hand, no means exist of re- 
plenishing a constantly diminishing stock, other means of 
transport have to be found. In a climate where a tent and 
artificial fuel are necessities of existence, a week’s supplies are 
the utmost which can be carried by the travellers themselves ; 
and, as the return journey has to be provided for, such pro- 
vision implies an actual advance of only three, or at the most 
four, days. Wherever the distance between bases of supply 
is such that beasts of burden, wheeled vehicles, or sledges 
have to be used for the conveyance of food, difficulties of 
ground, which would be easily surmounted by travellers not so 
encumbered, become most formidable—and, if time is limited, 
fatal—obstacles to success. 

Two extracts from the Official Report—one describing the 
difficulties of autumn sledging, the other the obstacles met 
with by the northern party in their push towards the Pole—are 
sufficient to explain the slow progress made by men who cannot 
earry both their house and their provisions on their backs : 

‘It so happened that heavy snow fell on twelve consecutive 
days, forming a layer of lightly-compressed snow at least two 
feet thick, which in the snowdrifts collected into ridges more 
than double that depth. The thin ice, not being sufficiently 
strong to support this additional weight, became borne down, 
and allowed the water to ooze through; this, being protected 
from the cold temperature of the air by its blanket-like cover- 
ing, remained unfrozen, although the temperature was upwards 
of forty degrees below the freezing point: consequently, when- 
ever the travellers, inexperienced as they were at the time, 
were forced to drag their sledges over a road of this nature, 
their feet became wet, and afterwards frost-bitten, a consider- 
able time before they discovered it (when the tent was pitched 
in the evening), by which time the mischief had attained such 
an advanced stage as to defy all restoration of the circulation. 
The tent equipment became so saturated with frozen moisture 
that on arrival on board it weighed more than double what it 
did when dry before starting.’ 
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* Separating these floes, as it were, by a broadened-out hedge, 
lay a vast collection of débris of the previous summers, broken- 
up pack ice which had been refrozen during the winter into 
one chaotic rugged mass of angular blocks of various heights 
up to forty and fifty feet, and every possible shape, leaving 
little if any choice of a road over, through, or round about them. 
Among these was a continuous series of steep-sided snowdrifts, 
sloping down from the highest altitude of the pressed-up ice 
until lost in the general level at a distance of about 100 yards. 
The prevailing wind during the previous winter haying been 
from the westward, and the sledges’ course being due north, 
“ sastrugi,” instead of rendering the road smoother, as they fre- 
quently do in travelling alone a coast line, when adyantage 
can be taken of their long, amooth tops, had to be encountered 
nearly at right angles. The whole formed the roughest line 
of way imaginable, without the slightest prospect of ever im- 
proving. The journey was consequently an incessant battle 
to overcome ever-recurring obstacles, each hard-won success 
stimulating them for the next strugele. A passage way had 
always to be cut through the squeezed-up ice with pickaxes, an 
extra one being carried for the purpose,and an incline picked out 
of the perpendicular side of the high floes, or roadway built up, 
before the sledges—generally one at a time—could be brought 
on. Instead of advancing with a steady walk, the usual means 
of progression, more than half of each day was expended by the 
whole party facing the sledge and pulling it forward a few feet 
at a time.’ 

The nature of the obstacles described in these passages, 
though expressed in language which, if it was not official, we 
should be tempted to pronounce inelegant, and indeed here 
and there ungrammatical, is abundantly clear to anyone who 
has floundered along a glacier that is drained only by super- 
ficial channels, or picked his way through a broken icefall. 
Obstacles of course they are, but not such as would prevent 
experienced men from making ten to fifteen miles a day if 
unencumbered. What they would be to men who have to 
drag heavy sledges after them we may readily understand 
by figuring to ourselves the progress of an Alpine party so 
hampered ‘from the Bell Alp to the Miirjelen Sea along the 
roughest portion of the Aletsch Glacier. 

A. still more obvious cause of delay is to be found in the 
necessity of carrying boats. Such a necessity hampers the ex- 
pedition in two ways: in the first place, there is the dead weight 
of the boats to be drawn; and, secondly, it makes impossible the 
system of supporting sledges, which so materially lightens the 
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weight carried by advanced parties. Captain Nares remarks: 
‘The plan usually resorted to of reducing the weights carried 
by the advance party, by providing a chain of supporting 
sledges, is not applicable when each assisting sledge requires a 
boat capable of carrying its crew.’ 

And here a question of great interest arises, on the answer 
to which, perhaps, depends the possibility of attaining a higher 
latitude than that reached by the late expedition: What is 
the amount of movement and dislocation to which the Palo- 
erystic Sea, of which we have heard so much, is subject from 
time to time? If this great mass is wholly inert, or only, as 
seems likely, oscillates, without breaking up, a few miles each 
way in the course of a twelvemonth, it would seem that the 
carriage of boats across its surface is a needless, and if needless, 
then a mischievous encumbrance. This question has also an 
important bearing on the possibility of forming depdts of pro- 
visions along the route towards the North Pole, the only means, 
it would seem, by which the carrying of heavy weights can be 
avoided. If this frozen sea is practically as immovable as the 
Jand, there is no reason why depdts should not be as easily 
established and re-found here as similar depéts on the shore. 
It is well known that huts placed on a glacier which moves 
steadily from one to two feet a day remain for years without 
falling into complete ruin, and it would seem to be at least 
worth the trial to see whether depdts placed in suitable cavities 
in the ice before the first winter frosts set in would not be 
found in statu quo when the spring advance is made. The 
language of the Official Report, though not precise on the 
point, lends itself to the conclusion that this old ice moves but 
little. The paper on the ‘ Sea of Ancient Ice’ contributed to 
the * Academy’ of November 18, 1876, by Mr. Clements R. 
Markham, throws more light on the subject, and is certainly 
favourable to the success of the experiment aboye suggested. 
Mr. Markham says: ‘ The periodical disruption is clearly only 
partial, and the movement of a particular floe is but slight 
during one season.’ And when speaking of the whole sea of 
ice he says: ‘Its movement is slight, and the “ Enterprise ” 
and ‘“ Investigator” observed that it never moved off from the 
shore more than a mile or two, and then surged back again.’ 

The difficulty of keeping the members of an Arctic expedi- 
tion in a state of full physical vigour is certainly not felt to 
any great extent in Alpine climbing, which is acknowledged 
(when undertaken with moderation) to be one of the most 
healthy of known outdoor pursuits. The six months’ dark- 
ness, the long continuance of extreme cold, which gradually 
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lowers the vitality and fastens upon any latent weakness in the 
constitution, as well as the enforced sameness of diet during 
many months, are conditions which are practically unknown te 
the Alpine traveller. That cold fatal to human existence is 
occasionally to be met with in the Alps is a fact only too sadly 
proved by disasters which are familiar to all of us; but it is 
only when we reflect what would be the effect upon the survivors 
of a mountaineering party so overtaken, of having the next and 
every day to renew the contest which had proved fatal to their 
comrades, that we can appreciate the difference in this respect 
between Arctic and Alpine enterprise. With respect to the 
scurvy which reduced the northern sledging party to helpless- 
ness, it is stated in the Official Report, and perhaps with 
general truth, that it did not really affect the result of their 
enterprise, inasmuch as it was not the scurvy which turned 
them, but the fact that they had reached the limit of their pro- 
visions. It is difficult to imagine, however, that the fact of 
having five men down with scurvy during the last few days 
of the advance did not both delay the party considerably and 
ultimately determine its leaders to retreat at an earlier stage 
than would otherwise have been the case. The loss of five 
men at such a juncture means five men withdrawn from the 
work of dragging the sledges and preparing the road, additional 
labour thrown on the other members of the party, and a general 
discouragement even more fatal than physical fatigue. In view 
of the official enquiry which has been directed upon this sub- 
ject it would be out of place to do more than allude to the 
various causes to which the outbreak has been assigned. The 
following is Captain Nares’s account of the matter : 

‘ But [ must now conclude that disease was even then [in 
April] lurking among us, and that the heavy labour of sledge 
travelling intensified and brought it out, as has been the case 
in nearly all former journeys ‘when the travellers have been 
unable to procure large supplies of game, and were unpro- 
vided with lime-juice. It attacked first the weakly men, after- 
wards the strony men who were predisposed for it, and 
most severely of all those who were employed on the longest 
and most trying journeys. 

‘Had there been no sledging work, I believe that the disease 
would not have betrayed its presence amongst us; and had the 
officers been called upon from the first to perform as severe 
daily labour as their men, I think that they would have been 
ae ally attacked.’ 

Besides the causes mentioned in this passage, viz. the hard 
work and insuflicient supply of lime-juice, another probable 
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cause, viz. the low vitality produced by the long Arctic night 
and the endurance of excessive cold, has already been alluded 
to. We cannot help adding that the use of spirits, an increased 
allowance of which seems to have been served out to the mem- 
bers of the expedition during the winter months, has been 
condemned by all experienced Arctic travellers, including (in- 
directly) Captain Nares himself. In speaking of the provisions 
carried by the sledges he says :— 

* Hach sledge carried extra tea in lieu of the usual midday 
allowance of spirits. Both men and officers were unanimous 
in favour of the change, and willingly put up with the misery 
of standing still in the cold with cold feet during the long halt 
needed for the purpose of boiling the water, and all agreed 
that they worked better after the tea lunch than during the 
forenoon.’ 

It is only a few months since the same truth was impressed 
upon Alpine travellers in these pages in emphatic and almost 
solemn words. ‘To drink it [brandy] is but to call forth an 
outburst of energy which leaves the store behind less than 
ever, so that the second collapse is worse than the first; and 
its use in cold and exposure is a terrible, often a fatal, error. 
By promoting the flow of blood to the surface it promotes the 
quicker radiation of its heat, and the chilled blood chilling the 
inwards, dulls them with the stupid sleep of death. Any 
hospital surgeon can give testimony to the want of endurance 
and stamina displayed by patients who have become habituated 
to the use of spirits. The case would seem much stronger 
where a climate has to be faced of the character met with by 
the Arctic Expedition of 1875-6. It is right, however, to set 
against this testimony the opinion of Messrs. Payer and Wey- 
precht, the leaders of the Austrian expedition of 1873-4, that 
alcohol is an antiscorbutic. 

If, however, an error of judgment (and it scems probable 
that it was an error of judgment) was here committed, it is 
clear to anyone who has read the records of the expedition 
that its influence on the result was of a very subordinate cha- 
racter, that the real obstacle to success was the necessity of 
drawing sledges and boats, and that, unless and until it is found 
possible to rid an Arctic party of these encumbrances, .not all 
the experience of training, vigour of body, and courageous 
determination with which Alpine travellers sometimes too 
readily credit themselves, would ayail to place them a mile 
nearer the Pole than the point reached by the Arctic explorers 
last July. 
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ALPINE NOTES. 


Tue Kitcutstocx.—The Rev. T. W. Bull sends us the following 
account of the ascent (the first, it is believed, by an English moun- 
taineer) of this peak, which long figured in the ‘Alpine Guide’ as 
claiming the title of inaccessible. 

‘On September 7, 1876, I left the little inn at Guttannen at 5 4..., 
accompanied by Johann Tiinnler, of Hausen, and Caspar Biirki, of 
Guttannen. The morning was fine and clear, and there was every 
promise of a favourable day, though the weather of the previous fort- 

night had been very unsettled. Atter crossing the Aur, we ascended 
rapidly for 14 hr. through pasture lands and woods of pine to the 
chalet of Althaus, 6,800 ft. At7 ,300 tt. we passed the small mountain 
tarn called by the natives the Gelmer See. At 8,300 ft.a bed of 
névé, sloping to the west, was crossed, and from thence, after a few 
minutes’ walk over loose shale, we came upon another snow-slope, lead- 
ing up to 9,000 ft, which, as the snow was in tolerably good order, we 
had no difficulty i in crossing. From this point the ascent became some- 
what troublesome, through deep beds of snow, requiring the occasional 
use of the axe, and the last 20 min. was a hard scramble up loose rocks. 
The summit, which consists of an irregular mass of loose rock, rising to 
a height of 10,250 ft., was reached in 3? hrs, from Guttannen, exclu- 
sive of the time spent by the way.’ 

Western Peak or Grosse Wincittr.—On August 12 Mr. M. 
Holzmann, with Albin Baumann and Joseph Maria Trésch, having 
reached the eastern peak of the Grosse Wingiille in 3 hours 10 min. 
from the chalets of Bernertsmatt, in the Maderaner Thal, descended on 
the west side, and crossed the short ridge leading to the western peak. 
Here a long ladder was found, left two years ago by one of the parties 
which had previously attempted the ascent. ‘Lhe ladder was not 
required, as it was found practicable to proceed by a smooth ledge, 
sloping off the rock, which runs round to the south side of the peak. 
At first it was necessary to crawl, owing to the rock overhanging the 
ledge, but after having turned the corner and reached the side facing 
the Kleine Wingiille progress becomes much easier. The passage from 
one peak to the other took only twenty-five minutes, and the return still 
less time. 

PAss BETWEEN Piz Bernina AND Piz Mortreratrscu.—Mr. Robarts 
sends the following note :—‘ This passage was first attempted in 1867. 
In company with Jenni and Fliiri I started from the Morteratsch 
Glacier, but after six hours’ progress, two of which were up the rocks 
overhanging the south-west part of the glacier, we were driven back 
by a heavy storm. Next year I renewed the attempt with the same 
guides, and this time successfully. 

‘We passed the night*of August 14 at the Boval hut; left on 
August 15 shortly before 5 a.s.; went along the Morteratsch Glacier 
until 6.50; we then commenced the ascent of the rocks attempted 
by us on the former occasion, and lying between the Bernina and 
the Morteratsch. For nearly four hours ‘there was an incessant and 
arduous climb up rocks, with an interval of some forty minutes across 
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snow and ice. At about 8 we rested for breakfast ten minutes. The 
weather from 7 until nearly 10 had been thick and wet, and at that 
hour the rocks had become too slippery for further progress. We then 
retraced our steps for about an hour and reached the upper part of 
un ice-slope, up which from 12 until 1 we worked our way slowly with 
difficult step-cutting. We rested then for twenty minutes, and took 
to the rocks again at 2, and, although the ascent was still most pre- 
cipitous, there was not the same difficulty as in the earlier part of 
the day, when the rocks were wet. 

‘We reached the summit of the pass at 4.30, and there rested nearly 
half an hour, having put up a stone man, in which was enclosed a bottle 
with ournames. We descended by the Tschierva Glacier, keeping at first 
to the north, close under the rocks to avoid some rough serac-covered 
ground, through part of which nevertheless we had to cut our way ; here 
Fliiri lost his ice axe (mine having gone previously), but our pace was 
comparatively rapid, and we had little real difficulty until 8.30, when 
night came on. We were compelled then to leave the ice and take to 
the rocks on the slope of the Piz Morteratsch, and at 9, there being 
no moonlight, the guides proposed to halt, and, if possible, make a 
resting-place until light. 1 was opposed to this, being wet through, 
and, moreover, snow was again falling; from this time until we 
got on to the moraine, and from the moraine until we got to the 
road at the foot of the Roseg Glacier, we stumbled along, the loose 
rocks and streams continually checking us. We reached the road at 
1 A.m., and soon afterwards the Misauna Chalet, where we found fire 
and hot milk; rested there about 40 minutes, and arrived at Pon- 
tresina at 5.14.—C. H. Roparrts.’ 

GitzTHALER Verner.—August 14.—Mr. A. Ii. Craven and Mr. W. 
O. Moseley, jun., with the guides Joseph Spechtenhiiuser and Johann 
Falkner, ascended the Hintere Schwarze from I'end, and, crossing the 
Kleinleitenjoch, descended to Gurgl. This is the second recorded pas- 
sage of this pass. 

August 16.—The same party ascended the Hohe Wildspitze from 
Gurgl, and descended by steep rocks to the Kisjoch (a descent not 
hitherto recorded), and, descending the Pfossen Thal, reached Latsch in 
the Vintschgau, the whole excursion occupying 17 hrs. 

ZILLERTHALER Ferner. — August 13.—Mr. Déchy, with Stephan 
Kirchler, passed from Luttach in the Ahrenthal to the Schwarzenstein 
Alpe in the Zemmgrund by the Trippachjoch, and accomplished en 
route the first ascents of the Floitenspitze and Gr. Mérchenspitze. 

Mr. Déchy further writes:—‘With the same party I started, on 
August 14, from the chalets at the Schwarzenstein Alpe, followed the 
Hornglacier, and ascended to the saddJe between the Rossruckspitze 
and the Thurnerkamp (Thurnerkampjoch) ; time 44 hours, including 
30 minutes’ rest. Mr. Pendlebury ascended—after having slept in the 
Waxege chalets instead of in the better chalets of the Schwarzenstein 
Alpe, as I did, these chilets lying in the vicinity—by the Waxegge 
Glacier ; I ascended by the Hornglacier, the parallel ice-stream to the 
former. This is no great matter, as our routes united below the 
saddle. After reaching the saddle I descended a little to the south, 
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and then we began the ascent of the rocks after the indication of my 
guide. But our progress was very slow, and at last arrested. At this 
moment I remembered that Mr. Pendlebury’s party had followed for a 
short distance the aréte, and then passed to a sort of rocky chimney, 
close to the aréte. In consequence we descended, traversed the rocks 
close to the latter, and I am convinced fell upon the same couloir as 
that used by Mr. Pendlebury. Our ascent (exclusive of halts and 
time lost in searching for the route) was made in less than five hours, 
so that my experience proves the objections brought forward by some 
German gentlemen against the accuracy of Mr. Pendlebury’s account 
to be altogether groundless. We descended on the other side to the 
Trattenbach Glacier by an easy way, and reached Luttach in five hours, 
including a halt of thirty minutes.’ 

Tue Cimon pELLA Pata.— Plorence, April 22, 1876.—Sir,—In 
an account of the ascent of the Cimon della Pala, in the last ‘ Alpine 
Journal,” by a Mr. Coolidge, I read the following:—‘ We found 
Whitwell’s cairn and tin box—the Italian party had taken his eard—and 
a flag planted by Count Welsberg,” and also a note complaining of the 
practice of carrying off such mementoes. I take the liberty of begging 
you to be kind enough to correct the above statement in your next 
number. 

‘T ascended the Cimon on August 7, with Sig. Cesare Tomé, of the 
Agordo section of our Italian Alpine Club, Count Henry, of Wels- 
perg and Primiero, and the guides Santo Siorpaes, Della Santa and 
Clemente Callegari, of Caprile, and the chamois-hunter of Primiero, 
Giuseppe Brentel. On the summit, where I arrived first with Santo, 
we found, much to our amusement, an open sardine box, and after- 
wards, in the cairn itself, a small brown tin box, open and rusty, con- 
taining the almost obliterated card of Mr. Whitwell, and to save it 
from further destruction I decided to add it to our own card in a new 
bottle, which I hope is still safe in Mr. Whitwell’s cairn on the top of 
the Cimon. His box I brought away with me, and in writing a few 
days after to Mr. John Ball I begged him to let Mr. Whitwell know 
that I had it at his disposition. The flag on the top was not planted 
by Count Welsperg, but belonged to the Agordo section of our club. 

‘I entirely agree with you in thinking it a mistake to remove 
people’s cards from mountain cairns, and I am going to urge our Alpine 
Club to use its influence towards putting a stop to the practice. 

‘To return to the ascent. I wish to state that Della Santa (the 
father) and Callegari are now perfectly fit to be first guides in an ascent 
of the Cimon. We took Brentel of Primiero with us, in the hope of 
being able to make a local guide of him (a want greatly felt in those 
parts), and if accompanied by a good guide he will be competent to 
show the way to the top, only I should advise everyone to fix his fare 
carefully beforehand. 

‘Before reading Mr. Coolidge’s account I had intended writing to 
you to direct the attention of English mountaineers to the exorbitant 
tariff (10 franes a day) of the Cortina guides. Besides the well-known 
and really effective old guides of Cortina, Siorpaes, A. Lacedelli, 
Angelo Dimaj, a number of young and quite ineffective ones have 
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sprung up, who are entirely useless as soon as they leave their narrow 
district, and I heard this year numerous complaints on the subject. 

‘Allow me to add that ‘‘ Trai Sassi,” not “ Tre Sassi,” “ Passo delle 
Comelle,” not ‘“ Cornelle,” are the correct forms.—Yours, &c., A. Dr 
TALKNER.’ 

Tue AccIDENT ON THE FeLik Jocu.—Mr, Abercromby sends the 
following further details: —‘ The party left the Cour-de-Lys at 5 a.at., 
and came up the Lys Glacier instead of that next it on the west. In 
consequence of taking that route they got nearly below the Lyskamm, 
and after crossing the “ bergschrund” at a corner had to work along 
the very steep snow slope over the high ice wall which formed its upper 
side in a westerly direction. The snow was in very bad order, some 
having freshly fallen. The state of the slope, indeed, was so treache- 
rous that Lanier, of Courmayeur, declined to take Davidson, Peebles, and 
myself across it, when we went on to see if there was any chance of 
finding Mr. Johnson and Franz Sarbach alive, after meeting Mr. Hay- 
man and Ignatz Sarbach a little below the col on the Swiss side. The 
accident arose by the weight of the party breaking away the surface 
snow, and thus causing an avalanche. They were roped, but what 
rope was used I do not know. They were in the following order: 
Franz Sarbach leading, Johnson, Ignatz Sarbach, Hayman last. They 
fell immediately above an ice bridge over the “ schrund,” two on one 
side of it, two on the other, the rope breaking on the bridge as they fell. 

‘When Ignatz Sarbach and Hayman emerged from the avalanche they 
were obliged to mount the opposite side of the bergschrund, and, after 
following the crest of it for a few yards, cross the identical snow 
bridge which had broken the rope. The snow bridge was very for- 
midable, but proved the only connecting link between the two sides of 
the bergschrund. It had to be used four days afterwards, when we went 
with a strong body of guides and porters, in an attempt to recover the 
bodies. 

‘Mr. Hayman told me that they had been about half an hour on the 
steep slope, and that they were within 100 yards of the spot where 
they could have got safely off it when the accident happened. This 
must have been about 2 or 3 p.m., as Sarbach said they were four 
hours getting out of the bergschrund, and Hayman told me that it 
seemed to get very suddenly dark when they were on the col. 

‘ The general opinion of those who saw the spot is that no blame can 
be attached to Ignatz Sarbach for want of judgment either immediately 
before or after the accident. If any blame can be attached to him it 
would be for not turning back when they found the snow over the 
bergschrund in bad condition; but that might have involved a night 
on the glacier, and we know how few in the same position would have 
turned back, especially when half an hour would have overcome all 
difficulties. It is a marvel to all who have seen the spot how Sarbach 
not only managed to get out himself, but to bring his traveller with 
him. 

‘Mr. Hayman died on the twelfth day after we found him on the 
‘snow. Both his hands and feet were badly frost-bitten, and he died in 
a high state of fever, produced by blood-poisoning.—D. J. A.’ 
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Brice pe Cuarriétre.—M. Lionel Décle sends the following note :— 
Second passage ; first from La Bérarde to La Grave. On the 9th of 
August I started from La Bérarde at 3.50 a.m. with the guides Henri 
Devouassoud and Ed. Cupelin of Chamonix, in order to try the Téte de 
Charriére from the Bréche de Charriére, Devouassoud having examined 
it in June last from the side of the Col de la Casse Déserte and found it 
impossible from that side. Crossing the little stream which flows in the 
Vallon des Btangons, we began to ascend the great moraines to the 
left of the Vallon de la Bonne Pierre. .Then following steep grass to 
the left we gained little cascades, about which the rocks were some- 
what difficult. We gained, then, by snow-fields and rocks, the Bréche 
de Charriére at 104 a.m. 

Here we found the cairn and bottle of Mr. Gardiner’s party, with a 
card of Mr, Cox inside. 

It was too late to attempt the Téte de Charri¢re, which did not appear 
too difficult, so we resolved to descend to La Grave. 

Our descent on to the Glacier de la Platte des Agneaux was made by 
a narrow and steep couloir, 1,500 feet in height (aneroid). The snow 
was in good order, and one hour only was required to descend. We 
were much exposed during the whole descent to falling stones (which 
come from every side), especially near the bottom of the gully (Mr. 
Gardiner seems not to have remarked it). The bergschrund was 
easy, and we gained La Grave by the ordinary route over the great 
moraine of the Glacier de la Platte des Agneaux and de la Casse Déserte. 

The col is, on the whole, easy, and involves no difficulty ; however, 
if the snow was in bad order it would be impossible to descend. The 
rocks are impracticable, and you must often cross the couloir to avoid 
falling stones. Harlier in the season, when the Glacier de la Bonne 
Pierre is covered with snow, the ascent would require much less time. 

Tue Dos pi Sanione.—My first view of the Adamello range was some 
years ago from the Sassalbo, a seldom visited peak above the paths of 
Le Prese, commanding a superb near view of the Bernina, the Disgrazia, 
the Orteler, and of the grand masses of the Dosdé and the Corno di 
Lago Spalmo overhanging the Val Viola, quite equal to that seen from 
the more hackneyed Piz Languard, and hardly inferior to that from 
the Piz Scalino, on the opposite side of the valley, described by Mr. 
Tuckett.* I was prepared for the magnificent appearance of the Ber- 
nina and the more distant Orteler ; but what was that grand snowy range 
to the south-east across the Valtellina, where, in my then state of igno- 
rance, I had not expected to see anything more imposing than round- 
topped Italian hills? The guide, when appealed to, shrugged his 
shoulders, and had no better answer to give than something vague 
about Montagne di Breno or Montagne di Edolo. But as he confidently 
affirmed that the city of Florence might be seen, on very clear days 
bien entendu, from the Piz Sealino which faced us, I distrusted his 
geographical knowledge. I was not able then to pursue the investiga- 
tion for myself, or to visit the promised land of which, from this Poschia- 
van Pisgah, I had been permitted to gaze upon the boundaries. But in 
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the meantime the explorations of Mr. Tuckett and others recorded in the 
‘ Alpine Journal,’ the loving mention in Ball’s ‘ Central Alps’ of the 
attractive region to be found beyond the Adamello, and last, not least, 
Mr. Freshfield’s ‘Italian Alps,’ have made familiar to us this fascinating 
terra incognita. My own acquaintance with it dates from September 
1875 only, when, in the course of a walk with my wife from the 
Rhine valley to the Adige, we spent some four or five most delightful 
days at Campiglio and Pinzolo. I may at once admit that as we were 
entirely dependent upon native guides, who in this district are often not 
to be found at a sudden call, we were unable to ascend any one of 
the Adamello peaks or the Cima Tosa; and some apology is there- 
fore necessary for venturing this humble contribution to the ‘ Alpine 
Journal, especially after the full and interesting description of the 
district in ‘Italian Alps.’ But one, and perhaps the best, easy excursion 
from Pinzolo, though indicated, is left undescribed by Messrs. Ball or 
Freshfield, and while affording a pleasant lady’s walk, or stroll on an 
off-day, it will give the best combined view of the granitic and dolo- 
mite ranges that so superbly bound the Val Rendena, 

The Dos di Sabione, which may be regarded as the Confinale or 
Cramont of Pinzolo, is a round-topped ridge, dividing the Val Rendena 
from the Val d’Algone and Val d’Agola, which are connected by a low 
grass pass at the immediate base of the Brenta dolomites. A stony 
path immediately behind the village ascends through vineyards and 
hanging woods to some steep grass slopes fragrant with flowers. After 
passing one of the large barrack-like farm-buildings peculiar to the 
country, a pine wood is soon reached, on emerging from which a 
miniature aréte leads on to the broad open ridge of the Dos di Sabione, 
which is reached in about 24 hours’ very easy walking from Pinzolo, 
From either of the promontories in which the ridge terminates to the 
southward, a marvellous view presents itself. On one side the Brenta 
Alta, in all its wonderful array of fantastic towers and grim precipices, 
with the Cima di Nafdisio, marvellous from its curious fin-like stria- 
tions towering up in almost startling nearness, being only separated 
from the ridge on which you stand by the deep narrow trench of the 
Val d’Algone. On the other side, but at far greater distance, is up- 
reared the great white throne of the Adamello with all its numerous 
peaks, of which the double-headed Presanella is by far the noblest and 
most imposing, though here not presenting quite the same exquisite 
beauty of outline as when seen from the Tonale road. It would be 
superfluous and tiresome to attempt an enumeration of the peaks that 
stud the irregular horseshoe-shaped block, of which the Caré Alto 
and the Presanella torm the extremities. On the day we reached the 
Dos di Sabione we had the rare opportunity of seeing, for the first 
time, this peculiarly coy mountain range undimmed by a single cloud 
from end to end. Looking down the valley, the Lago d’ldro glittering in 
the sunshine attracted attention, and though the Lago di Garda was not 
actually visible, its position behind the curiously shaped hills towards 
Stenico and Le Sarche was easily made out. In the opposite direction 
the Stabilimento at Campiglio, some nine miles off, stood out promi- 
nently against the green slope of the Ginevrie Alp, flanked by the 
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well-wooded Monte Spinale and the Monte Ritorto, while in the fur- 
ther distance the mountain barriers of the Val di Sole framed the lovely 
picture. From this vantage-ground it was not difficult to trace out in 
imagination the march of Charlemagne up the valley, and understand 
his selection of the Ginevrie Alp for the encampment from which Cam- 
piglio derives its name. Two hours were spent most delightfully on 
our modest summit in absolute enjoyment of the magnificent panorama, 
which, though yielding to many in extent, is exceeded by few, if any, 
mountain ‘aspects’ in grandeur of outline and beauty of colour. And 
when to this marvellous presentment in one view of the snowy granite 
peaks, and the strange richly-tinted dolomite range, are added the ex- 
quisite sunshine, and the balmy flower-laden air of Italy, we might well 
be pardoned for believing that in the Dos di Sabione, seen as we saw 
it, we had at length discovered that pezzo di cielo caduto in terra of 
which the Italians fondly dream. 

It would be quite easy to take the Dos on the way from Pinzolo to 
Campiglio. There are, doubtless, direct paths down the slopes into 
Val Nambino. But the most delightful route would probably be found 
by bearing eastward from the top, to a path which connects the head 
of Val Agola with a little glen falling southward into Val Rendena 
below Pinzolo, The great charm of these foothills is that they can be 
wandered over in almost every direction, and that every turn offers 
some new combination of forest beauty and the wildest rock scenery. 

As to the relative merits of Campiglio and Pinzolo. I should say 
that for ladies and ‘ weak-kneed brethren’ who are fain to relieve the 
sterner duties of climbing by botanising and sketching, or the like 
excuses for lounging, Campiglio affords the better head-quarters. The 
Stabilimento, as we saw it, was clean and well appointed with bedrooms 
innumerable ; has a civilised air, and, like that at Santa Catarina, pos- 
sesses a spacious salon, with a piano and a few books and illustrated 
papers. It stands out ‘in the clear’ in open meadows, backed by the 
grassy tableland of the Ginevrie Alp, where towards evening magnificent 
sunset effects are to be seen on the ruddy dolomite precipices of Le 
Seale and the Monte Rosso. For those who have a horror of Italian 
heat, it has the positive merit of being 5,000 feet above the sea, and 
thus enjoying comparative coolness; so much so that we were glad of 
fires of an evening during the second week in September. ‘There are 
charming excursions in all directions, though none, perhaps, equalling 
those from Pinzolo up the Val di Genova to the Bedole Glacier, or to 
the Dos di Sabione, described above. The Monte Spinale, the top of 
which is a perfect garden of edelweiss, the Monte Ritorto, the Val di 

3renta, reached by a lovely walk through a pine forest overhanging the 
torrent of the Nambino, the Val d’Agola, and the Vallesinella, are all 
within easy reach of Campiglio, and are quite practicable for ladies. 
Fair walkers who do not venture on the higher ‘ Cimas’ and ‘ Boccas’ 
may discover terrace paths connecting the shepherds’ huts, which lie on 
the shelves of the hills between each of the glens; specially to be recom- 
mended is that mounting from Vallesinella, and then circling under the 
wild cliffs of the C. di Brenta, until it finally descends on the upper 
platform of Val di Brenta. The food of the establishment is somewhat 
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meagre, but then the chef had taken his departure the day before 
our arrival with all the male staff, and we were left to the somewhat 
thrifty management of the daughter of Signor Righi, the proprietor, 
who is known in these parts as il ricco signore. 

Pinzolo, it must be admitted, is warm, and though the valley is by no 
means confined, it naturally, being nearly 3,000 feet lower than Cam- 
piglio, does not enjoy the fresh bracing air of the Stabilimento Alpino. 
But then it is a land of plenty, rich with maize, gourds, vines, and 
chestnuts; free from beggars, and with a general air of comfort and 
prosperity. Only that the inhabitants are active and hard-working, 
the Hnglish sojourner weary of the fwmum et opes strepitumque of Lon- 
don, in the month of August, might well take it to be a very paradise 
of lotus-eating and calm delights—‘a land in which ‘twas always after- 
noon.’ Returning to more practical considerations, Bonapace’s inn at 
Pinzolo, though not inviting on first entrance, is a very good specimen 
of the old-fashioned Italian country inn, and English ladies must be 
very squeamish if they do not find themselves comfortable there. The 
food and wine are decidedly better than at Campiglio, the people of the 
house are extremely civil, honest, and attentive; and there is an air of 
aristocratic dignity about the padrone, Sig. Bonapace, which is scarcely 
possessed by his wealthy neighbour of the Stabilimento. 

A great drawback at both places is the want at present of good 
guides. A strong active young fellow, a nephew of the padrone, ac- 
companied us to the Bedole Glacier, and we should have been glad to 
have taken him with us over the Bocca di Brenta to Molveno. But as 
he did not know the way we had no choice but to take a wretched old 
malingerer, one Antonio Bonapace, not a brother of the padrone. He 
succeeded in bringing us over the pass to Molveno, but after some 
experience of indifferent guides in out-of-the-way places, I have no 
hesitation in saying that he was the most selfishly unpleasant old im- 
postor I have ever met with.* 

Molveno only wants the ‘good hotel in the foreground, believe me, 
sir, to make it one of the most attractive spots in all this lovely dis- 
trict. The eastern side of the Bocca di Brenta is for wild fantastic 
forms and rich colouring far finer, in my judgment, than the western, 
or Val di Brenta side. ‘The Val delle Seghe, before commencing the 
actual ascent of the pass, is wonderfully beautiful, and as yet the trees 
have suffered but little, while the flora seems én unusual beauty and 
interest. The lake itself is full of the coarser fish—pike, tench, and 
perch ; and besides amusing himself in the gentle craft of the angle, the 
athlete may bring another set of muscles into play by practising row- 
ing in one of the native skiffs, which he will find so constructed as to 
cause the maximum of effort to be followed by the minimum of result, 
He will do well, however, to persevere in his struggle with the rotatory 
instincts of his bark until opposite the entrance of Val delle Seghe, 
whence there is a noble view of the Cima di Brenta and the precipices 
north of it. 


* This Bonapace is tho nuisance of Pinzolo. He is ready to go anywhere, and 
has been so since 1864, when he first misled me to the Boeea dei Camozzi.—D, W. F, 
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There is no doubt, however, that the inn accommodation leaves 
much to be desired. The people at Giacomo’s osteria are very civil 
and anxious to please, but hotel life is certainly here presented in its 
rudest form (sows des formes acerbes, as was said in the days of the 
Terror); and more especially the larder is not well furnished for hungry 
travellers. Why Molveno, with all its advantages of position, should 
have remained so unfrequented I cannot imagine, for there is a very 
fair road leading to the Val di Non, and another to Mezzo Lombardo, a 
station of the Brenner railway, in the Adige Valley. The walk to 
Mezzo Lombardo, especially for the latter part, after passing the hamlet 
of Fai, along a high terrace overlooking the valley, and by a lovely 
descent through shrubberies full of sweet-scented cyclamen, is exqui- 
sitely beautiful; and it was not without much regret that we ex- 
changed the lovely wonderland of dolomite peaks for the stern realities 
of railways, that reminded us that our pleasant holiday ramble was 
drawing to a close.—F. G. H. Witiams. 

The following note has been received from Mr. J. Ball, Riva di 
Garda, September, 1876 :— 

‘Tt may be useful to mention that the “ Stabilimento Alpino” at 
Campiglio, above Pinzolo in Val Rendena, is now very well managed 
by the proprietor, M. Righi, who proposes to complete further improve- 
ments before it is reopened next season. Collini, landlord of the 
* Corona,” which is now the best inn at Pinzolo, undertakes to trans- 
port passengers from Trent, Riva, and other neighbouring places, at 
moderate rates fixed by tariff, considerably less than those charged by 
the postmasters.’ 

The Rey. H. B. George writes :— 

‘M. Righi, if he desires his establishment to be frequented by moun- 
taineers, will do well to see that their guides are fed better and charged 
reasonably. He should also provide a choice of wines, as the red wine 
of the country does not agree with all travellers.’ Complaints are also 
made of the difficulty travellers find in effecting an early start. 


REVIEW. 
ACROSS THE VATNA JOKULL.* 


Tue first crossing of the Vatna Jékull was a feat worthy of some 
more lasting record than a notice in the newspaper columns of the day. 
Mr. Watts has done well to publish an account of it. He has done 
well also—remembering the number of books of Icelandic travel thrown 
on the market during the last few years—in confining himself to a 
volume of the most modest size, in which he tells us only of scenes 
and places of which nothing has hitherto been known, the heart of 
the Vatna Jikull, and the fiery outbursts of the Myvatns Oreefi. 
There are at present critics enough, able and eager to dissect Icelandic 


* Across the Vatna Jokull ; or, Scenes in Iceland: Being a Description of 
hitherto Unknown Regions. By W. L. Watts. London: Longmans and Co, 1876, 
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travel, and to fall upon any slips in Icelandic spelling, history, or folk- 
lore. Leaving to them their task, we shall give what will most interest 
our readers, a summarised account of the passage of the snowy desert 
Mr. Watts’ feet were the first to tread. 

On June 25, 1875, Mr. Watts had finished his preparations for 
crossing the Jékull, and was ready to start with a party of nine Ice- 
landers, four of whom were to accompany him only for some part of 
the way. The problem before him was to force a way across a wide 
snowy plateau some 50 or 60 miles in breadth as the crow flies, and 
varying from 4,000 to 6,000 feet above the sea level. 

The easiest way of giving in limited space a clear idea of the diffi- 
culties Mr. Watts had to contend with is to throw back his narrative 
into diary form, letting him, as far as possible, speak for himself. 

‘Our equipment, which was to be drawn upon hand-sleighs, con- 
sisted of a low tent, 4 feet high; a large sleeping-bag, which would 
accommodate six of us—this was 8 feet long, and 5 feet wide—one side 
being made of a layer of cork and felt, covered with macintosh, and 
the other of a stout blanket also covered with waterproof. This bag 
was open at both ends, so that three could sleep with their heads one 
way and three with their heads the other. Both these openings were 
covered by a hood, which proved a great protection to our heads while 
sleeping, and prevented the snow from getting into the bag. This gave 
us sleeping accommodation for six persons, with a weight of only sixty 
pounds. This bed, however, had its disadvantages; for instance, if 
anyone was taken with cramp, or dreamt of engaging in any parti- 
cularly active exercise, its limited dimensions became painfully apparent ; 
moreover, it was almost impossible to keep the inside of the bag perfectly 
dry, owing to the exhalation from our bodies. I have paid great attention 
to this matter, but have found that for a prolonged sojourn amidst wet 
snow, where weight is a subject of paramount importance, it is the best 
sleeping arrangement that can be contrived. 

‘I had a small Russian furnace, which is an excellent lamp for 
heating water or melting snow. ‘These articles, with a good supply of 
warm clothing, waterproofs, and moccasins (for it is impossible to wear 
leather boots in the snow), and the necessary instruments and imple- 
ments, completed our outfit.’ 

June 25.—Left Nupstad at mid-day, and rode for six hours over 
rough ground to the edge of the ice-fields. ‘Six p.m. found us at the 
point where the rocks terminate, and the eternal snows of the Vatna 
commence. ... All traces of the glacier were buried beneath a vast 
accumulation of snow. From the first we were able to use our sleighs, 
and, turning due northward, we left the habitable world behind us, 
being face to face with the hardest piece of our summer work. As far 
as the eye could see was one lifeless, pathless wilderness of snow, desti- 
tute alike of animal, insect, or floral life. Our footsteps gave no sound, 
and our very voices seemed strange in this drear solitude, the death~ 
like stillness of whose snowy wastes is broken only by the howling of 
the storm, or the outburst of a volcano! It was evident that a much 
greater snowfall had taken place during the past winter than in the 
preceding one, and the newly-fallen snow took us up to our knees, 
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making our progress very difficult and slow. After about three hours’ 
dragging, it began to snow, and a thick fog enveloped us, so I decided 
toencamp. The plan I usually adopt for sleeping in the snow—and I 
believe one of the warmest and best methods—is to dig a square hole, 
three or four feet deep; over this I pitch my tent, banking it well 
round the sides with snow. I then spread the “aleeping bag at the bot- 
tom of the hole, with the hoods doubled down over the ends to prevent 
any snow getting into it. If a storm is blowing, I cast up a bank of 
snow to windward, and take everything that will be required for 
immediate use into the tent. The next thing is to draw the sleighs up 
to the door of the tent; so that if anything extra is required it can be 
procured without much difficulty, and having stuck up all sticks and 
shovels firmly in the snow, to prevent their getting covered up and 
lost, we turn in, changing our wet or snowy clothes sitting upon the 
waterproof exterior of the bag, and, putting on a dry change, we all 
get into the bag, having previously fixed up waterproof coats upon 
the snowy wall at each end, to lean against.’ 

2nd day.—The morning brought only fog and storm. After an 
hour's progress the fog became dense, the snow soft and deep, and a 
determined sleet set in, so that a halt was reluctantly called. In the 
evening the weather improved and a few miles were made ; 20° Fahren- 
heit of frost at night. 

3rd day.—Hard snow and good travelling. After three hours one 
of the men lay down on the snow and said he could go no further, but 
soon recovered. In the afternoon the snow too soft for the sledges. 
The extra men were sent back. Rain at night. 

4th day. —Fog and sleet; no progress; spent by Mr. Watts in 
examining a rocky eminence called by him Mount Paul, which consists 
of pearlite and obsidian. 

5th day.—Rain and fog; no progress; frost at night. 

6th day.—The crust bore the sleigh, but the men broke through at 
every step; seven hours’ advance in the night; sun visible above tho 
fog at 3. 4.m.* ‘The storm now increased in violence, and we were 
soon so surrounded by whirling clouds of snow that it was impossible 
to distinguish from what quarter the wind was blowing. ‘The compass 
had for a long time been almost useless, in all pr obability owing to the 
magnetic ore ‘contained in the rocks which underlie the snows of the 
Jokull. This rendered us entirely dependent upon the wind and sun 
for our direction.’ 

7th and 8th days.— Unable to avail myself of either compass, sun, 
wind, or card, nothing remained for us but another halt.’ 

Oth day. —During ‘these three days the party were all put on half 
rations. On the third day at noon the storm abated. All turned out, 
but it was useless to think of struggling through the loose dry snow. 

10th day.—The snow continuing soft it was determined to abandon 
the sledges, and to arrange the baggage in packs. They started with a 


* The printers, shocked at a sun which keeps such unheard-of hours, have sub- 
stituted p.m, for a.m. here and in other places, where the context shows our reading 
to be right, 
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strong wind blowing behind them from the south, with squalls of sleet 
and snow. ‘ About every quarter of an hour we had to stop from sheer 
exhaustion, and after two or three hours’ arduous toil two of my men 
became quite incapacitated and too ill to proceed. This was evidently 
not a case of sham. | therefore halted, and served out with all speed 
some warm grog; one man was spitting blood, and another was suffering 
severe pains in the stomach. I had previously advised every man to 
wear a cloth bandage round his stomach, but none of them had cared 
to do so.’ 

11th day.—Frost ; sent back for the sledges; started at 9 Pp... 

12th day.— At 1 A.M. reached a rolling plain (5,750 feet). Ice storm 
and driving mist. 15° of frost. ‘At 6 a... we reached a steep ascent, 
where our compass twisted and turned about in the most eccentric 
fashion; the heavens became black as night to windward, the wind 
had risen, and was making the peculiar booming noise I have often 
remarked in these regions before a storm, and driving a blinding, piti- 
less drifting snow before it, which eddied about the sleigh and wrapped 
itself around us, as if longing to enshroud and bury us in its frozen 
toils. But we had an idea of burying ourselves in our own fashion. 
“ Oskép mikill stormur kémur bridum” (A bad storm is coming on 
presently), said Hydlfur, sitting down for a inoment on the sleigh, and 
clapping his feet together to knock off the snow which was clinging to 
his legs, and we were all of the same opinion. We were at the height 
of 6,150 feet, so I ordered a hole to be dug, and the tent to be pitched. 
We had barely got ourselves snug and commenced breakfast, when the 
storm burst upon us, seeming to threaten the tearing up of the very 
snow in which we had taken refuge; and had not former experience 
taught us to fortify our tent well all round with banks of snow, I have 
no doubt it would have been the last we should have seen of that article 
of furniture. Being satisfied that all was snug, and that the worst 
which could happen to us was that we might be buried a few feet in 
the snow, we went to sleep. When we awoke at mid-day the storin 
had subsided and the fog had lifted. We were speculating as to 
whether we should go on in spite of the still threatening aspect of the 
weather, when the fog returned, and the booming wind announced 
another storm to be close at hand. Presently it broke upon us; never 
before had I heard the wind make such an unearthly wail. It seemed 
as if every imaginable demon and all the storm spirits of that wild 
region bad assembled to howl and make a united attack upon us. The 
light was fast becoming obscure, and we were getting fairly snowed up, 
but that made us all the warmer, all the more secure, and the shrieking 
of the storm was deadened by the friendly covering. We partook of 
some chocolate, smoked and sang, and finally slept again. At 8 p.m. 
the storm had somewhat subsided, and I sent out a man to clear away 
some of the snow from the roof of the tent to let a little light in. The 
snow had drifted nearly over the tent, and it took some hard work 
before we were dug sufficiently out to let in enough light to write by; 
outside there were 10° of frost, but we were comfortably warm in the tent. 
The air outside was so full of snow that we could not see a couple of 
yards in advance. 
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‘13th day.—Another day showed us only a continuation of storm and 
snow which utterly prevented progress. We had now only about a 
week’s provision left, so I again put every one on half rations. The 
men were obliged to take turns in clearing away the snow, at intervals 
of every three hours, from the top of the tent, and before very long 
the tent had the appearance of lying at the bottom of a deep hole in 
the snow. We passed the time as best we could, by sleeping, eating, 
smoking, writing, singing, spinning yarns, and I occasionally amused 
the assembly by learning strings of Icelandic words by Mr. Stokes’s 
method of mnemonics, and repeating them in order, either backwards 
or forwards, which puzzled the Icelanders not a little. It stormed all 
night; the wind “ Trolls” shrieked around us, the thunder of the 
storm roared through the, to us, dark midnight hours, surging upon 
the icy bosom of the Jékull, sweeping up its snowy slopes, bearing 
with it avalanches of snow-drift which had buried us several feet deep 
by morning. 

“14th day.—By 5 a.m. it lessened somewhat, the furies of the Vatna 
appeared to have given up the idea of overwhelming us, and the dis- 
heartened tempest sank away in melancholy sobs, but a determined 
drift and south-west wind persevered in harassing us. It was clear that 
we must now start forward, for not only was there a considerable 
amount of snow yet to be traversed, but a howling wilderness of vol- 
canic sand, lava, and mountain torrents had to be crossed which lay 
between the north base of the Jékull and the nearest habitation. We 
steered N.N.E.: it was fortunate the wind was almost at our back, for 
we could hardly have faced it. After three hours’ hard tugging we 
reached the height of 6,150 feet, and straight away began to “descend, 
and presently at so rapid a rate that I had to send three men behind, in 
order to prevent the sleigh from starting on its own account for the 
bottom of the mountain. Suddenly the clouds cleared away before 
us, disclosing a deep snowy valley at our feet, and a tall black moun- 
tain, streaked with snow, upon our left and west. Lower and lower 
we descended, more and more precipitous, till it was evident that we 
could go no farther upon our present course with the sleigh; so Paul 
and I went forward to explore. The side of the valley terminated in 
almost perpendicular walls of snow, which were now frozen perfectly 
hard, and glazed over by the severity of the frost; the opposite side 
was more broken, with dark crags here and there protruding, while a 
copious lava stream Sees to flow northwards from the termination 
of the snow, though I afterwards found that a fringe of glaciers inter- 
vened. We proceeded, but with great difficulty; our trouble now 
being, not that the sleigh was hard to get along, but that it would go 
too fast $ in fact, it seemed likely to run away with us altogether. Be- 
hind us ‘was a fierce wind, beneath us a precipice of some 800 or 1 000 
feet; and the sloping snow-banks we were treading shelved off at such 
an alarming angle that it rendered the york more dangerous than 
pleasant. In this critical position I became painfully aware that I had 
frozen my left big toe; for the increasing exertions and the lessening 
altitude were causing it to thaw. The pain was horrible; but pre- 
sently the slope became less abrupt, and we stepped along at such a rate 
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that 1,500 feet were negotiated with considerable speed. Hurrah! we 
were again in bright sunshine; but the moment we stood still, the wind 
cut us to the bone. Before us lay the long looked-for Nordurland. 
We arrived at the bottom of the valley, and found it full of loose 
snow, which was knee-deep, for the crust was here much too light to 
bear our weight, and at every few feet we sank into a miniature 
crevasse. After struggling on for some few hours, however, we pitched 
our tent.’ 

A few more hours’ toil over slush and débris-covered ice brought 
the travellers to the foot of the mountains. ‘The Vatna Jokull 
now lay behind us with its mysterious recesses and volcanoes, care- 
fully guarded from intrusion by gloom and storm. To the north of 
us rose a cluster of mountains from which great quantities of steam 
were rising, and hovering above their summits in a huge mushroom- 
shaped cloud; to our left and west lay a wide-spreading lava-field, 
arms of which stretched amongst the neighbouring mountains like the 
troubled waters of a cindery ocean. Patches of black sand at intervals 
broke the continuity of this tract of lava, and culminated in a desert 
still farther to the north-east. Beyond, all the weird forms of fire- 
wrought mountains formed a fitting background, their rude outlines 
rendered still more uncouth and grim by the fierce storms of ages. A 
huge tongue of glaciers at this point swept down to a distance of some 
ten miles beyond its most northern limit, as represented upon the map 
published by Olsen in 1844, from a survey made by Gunnlaugsson, in 
1835.’ 

Two days and a half and two nights—days and nights get hopelessly 
mixed up in the perpetual daylight of an Icelandic June—of forced 
marching through a scorched, blasted, half-frozen country, at times over 
a soft mixture of snow and ashes, at times through deep loose ‘sand, 
still separated the travellers from the first human habitation, the farm 
of GrimstaSir, where they arrived on the seventeenth morning of their 
journey. 

Atter crossing the Vatna Jékull Mr. Watts visited the scenes of the 
recent volcanic disturbances in Northern Iceland, the ‘ Oskjagja and 
Myvatns Oreefi.” The ‘abomination of desolation’ this region offers to 
the senses he vigorously describes. Few readers, perhaps, will be 
able to share his enthusiasm for such a scene as this:—‘I felt it was 
well worth taking the journey from England to stand even for a mo- 
ment and look into the abyss which opened at our feet, with its 
black pits and grim chasms all contributing to the general aggregate of 
steam, and loam, and stench, and horrid sound; while behind us 
stretched a wild waste of glen, desert, and mountain, a country moaning 
in ashes and howling with desolation.’ The account of the volcanic 
outburst of Myvatns Orefi, which Mr. Watts witnessed and examined 
closely, is the best bit of description in his book; but we have not 
room to do more than call attention to it. 

The passage of the Vatna Jékull was, as every reader must admit, a 
rare example of the persistent pluck which in the present day we some- 
times make a little too much fuss about. But Mr. Watts evidently 
possesses also the less common qualities, without which pluck leads 
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often to failure, and by means of which great travellers earn their fame. 
It is impossible to read this modest story without observing that the 
success which, in spite of storms and fogs, crowned the explorers’ at- 
tempt, was due to the forethought, readiness of resource, and power of 
inspiring confidence of the leader. 

We hope some day he may earn fresh laurels in another field. Mr. 
Watts founds gloomy anticipations for the future of Iceland on the 
recent advance of many of the glaciers, which threaten in some in- 
stances to interrupt old routes of traffic. It seems reasonable, however, 
to assume that this movement corresponds in character to the oscillations, 
of the periods of which we have as yet no certain knowledge, of Alpine 
ice-streams. Mr. Watts himself tells us, ‘the Jékull has advanced 
before, and, after a considerable time, retreated.’ We need not expect 
a return of the ice age, or look on Iceland as a doomed country. But, 
without taking any such extreme view, the exploration of its snowy 
uplands and black cinder-fields, unless for the ight thrown on geo- 
logical problems, may well be thought labour somewhat fruitlessly 
expended. From so competent an explorer as Mr. Watts we ought 
some day to hear of good work done in countries which have a future 
as well as a past, and where the traveller is the pioneer of his race. 

Mr. Watts is not yet a polished or attractive writer. But the present 
volume is in every way an improvement on its predecessor, It is 
more carefully written, the topographical descriptions are less obscure, 
and, as a whole, an interesting story is told plainly and with some force. 
Two clear maps help readers to follow the narrative, which is also illus- 
trated by the two woodcuts we are able to transfer to these pages. 


NOTICKHS. 

Tue Swiss JAurpucw ror 1875.*—This volume, though for the sake 
of economy of somewhat less bulk than the two preceding, contains 620 
pages, and is adorned with a goodly number of illustrations, both plain 
and coloured. The estimated cost of one of these volumes (1,500 copies) 
is 8,000 to 9,000 franes, whereas vol. ix. cost nearly 12,000 francs, and 
vol. x. considerably exceeded 13,000 francs, too great a strain even for 
the exceptionally prosperous finances of the Club. 

An important change is announced in the preface. The special 
district is to be changed every second year, instead of annually as 
hitherto. This will give more time to examine, not only the topo- 
graphy, but other interesting points in its history, geology, &c. The 
annual volume will still be issued, but will be devoted alternately to 
the special district, and to the other parts of the Alps. 

The special district for 1875 was the region lying between the Lake 
of Lucerne, the valleys of the Aar and Reuss, the Gadmenthal and 
Maienthal, corresponding very nearly to the N.E. quarter of sheet xiii. 
of the Federal map. In a district already so well known and explored 
new expeditions cannot be expected. The chief interest centres round 
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the valley of Engelberg. The history of the abbey, which may be 
said to be that of the valley, is related in this volume over a period of 
more than seven centuries. In the Itinerary many interesting walks 
are pointed out: the only novel one is the passage from the highest 
chalets in the Erstfeld-Thal (Kuhplanken Alp) over the ridge running 
east from the Kronlet (or Krénte) to the Leutscheck Alp. The pass 
lies between the Jacober and Ruchen. It is called Leidensee Pass 
from a tarn of that name at the summit, and must afford a fine expedi- 
tion from Amsteg. 

Herr Zeller-Horner gives accounts of two expeditions made by him 
as far back as 1832 and 1834, the one from Beckenried direct to 
Engelberg over the Plankengrat, the other from Engelberg over the 
Grassen Pass to the Maienthal. He calls this pass ‘ Biirengrube,’ and 
this name is given to it in the new Excursion’s karte. He is in error 
in saying that Mr. Tuckett’s passage in 1864 was the first by English 
tourists. In the visitors’ book at the ‘Ochs Inn’ at Wasen there is (or 
was) a notice of this ass being crossed by an Englishman antecedent 
to 1860. : 

In reference to an expedition made by Messrs. Bastow and Lacey, 
July 21, 1875,* Herr Diibi observes that in September 1871 he passed 
from the Wenden Glacier between the Urathhérner (marked 2,671 m. 
and 2,909 m.) to the Stein Alp without finding any difficulty either 
on rocks or ice. The glacier (he says) was only gently inclined. 
Messrs. Bastow and Lacey seem from the description to have been 
driven back from this glacier, and to have made the descent by another 
lying below (or west of) the Vorder Urathhorn (2,671 m.). It is not, 
however, certain that the routes are the same, and during the interval 
of four years great changes have taken place in some of the glaciers of 
this district. Out of the special district the only new expedition de- 
scribed is the ascent of the Schwarzkopf in the Silvretta group by Herr 
Pfister. An account is given of a visit to the Schmadrijoch, including 
an ascent (probably the second) of the Grosshorn, which required a 
perilous passage along a very steep snow-slope under the aréte. Some 
members of the Club wander far from their native hills. We have 
expeditions to the Carpathians; to the Abruzzi and the Gran Sasso; 
and to the Atlas mountains. More than half the volume is occupied 
by historical and scientific articles, which would require a skilful 
hand to criticise. In one of these Herr Brun endeavours to show that 
the different colours observed in snow, as red, yellow, black, &e., are 
all produced by the presence of the same living organism in different 
staves of its existence. Herr Weilenmann contradicts a statement 
made by Dr. Ruthner (D. Oe. A. V.) that the Freibrunnerspitze (at the 
head of the Langtaufererthal) was ascended for the first time in 1869, 
and gives accounts of ascents made by himself in 1862 and 1864. 

Two members of the Zurich section are said to have ascended the 
Uetliberg (a well-known point of view 2 hrs. distant from Zurich, and 
about 1,500 feet above it) 114 times and 118 times respectively during 
the past season. ‘The latter since 1869 had made the ascent no less 
than 686 times! 
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As usual at the end of the volume there is a list of mountain excur- 
sions made by the members of the Club. The following are new or 
remarkable:—The Leidensee Pass. by Herr Schiess; the Northern 
Aiguille du Tour, the Klein Gabelhorn (from the east), and the Fluh- 
horn (these and other ascents without guides), by Herr Javelle; the 
Bee du Créton, by S. Corona; the Aiguille du Dru, by Herr Loschge, 
figures in this list—surely by some mistake, as it is not even spoken 
of as a first ascent. 

The editor of the Jahrbuch (Herr Wiiber), referring to the notices 
of new expeditions in the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ regrets that the members 
of the Swiss Alpine Club do not follow so good an example. It is no 
doubt always desirable to have some particulars ofa first ascent. If in 
this respect there is some deficiency in the Jahrbuch, on the other hand, 
as might be expected, the Swiss Clubmen far surpass us in the point 
of scientific observation of the Alps. Throughout the series of their 
volumes from one-third to one-half of the space is occupied with 
articles of this kind. Jn the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ during the same period, 
perhaps one-twentieth of the pages are devoted to science. No doubt 
this is largely due to the different constitution of the two Clubs. In 
the Swiss Club of 2,000 members the scientific element must bear a 
much larger proportion to the mountaineers, pure and simple, than in 
the English Club which barely counts 400 members.—J.S. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


December 18, 1876.—The Annual General Meeting took place at 
half-past 8, Mr. Hincnuirr, the President, in the chair. 

The following were balloted for, and elected members of the Club :— 
Messrs. J. B. Parisu, J. H. Davy, P. W. Thomas, J. E. Luoyp, W. H. 
Grenrett, H. BH. Burcess, H. R. Wurrenouse, EH. G. A. Homes, the 
Marquis pr Turenne, and the Rev. L. R. Wuicnam. 

Messrs. 'T’. Mippiemore and §. F. Stitt were elected new members 
of Committee in the places of Messrs. I’. Barlow and C. Dent, who retired 
by rotation. The other officers were re-elected. 

Capt. Marswarn Hat suggested that a restaurant should be named 
where members might dine together without giving notice before the 
meetings, which proposition met with general consent. 

Mr. Maunp read a paper on the ‘ Ascents of the Aiguille Verte from 
the Argentiéres Glacier, the Droites and the Courtes.’ 

The Presipenr said that the expeditions proved that the Alps were 
by no means dead, and congratulated Messrs. Maund and Middlemore 
on having made three such successful ascents. 

The Annual Winter Dinner took place at Willis’s Rooms on Dee. 19, 
when 162 members and guests sat down. 

Amongst the guests were the Rev. C. Hodson, Chaplain of the 
‘Discovery,’ Dr. Quain, and the Rev. J. Croker. 

There was as usual an exhibition of paintings of Alpine scenery. 
Mr. George Barnard, M. Loppé, Mr. Crofts, and Mr. Smith were among 
the contributors. Several clever statuettes carved by Melchior Anderegg 
were also exhibited. 
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Tur Merwe. By Henry Gaur Goren. 


OBLINS and devils have long vanished from the Alps; 
and so many years have passed without any well-authen- 
ticated account of the discovery of a dragon that dragons too 
may be considered to have migrated; but of late years the 
mountaineer has sustained more serious losses: the mountains 
themselves are not what they were, and their influence, even 
their physical influence, is changed. I do not mean that we 
no longer find the extraordinary phenomena which novelty 
and security from criticism induced the earliest explorers to 
dilate upon, but that we do not see what even cold-blooded 
observers found comparatively few years ago. 

Where are the sheer and vertical precipices which figure in 
Mr. Ball’s ‘Guide’? Where are the knife-edges of rock ? 
Who now pours blood at the ears, or fears his breast-bone may 
give way, in an ascent of Mont Blanc? The [enétre de 
Salena, which in 1857 was but four or five feet wide, is now 
forty or fifty yards; the ladders just below the Gleckstein hut 
no longer scale a vertical rock; the last aréte of Monte Rosa 
no longer calls for the sacrifice of veil, spectacles, and rope; 
and the ascent of the Matterhorn no longer ranks as the last 
achievement of presumptuous man. 

I have often tried on mountain tops, but always without 
success, to recognise some difficulty in breathing or in physical 
exertion commensurate with what one would be led from the 
tenuity of the air to expect. Both difficulties formerly forced 
themselves on the notice of the hardiest travellers.* 


* Whether or not physical exertion is more exhausting at a greater 
height is a question not easily reduced to experiment. On the top of 
Mont Blane last year I adopted as a test the attempt to jump repeatedly 
and quickly over the axe held in both hands. I did not find the feat 
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If haply then I might see one of the great Alps still un- 
spoilt, I determined to: go last year to Dauphiné and to devote 
myself to the Meije. In such’ a spirit the poet yearned for 
unfettered communion with Nature and for joys no longer 
customary—to have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, or 
hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 

Mr. Coolidge kindly gave me much information whereby the 
preliminary difficulties which beset a journey in Dauphiné 
were smoothed away; amongst other matters recommending 
me two guides, Alexandre “Pournier (le Cabri) and Henri 
Dévouassond, both of Chamonix. 

Tournier has probably travelled more in Dauphiné than any 
other living guide with the exception of Christian Almer, and 
twice laid siege to the Meije in 1875: he had also been three 
times up the Pointe des Hcrins. M. Duhamel gives a glowing 
account of his good qualities (Ann. C. A. F. ii, 312). Dé- 
youassoud is good anywhere, and had been in Dauphiné in 
1874 and 1875. 

I therefore considered myself very fortunate that late in 
April I was able to secure their services, and ultimately 
arranged that we should meet at St. Michel, on the Mont 
Cenis 1 road, at mid-day on Thursday, June 15. Ere that time 
Thad sent out to M. Juge, at La Grave, a tent, various pro- 
visions, and 120 feet of rope. 

Twenty-nine hours of travelling took me from London to 
St. Michel, where I presently found the two guides; and the 
same afternoon we turned southwards and reached Valloires 
by crossing the col of that name. Here Madame Martin was 
very obliging and exorbitant. 

Next day we crossed the Col du Goléon to La Grave—an 
expedition which, owing to the lateness of the season, was un- 
mistakably a ‘grande course.’ Neither of the men had been 
over the pass before, and, owing to its being at the head of an 
offshoot of a lateral valley, it is not easy to find; in addition to 
which, snow began to fall soon after we had diverged from the 
Galibier route, el we had no opportunity of seeing our col, or 
indeed anything else more than about 50 yards off. 

Winter lingering chilled the lap of June, which inordinate 
procrastination caused us to find everywhere in Daupbiné an 
immense amount of snow. On the steep slopes of the Goléon 
this gave us some trouble, but was afterwards a great comfort 


appreciably more difficult than it is at sea-level. Some days after- 
wards Dévouassoud confided to me his abiding astonishment at so 
peculiar a method of resting after an ascent. 
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as covering moraines and bridging torrents. By the doubtful 
help of the Etat Major map and Tournier’s remarkable instinct 
for hitting off imvisible cols, we crossed the ridge in exactly 
the right place after only once changing our route, though at 
the time of crossing we were by no means certain that we 
should find ourselves in the valley we wished. Arrived 500 
feet lower, we were as much perplexed as ever, for we 
were in an amphitheatre, and it was totally impossible to 
see the way out. According to the map, a stream ran out to 
the left. ‘There was now nothing but snow, and as we tried to 
the left the ground rose. We passed a small glacier with 
crevasses where no glacier should be, and, persevering, reached 
at last a snow col, caused, I suppose, by heaping-up at the 
mouth of the amphitheatre. We now saw a rapid descent 
before us, the course of the stream aforesaid, and in due time 
reached La Grave. We had hoped to geta useful view of the 
Meije, but under the circumstances saw nothing but the 
lower slopes of slate and grass, which looked wonderfully 
steep and repellent—quite different from their usual ap- 
pearance. As the evening wore on the clouds broke, and the 
setting sun shone full on the mighty face of the western 
peak, ‘making its ruddy rocks glow through the haze of linger- 
ing clouds. It also brought into striking prominence “the 
Pey rou d’Amont, a bold peak lying to the “north-west of the 
Meije. 

The Meije is usually held to consist of three peaks. Of 
these, the most westerly is the highest, and is as yet unclimbed ; 
the eastern peak is some 300 feet lower than either of the 
other two, and to the ordinary observer would hardly seem to 
belong to them. The conspicuous part of the Meije is made 
up of the central and western peaks, with the intervening 
ridge, The whole of this part is visible from La Grave and 
from the Col du Lautaret. In neither place, however, is the 
spectator opposite the middle of the ridge. From La Grave 
he sees the ridge placed at an angle of about 45° to his line of 
sight, the western peak being nearest him, and consequently 
appearing very much higher ‘than any other part. From the 
Lautaret he sees the ridge at much the same angle, but with 
this difference, that the Pic Central end is now the nearest, 
and therefore that peak seems to overtop the western. The 
actual difference in height is about 56 feet. 

The maps of the neighbourhood of the Meije are (so far as 
I am aware, without a single exception) grossly and gro- 


tesquely inaccurate, and it therefore becomes necessary to give 
02 
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the reader a succinct statement of the topography, which will 
be easily intelligible on reference to the woodcut. The ridge 
of the mountain runs eastward (really about east-south-east- 
ward) from the Bréche, its western end, in one continuous 
line (approximately straight) to the valley of Arsine, its 
eastern end: rather nearer the Bréche than midway stands 
the Pic Central; half-way between that and the Bréche is the 
West Peak. In the other direction, at about half the distance 
east of the Pic Central that that peak is east of the west 
peak, a ridge (a snow-aréte) breaks away at right angles to 
the south. The point of articulation is the so-called east 
peak. This ridge soon throws out a spur enclosing a great 
though nameless glacier which pours into the valley of Arsine ; 
then pursuing its way southwards developes into the great 

range whose chief peaks are the Grande Ruine, Les Herins, 
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and the Ailefroide. From the Pie Central (and not from the 
west peak, as figured in the Htat Major map), a jagged 
ridge called the Serret du Savon runs down northwards to. La 
Grave, forming an angle of about 45° with the main ridge 
running towards the Bréche; further east is a detached mas- 
sive peak called the Bec de ?Homme, whose bounding lines 
(in plan) form about a right angle, having its apex turned to- 
wards the Pic Central. The ‘ridge shown in the maps as 
connecting the Bee de l’ Homme and the Meije does not exist. 
So far of the ridges ; now of the glaciers they send down. 
The most easterly, that between the Teastern prolongation ue 
the main ridge of the Meije and the Bec de Homme, is called 
the Glacier de Homme; it falls steeply from the Pie Central 
to the valley of Arsine in the direction of the Col du Lau- 
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taret. That between the Bec de l'Homme and the Serret du 
Savon pours also steeply but towards La Grave, and is called 
the Glacier de la Meije, or, with more particularity, the Glacier 
de Tabuchet. The next to the west is that between the Serret 
du Savon and the aréte of the Meije. Hitherto it has borne 
no recognised name, and has hardly been accounted a separate 
glacier at all, being lumped with that which flows from the 
Bréche and the Rateau as a second Glacier de la Meije. I 
propose to distinguish these two, calling the one the Glacier de 
PAréte, because it is chiefly composed of the snow poured 
down from the aréte which joins the Pic Central and the 
West Peak; and the other the Glacier de la Bréche.* That 
they are of widely separated origin, and that the Glacier 
de PAréte is worthy of a separate name, may be distinctly 
seen even from so distant a station as Mont Blanc, from 
whence the angle down which it pours shows as a grim, black, 
enormous cleft which it would take the Meije itself to fill. It 
is specially to be noticed that three out of these four glaciers 
(the Glacier de la Bréche being the exception) flow down from 
the immediate foot of the Pie Central, one east, one north, one 
north-west; and as the Serret du Savon fades away to a wide 
plateau just where it should join the Pic Central, it is topo- 
graphically possible to go up any one of the three and down 
any other, their source being common. The feasibility of 
ascending the Glacier de Tabuchet and descending the Glacier 
de Homme was proved by Signor Martelli, who accomplished 
it in July 1875. Neither ascent nor descent of the Glacier 
de lAréte has ever been achieved or, I believe, attempted, 
except so far as is presently to be told. The plateau or col 
mentioned above as separating the Serret du Savon and the 
Pic Central lies almost in the way to that peak; it was named 
by M. Duhamel the Col des Corridors. The topography of 
the southern side of the Meije I do not now propose to 
consider. 

As the mountain itself was not yet in a state to be attacked, 
the great amount of snow which fell during our passage of the 
Goléon requiring time to attach itself to the earlier falls, we 
turned our attention next day (Saturday) to the Peyrou 
d’Amont, and in about four hours after leaving La Grave we 
had passed the point so conspicuous therefrom and had pushed 
on to the actual summit. We were now in a position to 


* These names have little to recommend them except that they are 
distinctive, a merit outweighing all others. Glacier de la Meije is 
applicable everywhere, and should therefore be used nowhere. 
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understand the difficulties which beset the climber who at- 
tempts the Meije from the north. There are obviously four 
main routes for attacking the peak in view, viz. the two 
arétes and the two faces. Of these the eastern aréte, which 
may be held to begin at the Pic Central, has received a good 
deal of attention, whilst the other three routes have each been 
tried by one party only. But attention notwithstanding, even 
the eastern aréte cannot yet be pronounced impracticable, for 
the first of the two attempts on the Meije by the present writer 
is the only really serious and determined attack which has 
yet been made thereby; for though Miss Brevoort and Mr. 
Coolidge had climbed the Pic Central so long ago as 1870, 
and several parties had since attacked and a few had reached 
it, Mr. Maund’s only had passed over it and along the aréte 
even a little way. This party returned next day to push on 
further, but was driven back by bad weather (A. J. vii. 418, 
419). The second attempt herein to be described is the only 
one of any kind which has been made on the north face. 

From La Grave we had seen the Pie Central as a rounded 
rocky summit, led up to by an apparently gentle slope on 
either hand; one horizontal streak of snow marking off its 
actual crown. From our present standpoint it showed as a 
sharp snowy peak of extreme steepness both on north and 
south sides: the south side in reality, as we knew, overhangs. 
The aréte connecting this with the west peak had been seen 
at La Grave to consist of four elevated masses with their five 
corresponding depressions (see sketch).* Of the elevations, 
the first or most easterly was like the roof of a house, hori- 
zontal; the next, like a similar roof tilted to an angle of about 
30°; these were snow-covered. ‘The third and fourth were 
square-cut, low, massive pinnacles or turrets of rock, which 
looked as though they had been stuck on the aréte by an 
afterthought. Of the gaps, the first had quite a mildly 
rounded appearance ; the second was deep, sharp, and uncom- 
promising; the third had no distinctive characteristic except that 
it would place one at the foot of the first of the two turrets; 
the fourth divided the turrets, and the fifth was the long 
square-cut gap which separates the second turret from the 
west peak. It has been assumed by guides and travellers 
alike, more (to my thinking) for the sake of limiting the 


* The engraving is in all essentials very accurately reproduced from 
my sketch, but the couloirs on the face of the west peak are somewhat 
too definite. The immediate foreground has, I believe, been inserted 
in the interests of art; my sketch was taken from M. Juge’s salon. 
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problem than because there is any good ground for the 
opinion, that if this gap or the upper ‘of the two great gaps 
on the Bréche side could be reached, the work would be done. 
We were now too nearly in a line with the aréte to distinguish 
its features, but the fourth or most westerly pinnacle (i.e. the 
second turret) presented a most significant appearance. Its 
northern slope was between 60° and 70°, its southern full 85° 
(i.e. to all intents and purposes perpendicular); these joined 
so as to leave no apparent width for the aréte. Its west face 
towards us, and its east now invisible, are also but little 
enutyod from the vertical; so that the pinnacle, which from 

La Grave appeared as a turret, is in fact a thin wedge or slice 
set edge upwards. I cannot think that any man will ever 
pass over this wedge to the west peak. To skirt it on the 
north (the only possible) side seems little less formidable: the 
slopes which run down from the aréte along its whole length 
are extremely steep, and, so far as can be judged from their 
appearance and the experiments which have been made on 
their eastern end, are of hard ice throughout the summer; 
they discharge their snows upon the seraes of the Glacier de 
VAréte over a precipice, thinning off from the height of 
some 1,000 feet at its lower (N. W. ) end to nothing at its 
upper. The face of the west peak suggested no line of attack, 
and was defended at its base by a continuous bergschrund and 
the usual ice-slopes: the rocks towards the Bréche seemed to 
me so smooth and slabby as to be worth trial only as a last 
resource. After I had made a rough sketch and the necessary 
notes, we came down to La Grave by the glacier of the Rateau 
or du Vallon. 

Next day I went with the guides to the mass at the village 
church at 8 a.m. The decorations of the interior are violent, 
and the cool rapidity of the (borrowed) priest's celebration, 
and the unceremonious manner in which the rusties grabbed 
handfuls of the sacramental bread and passed it about | promis- 
cuously, were striking. We next walked up to the Col du 
Lautaret to complete our survey of the mountain, and on our 
return arranged everything for a start next morning, our desti- 
nation being the Rocher de |’Aigle, now the recognised spot 
for a bivouac when ascending the Pic Central. By 5.20 a.m. 
on Monday, June 19, we were under way, the tent and an enor- 
mous shovel peering like an ‘ Extincteur’ over the head of the 
elderly Pierre Dode. Emile Pic was the second porter—his 
falling ill on the way relieved the monotony of the journey at 
the expense of the guides. Dode is a man of spirit, and during 
our pauses would dilate on the natural and artificial advantages 
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of his native place, till at last his earnest enthusiasm brought 
Pic to his legs in spite of suffering, and the two stood gesticu- 
lating and pointing across the valley, vying with one another 
in statistical accounts of the exceptional fertility of one misera- 
ble little patch of potato-ground—a sight which did wrap me 
in a most humorous sadness, 

Still La Grave has a certain title to respect. Its lightning- 
bottling scheme, though open to easy ridicule, is one effort 
towards the inyestigation of that momentous subject which 
should furnish the noblest problems and the most splendid 
discoveries to the coming generation—I mean the storage of 
force. The gentle fall of rain, the clinging stroke of sun- 
beams, the flow of tides, the rage of winds, the unfelt spread 
or fierce flash of electricity, must not only serye us when they 
fitfully appear, but must yield up their power to be stored 
for the use of man. 

By 2 o'clock we reached the Rocher de l’Aigle, to find the 
platform which my present guides had last year levelled for 
M. Devin covered six inches deep with ice, which we imme- 
diately did our best to be rid of. An hour’s work cleared the 
spot, and the porters then went down, Dode with many pro- 
testations and after earnest entreaty agreeing to leave us the 
enormous jack-knife which he carries slung from his waistband 
—aweapon which we had found far surpass our puny blades in 
the work of opening meat-tins. The guides spent the whole 
afternoon in digging in the snow for some wood which Tour- 
nier in his second yisit in 1875 had secreted; but the enormous 
quantity of remaining snow, which had so befriended us during 
our ascent in covering up all the crevasses, now with equal 
hand covered Tournier’s modest cache of wood ; and after they 
had dug a hole as big as a grave they abandoned the search. 

In consequence of its erent height and exposed situation, the 
Rocher de l’Aigle is a very cold” sleeping-place, but in every 
other respect is admirably suited for an attack on the Pic 
Central, It stands just where the Glacier de Homme, after 
flowing some way from the foot of the actual summit of the Pic 
Central with a very gentle slope, suddenly plunges wildly 
down towards the ‘alla of Arsine. It is not visible from 
the Hospice du Lautaret, being just hidden by the Bee de 
VYHomme ; but it is from the little summit a few hundred yards 
south of the hospice, whence, or from the road, may also be 
seen that not only is the transverse ridge of rock figured in 
the Htat Major map as dividing the Glacier de ’Homme from 
the Glacier de Tabuchet absolutely non-existent,* but the 
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longitudinal ridge there figured is only to be recognised in a 
series of detached points of rock which jut out through the 
upper portion of the glacier. The highest of these is the 
Rocher del’ Aigle ; it isalmost in a direct line between the Pic 
Central and the Bec de !Homme, but much nearer the latter, 
and is at an elevation of about 11,000 ft. The Matterhorn 
and Monte Rosa are plainly visible: in ascending from La 
Grave Mont Blanc has long been in sight. The final aréte 
of the Meije is well seen, but presents simply the Lautaret 
view enlarged. The platform was not wide enough for the 
tent, but happily there was room for the three of us, Dévouas- 
soud arching himself over a great rock which invaded our 
chamber. ‘The floor was so intensely cold that we got very 
little sleep, but what with boiling some water to put a little 
warmth into us ere starting, and taking down the tent for the 
sake of the rope, we did not get away till 4 a.m. 

Gentle snow-slopes led us up westwards in about an hour to 
the so-called Col des Corridors, which we crossed, the Pic 
Central towering above us on the left. Instead of going down 
the Glacier de l’Aréte, we bore to the left, hoping to find it 
possible to cut along the northern slopes and strike the aréte 
somewhere near its western end. This hope, however, was 
nipped ere it had well become a bud, for we found the slopes 
to be extremely steep (M. Duhamel says they are 60°), and 
composed of hard ice nowhere of great depth, so that only once 
now and again was there a step which could by the greatest 
stretch of courtesy be called a good one; and as this character 
was maintained as far as we could see, we judged the route 
impracticable, Jacob Anderegg, examining it two days later, 
also pronounced it impracticable, since, inter alia, it would 
take a month to cut the steps. 1 think, however, that it should 
be examined under other conditions. If the slopes could ever 
be found either well covered with snow or quite bare, they 
would probably be easier going than that part of the aréte 
which is above them. 

Turning in our steps, we recrossed the col, and skirting the 
foot of the Pic Central, mounted to the aréte to the east of it, 
and so reached its summit by the usual route at 6.30 A.M. M. 
Duhamel has given an instructive account of a similar exami- 
nation and ascent in the ‘Annuaire du C. A. EF.’ for 1875 
(pp. 312 et seg.), but on the north slopes he acquired—what I 
cannot pretend to—‘ certitude complete’ that the west peak, a 
mile distant, could be climbed if once the most westerly gap 
were reached. Respecting the ascent to the Pic Central, 
which was made on the second day after the examination of 
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the couloirs, he says that they crossed the schrund at its cul- 
minating point, and climbed by the steps cut by his guides in 
their ascent without travellers the day before. The slope soon 
increased, and the part above the schrund was evidently another 
corridor (so he calls the north slopes examined). Black ice 
presently gaye way to ice-coated rock with scraps of rock 
sticking out. At last the slope—of more than 70°—became 
an icy wall, and they reached the aréte in 50 min. from the 
col. Three or four minutes took them to the foot of the Pic 
Central. Here they left their axes (!) and took a drop of 
brandy. After climbing about 10 metres, they bore away 
to the left along a shar ply inclined little platform, whose foot 
is a precipice of 950 meires (les Etancons), and upon which 
the upper snows let fall during the heat of the day drops of 
water, which lose no time in turning to ice. This part was, 
perhaps, the most difficult, as it offered no support for the feet, 
so that fingers must be thrust into crannies as rare as narrow, 
and Ieneeg; employed. ‘They next reached a sort of cornice of 
30° to 40° inclination and about one metre wide, on the south 
side of the peak. Its edge, like all the upper part of the peak, 
overhangs the Vallon des Htangons. Their chief, Tournier, 
precipitated the loose blocks into that enormous chasm (gouffre), 
and the length of time ere heavy rumbling reached them showed 
how long they would be crumbling to bits (éméetter) if they 
went a little too much to the left. So far M. Duhamel; but 
beyond this he cannot accompany us. 

To have reached the Pie Central by half-past 6 on one of 
the longest days of the year (June 20), when the weather was 
splendidly fine, and no breath of wind stirring, seemed to give 
us as good a chance of following the aréte as men could ever 
hope for. The view was of course magnificent, the whole of 
the Dauphiné Alps being well seen; the more characteristic 
of the distant Alps too, such as the Matterhor n, Monte Viso, 
&c., were easily recognised ; ; but of lower heights there was a 
perfectly bewildering number, for they were all alike snow- 
covered, so that the usual distinctions were missing. The aréte 
itself certainly in appearance justified all that has ‘been written 
of its impressive character. Its southern side may be written 
down vertical without any of those qualifying ‘ almosts’ which 
the less graphic amongst us feel in most cases bound to insert 
at the expense of effect. The only thing which has come 
under my observation at all rivalling it in this respect is the 
Zinal arcte of the Rothhorn; but the Meije is the more im- 
pressive of the two, because the Pic Central jutting forward to 
the south, and itself overhanging, places the climber in a 
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position where the grandeur of the precipice is fully brought 
home to him. 

Anxious to get on, I called to the guides, who were sitting 
down; both pointed to the first elevation on the aréte, which 
I have referred to as looking from La Grave like the roof of a 
house, but which now looked like only half the gable because 
on the left it fell perpendicularly from the ridge-tree, and 
assured me I could see for myself it was impossible to proceed. 
I had previously agreed with Dévouassond that we were only 
to stop when we came actually to a place we could not pass, 
so that on my pressing he offered no opposition to trying 
further. Impossible it might probably soon become, but it 
certainly was not so yet, and after a while Tournier led down 
towards the first depression. The aréte was by no means in 
good condition, as snow lightly covered the rocks almost every- 
where quite up to the ridge. The slopes on our right were 
soon too steep for use; it was the very ridge alone we could 
work upon. The stones composing it were loose, and Tournier 
must needs (as he did with M. Duhamel) ferret out every one 
less firmly fixed than the Meije itself; and as these rolled 
down the snow slopes on our right, or bounced once and then 
fell many hundred feet sheer on our left, the effect was not cal- 
culated to inspire us with a love for that aréte. Presently 
Tournier turned, ‘Ma foi! je n’aime pas passer par ici.’ 
Happily the foundation of our work was rock, and I felt I did 
know enough about rocks to be sure any man of ordinary 
mountaineering capacity ought to be safe there, and so had no 
doubt as to what should be done. We pushed on another ten 
minutes, and again Tournier turned, ‘Ici nous allons dégrin- 
goler!’ ‘ Qu’est-ce que c’est dégringoler?’ ‘ Culbuter,’ said 
he, twirling his hand in the air to indicate the rotatory motion 
we should enjoy. I find the Academy Dictionary’s meaning” 
for ‘ dégringoler’ is ‘tomber en bas et souvent plus vite qu’on 
ne youdrait, which was precisely Tournier’s. I asked Déyou- 
assoud what he thought; he would say very little, but as he 
said nothing against it, I pushed on. Perhaps with less snow 
the work might have been easy, as the rocks themselves may 
give good foothold: it now required cautious going. In # hr. 
from the Pie Central we had reached the first depression— 
that which from La Grave appears so mild and rounded—and 
here we confronted a real difficulty. 

The gap we stood in was removed somewhat out of the line 
of the aréte towards the north, being as it were at the head of 
a bay, of which the Pie Central and the clevation before us 
were the forelands. It follows that the southern rocks were just 
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here not quite vertical; the gable end of the elevation how- 
ever was, and its northern slope Exceedinely steep; the snow 
being heaped up, probably in consequence of the wind’s con- 
tinual drivi ing through the gap, just at the only place where 
we could get at it, and in such a form as almost to overhang. 
This was on so large a scale as to preclude the idea of cutting 
a way through it, and Tournier’s repeated assurances that we 
really could not go a step further seemed at last to be justified. 
I turned to Dévouassoud for his opinion. No, he would not 
give any opinion, or perhaps I might afterwards say it was his 
fault we turned back: I was the master, and must decide; but I 
could see it was impossible to go further. ‘Non, monsieur! 
jamais personne ne passera par la.’ He seemed, however, to 
think more of the difficulty of traversing the next piece of 
aréte than of the apparent impossibility of getting to it. Henri 
does not mind acknowledging to being beaten by an indefinite 
enemy further on, and now pointed out that the snow thinned 
out some feet below the aréte, which, strange to say, looked 
perfectly smooth and rounded, so that to walk on the top 
would be like walking on a great iron sewer-pipe with a 
precipice on each hand. I cannot say that this much im- 
pressed me, as I thought, if we could have got there, we surely 
could have crawled along (it was just too wide to sit astride); 
but, however that be, both enides were clear that further 
progress was impossible—Tournier’s notion apparently being 
that we had already passed places that in all reason ought to 
have been impossible, and Dévouassoud’s that the next few 
steps were impossible, it is true, but not so impossible as the 
aréte further on. Reluctantly I gave the word to retreat, and, 
having once decided, we lost no time in our return to the Pic 
Central. That piece of aréte was easier to repass in an upward 
direction than it had been to come down; and Tournier’s 
abhorred loose stones required no attention, so that ina th. 
we had retraced the steps which it had taken } hr. to gain. 

I was vexed at the abrupt termination of so hopeful an 
attempt, and we remained eating or ruminating for nearly 
another hour, after which the men pointed out to me their 
‘idée’ for an attempt from the south. It does not, so far as I 
know, coincide wholly with any debated route; it aims, as 
most from the south do, at the little square glacier which leads 
up to the second gapabove the Bréche; but it starts consider- 
ably east of the west peak, and must involve traversing a good 
deal of the south face. This is the route by which Tournier 
reports Michel Croz to have made an attempt; but those who 
knew Croz best have no knowledge of his having tried the 
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Meije, and feel sure they would have known had he done so. 
Unhappily we had no opportunity later on of trying or further 
examining this route. 

By 10.40 a.m. we had regained our tent, and as we had 
done all for which a bivouac at the Rocher de lAigle was 
necessary, we resolved to go down to La Grave, notwith- 
standing that we had arranged to stay up another night. 
Leaving a good deal of provisions there, we trussed up our 
fardels and started at 1.30; Dévouassoud, who led, trailing the 
tent by a cord, whilst enmaton, in a similar way, restrained its 
impetuous plunging from behind. In many places Dévouas- 
soud, though he had a well-filled knapsack, took it on his shoulder 
and carried it across most uncouth slopes of débris, by which 
means low-lying streaks of snow were made use of, and so 
low did we trail the thing that on our arrival Dode took but 
3 hrs. to go for it and return. By 3.50 we were at La Grave, 
haying taken 2 hrs. 20 min. to descend what it had cost us 8 
hrs. 40 min. to mount. 

In the middle of the night arrived M. Henri Cordier, with 
Jacob Anderege and A. Maurer, who during the course of 
the day ascended to the Rocher de I’ Aigle. 

Next morning the two guides, two porters, and myself left 
La Grave at 4.30, intending to pass the Bréche and fix our 
bivouac as high in the Vallon des Btangons as should be at 
all possible, that we might, ere the present splendid weather 
should break up, give a thoroughly good trial to the guides’ 
‘idée’ on the south side. They had from the date of their 
original letters to me been firm in the opinion that that side 
offered a much better chance of success than the north. 

The winter’s snow, still lying in great masses far below the 
glaciers and chiefly covering in the water-courses, gave us 
much better walking than would ordinarily be found on the 
way to the Bréche and an opportunity of studying the great 
face of the west peak. ‘This, at a casual glance, seems simply 
a smooth, triangular rock-wall; but in point of fact there is 
on it at about one-third of the distance from bottom to top a 
terrace of snow so considerable as to be distinctly visible from 
Mont Blane; and a close examination showed that from the 
western (right hand) end of this a very large couloir, appa- 
rently not by any means impracticably steep, stretched up- 
wards towards the summit, cleaving deeply the face of the 
mountain. From the upper end of this couloir two snow- 
streaks led across to the right, issuing on the aréte which 
leads up from the Bréche; the lower of the two joined the 
patch of snow lying in the great gap (the upper of two), which 
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is considered to be practically the end of the climb, the same 
gap to which the little square glacier on the southern side 
leads up. If once the first terrace could be attained, 
the continuous lines of snow seemed to warrant & hope of 
success; but the means of attaining it were less hopeful ; 
couloir certainly ran up to its lowest point,* but the snow in 
this was a mere sprinkling, which looked unpromising. I 
pointed out these facts to Dévouassoud and asked him to 
watch the changes as we rose. He laughed, and bade me 
think no more of Cordier’s party (for he supposed I was 
uneasy at the thought that Jacob Anderegg was attacking the 
aréte); adding, * Non! monsieur, n’ayez pas peur, jamais per- 
sonne ne passera par l’aréte, jamais !? However, he promised 
to examine my proposed route. At our first halting-place, 
about one-third of the way up the rocks which lead towards 
the Bréche, the matter was broached to Tournier, and after a 
careful telescopic assault both men pronounced the route well 
worth trying. They laughed to scorn the notion meekly put 
forward by old Dode that the bergschrund might give some 
trouble. The couloir which led up to the terrace might, but 
not the ‘roture:’ was there not a bridge just where we should 
want to cross it? and two little black spots of rock sticking 
out of the slope above ? 

Accordingly, at 8.45 we parted from the porters, leaving 
them everything but one knapsack, with instructions to employ 
their time in carrying the said everything to the very topmost 
rocks, and there preparing the tent for the night. We betook 
ourselves at once to the seracs of the glacier on our left (the 
Glacier de lAvéte reinforced by a part of the Glacier de la 
Bréche), and pushed up and across it straight towards the 
spot we had marked out; the men leading alternately accord- 
ingly as the twistings of our course brought one or other 
to the front. The open crevasses were few, but the seracs 
were very large, and the network they formed exceedingly 
intricate. The ground was quite as difficult as the seracs of 
the Glacier du Géant (as I remarked a few weeks later in 
passing the Col du Géant), and was of course entirely new. 
Both men, however, were evidently quite at home at this 
work, and acquitted themselves in a masterly manner; not of 
course that the mere ascent of the glacier was a matter of 
much difficulty, but that they did not lose a minute between 
our start on the glacier and our arrival beneath the schrund 
at 11.5. During the latter part of our course we had kept 
SUD ouslyae watching us changes in the mountain foes and I 
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had seen, with surprise at the exceeding steepness it implied, 
that the shadow of the very summit lay well out on the 
glacier away from the rocks, notwithstanding that it was now 
almost mid-day of June 22, when the sun would be as high 
in the heavens as he ever is. Still things looked no worse, 
and presently the word passed down the line from Déyouassoud 
who was in front: 

* Moi, je ne perds pas courage !” 

* Ni moi.’ 

© Moi, non plus.’ 

After a hasty meal we turned to our work and soon reached 
the schrund: the crevasse itself we passed easily enough, but 
the upper lip not so. Tournier picked out the only place 
where it was not perpendicular, and cut a good many steps, 
aiming at our two little black rocks, but soon reached a corner 
which could not be passed. Retreating somewhat, Dévouas- 
soud led round a little and tried in a fresh place. Here the 
crevasse was tolerably well bridged, but the upper lip was high 
(10 ft. at its lowest) and perpendicular; it was, in fact, chiefly 
composed of monstrous icicles, the drippings, I suppose, of the 
previous year; in amongst these and filling up the spaces 
between them was hard snow. By cutting out the snow 
round a very large one, Dévouassoud was able to get the 
hand-hold, without which it would haye been impossible to 
climb such a wall. 

Fix a ladder upright so that its top just reaches the eaves of 
a steep-pitched roof; go up it, holding to the rounds and not to 
the sides, and you will find that, screw as close in as you will, 
you still obtam a great deal of support from your hands. 
When you have brought your head well above the top of the 
ladder, and your hands are as low as your breast or lower, you 
will find that the moment you try to raise cither foot, and are 
therefore obliged to lean back to get knee-room, the weight 
depending upon your hand-hold is still more considerable. 

Now imagine the steep roof above you to be of ice, hardly 
Jess smooth or less hard than glass, and that you must hold on 
with one hand whilst you pick holes by means of a three-foot- 
long ice-axe with the other; that the step you stand on, in- 
stead of giving you a wide bearing for both feet, is a mere hole 
into which you can only poke the toe of one; that instead of 
grasping the round of a ladder with the hand you must en- 
circle the body of an icicle with the arm, and you will have some 
idea of the difficulty Déyouassoud had in getting up to the slope 
above the schrund. Such a place is awkward enough merely 
to climb, for when the top of the perpendicular part is about 
level with your knees, and the upper slope falling away denies 
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you any hand-hold which you can really grasp or even throw 
your weight upon, it becomes an exceedingly ticklish thing to 
move either foot in an upward direction; but the awkwardness 
is vastly increased when you have also to cut all your hand 
and foot hold as you hang. At length, by the aid of sundry 
shoves with the axe-head, and of subsidiary steps cut just 
where he found the need of them by the traveller below, he 
was able to stand upright in the lowest step in the slope itself. 
The two black rocks at which we were aiming were some 40 ft. 
from us, above and to the right, and the steepness and hard- 
ness of the slope made step-cutting slow and laborious; but 
before long the portion of the 40 ft. cord with which we were 
roped, which separated Dévouassoud from me, was exhausted. 
It would have been madness for a second man to be on the 
slope till Dévouassoud had done cutting steps, so with some 
trouble—for Tournier and I were not in places where we 
could do as we liked—I cast off the rope. At length Tournier 
also had to detach himself, and yet Dévouassoud had not 
reached the rock. I stood all this while hugging an icicle, 
with my head just above the wall, so that I could see up the 
slope. At first, whenever the bits of ice which came clattering 
down the couloir above whizzed by, I ducked; but after I had 
recognised that there were no stones, and had been hit so many 
times that I was sure the bark was waur than the bite, I 
troubled no more to avoid them. Presently came a veritable 
stone. ‘Ah! monsiecur,’ said Tournier, ‘ c’est bien dangereux ;’ 
but such apprehension was soon displaced, and for a few minutes 
we suffered a realone. Dévouassoud had got so far that, stand- 
ing as described, I held the end of the rope in my hand; it 
was a mere form, for, had he slipped, the worst part of the fall 
would have been over before the rope began to act, and at 
length he drew it quite away, and the rope hung from his 
waist, at which precise moment he reached the first of the two 
rocks, but unfortunately only to find that it was glazed with 
ice and sloped outwards. He grunted back to me, ‘ Je n’ai été 
jamais de ma vie dans une si mauvaise place’ (sic), and after 
another move which obliged him to hold by his axe to the 
rock, declared in a most horribly plaintive tone—one which I 
have often heard from boys when they are just going to cry, 
but hope never to hear from a man again—that he could move 
neither forward nor back. It was a critical situation; for 
either Tournier or myself to get on to the slope would require 
some time, and Tournier’s course was to look below and ob- 
serve, ‘11 peut bien se casser la téte.’ I was not so philo- 
sophie, but volleyed all the French that the excitement left me 
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to Dévonassoud, telling him to take a pull at the brandy-flask, 
and hold on where he was till one of us should come up. It 
appeared he had no brandy, nor could he get off his shoulders 
and attach to the rock an 80 ft. rope he was carrying. But 
happily before we could do more than help to keep his nerve 
up by rational suggestions, he had moved one hand from the 
axe, and getting out his pocket-knife, dug away the glaze of 
ice on the rock, and thereby getting one foot-hold, was able to 
clutch the upper edge of the rock, where the holding was as 
good as could be wished. A few steps soon placed him on the 
upper of our little black spots. Nearly 2 hrs. had passed since 
our halt below the schrund. 

Déyouassoud is a splendid fellow for a difficult situation, 
and, finding a comfortable seat, he soon set to work to examine 
the couloir above. His verdict was, ‘Il n’y a point d’espé- 
rance.’ However, I was determined for every reason to go up 
to him, and particularly in order to get him to secure himself 
by a rope in coming down. Accordingly, he lowered the 80 ft. 
rope, and when Tournier had fetched the end from where it 
hung well away on our right, I tied myself up and climbed, 
obtaining such help as one may from a rope which pulls one 
across the slope as much as it holds one up. The rocks were 
certainly an exceedingly nasty place for any man to climb 
alone. I now gave Henri a pull at my flask, and we discussed 
probabilities. He had littie hope of success, for the couloir was 
ice —thin ice on knubbly rocks, not snow, as had appeared. 
How were the rocks at the side? Déyouassoud cut up the 
little remaining slope, and on his return pronounced them in- 
secure, and with muchice about them. I did not like to give the 
matter up, and asked what he thought it best to do. He would 
not say—he should not like to advise going on, and then that 
there should be an accident; adding presently, it was for me 
to decide; as for him, he had neither wife nor child, but there 
was his body to work. It was about as strong as a man could 
put it; so after I had gone up the few remaining steps and 
satisfied myself that there was no loop-hole of escape, I gave 
the word for descent, and, having made Dévouassoud promise 
to fix a rope to the rock, went down. Such a place furnishes 
one of the few instances of coming down being more difficult 
than going up. In this case the slope was so steep that in 
passing downwards to the left it was not possible either to 
bring the right leg round outside the left into the next lower 
step, or to turn sideways and bring it in between the left leg 
and the slope; nor could one advance the left foot to the next 
step but one. ‘There was nothing for it but to change feet in 
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every step, which, when the steps are cut in hard ice and are 
only large enough to admit the toe of the boot, is a delicate 
operation. Déyouassoud, however, was foolish enough, be- 
cause he would not waste rope, to simply pass it over the rock 
and pay out the free end. Of course the whole thing soon 
slipped off and did more harm than good; but by dint of cut- 
ting a few extra steps he reached us without accident, and by 
2.30 we had regained our former halting-place, having taken 
34 hrs. to cross the schrund and return. Our greatest height 
had been about 10,900 ft. 

In an hour or so we had reached the spot whither the porters 
had hauled up tent and provisions; but our prospects for the 
night were not encouraging. ‘There was no sort of platform 
for the tent, clouds were gathering round us, rain was falling 
in the distance, and soon fell where we were. We searched 
in vain for a place to set the tent, and at length rolled it 
up with the food inside, and went down to La Grave. Next 
morning, June 23, M. Cordier and his two guides came down 
from the Rocher de I’Aigle, where they had passed two mise- 
rable nights, the effect of which was rendered more depressing 
by their having failed to reach the Pic Central.* 

During the course of that day we crossed the Bréche, but 
were unable to find a bare spot for the tent till almost close to 
La Bérarde, where it was useless. The want of a bivouac 
precluded our attempting the mountain from the south next day 
(Saturday), as we must have started back an hour or two after 
our arrival at La Bérarde; we therefore walked that day to 
the Col de la Casse déserte and back. On Sunday much 
snow fell, and in the evening Mr. Coolidge arrived, having 
crossed the Col des Cavalles from La Grave in continuous 
snow. On Monday the weather remained bad; nevertheless, 
on Tuesday morning (June 27), sick of inaction, we started in 
thick mist and rain for the Col de la Tempe, and were re- 
warded by magnificent weather on the heights, and the now 
spotless surface of the Glacier Noir took us quickly down on 
the other side. Next day we attempted a bivouac under the 
rocks of the Hétel Tuckett, but found the place full of snow, 
and passed a lively night in the rain without shelter or brandy, 
which last had been spilt in the knapsack and absorbed by 


* So they all said then. Afterwards something persuaded M. 
Cordier that he had succeeded; and scattered notices of his ascent 
appeared in various French publications. On my enquiring of him 
whether these referred to another attempt, he replied, under date 
December 21, 1876, that he had discovered his error, and frankly and 
unreservedly withdrew all claim to having reached the top of the Pic 
Central. 
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Tournier’s spare shirt. Next day, Thursday, June 29, we 
crossed the Col des Hcrins, on which occasion we were not only 
obliged to abandon our intention of climbing the peak, but we 
did not even see it, so thoroughly were we enveloped in clouds. 
We reached La Bérarde at 10.30 a.m., and as the great amount 
of fresh snow which had fallen during the last few days re- 
moved all hope of our being able to assail the Meije for a week 
or ten days, we pushed on in the afternoon to St. Christophe. 
From hence a rather sharp attack of a not unusual illness 
drove me to Bourg d’Oisans, and so on to Grenoble, from 
whence we made our way to Chamonix. 

I have mentioned above that the western aréte and the south 
face have each been tried by one party. To take the latter 
first: M. Duhamel, of whose account of his ascent of the Pic 
Central I have given a paraphrase, made towards the end of 
last September (1876) three vigorous assaults upon the south 
side; he appears to have reached nearly the top of that great 
buttress, which extends from the conspicuous little square 
glacier just under the upper gap down into the midst of the 
Glacier des Etancons ; but a full account is announced for the 
forthcoming ‘ Annuaire du Club Alpin Frangais.’ The trial 
from the Bréche was one of considerable significance. It was 
made July 12, 1875, by the guides of Mr. Coolidge’s party, 
namely, Christian Almer, C. Roth, and Rudolf Kaufmann. 
The climbing they found very severe, and though the bivouac 
was close by, they were away 6 or 7 hrs. They made a stone- 
man at their highest point, from whence the way was possible for 
a short distance further, but after that, hopeless. Mr. Coolidge 
believes they reached the top of the second tooth, counting 
downwards from left to right (I. to W.), as seen in Mr. 
Bonney’s sketches, Plate X., or in the frontispiece hereto: in 
other words, they almost attained the first gap above the Bréche. 

To conclude: the Meije can by no means be held to have 
been exhaustively tried; in fact, no single route even has any 
great weight of evidence against its practicability. The cou- 
loirs leading up to the aréte between the peaks have been tried 
on three separate occasions, the Pic Central has been reached 
six times, but only one attempt has been made to pass along 
the aréte; the north face of the west peak has received one 
trial, the Bréche aréte one, and the south side three by one 
party. I have no hesitation in saying that every one of these 
ought to be tried again—a little more or less snow might make 
all the difference wanted. But the assailant of the Meije 
should be no ordinary man; he should be able to subsist on 
anything or nothing, he should be flea-proof and fly-proof, he 
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should be able to sleep in any posture or go without sleep 
altogether, his senses of smell and hearing should be removable 
at will, he should have no prejudices as to his personal clean- 
liness or health, and above all he should be strong in the power 
of waiting. For waiting is of mountaineers, as of meaner men, 
the severest test. Let him, therefore, provide himself with a 
friend and books, and then bear ever in his mind that ‘all 
things come round to him who can but wait.’ 


Reported Attempts on the Meije. 


Date Description Travellers Guides Report 
| 
Michel Croz in 1860-4 from ‘Ann. Club 
south. No foundation can Alpin 
be discovered for this re- Frangais,’ 
port. li, 327. 
1870. 


1.| June 28. | First ascent of Pie Central, | The late Miss C. Almer, ‘ Alpine Jour- 
Aréte towards West Peak} Breyoort, W.| U. Almer, nal,’ y. 130, 


reported hazardous. A. B. Coo- | C. Gertsch. | 181. 
lidge. 
1873. | 
2.| June 24. | Second ascent of Pic Central. | 'T. Cox, F. Hans Bau- | ‘ Alpine Jour- 
Aréte towards West Peak} Gardiner, mann, Peter | nal,’ vii. 91. 
reported unspeakably for-| Rey. C. Tay-| Baumann, 
midable. lor, R. Pen- | Peter Knu- 


dlebury, W. | bel, J. M. 
M. Pendle- | Lochmatter. 
bury. 


1874. South side examined by Mx. 
R. Pendlebury and Rev. 
C. Taylor, with Gabriel 
Spectenhauser. No at- 
tempt made. 

3.| Aug. 3-5. | Third ascent of Pic Central, | J. O. Maund. | Jean Martin, | ‘Alpine Jour- 
and doscent a short dis- J. Jaun. nal,’ vii. 418, 
tance along ridge towards 419. 

West Peak. Way appa- 
rently clear for some dis- 
tance. Attempt next day 
was frustrated by bad 


weather. 
1875. 
4.| July 1, 2. | Signor A. E. Martelli beaten! A. E. Mar- | J. A. Carrel, | ‘ Alpinista,’ 
back from Rocher de}! telli. J. J. Ma- ii. 120; 
VAigle by bad weather. quignaz. ‘Ann, 
Descended the Glacier de | OWA. Fi. 
Homme. 312; ‘Ann, 


Société des 
Touristes du 
Dauphiné,’ i. 
83. 


Date 
1875. 
5.| July 3, 4. 
a) Le 
Ciba Ue 
7 ae 
8.| Aug. 21. 
ay eV, 
hy 28; 
1876, 
9.| June 19, 20. 


Reported Attempts on the Meije. 


Description 


Mons. H. Georges Deyin 
beaten back from Rocher 
de I’ Aigle by bad weather. 
One foot of snow fell dur- 
ing the night. 

Mons. H. Cordier, with 
Jeanne Tairraz, slept at 
the Rocher de l’Aigle, M. 
Cordier does not consider 
this to have been a serious 
attempt. 

Lord Wentworth examined 
the mountain on the north 
side. No details are 
known. 

South side again examined 
by Mr. R. Pendlebury, with 
Gabriel and Josef Spec-! 
tenhauser. Both guides! 
strongly discouraged any 
attempt from that side. 

Aréte running down to the, 
Bréche attempted. A few | 
hundred feet were sur- 
mounted with extreme dif- 
ficulty. 

Attempt on Pie Central. 
Reached aréte east of Pie, 
but exhaustion from ex- 
cessive cold of previous 
night and bad state of 
snow compelled a retreat. 

Attempt by couloirs on north 
face of ridge, from Glacier 
de Tabuchet. Repulsed at 
once. 


Fourth ascent of Pic Cen- 
tral, by guides only of 
above party. 

Fifth ascent of Pie Central, 
by whole of the above 
party (No. 8). Nothing 
further attempted. 


Sixth ascent of Pic Central, 
after repulse from couloirs 
of north face of ridge. 
Descent along ridge as 
far as first depression. 
Furthest point yet at- 
tained. 


Travellers 


H. G, Devin. 


J. Eccles, | 
T. Middle- 
more, 


Boileau de 
Castelnau, 
H. Duhamel. 


None. 


As above, 


H. G. Gotch. 


Guides 


H. Dévouas- 
soud, A. 
Tournier. 


C. Almer, 
©. Roth, 
Rudolf 
Kaufmann, 


J, Jaun, 
A. Maurer, 
Michel 
Payot. 


Alex. Tour- 
nier, Léon 
Simond, 
Frangois 
Simond, 
As above. 


As above. 


TL. Dévouas- 


soud, Alex. 
Tournier. 


‘Ann. 
ORAS Es i 
312 and 3386. 


‘ Joanne,’ 
707; ‘Ann. 
C. A. F.,’ ii. 
493; ‘Ann, 
See Drar 
83. 


‘Ann, 
CaaS B11, 
819, 320, 


‘Ann, 
GRAVE eli. 
322, 328. 

* Ann, 

C. A, F.,’ ii. 
324-28. 


See paper 
prefixed. 


ll. 


ees 


Aug. 19, 


reached. This has in some | 
French publications been 
by mistake reported suc- | 
cessful. | 
Attempt by north face of. H. 
the West Peak itself, from | 
Glacier de VlAréte vid 
route towards Bréche. 

Messrs. Thomas and Liebes- 
kind, with A. Tournier | 
(Chamonix), and Jules | 
Bouillet (La Grave), in- 
tending to try the south | 
side, crossed ‘the Brécho, | 
recognised the impossi- 
bility, and passed on. | 
Three attempts on the south H. 
faco by west couloir ard 
great buttress. 


EXPEDITIONS 
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1877. 


range I love best—the Pennines—for Pontresina. 
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| Date Description | Guides | Report 
1876. | | 
.| June 21-28. | Examination of couloirs and | H, Cordier. | Jacob An- None correct 
attempt on Pie Central. | | deregg, A. hitherto. 
Aréte east of that summit | Maurer. 


H. Déyouas- 
soud, Alex. 
Tournier. 


See paper 
prefixed. 


| Ed, Cupelin, |* Bull. 

CID Gk 

272; but 

full report to 

appear in 

| Ann. ili. of 
CAR. 


| 
| Fr. Simond, 


| P. Gaspard. 


THE Tscurerva Guacrer. By T. 
Read before the Alpine Club, April 10, 


()* August 9, last year, in company with my friends Maund 
and Henry Cordier, I left Chamonix and the Alpine 


Thither 


was I lured by Cordier’s promise of a couple of virgin ascents. 
Now, though we had fared extraordinarily well the week before 

eee oe ered 2 
yet with new expeditions the appetite comes with eating. The 


bait was really too tempting to be refused. 


I gorged it, and 


accordingly two days later found myself landed at Pontresina. 
Two months’ ‘ pot-hunting ’ had put Cordier’s walking powers 


in perfect order. 


Maund, whose fitness is a chronic marvel, as 


it then was the envy of both of us, had succumbed to poison; 
not intentionally administered, however, but caused by drink- 
ing wine from a metal can, which had a brass nozzle fastened 


by solder. 


condition 


was simply bad. 


He, therefore, stayed behind at Geneva. My 
Six months of excessively hard 
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work had made me wretchedly ill; and ten days’ walking was 
hardly enough to make me much better. 

Well, on getting to Pontresina, after bathing and dining, 
Cordier and I, with Johann Jaun and Gaspar Maurer as 
guides, took provisions and started for a night in the Misauna 
chalet, from which we meant on the morrow to pay our ad- 
dresses to the Piz Bernina, the first and most important of 
Cordier’s two virgin ascents. The Misauna chalet must not be 
confounded with the little inn on the west bank of the Roseg 
stream. This latter has, I believe, every comfort one could 
wish for. The Misauna chalet is on the opposite bank of the 
stream, about half a mile further on. The chalet keeper is 
most civil and hospitable. He gives you clean hay to sleep 
upon in the loft, a capital fire, and milk without stint, that 
exhales the aroma of the clover and sweet herbage from the 
slopes of the Misauna Alp. The term ‘ bouquet’ is far better 
suited to milk than to any wine I ever tasted. Of course I do 
not refer to the milk of commerce labelled by the milkman, in 
irony, ‘genuine, the cream of which is found in a granular 
form at the bottom, whilst the odour exhaled is that of rank 
turnip. We supped this night, as usual, on soup made of Lie- 
big’s extract, flavoured with a Julienne square, and thickened 
with two or three packets of ground pea. This soon sent us to 
sleep, and made us some amends for the night before passed in 
the banquette of the diligence on the Julier. Next morning 
we left the chalet at 1.30, and, after a tramp over as nasty a 
bit of moraine as ever haunted the dream of a climber, we got 
well on to the glacier, but found it so crevassed that going on 
in the dim light was out of the question; we had nothing, 
therefore, to do but to partake of a cold collation, and wait for 
sunrise. The sun did rise at last, so we trudged on until 7.45, 
when we struck the neck in the ridge that divides the T'schierva 
from the Morteratsch glacier. After another halt we pushed 
along this ridge, which runs due south to the top of the Bernina. 
The walk along the ridge was redeemed from dulness by a suc- 
cession of teeth that at one time had to be climbed, at another 
to be flanked, but always gave lively sport. At 1 o’clock 
we were on the top of a peak some fifty or sixty metres lower 
than the Piz Bernina, and about 300 metres due north of it. 
This Cordier has named the Monte Rosso di Tschierva, since 
the Bernina is called the Monte Rosso di Scerscen. Between 
the two, alas! there is a great gulf fixed. The descent to 
the gap looked nasty, and the ascent on the other side a sheer 
impossibility. Jaun and Maurer left us on the knoll of snow, 
and cautiously proceeded to test the feasibility of the gap. 
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They returned in an hour with the verdict of ‘ Ganz unmég- 
lich.’ I turned reproachfully to Cordier, exclaiming, ‘ Here 
is our first defeat.’ ‘ Nothing of the sort,’ he retorted; ‘ the 

' peak is nearly as high as the Bernina, and new—vwe will give it 
a name and score a victory.’ Now, whilst the route by the 
ridge to the top of the Bernina is quite impossible, I do not 
think, from several careful, though distant, examinations, that 
we are entitled to say the same of every route from the 
Tschierva glacier. An attempt straight up on the west face 
would have some likelihood of success. A great deal of time 
would be wanted for step-cutting, and some risk would, per- 
haps, have to be run. Still, the reward would be a splendid 
one. In any case guides and trayellers ought to be bachelors. 
When our fears were confirmed by the report of the guides, I 
suggested a revenge on the Roseg; but we were too much 
chagrined to look hopefully on plans for the future. So we 
slunk sulkily home to Pontresina, which we reached at 10 P.M. 
Saratz had found me a bed, to get to which I had to pass 
through the room of a German, He was sleeping. I awoke 
him, and was greeted with a volley of execrations that in an 
unknown tongue was awful. I am sure that the effectiveness 
of swearing is greatly heightened when it is utterly unin- 
telligible. 

On the Monday following we left Pontresina at 12.30 A.M. 
for another day on the Tschierva glacier. Our object was to 
inspect, and, if possible, to secure, the second of Cordier’s 
novelties, the Mont de Scerscen. As soon as we had passed the 
medial moraine of the Tschierva glacier, we saw the absurdity 
of our attack on the Bernina by the northern ridge. Our 
attempted solution of the problem was a mere waste of time, 
its impossibility being a matter of simple imspection. We saw 
also that the Mont de Scerscen would bea very tough job from 
this side. My proposal, too, of assailing the Roseg by its east 
face, seemed to take a feasible shape. What were we to do? 
Should we try the Scerscen or the Roseg? So we dawdled 
on, wasting the golden hours of early morning, with suspended 
volition, like the ass of Buridan, between two ‘bonne-bouches ’ 
of equipollent seductiveness. Finally we turned our backs on 
the Scerscen, and moved on to the foot of the Rosee. When 
we got there the weather looked threatening, and the morning 
was spent. It was too late for anything beyond inspection. 
We sent Jaun and Maurer forward to try what seemed to us 
a very feasible route well to the north of the aréte. A short 
trial brought them to a standstill, so we shouldered our packs 
and went back to Pontresina, again crestfallen. 
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On the 17th of August the weather had cleared up a little; so 
we made up our minds for a serious try at the Roseg. We were 
joined at the chalet of the Misauna by a M. Delaborde, a re- 
lative of Cordier, who intended to scale the Sella, aud from it 
to watch our descent to the Roseg glacier. We left the Mi- 
sauna chalet at 1 A.M. on the 18th. At 5 we gained the top 
of the moraine between the two forks of the Tschierva glacier, 
where we breakfasted, The foot of the rocks was reached at 
7. Here we decided, at Jaun’s advice, to take a line of rocks 
leading straight to what seemed the summit, but to what was 
the Schneekuppe. No traveller would ever have dreamt of at- 
tempting this route. Rocks, as every visitor to Zermatt 
knows to be the case of the Matterhorn, when seen in front 
instead of in profile, get foreshortened into formidable steep- 
ness. Jaun told us we should find the rocks in question either 
very difficult or very easy. They turned out steep, it is true, 
but as they were in fair order, and the handhold was good, 
they gave us little trouble. Our real difficulty was in getting 
to them. For this we had to traverse an ice- wall of remark- 
able steepness, which was overhung by a frowning cornice of 
ice. It was yet early, and the ice-wall faced the east, so the 
sun could not do much mischief. The guides, notwithstanding, 
worked like slaves; still our progress was but slow, since the 
wall of sheer ice required for safety excavations rather than 
footsteps. Their labours had no abatement until we were 
safely grounded on ‘saxa firma.’ The rocks gave us plenty of 
arm work, which meant fun for the leaders, | but vexation of 
spirit for those at the tail end of the rope. <A stone, loosened 
by Cordier, cut me like a knife on the foot. I stil! struggled 
on, but the sickening pain, with the hunger of a four hours’ 
fasts and sustained exertion, upset me. I rolled over. Happily, 
Jaun held me. In a moment I came round from my fainting. 
My head was downwards, and my hat was very much more so, 
A strong dose of the climber’s panacea, cognac, at once made 
me feel my feet again, aud enabled me to continue the march, 
though in slow time. At 10 we atruck the ridge leading to 
the Schneckuppe, w here we were cheered by the sight of foot- 
steps. Our difficulties were now done. Three- quarter s of an 
hour brought us to the Schneckuppe, and as much more to the 
true summit, the snow being in superb order. We spent an 
hour on the top. The descent by the west is always easy but 
nasty, as the route is raked by stones that are loosened by the 
fierce blaze of the afternoon sun. In running from these the 
whole party fell, and to the end of our travels the hands of 
three out of the four showed that they had been under a treat- 
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ment of bark. We found our friends at the Misauna chalet at 
5, and we sat down to the table d’héte at Saratz’s at 6.30. I 
strongly recommend our expedition for repetition. Not merely 
does it give the climber two sides of one of the most interesting 
mountains in Switzerland, but he has a vantage-ground of 
unique excellence for the study of the high Alps of the Enga- 
dine. 

In conclusion, I may add a few words on the Tschierva gla- 
cier generally. I don’t wonder that it has not heretofore been 
popular. Walking along the lower part of the ice-stream by 
its confluence with the Roseg glacier is most disagreeable, and 
the approach to the glacier is through a most perverse combi- 
nation of meadow and moraine. Again, from the Misauna 
chalet, up to the top of the medial moraine, there is no view— 
one is positively penned in on all sides. Further, till lately 
the Tschierva glacier has been a road leading nowhere. In 
spite of all this, the neglect of the Tschierva has been unwar- 
ranted, since it offers singular attractions to all who love the 
mountains. ‘T’o the canonical climber, the enthusiast of labo- 
rious repetition, three expeditions of the first class are open, 
viz.: (a) the col between the Tschierva and Morteratsch gla- 
ciers, where the north end of the Bernina ridge abuts on the 
Morteratsch ; (2) the Tschierva or Gussfeld Sattel, between the 
Piz Roseg and Scerscen; and (c) the route just described over 
the Roseg. To the adventurous, who * use not vain repetitions,’ 
who regard all such wretched réchauffés as hollow events, stripped 
of their reality by a foregone conclusion, who watch with keen 
relish the annual international contest of mountains versus 
muscles, and who themselves taste the sweetness of the fray, the 
Tschierva glacier tenders the Piz Bernina from the north, and 
the Mont de Scerscen. I am aware that the Germans aver the 
latter has been climbed in °75. The fact, I think, however, is 
open to doubt, since the real mountain is not even mentioned 
in Dufour’s map, and another Scerscen exists to the south of 
the glacier of the same name. Anyhow, the mountain between 
the Roseg and Bernina has not been climbed from the 
Tschierva glacier. To the map draughtsman—would that we 
had more of them !—who places the stranger on the same level 
as the inhabitant, by giving the former, at a glance, the experi- 
ence the latter has gained in a lifetime, the Tschierva glacier 
offers a field that has heretofore been mapped only in its boun- 
daries. Finally, to the artist the Tschierva glacier, along with 
its fellows in the Engadine, gives a grand field for study. The 
great master whose paintings have created the school of glacier 
art has heretofore worked chiefly in mountains like the Pennines, 
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where the moraines are of grey protogene, and of stones giving 
only tones of black. When he wants colour he has to snatch 
it from the depths of the crevasse. In the Engadine the mo- 
raines yield in abundance hues of red, green, and yellow. 
How I longed, when standing last year on the Morteratsch, 
where the Pers glacier scatters on all sides, with lavish splen- 
dour, its maryellously coloured stones, for the pencil of a 
Loppé to record the scene ! 


Tue Eiger From THE Eicer Jocu. By G. E. Foster. 
Read before the ‘Alpine Club,’ March 6, 1877. 


ROBABLY many of the present members of the club can, 
like myself, trace at least a part of their mountaineering 
zeal to the appearance of ‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers.’ it 
certainly had crossed my first pass long before its publication, 
but during an enforced absence from Switzerland, the taste 
for climbing would probably have died a natural death had it 
not been fanned to new vigour by the perusal of these fascina- 
ting volumes. Even now I often turn to them in search of infor- 
mation and inspiration. 

In the spring of ’74, somewhat jaded by a hard winier’s 
work, I was lazily skimming the pages with my summer’s plans in 
mind, and already in fancy breathing the invigorating glacier 
air, when I came upon Mr. Stephen’s admirable account of his 
passage of the Kiger Joch. It occurred to me that a new ex- 
pedition of high merit might be made, by ascending from the 
Viescher Glacier those rocks the proposal to descend which 
drew a ‘ volley of unreportable language’ from the Chamonix 
guides who accompanied Mr. Stephen’s party. That we could 
ascend where Ulrich Lauener proposed to descend was a not 
unreasonable supposition. Once reach the joch, I thought, 
and it would be hard lines if we could not pass along the aréte 
to the summit of the Kiger. 

The idea was so fascinating that after administering an awful 
oath of secrecy to Hans Baumann, I broached my plan to him 
with all the eloquence my imperfect knowledge of German 
allowed, and was not a little disgusted to find that he by no 
means took kindly to it. He knew the place well, and even if 
it were possible to cross the glacier to the foot of the rocks, 
which he very much doubted, [ might rely on it there was no 
climbing the rocks themselves, Disappointed as I was, for L 
never knew Baumann express a positive opinion on such a sub- 
ject without good reason, I still resolved to go and see, as, at 
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the worst, it would supply a pleasant excuse for a training 
walk, and I was painfully aware how much I was out of condi- 
tion. Accordingly the next morning I started with a friend 
for the Eiger hole, and in truth my opinion of the hardihood 
of those whose Alpine zeal had led them to pass the night 
there was greatly raised, for a more wretched camping-place I 
never saw. On leaving it we passed along the rocky slopes to 
the left, till we obtained a full view of the crags I wished to 
inspect. The verdict was at once ‘utterly impossible;’ not even 
a cat could stand on those polished slaty cliffs, and I fear I 
anathematised Ulrich Lauener as fervently as did Mr. Stephen’s 
Chamonix guides. There was no mistake, one of my pet ex- 
cursions was wiped out of my programme. For some time I 
sat gazing sulkily, when the idea suddenly struck me that by 
sleeping ‘at the Bergli hut on the Monch Joch I could easily 
reach the real joch, pass the ridge between that and the ap- 
parent joch, and from there attack the longed-for aréte. With 
revived hopes I laid my modified plan before Baumann. To 
my delight he closed warmly with it, only bargaining that we 
should try it in settled weather, as the aréte was long, and the 
passage from joch to joch emphatically ‘der Teufel.’ 

Alas, the weather! How many an Alpine man has longed 
to be like Theodore Hook, and go ‘ weather or no’! In 74 
the early summer was of that tre acherous sandwich description 
in which the fine days represent the thin slices of meat between 
thick hunches of cloud and rain. ‘Towards the end of my trip 
my patience was exhausted, and I resolved, cote gui cotte, at 
least to make a start on the first fine day. Hoping against 
hope, I toiled up to the Bergli hut ona broiling afternoon in 
the beginning of August, and with that peculiar ‘selfish feeling 
of which we are all aware when a stranger enters our special 

railway carriage, found it already occupied by three Americans 
with their euides. No doubt they regarded me with similar 
amiable feelings. As soon as I could reconcile myself to the 
inevitable, J found that fate had been kind to ge in giving me 
most agreeable companions. New to Alpine work < they turned 
in at 8.30 so as to make a long night of it. We followed an 
hour later, and packed like sardines i in a box, they soon found 
sleep an impossible luxury, and, like Mark Tapley, c came out 
jolly under adverse circumstances. To us the night passed 
quickly in an incessant stream of capital Yankee stories, and I 
was not surprised to hear the men grumble the next morning 
because the shaking of our laughter had interfered with their 
sleep. At 2 A.M. my friends turned out, but early as it was 
the experienced eye saw signs of tro uble to come, and at 
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4 o'clock, when we parted to our respective undertakings, a gale 
was blowing with a decided tendency to sleet. 

At 5 A.M. we stood on the Higer Joch, and were half frozen 
by the blast that poured through. Standing on the brink of 
the vast precipice which had taken Mr. Stephen’s party so 
long to climb, with the bitter gale piercing us to the bone, and 
the mist boiling up as from a by-no-means extinct voleano, the 
prospect of the descent was not encouraging, nor did the ridge 
between the two passes look more inviting. As there was no 
other alternative but retreat, Baumann, with a grim allusion to 
his bargain for fine weather, at once began step-cutting along 
the face, descending a little so as to get as much out of the 
wind as possible Were I of a mathematical turn of mind I 
could have exercised the talent by counting the steps we cut. 
Indeed, I did begin, but adding one a minute is apt to be 
tedious when continued for hours, so I quickly concluded to 
leave it alone and go without the information. 

The work was an unusually long piece of step-cutting, 
rendered really formidable by the steepness and hardness 
of the ice slope, and the necessity for dodging among the 
rocky fangs of the gigantic teeth that stud the ridge. Still, 
though exciting enough to those that take part in it, in de- 
scription such work cannot be otherwise than monotonous. 
One incident, however, I may venture to describe, as it led to 
one of the most daring feats of mountaineering I have ever 
seen. We were passing along the face of the slope, and had 
just turned one of the rocky promontories already spoken of, 
when our way was stopped by a deep and broad gully in the 
ice, whose sharp side made nearly a right angle with that on 
which we stood. If you will fancy yourselves passing along a 
house wall, here and there knocking out bricks for foothold, a 
little bothered by the necessity of getting round the windows, 
and suddenly brought to a stand by the corner of the house, it 
may give some idea of our position. 

Baumann cut an unusually good step, with a firm grip for 
his right hand above it, and then leaning round the corner, 
with his axe in his left hand, cut another on the other side, but 
with all his skill found himself unable to pass from one to the 
other. At length cutting a hole on the further side for his 
left hand, he literally took his axe between his teeth, grasped 
firmly with his hands one on one side of the corner, the other 
on the other, and fairly swung himself round till he could gain 
the necessary foothold. Once firm, he cut another step or two, 
gathered in the rope to help me as much as possible, and called 
on me to follow. Now I must frankly confess my heart had 
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been in my mouth during his progress, and I had to screw my 
courage to the sticking point before I tried the passage, as 
a slip must inevitably have been fatal to the whole party. I 
first attempted to hold my axe as he had done, but only suc- 
ceeded in nearly dislocating my jaw, so taking it between my 
right thumb and fore finger, I swung round, and found myself 
to my great relief safe in the step on the other side. When 
the porter had safely passed the mauvais pas I felt happier, 
and Baumann resuming his step-cutting, we reached the joch 
without any further special difficulty. 

In such a gale the Higer aréte was clearly impracticable, so 
descending by step-cutting till we found snow, a rapid glis- 
sade took us to the level of the glacier. Here we at once 
halted for breakfast, and found that the passage of the ridge 
had taken us 54 hrs. 

We had now to descend the great ice-fall of the Kiger Gla- 
cier, but it would be too bad to inflict on you the oft-told tale 
of how we did an ice-fall. The one in question found us ample 
amusement for a considerable time, till we were stopped by a 
crevasse apparently too wide to jump. After Baumann had 
very carefully explored right and left in vain, he pulled up at 
the narrowest point, and proposed to spring over. I remarked 
on the objectionable character of the landing, a narrow edge 
with a large crevasse on the other side ready to catch waits 
and strays; but after a moment’s hesitation he exclaimed ‘ Es 
muss gehen,’ sprang, and landed safely, while with a sharp pull 
at the rope I stopped his headlong descent into the crevasse 
beyond. I then reminded him that I was not an athlete of 
the first water, and that if I did not jump short I should inevi- 
tably spring over. He looked uncomfortable, still ‘es muss 
gehen,’ and over I went, most unluckily cannoned against him, 
and after an agonising period, in which we performed acrobatic 
evolutions of a most exciting character, found ourselves balan- 
cing on opposite sides of the edge, and gladly recovered our 
footing without further testing the strength of the rope. 
Luckily the porter was less clumsy, and we soon stood on a 
mass of débris which we had seen frequently added to during 
the last half-hour. This we descended with a rush, and being 
now comfortably wet through by the driving rain, sought 
the shelter of the nearest crevasse for another meal, after 
which, having found with difficulty a dry mateh, we consoled 
ourselves with tobacco as we took short cuts to Grindelwald. 

This was my last expedition that year. In °75 I went to 
the Wengern Alp, intending to take up my work where I left 
it, but the weather was fatal. Last summer I again returned, 
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only to be stopped once more by a gale, for, from its exposed 
position, the Kiger is much troubled with wind. Not liking to 
be beaten, I again climbed tlie green slopes of the Wengern ‘Alp 
on Sunday evening, July 30, “and the next morning started at 
2.15 A.M. with as bright a ‘promise of fine weather as ever 
cheered the heart of a mountaineer. To be sure it was warmer 
than I liked, but experience had taught me that the glorious 
frosty mornings, which used to send us on our way rejoicing, 
were things of the past; and often have I looked at the shrun- 
ken glaciers, and wondered whether there was any connection 
between the two changes, or whether both were acted on by 
the same power; or yet again whether they were cause and 
effect, and if so, which was 3 which ; but this is a subject which I 
must leave to our scientific members. 

In addition to the promise of fine weather I had a private 
source of consolation, as the Misses Pigeon were intending to 
make the ascent by the ordinary route, so that I was sure of 
well-cut steps to aid my descent. I arranged with them to 
jodel when they reached the summit, which I assumed they 
must do before our party, though they started somewhat later. 
We advanced rapidly in the bright moonlight, and passed the 
ice-fall of the Eiger Glacier with more ease than I expected, 
and at 6.55 were on the Kiger Joch. 

Before examining our route we cast a glance to the right, 
where the rocks fell with a steepness almost justifying the 
expletives of the Chamonix guides. The aréte itself pre- 
sented no difficulty, as, though mounting fast towards the 
Kiger, the slope towards the Wengern Alp was. slight. 
Higher up it abutted on an impracticable tower of rock, 
but a ridge to the left, which joined the real aréte above 
the tower, offered a means of circumventing the difficulty, 
if, as I hoped, it was possible to pass from one to the other. 
We lost little time in looking about, as Baumann almost 
immediately led upwards; but I was disappointed to find 
step-cutting at once needed, as from the heavy snowfall of 
the spring I had not expected it so soon. 

We mounted steadily, patches of rock relieving now and 
then the labours of step-cutting. At the foot of the tower 
the passage from one ridge to “the other presented no great 
difficulty, and soon after rejoining the real aréte we were 
startled by the jédel of our friends. A second shout was 
clearly not from the summit, a third showed they were still 
ascending. Baumann was instantly inspired with a most un- 
gallant resolution to be first. He cut steps like mad, and 
we soon caught sight of our fair foes on the other aréte. 
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They spirted and we spirted, and in spite of woman’s rights 
and man’s chivalry, we beat them by a yard. 

We passed a very pleasant three-quarters of an hour in 
the warm still air, enjoying a perfect view, then descending 
quietly, reached the hotel together, amidst an expenditure 
of gunpowder which showed the landlord’s high estimate of 
lady mountaineers. 

I feel I owe the club an apology for a narrative of an ascent 
which, though new, is so free from special difficulties, unless it 
is considered essential to take it from the real and not the 
apparent Kiger Joch. Still it makes a pleasant change on the 
orthodox mode. For the consolation of those members who 
appreciate an expedition in proportion to the chance it affords 
of breaking their necks, | may add that careful examination 
has given me great hopes that the Eiger may be ascended by 
the Grindelwald ridge. Starting from the half-way house to 
the Wengern Alp, a line marked by a little water-course, and 
a good deal of avalanche snow, may possibly afford a means of 
reaching the great ice slope so conspicuous from Grindelwald. 
This, from its size, steepness, and position, must be a most for- 
midable and not improbably an insuperable obstacle; but if 
practicable, it affords the only means of avoiding the difficulties 
of the aréte, and beyond it there is nothing serious. At the 
same time I am bound to say that my utmost powers have 
failed to persuade the best guides to try it. and undoubtedly 
it presents difficulties, particularly in event of failure, which 
render it judicious to think twice before trying it once. 


Ture Ascent or ARARAT. By J. Bryon. 


RARAT is a huge conical, or rather dome-shaped mass, 
descending in comparatively gentle slopes and terraces 

to the NW. and N., but very steeply in all other directions. 
Towards the NE. and E., where it is pierced by a profound 
chasm, it presents magnificent black precipices, capped by ice- 
beds of enormous thickness; and from this side the summit is 
quite inaccessible. On the opposite or SW. side, the slope is 
less abrupt, but this side is in Turkish territory, and is there- 
fore in many respects less convenient for the traveller. The 
ascents, so far as I know, have all been made either from the 
NW., which was the route taken by Parrot in his third and 
successful attempt, or else from the SE., the line of Abich 
(the distinguished geologist who has done so much for our 
knowledge both of Armenia and the Caucasus) in 1845, and 
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of General Chodzko in 1850; as also of the English party, 
whose ascent, made in 1856, has recently been fully described 
in the ‘ Geographical Society’s Proceedings,’ vol. xxi. No. 1; 
for although they started from Bayazid on the SW. of the moun- 
tain, they do not seem to have attacked the SW. side of the 
cone, but to have followed, apparently by chance, the path of 
Abich up its SE. slope. To anyone looking at Ararat from 
the Aras plain on the N. or E., the NW. ascent seems the 
easiest, for the snow slopes there, although long, are mostly 
gentle. Abich, indeed, tells us that he failed on this side 
owing to the steepness of the ice; but in 1844 mountain climb- 
ing, and especially snow work, was still in its infancy, and a 
party of three or four good walkers, with a rope and ice axes, 
ought to find this route sufficiently simple. ‘To a solitary 
climber the fatigue of step-cutting would no doubt be very 
great, and I had reason to be glad that fortune led me to try 
the cone on its SE. declivity, where it is possible to make one’s 
way to the summit with very little of that kind of labour. 

My friend and [ started from _Aralykh, a Russian military 
station on the right bank of the Araxes, where we had been 
most hospitably entertained by the colonel in command, at 
8 A.M., on the morning of Monday, September 11, 1876, with 
an escort of five mounted Cossacks, who were supposed to be 
needed as a protection against robbers. We marched at first 
nearly §., over a very gentle slope, towards the foot of the 
mountain, then SW. up a slightly steeper incline; and a 
little before noon began to mount more rapidly, traversing 
the ESE. declivity in a transverse direction, and keeping be- 
hind a great lumpy buttress which reaches a height of some 
7,300 feet. Passing a small Kurdish encampment, we reached, 
at 2 p.M., the highest Cossack military post. Here at a spot 
called Sardarbulach, where is one of the few springs to be 
found on the mountain, eight or ten men are stationed on the 
open alpine pasture that separates Great and Little Ararat. 
The height is nearly 8,000 feet above the sea, but the air is 
so clear that one neither perceives how far distant one still 
is from the base of the proper cone of Great Ararat, nor can 
believe that its summit is 9,000 feet above the spectator. Every~ 
one had told us that success depended entirely on being able 
to sleep high, as near the snow line as possible, and we were 
therefore anxious to push on at once. Horses, however, could 
not be taken further; the Cossacks refused to carry even the 
trifling load of provisions and wrappings required for sleeping 
in the open air, and by the time that Kurds had been collected 
and a bargain made with them it was past four o’clock, too late 
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to get far up before nightfall. Reluctantly, therefore, we 
halted at Sardarbulach, and got some sleep from nine o’clock 
till midnight. At 1 A.M., the crescent moon having risen 
high enough to give a little light, we set off with four Kurds 
carrying our baggage, and no less than seven Cossacks, why, 
it would he hard to say. Our interpreter was not strong 
enough to accompany us, so being unable to speak either 
Russian or Kurdish we had no means of communicating with 
any of our party, who merely knew in a general way that we 
wished to go to the top, and that they were to come as far with 
us as they ‘could or pleased. The progress of this caravan over 
the rocky ground, traversed by rough voleanie ridges, which 
we had to cross in our north-western course towards the cone 
from Sardarbulach, was very slow, not only owing to the 
darkness, but also because the Cossacks insisted on sitting 
down to rest whenever the track became steeper than usual. 
At 7 A.M. the whole party stopped at a height of about 12,000 
feet, just where the first patch of snow appeared, laid down the 
sleeping apparatus, and made it quite clear to us that they 
would go no further. My friend, who was not in training for 
a long climb, concluded to remain here with them; and at 
8.15 a.m. I left him, having persuaded, by pantomime, one 
Cossack and one Kurd to accompany me upwards. ‘There was 
of course no path, and the directions obtained in Tiflis from 
one of General Chodzko’s companions were so vague that one 
was practically forced to guess at the line to be taken from 
the direction and structure of the rock ridges which run up the 
face of the cone. Striking first to the W., round the head of 
a small valley, where the loose stones and sand made the w ay 
very laborious; then to the NW. straight up along one of 
these ridges; and then across a steepish snow slope. to gain 
another ridge further to the west, which seemed more promis- 
ing, we found ourselves at 10 A.M. at the foot of a broken cliff 
which looked not exactly dangerous but a little troublesome. 
Here the Cossack and Kurd halted, nor could any persuasion 
induce them to come a step further. I am no disciple of that 
gospel of mountaineering without guides which Mr, Girdle- 
stone has preached so zealously by example as well as precept. 
But if there is any justification for the practice, that justifica- 
tion exists when guides are not to be had. Moreover, as 
neither the Cossack nor the Kurd had ever been there before, 
they could not really have been of any use, except that in case 
of a mishap, two of us might have carried the third down or 
taken news to the party below. 

It was therefore necessary to go on alone, and after getting 
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entangled among some rather nasty rocks, I turned off to the 
left (west) and began to ascend a very long and straight slope 
of loose volcanic stones, lying at so high an angle that progress 
was extremely slow. The difficulty of breathing, which had 
begun to be felt at 12,500 feet, was here more serious, and 
though it was not accompanied by headache or the other symp- 
toms of mountain sickness, the general sensation of fatigue 
was so great that I did not expect to get more than a thousand 
feet further. To escape the censure of Mr. Leslie Stephen 
and those other high authorities who have of late so wisely 
set themselves to discourage rash climbing, let me say that I 
had resolved to stop whenever a‘ bad place’ presented itself or 
three o’clock arrived; and both lees and lungs were so exhausted 
that either occurrence would have been almost welcome. The 
stone slope became so tiresome that at last I turned off to an- 
other rock-rib still further to the west, halting at intervals to 
erect piles of stones to mark the track, a piece of caution 
which involved a good deal of delay. Immediately to the 
west lay a profound and savage gully, beyond which rose 
another towering range of abrupt red pinnacles. Up this 
rock-rib, which might be called a sort of broken aréte, nearly 
free from snow, I kept steadily for some 800 feet, till it landed 
me on the edge of a precipice from which the snowy summit, 
or rather the place where it must lie, since there was a great 
deal of cloud about, was visible perhaps 1,000 feet higher. 
Retracing my steps a little and climbing along the edge of a 
rather treacherous little ice slope, where one was luckily able 
to get some hand-hold on the rocks that enclosed it, I found 
myself in a sort of snow basin immediately to the SI. of the 
summit. It would have been possible to ascend from here up 
a slope of névé, but this, though quite practicable for a party, 
seemed too steep for a single man, who might not have found 
it easy to stop himself if he had once gone off. Tortunately, 
there was on the KE. side of this great slope a declivity of 
friable rocks, whose angle, about 35°, would have made them 
easy climbing if only they had been firm enough to give good 
foothold. As it was, they were troublesome, though not dan- 
gerous, and made one’s progress upwards proyokingly slow. 
The extraordinary thing was to find them bare of snow at a 
height greater than that of Mont Blanc. It would probably 
have been better to have stuck to the top of what I have called 
the rock-rib which I had previously followed, instead of de- 
scending into the basin and keeping up these rocks; but as 
I was sure of being able to advance over them, and could not 
tell from below that there might not have been cliffs to stop 
Q2 
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me on the rock-rib, it seemed safer to choose these rubbly 
rocks, disagreeable as they were. But future travellers may 
be recommended to try the rock-rib by preference. Nearly an 
hour was spent on these rocks, and as | supposed that beyond 
them there was probably a pretty long snow slope, success 
seemed again to become doubtful, for the clouds were thicken- 
ing and there was little time left to try back in another direc- 
tion if the one first taken did not lead to the highest peak. 
Rather to my surprise, the slope of snow which I reached at 
the top of these rocks was very gently inclined, and after 
walking over it for six or seven minutes, the ground began to 
fall away to the north and east; it was clear that here, at last— 
it was now 2.20 p.M.—was the summit. Its height has been 
variously calculated at 16,965 feet, 17,112 feet, and 17,260 
feet. It is double, the NW. summit higher (so far as I could 
judge after ascending both) by some 30 or 40 feet, and entirely 
covered with snow. The cold was so intense, a violent west 
wind bringing up thick clouds from the plains below, and the 
consequences ‘of getting benighted on the mountain might have 
been so serious, that prudence forbade a long stay ; so “starting 
to descend about 2.40 p.m., I followed the s same track down 
for about 1,200 feet, and then, seeing what seemed a shorter 
cut, struck off more to the ISSE., mostly over broken rocks, 
and without any greater mishap than breaking off the spike 
of my ice-axe on a snow slope—it had been ill fixed by a 
military carpenter at Aralykh—reached my friend and our 
12,060 feet high camping ground (to which the Cossack and 
ane Kurd had found their w: iy back from the place where we 
parted), at 6.20 p.M., just as it was getting too dark for walk- 
Ing on rough ground. We lay down there in the open air till 
1 a.M. (the provisions were exhausted, so it was lucky that 
we were not hungry); then made our way by the faint morn- 
ing moon down to the tent at Sardarbulach, and reached Ara- 
lykh at 3 pM. 

Want of time obliges me to omit further details respecting 
the physical character of the mountain, the precise line of route 
to be recommended, and the previous ascents made, which, 
however, may perhaps appear in a short account of my journey 
which [ hope before long to publish. Meanwhile, it may be 
worth while to remark that the route which I took in descend- 
ing, which was a good deai shorter than that taken in ascend- 
ing, seems to lie between those of Abich and Chodzko, which 
were apparently more to the west, and that by which Messrs. 
Freshfield and Tucker made their gallant attempt, under great 
difficulties from illness and want of time, in 1868. The rocks 
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on this latter route, as described by Mr. Freshfield, seem to be 
more difficult than those which I found, and when Mr. Tucker 
had got above them, he evidently had to traverse a much 
longer snow slope than either Abich or I did. It is true that 
they were here early in June, when there is much more snow 
about than in September; but after comparing notes with 
them I feel little doubt that they took a line immediately up 
from a remarkable conical projection (called by my Cossacks 
the monastery), which stands out of the face of the mountain 
at a height of about 13,300 feet, and is probably an old cone 
of eruption.* The snow on the upper part of the slope which 
leads from this point to the summit seems to be permanent 
through the summer, and the slope itself is steep enough to 
require step-cutting most of the way. I did not, surveying 
it from a distance, notice any crevasses on it Parrot, how- 
ever, mentions one or two large ones which he encountered on 
the great northern snow slope, and which at first alarmed him, 
Considering that his expedition was made in 1829, when hardly 
anything was known about mountain climbing, that he had 
twice failed before, and on one of those occasions had had a 
nasty slip which might easily have cost him his life, it is im- 
possible not to feel warm admiration for his spirit and constancy, 
and a corresponding indignation at those persons, some of them 
men of note, who branded him as an impostor and denied that 
he had reached the summit at all. Too late for his own satis- 
faction, for he died four or five years after his exploit, his 
veracity and reputation have been completely vindicated by 
subsequent ascents. 


EARLY ASCENTS OF ARARAT. By the Eprror. 


No authentic and complete list of the early ascents of Ararat has yet 
been published. The Russian and German ascents have been doubted 
in England; the English have by a singular chance remained almost 
unknown in our own country as well as in Russia. 

Major Stuart’s narrative of an ascent made by a large English 
party in 1856 has lately been published (Royal Geographical Society’s 
Proceedings, vol. xxi. No. 1). The writer expresses strongly his 
disbelief in any previous ascents—except Noah’s. The reason he 
offers for his incredulity is the positive assurance given him by an 


* It was on these rocks, conspicuous in the plate to ‘The Central 
Caucasus,’ that I halted, and over them that my companions climbed 
to the upper snow slopes.—D. W. FRrEsHFIELD. 
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English Consul at Erzeroum, and by residents of Armenia, that all 
previous attempts to reach the top had failed. 

The argument from authority is, however, a dangerous one for 
climbers in the East. The same universal consent might now be ap- 
pealed to in disproof of Major Stuart’s own ascent, which has long been 
forgotten in the countr 

It would be hard to hold Major Stuart responsible for the statements 
of a private journal, published in his absence. But it is, perhaps, to 
be regretted that remarks disputing the veracity of many travellers of 
established reputation should have been put forth by our Geographical 
Society without comment or explanation. Under the circumstances it 
is clearly desirable that a list of the early ascents of Ararat, based on 
the best authorities, should be given. Besides the published works of 
Parrot and others we have profited by an extract from the Journal of 
the Imperial Russian Geographical Society (December 6, 1876), kindly 
communicated by Commander Telfer, R.N. Herr Abich, the highest 
authority on all subjects of scientific interest connected with the 
Caucasus, has also favoured us with some very interesting notes on the 
history of the mountain. Mr. Danby Seymour has supplied a short 
note of his own—the first English ascent. Through the courtesy of 
relatives of some of Major Stuart’s companions, we are enabled to add 
supplementary narratives of the English ascent of 1856, which will be 
read with interest. 

‘The first attempt to ascend Mount Ararat was “made in 1700, by 
the botanist Tournefort. It was not crowned with success. The 
second attempt, equally unsuccessful, was made in 1819, by the English 
traveller Morier. 

‘In 1829, Parrot, a Russian academician ’—that is to say, a Professor 
of the University of Dorpat, son of an academician of St. Petersburg 
—thaving failed in two attempts, overcame all obstacles with extra- 
crdinary fortitude and patience, and reached the very summit of Ararat, 
being accompanied by the astronomer Feodoroff.’ * 

In 1884, M. Spassky-Aftonomoff, still living at Bakou, made the 
ascent. ‘He is a good friend of mine,’ writes Herr Abich, ‘and 
his account, given to me on the occasion of my first making his ac- 
quaintance, I remember with pleasure. I took great pains to ascer- 
tain by a close inquiry into topographical details the accuracy of the 
narrative. Je told me that, being officer of Customs at Nakhitschevan, 
he felt irresistibly attracted by the sublimity of the silver-headed moun- 
tain. THis special aim was the desire to know whether it is true that 
stars of the first magnitude are visible from very elevated mountains. 
It is well known among M, Aftonomoff’s friends that, the good man 
having lately followed the advice of the Vicar of Wakefield, his first son 
was baptised in water brought by the father from the top of Ararat.’ 

In 1885, according to the Imperial Russian Geographical Society, 
Belirens accomplished the same feat. 

“In 1845, an ascent, very important from a scientific point of view, 


* Russian Geographical Society's Journal. Wo are informed, however, by Mr. 
Bryce that Feodoroff did not reach the actual summit. 
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was made by Herr Abich, who, besides other discoveries, found a new 
and more convenient starting-point for ascending the mountain,’ * Herr 
Abich adds: ‘I was twice repulsed by the sudden outbreak of a 
violent thunderstorm, and was once forced to spend the night at a 
height of 13,000 feet, buried literally with my companions in the 
snow. i finally reached the top on July 29, in doubtful weather. The 
fourth ascent was made, if I mistake not, in the same year, by 
Mr. Danby Seymour, starting from New Argury.’ Mr. Seymour says: 
‘I cannot lay my hands on my notes now. My companions were two 
Armenians and a Cossack officer. Iremember that we slept in a woody 
dell before commencing the ascent in charge of the Cossack guard. 
We could obtain no porters, and one of the Armenians served as guide. 
We had to carry all we wanted for our ascent ourselves. I remember 
Thad chickens, &c., fastened round my waist. At the last moment the 
Armenian who served as guide refused to come because he had no 
boots. I had to give him my own boots and wear some Persian 
slippers. ‘The time we could stay on the summit was very short, as 
the clouds began to gather round us. We reached the plateau on 
the top and descended, I remember, by a different hollow of the moun- 
tain to that by which we had ascended, coming down a tremendous 
snowslide, Our Cossacks lifted a good many cattle on the following 
day.’ 

Th 1850, General Tschodsko and Khanykoff made some very impor- 
tant barometrical and psychometrical observations on the top. As to 
this ascent we again quote Abich. ‘The next ascent was executed in 
grand style. ‘Ihe Geodetical Commission of the Caucasus had begun 
their operations. Several members of the large party resided five days 
(from August 19 to 23) on the top of Ararat, where a tent was dressed 
in a large and deep cavity cut out in the snow. Several permanent 
stations were established on the SEH. flank of the great cone, in order 
to secure a constant communication with the camp near the spring of 
Sardar Boulagh for those remaining on the top. 

‘Itis amusing to hear, even at the present day, every Armenian living 
near Ararat asserting and swearing all this is not at all true; that it is 
a fable; that no human being ever has or ever shall stand on the top 
of the Holy Mountain. They will argue with you that all who have 
ever tried to make the ascent (and they admit that there have been 
many), after having reached a considerable height, became weary, and, 
sitting down to repose a little, fell asleep and dreamt all they afterwards 
pretended to have done and seen. It is easy to recognise here the 
everlasting reflection of the legend of the Saint of Old Arguri, who 
each time he tried to ascend Ararat was borne back while asleep by 
angels to his abode.’ f 

‘It has happened to myself and cthers that former inhabitants of the 
village of Arguri (buried by the downfall of the central parts of the 
interior borders of the great cirque of the valley in consequence of 
the earthquake of 1840), after having accompanied the traveller to 


* Russian Geographical Society's Journal. 
+ This legend is found in De Mandeville. 
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the top, and afterwards corroborated their testimony to the reality of the 
ascent by swearing on the Bible at Erivan, have afterwards denied the 
fact, saying that there has been a mistake—that the party ascended 
very high up, but that the actual top was not reached.’ 

‘The impossibility of reaching the top of Ararat is among Armenians 
a dogma of religious belief, and it is settled among them never to allow 
that a human being has been on the summit.’ 

The Russian Geographical Society knows of no ascents later than 
1850. Herr Abich, however, says: ‘In the beginning of 18531 left the 
Caucasus for five years. On my return I heard of some ascents of Ararat 
in the interval. Major Stuart’s must have been of the number. From 
1860 to 1874 some other ascents were made, but as they had no 
scientific interest I confess I did not much care about them.’ * 

Extracts from journals and letters of various members of the party 
of 1856 are added below. ‘The first is from the journal of the Rey. 
Walter Thursby. 

‘ July 9, 1856.—We left Diadin at 510 a.M., and marched on for 
Bayazid. Ararat was in view all day, but the highest points still wore 
their mysterious covering of clouds. 

‘Bayazid is most securely situated among lofty and precipitous rocks. 
The great feature of the place is a large building high above every- 
thing, overlooking the wide plain and burnt mountain ranges for many 
a long mile. The other houses are mere holes in the earth, with 
the usual flat tops. On approaching the town we were met by an 
officer, and three attendants with long spears, adorned with ostrich 
plumes, and were escorted through the town up to the palace on the 
lofty crag. All the people turned out and lined the streets. The 
Kaimakam or Lieutenant-Governor received us in the room of state, a 
long chamber with mats spread on either side, and at the end, ina 
recess made by an enormous bow-window (without glass), there was 
a raised place with cushions ; on these we were placed, and had coftee 
and pipes brought. The Kaimakam smiled at our proposed ascent of 
Ararat, as no one, he said, had ever been able tv succeed, although 
Russians, Persians, Turks, and English had attempted to do so. We 
left him and took up our abode at a house he had prepared for us by 
turning out the unfortunate proprietors. On Thursday, the 1Uth, we 
were making preparations, ordering poles with spikes and iron hooks to 
be made. ‘hese we got after some difficulty, and on Friday we started, 
under the protection of a Gabter (Zaptich ?), a government official kind 
of policeman, and attended by Issa Bey, the chief of a Koordish tribe, 
who had tents pitched near the foot of the cone of Ararat, and with 
whom, therefore, we determined to remain till we could accomplish our 
purpose. 

‘We left Bayazid on Friday at 5 a.m.; at first marched along 
the plain, but soon began to ascend over rugged and voleanic-looking 
ridges. At 2 p.m. we came upon our tents. . . . Their situation was 
quite in keeping with their wild appearance—a small plain surrounded 


* Mr. Bryce, however, doubts whether any ascents were made during this period. 
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by the black and rocky ridges of Ararat, seemed spread purposely for 
them. 

‘ Behind them ran a torrent of snow water. The great desolate cone 
of Aghri-cagh stretched upon the left towards the front of them. The 
Koords all seemed pleased at our arrival, and collected some way before 
their tents, armed to the teeth, to receive us and their chief, and mar- 
shal us up to the encampment. 

‘On Saturday morning at 3 A.M. Majors Stuart and Fraser, Messrs. 
Theobald and Evans, set out to see what they could make of the ascent, 
and, after crossing intervening rocky ridges for three hours, arrived at 
the foot of the cone. They determined at once to try to ascend by a 
patch of snow, which wound up till it joined the great mass of snow 
which for ever clothes the summit. 

‘At 6 A.M. on Saturday, July 12, 1856, they started, and at 1.40 
p.M. Mr. Theobald gained the top, having displayed the most extra- 
ordinary activity in his asvent. One hour afterwards Mr. Evans 
reached it. They had to zig-zag the entire way up nearly perpendicular 
snow, leaning for support and safety on their poles. Major Stuart, to 
whom the pole work was new, found it so fatiguing, that although he 
had accomplished a great part of the ascent, he was forced to give it up 
before he had finished it. Major Fraser chose an angle more to the 
right, wkere there was less snow and a less perpendicular inclination. 
He made great progress over the rocks, and was going on well, 
when the wind arose with great violence and made him alter his posi- 
tion. 

‘ At that moment he was on the ridge of rocks on the extreme right 
from the Koordish tents, and due east as regards the mountain. From 
this ridge he looked down what seemed to be a sheer precipice into 
Georgia, and the Russian territory. Tearful, therefore, lest he should 
be blown over, he determined on crossing some snow which lay between 
that ridge and another more to his left hand, After having got some 
way in safety he found himself on ice, and his feet slipped, and off he 
went down the nearly perpendicular glacier, sometimes head foremost, 
sometimes side first; he spun for some time quite unconscious, and at 
length found himself seated on the ice, with a heap of snow between 
his legs, which must have collected there from the surface of the ice, 
and been the cause of his fearful progress being arrested. He at once, 
at great risk, crossed the glacier as he had intended, by puiting the 
spike of his pole in firmly, then placing his foot against it, and moving 
on thus by inches. It cost him three hours to get to the height from 
which he had fallen, but after great perseverance he also gained the 
top, about 3.30 p.m. He did not return to the tents till 12 p.s., having 
lost his way across the rugged ridges at the foot of the cone, and caused 
us much uneasiness. : 

‘The next day neither Messrs. Theobald nor Evans could open their 
eyes on account of their being inflamed by the snow. I had now re- 
covered (having been prevented by indisposition from accompanying 
the party the day before), and Major Stuart determined to start with 
me for another ascent. 
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‘We left on Sunday, July 13, at 12 a.m., and took some blankets 
and provisions with us, as we determined to sleep up the cone as high 
as we could. ‘T'wo men carried our cloaks and provisions, which latter 
consisted of lamb, flat cakes of bread, and onions gathered by the way. 
We reached the first glacier at aboat 4 p.m., and, keeping that on our 
left, toiled over the masses of rock and shingle till we reached a large 
piece of snow. Here we determined to rest. The men begged to go 
back and come again in the morning for the things, they not relish- 
ing the prospect of a cold night on the stones, and being full of fear, 
which their traditions about the mountain naturally inspired. The 
Armenians hold Aghri-Dagh, or the painful mountain, in great awe. 
No mortal foot, they said, had ever, since Noah’s, or ever would again, 
tread on its dreadful brow. Anyone who ventured as far as the snow 
line found himself overpowered with sleep at once, and on awaking 
discovered himself at the bottom again, The Koords, too, who are 
Mussulmans, declared that Kismet or fate had decreed against the 
success of anyone aspiring to ascend, unless, indeed, some prophet 
more powerful than man should undertake the attempt. So we were 
left alone on the solitary height. . . . 

‘And we wrapped ourselves up in cloaks and lay down upon the 
stones to sleep. arly, before the dawn had broken on the mountain, 
we began our journey. First we skirted the snow by whose side we 
had passed the night, then we crossed it, and pushed across rocks and 
stones in order to reach a ridge still nearer to the right of us than was 
the one Major Fraser went up... . 

‘The path now became extremely steep, and the stones formed a 
kind of shingle, which gave way with the foot; we got near the ridge, 
so that we could hold that with our right hands, while with our left we 
fixed the spike of the pole in as firmly as we could. Arriving at 
length at the erest of the ridge we found only a precipice before us, 
and the crest of the mountain more to the right of us. We had then 
to throw our poles on as far as we could, and to go on the face of the 
rock round a corner, and so let ourselves down. We managed this 
holding on by our hands and fingers to the crevices, and putting our 
feet on any point that offered. Having accomplished this perilous piece 
we were but half an hour from the snow by which we advanced to the 
summit. Before having come to the top of the ridge I mentioned we 
saw the cross which Monsieur Abich put up there July 29, 1845. It 
was about 6 feet high, with a name on a brass plate in the centre. 
We inscribed the names of our party, and Major Stuart found a 
large knife, which he carried to the top and stuck in the snow. 
Major Stuart and I reached the highest point at 9 a.m. on Monday, 
July 14, 1856. After remaining there not more than twenty-five 
minutes on account of the violent wind which was blowing, although 
not a cloud was to be seen, we descended, and partly by zig-zagging, 
partly by sliding down the snow, reached the foot of the cone in about 
three hours and a half. Our view from the top must have been most 
extensive, but a haze which prevailed over the valleys made it in- 
distinct. 

‘ Next day, Major Stuart and Messrs. Evans and Theobald ascended 
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Little Ararat. I rode with Major Fraser to the foot of it, and after- 
wards we went to look at an extinct crater. 

‘Next day we returned to Bayazid and reported ourselves to the 
Kaimakam, who expressed much surprise at our success, but he believed 
it, because so many Koords had been witnesses of it. A report will 
be sent to Stamboul, and the Sultan will be informed of it, and then 
it will obtain universal belief.’ 

Mr. Jchn Evans supplies additional details in the following letter :— 

‘Jn 1856, when we were at Erzeroum, Theobald and Thursby made 
their appearance towards the end of June with the intention of making 
a tour through Anatolia and Koordistan. We, ¢.e. General Williams’s 
staff, assisted them in procuring baggage, animals, &c., and Major 
Stuart, Fraser, and I agreed to go with them to Mount Ararat (distant 
between 150 and 200 miles) to make the ascent which we were told 
had not yet been done, and was impossible. 

‘We went by Hassan Kaleh, Uchkilisseh, and Diardin to Bayazid, 
the nearest village or town where a Pasha resides. 

‘We received every civility and assistance from the Pasha, who, told 
us the same story, and even doubted our word when we assured him 
that we should go to the top of the mountain. 

‘We had rough alpenstocks made and shod by a blacksmith, and 
rode across the piain about fifteen miles, accompanied by the chief of 
the tribe of Koords on those mountains, and who conducted us to his 
tents on the ridge connecting greater and lesser Ararat. Without a 
guide we should not have found our way on horseback through the 
labyrinth of rocks and masses of stone from the base of the mountain 
to the tents on the ridge. 

‘The Koords were quite superstitious about the mountain, saying 
that it was a holy mountain, and no one was allowed to set his foot 
on it; that several attempts had been made, but that the parties had 
cither given up the attempt, or that their bones had been found after- 
wards at the foot of the mountain. 

‘No Koord could be induced to go with us, so, on the morning of 
July 11, at 3 a.a., Theobald, Stuart, Fraser, and I started. 

‘Fraser went to the right alone, thinking the profile on that side 
looked an easy slope. I said I should follow my nose until I saw 
occasion to turn. 

‘Theobald, Stuart, and I proceeded together until Stuart began to 
knock up, when I remained with him to assist him, and Theobald dis- 
appeared, bearing off to the left. After remaining about an hour with 
Stuart he decided to give up for that day, and turned homewards. 

‘I then went on alone (I should think about 4,000 feet from the 
summit). The snow was sound except near the rocks, where it had 
thawed, leaving deep chasms between the snow and the rocks. It 
required care in getting from the snow to the rocks, or one might have 
reappeared as bones at the bottom of the mountain, as the Koords 
Suggested, but there was no danger with ordinary care. The only 
place where I had any trouble was on a steep slope of ice, which I 
had to cross, and where it would not have done to slip, as it ended in a 
precipice. I chipped steps with the point of my staff, taking care that 
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they sloped towards the mountain, so that my foot should slip the right 
way. It was sufficiently steep to keep my elbow against the slope of 
ice while working, and I had only some 15 yards to cross. 

‘Towards the summit the snow is very dry and loose, like dry salt, 
and drifts very much. It is very tedious climbing, very like a tread- 
mill, I should think, but I have not tried the latter yet; besides, in that 
rarefied atmosphere one gets out of breath so soon, and I had to pause 
very frequently. There was no other difficulty. The cold was very 
intense at the summit, which consists of three peaks with rounded tops, 
with an apparent crater in the middle, big enough to hide a dozen 
Arks. 

‘When Larrived at the summit I met Theobald, who had arrived 
there before me, and was about starting for his descent when I arrived, 
and just as I was leaving I saw Fraser appearing from the other side. 
The view from the summit is not so fine as I expected, owing to the 
number of mountain ranges which shut out Lake Van and all other 
principal features. I could not make out the Black Sea, though I had 
a telescope with me, and there were only a few passing clouds below 
me. 

‘T enclose rough sketches made by me on the road from Bayazid to 
Diardin on our return, the pencil sketch or outline taken very near 
Bayazid, the other from a higher point at about 20 to 25 miles from 
Ararat, further on the road. In this the clouds would not clear 
from Lesser Ararat, which is to the right. You will see from the 
sketches that the slope is easy, and the difficulty has been very much 
exaggerated, 

‘I saw very fine ibex on the mountain, and lay for some time on the 
snow watching them on the ridges of rock which run down the slopes. 
Near the summit there is not a single point of rock to be seen—all is 
snow and no ice. 

‘Bayazid is a very interesting place, one of the halting places on the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand, and many coins, both Roman and Grecian, 
are found there. ‘The ruins and sculptures on the rocks, also galleries 
and staircases in the solid rock, are well worth examining.’ 

The following is an extract from a letter of the late Major A. J. 
Fraser (afterwards Colonel Fraser, C.B.), dated Erzeroum, July 27, 
1856 :— 

‘A fortnight ago I had a most narrow escape of losing my life. I 
had proceeded to Persia, partly on duty, partly for pleasure, and being 
near Mount Ararat, determined to try and ascend the great peak, in 
which no one had succeeded, according to the universal testimony of 
the natives, since the days of the Flood. It is higher than Mont Blane, 
and therefore covered with snow and ice towards the top. When within 
a few hundred feet of the summit, while crossing an almost perpen- 
dicular glacier,* I suddenly slipped, and was shot downwards with 


* Tt does not seem that there is any true glacier on the mountain. Mr. Bryce 
says ‘the nearest thing to one is the accumulation of avalanche snow in the great 
chasm on the NE. side of the mountain, which almost attains the dignity of a 
‘‘olacier remanié.” Hard slopes of névé are probably meant.’ 
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the speed of lightning upwards of 1,000 feet; but instead of being dashed 
to pieces on the rocks at the foot of the glacier, some 4,000 feet below, 
I was stopped by the sprinkling of snow lying on the surface of the 
ice being pushed before me, which at length formed a sufficient heap 
to arrest my further progress. I need not say that I became insensible 
from the rapidity with which I shot over the surface of the ice, as 
my breath was quite stopped, being at an elevation of about 17,000 
feet at the moment. But I had presence of mind enough to retain 
possession of my ice-staff as I fell, by the aid of which, after three 
hours’ anxious and most fatiguing labour, I at length got off the surface 
of the glacier without further accident. I, however, had both hands 
frost-bitten to the second joints of the fingers, but they recovered, 
though I cannot yet feel them. It does not, however, prevent my 
using them, as you see. 

‘J afterwards succeeded in reaching the top of Ararat, as did all the 
party on that or a subsequent day, being the first persons who have 
done so since the days of Noah. It created an immense sensation 
among all the peoples around Ararat, as they believed it impossible. 

“A s.ecial report has been made to the Sultan by the Governor of 
the Province. I felt very thankful for my miraculous escape from 
death, though I said little to my companions. I ascended the moun- 
tain quite alone, and in a different direction from my companions, 
which much increased my danger, as, had I lain there all night, the cold 
would have killed me. I fellasleep thrice on the summit alone from the 
intense cold, and got back to the tents of the Koords, with whom we 
were staying, at midnight, having been twenty hours on foot, and quite 
alone. 

‘] have only just returned here, having afterwards visited Persia, 
and am obliged to start to-morrow for Kars, the Russian Governor 
having come here to offer to surrender the fortress and province, and I 
go back with him to assist in the ceremony.’ 


THE FQTE OF THE FRENCH ALPINE CLUB, 
ANNECY, 1876. 


Soon after noon, on a broiling day in August, a huge figure clad in 
iron mail, with a dusky-white plume that waved in the breeze, might 
have been seen slowly approaching the town of Annecy. I’rom the crowd 
which was gathered it was plain that his arrival was expected, and 
from its gay appearance one might fairly infer that the good people of 
Annecy were in a state of pleasurable anticipation, and prepared with 
a hearty welcome for the coming guest. It was the engine of the 
train from Aix-les-Bains, bringing the host of visitors who were flocking 
to the first féte of the French Alpine Club. Presently order emerges 
from the chaos of the railway station. The local band heads the pro- 
cession, followed by strong detachments from the Italian and Swiss 
Alpine Clubs, in full mountaineering costume; then come the 
French visitors, and the Savoy section in great strength brings up the 
rear. Who shall describe the banners, the elaborate badges and 
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decorations, or the enthusiasm of the spectators as the procession winds 
its way through the streets to the Hotel de Ville? M. Joanne, the 
President of the French Alpine Club, is, in the eyes of Annecy, a 
greater man than the President of the Republic ; the chiefs of the foreign 
detachments are more interesting personages for the time than Prince 
Bismarck or Mr. Disraeli. The Prefect of the department himself 
abdicates his official greatness, and appears in the higher dignity of an 
alpiniste. The whole town bows down before the genius of moun- 
taineering ; its insignia are the most distinguished badges of honour. 
Nowhere, not even at the winter dinner of the Alpine Club, is its 
special culte so honoured as in the place selected for an Alpine festival 
—nowhere else can the mountaineer plume himself upon being a very 
fine fellow for pursuing his favourite amusement. Why, oh why, are 
there no Alpine towns in England, ready to spend and be spent in doing 
honour to the heroes of Monte Rosa and the Matterhorn, of the Schreck- 
horn and Elbruz ? 

‘But where ave the English?’ Annecy asks, and asks in vain. The 
local committee, in their thoughtful care for their visitors, had specially 
told off one of their number, who spoke English fluently, to receive and 
look after the expected representatives of the Alpine Club; and as he 
had not discovered a single Englishman at the railway station, he was 
supposed to have fuiled in his duty. ‘We know there is at least one 
coming, as he has written for rooms for himself and two ladies.’ Un- 
luckily, the representative of our Club had been better than his word, 
and, having arrived the evening before, was at that moment thinking 
that possibly he ought to have managed to fall into the procession which 
had just filed under the hotel windows—thinking also that he was 
rather an impostor, since another member of the Club had also arrived 

overnight who had the highest of all titles to represent it, at any rate 
in the country which owns the best part of the chain of Mont Blanc. 
We hastened across to the Hétel de Ville, where we were received 
with the most hearty kindness, and then, returning to fetch the ladies, 
went on board one of the two lake steamers. he first item in the pro- 
gramme of the entertainment was a tour of the lake of Annecy in one 
of these steamers, which, while showing us its varied beauties, gave 
all parties an opportunity for making acquaintance with each other. 
Then came a visit to the temporary museum, containing every variety 
of Alpine gear, and then the banquet. 

It is commonly regarded as an essentially English idea to make a 
dinner form a necessary part of every public gathering which partakes 
at all of the festival character. Whether it be from the intrinsic ex- 
cellence of this idea, or that Alpine Clubs are an institution of English 
origin, certain it is that the fétes of our foreign Alpine brethren always 
include at least one such dinner, with the usual complement of after- 
dinner oratory, and Annecy offered no exception to the rule. On the 
contrary, the entertainment in the theatre at Annecy, to which more 
than 200 sat down, showed the determination of the local managers to 
do the thing in the best style, their devotion even reaching the pitch 
of excluding some of themselves when the number of expectant guests 
proved too large for the space available. Besides the usual decorations 
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of flags and evergreens, the stage of the theatre was arranged to repre- 
sent an Alpine scene—cool and refreshing to the eye in the heat of the 
crowded assembly. Two rival choral societies discoursed alternate 
music from the boxes, so long as the dinner lasted, vying with each 
other not only in the excellence but in the loudness of their perform- 
ances, to an extent which became slightly deafening to those who 
happened to have been placed close under the most energetic of the 
two. Indeed, we might once or twice have been willing to exchange 
our seats of honour near the head of the horseshoe for less distin- 
guished places, in order to hear the really excellent music to better 
advantage. At length even Alpine appetites were satisfied, and the 
oratory began. When the first speaker drew from his pocket a roll of 
paper, and proceeded to read his very eloquent discourse of welcome, in 
the name of the Annecy section, to the French club in general, and to 
the various foreign representatives, the thought that crossed the mind 
of one at least of those representatives was one of regret at not having 
known beforehand that such a proceeding was admissible. How much 
easier it would have been to concoct one’s speech beforehand, and 
have one’s lame French touched up by some trusty friend, than to 
rely on the inspiration of the moment! But it was too late then, 
happily ; for the local papers, in their reports of the féte, gave at full 
length the written orations, but not being enterprising enough to em- 
ploy reporters, regretted their inability to give more than the names of 
the other speakers. What a prospect, to have an after-dinner speech, 
with its jokes or sentiments, that in themselves are not made to keep, 
first rendered flat by passing through the pen, and then published in 
the halting utterances of a foreigner, and that in French, of all lan- 
guages! ‘Truly, our misfortunes are often disguised blessings. One 
speech, that of the Prefect of Haute-Savoie, deserves special mention 
for both eloquence and humour; but the most noteworthy thing about 
the speeches in general was the political flavour introduced into them, 
especially by the Italians, who were effusive in the expression, rather 
ill-timed at an avowedly international gathering, of their very natural 
sympathy for the recent misfortunes of France. As there were no 
Germans present, this might have passed ;_ but the transference of Savoy 
to France was a still more uncomfortable topic to handle, and alto- 
gether one felt rather relieved when the programme had been completed, 
and the guests escaped out of the heated atmosphere of the theatre into 
the fresh night air. 

Once again we were conducted down to the quay, and on board one 
of the small steamers, which promptly put out into the lake, and 
pottered about at the distance of half a mile or so from shore, just far 
enough to enable us to see the illuminations to advantage. ‘ Féte 
Vénitienne’ was the evening attraction announced in the official pro- 
gramme, and doubtless the managers knew what they were talking 
about ; at any rate, the sight was worthy of the queen of the Adriatic. 
The whole of the lake-front of the town—buildings, quays, gardens— 
was hung with lamps, as were the tiny islands lying a little way off 
the shore, and rafts bearing bonfires floated about on the still waters. 
he feu Vartifice, though scarcely worthy of the rest of the illumina- 
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tion, contributed not a little to the effect of the whole, bringing now a 
building, now a group of trees, into startling vividness of outline. In 
every direction on the distant hills fires blazed, while, as if to show 
how easily Nature could surpass art, blue summer lightning flashed up 
every few minutes from behind the hills on the eastern shore of the 
lake, paling the ineffectual fires of the illumination. Whether it was 
the interest of this additional spectacle, attracting attention in opposite 
directions alternately, or through some mismanagement, the tiny 
steamer presently began to roll in a most threatening manner, as the 
spectators on board shifted ever so little from one side to the other. It 
had not developed any such crankiness in the afternoon, when the 
crowd of passengers was far greater; and the ladies were not ill-pleased 
when the cruise was over, and with it the day’s entertainment. 

If the members of the Alpine Club desire to know what took place 
at the meeting which occupied the whole morning of August 14, they 
may find a full report in the interesting narrative of M. Descostes, 
Secretary of the Chambéry section of the French Alpine Club. To 
explain why no account can be given here at first hand would be to 
unfold a melancholy tale of misconduct on the part of the representa- 
tives of the Club, of amiable weakness in the one officially bound to 
work through the programme, of insidious temptation on the part of 
his unoflicial colleague. The heat, moreover, was enough to roast all 
sense of moral obligation out of us; to stroll ata mile an hour through the 
quaint shady streets was labour severe enough to demand repeated iced 
drinks; what would it have been to sit in a crowded meeting, with ice 
every where (in the papers read), and not a drop to drink in beer or 
lemonade ! 

The Prefect cut the morning’s work a little short by inviting some 
dozen of the leading men in the French Alpine Club and the foreign 
representatives to a most sumptuous dejeuner; his welcome was as 
warm as the weather, and his champagne as cool as we could have 
wished to be. How the energetic gentlemen fared who left his hos- 
pitable table to ‘personally conduct’ the parties which started imme- 
diately afterwards for three or four different mountain excursions, we are 
again unable to record, for the entire English contingent started that after- 
noon for Chamonix. But if one may judge by the fury and duration 
of the storm which burst upon us before we reached St. Martin, there 
must have been a good many wet jackets among the ascenstonnistes 
that evening. But the sky was clear again before morning, and the 
sunrise views from the Parmelan and Tournette must have been grand 
indeed if they surpassed the view of Mont Blane which was before 
our eyes as we ate our early breakfast in the balcony of the little inn 
at St. Martin. H. B. G. 


ALPINE NOTES. 


Dents pes Bouquetins.—Dear Sir,—I have pleasure in making a 
correction of some remarks in my last article relating to the first ascent 
of the Dents des Bouquetins. The remarks referred to were founded 
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on the repeated assurances of my guide, M. Anzevui (the Judge), who 
seems to have taken advantage of a very small basis of fact to throw 
doubt on an ascent which, after the details given by Mr. Hamilton, 
everyone will admit was practically complete. My experience is an- 
other proof that before accepting a guide’s version, however circum- 
stantial, of an earlier ascent, it is always desirable to consult those he 
has accompanied. I need not say that I much regret not to have had 
an opportunity of talking the matter over with Mr. Hamilton before 
the article appeared, 
Yours, &c., 
A. Cusr. 

Mr. Hamilton’s note is subjoined. 

Dear Sir,—In your interesting account of your ascent of the Dent 
des Bouquetins, published in the last ‘ Journal,’ you say, on the autho- 
rity of the Judge, ‘The gentleman who made the first and only previous 
ascent was contented to remain at this point,’—that is a point some 
distance below the summit. And again, ‘The Judge on that occasion 
unroped himself and went on alone to the top.’ You must have been 
misinformed, as these statements are inaccurate. 

I made the first ascent with Anzevui and Vuignier (the tailor), and 
we hit the last ridge almost exactly at the gap you mention (‘A. J.’ p. 
140), probably a little lower than you did. We all three went on to 
the summit, there being no reason why we should not do so. Whenon 
the top Anzevui unroped himself and built a stone man on the literally 
highest point. My card passed from my hands into his when he was 
actually alongside the cairn. This shows that the point where I stood 
was, to all intents and purposes, the summit. Considering it so, I did 
not think it necessary to take my stand beside Anzevui. He invited 
me to do so, but I declined, with a remark to the effect that it would be 
mere bravado, and that there was not room for me to remain there 
while he was building the cairn. 

In the case of a second-class peak the question of priority is of no 
great importance. Yet, as an account of my ascent has already ap- 
peared in the ‘ Journal’ (vol. vi. p. 28), I ought not, I think, to allow a 
doubt to be thrown on it, without explaining the facts, and I therefore, 
with your consent, propose to forward a copy of this letter to the editor 
for insertion among ‘ Alpine Notes.’ Yours truly, 

A. B. Hamizron. 

Tue Granpe Casse.—Dear Sir,—Your correspondent, M. Henri 
Cordier, in a note in the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ No. 54, on an ascent of the 
Grande Casse, describes a point some distance from the summit as ‘no 
doubt the spot where Mr. Mathews stopped.’ M. Cordier is mistaken, 

When I made the ascent in August, 1860, the snow aréte extended 
to, and covered, the highest rocks, and overhung the great mural pre- 
cipice which descends to the Val Champagny. This was the summit 
which we reached, and there was no other. But as the weight of our 
party would have inevitably brought down the cornice, we were com- 
pelled to halt when our heads were about five feet below the crest of 
the aréte. 

In the autunin of 1860 the snow on the high Alps was exceptionally 
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heavy ; in any other season, and especially after the lapse of 16 years, the 

snow aréte may have been very different from the form in which I 

found it. Yours, &c., Wm. Martuews. 
Feb. 9, 1877. 

TITIAN AND THE ITaLIAN ALPINE CLus.—The ‘ Adriatico,’ a Vene- 
tian newspaper, gives some details as to the monument to be erected to 
Titian on the tercentenary of his death at Pieve di Cadore, his native 
place. It will consist of a statue raised on an ornamental pedestal. 
The figure, which is spoken of with high praise, has been designed by 
Signor Antonio dal Zotto, « Venetian sculptor. It is somewhat over 
life-size. ‘The whole effect of the figure is full of life, and expresses at 
the same time the calm repose of age, the natural vivacity of the artist, 
and the dignity of genius. It will stand with the face turned towards 
the cottage in which he first saw the light, and on whose walls—as tra- 
dition tells—his youthful hand traced the first lines; the proud and 
keen pinnacles of the Marmarole which, true artist and true Cadorin, 
he never forgot, even among the homage of the great, will form a 
worthy coronet behind his head.’ 

The pedestal, which will be 12 feet in height and of white marble, 
is from the designs of Ghedina, the painter of Cortina d’ Ampezzo, 
known to all visitors of the ‘ Aquila Nera.’ The statue will be cast by 
the brothers De Poli, of Vittorio. 

Titian is sometimes called ‘ the first painter of mountains.’ Anyone 
who has studied the works of Bellini or Cima da Conegliano at Venice 
knows this claim to be untenable. But it is true that in the pictures 
and drawings of the Cadorino, mountain scenery took a new pro- 
minence in art. The Italian Alpine Club, by holding their annual 
meeting this year at Auronzo, in August, so as to allow Members and 
their guests to take part in the ceremony at the public erection of the 
monument, intend to pay an appropriate tribute to this side of the great 
painter’s genius. 

It may be hoped that the meeting will have the effect of introducing 
many Italians to a part of Italy to which, as yet, they have not done 
justice. In Hngland Mr. Ball, Mr. Gilbert, Mr. L. Stephen, the author 
of ‘ Zigzagging amongst Dolomites,’ Miss Edwards, and Mr. White 
have dwelt on the fantastic beauties of the Venetian Alps. In Austria 
Dr. P. Grohmann and others have climbed and mapped them. We 
doubt if there is even a guidebook description of them in Italian. 

There will also be a meeting of some sections of the Italian Alpine 
Club at Gressoney on the 2nd of August, at which Members of Foreign 
Clubs are invited to be present. 

Tue WEISSMIES FROM SIMPLON TO SAAs.—Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Jackson 
and Mr, J. H. A. Peebles, with Peter Schlegel, Ulrich Rubi of Grin- 
delwald, and Jean Martin of Vissoire, as guides, passed the night of 
August 16 in the chalets at the head of Laquin Thal. 

On the following morning they crossed the Laquin Glacier above the 
ice-fall, taking the rocks facing the NE., and on the right of the snow 
couloir. Three rocks were followed as directly towards S. as possible, 
occasionally varied by snow slopes (steep and in bad condition, requiring 
care) until a cornice was reached, which had to be cut through, landing 
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them on the northern aréte, and they then gained the summit by an 

easy ascent in about 20 m., descending to Saas by the Zwischbergen 

Pass. 

It is advisable to sleep out and start early, as numerous stones and 
large masses of ice begin falling very soon after sunrise, making dan- 
gerous an expedition otherwise extremely enjoyable and not too long. 

Scuoser Txor~.—Captain Clayton desires to call attention to the 
eligibility of the Schober Thérl as a route from Kals to Lienz. The 
way cannot be missed; the scenery at the head of the Debaut Thal is 
fine, and the walk through the forests in the lower part of the valley 
very pleasant. Times: From Kals to summit of Pass, 5 hrs.; thence 
to Lienz, 7 hrs., walking up easily with long halts. 

Scuioss WetssenstetN.—Dr. Joseph Drexler writes from Vienna 
to recommend Schloss Weissenstein, a quarter of an hour distant from 
Windisch-Matrei, at the SW. base of the Glockner group, as a pleasant 
resting-place. ‘The large pile has been recently restored and accom- 
modated for the reception of tourists and families. It is situated on 
an elevated crag, only accessible from the E. by a char-road, and com- 
mands an imposing view of the whole valley and the surrounding 
mountains. The apartments are comfortably, some of them even 
elegantly, furnished, the garden laid out with taste, and the woods are 
quite close to the house. The fare is excellent, and cleanliness and 
neatness prevail. There are steam, cold, and shower baths, and 
a mineral spring. ‘ Pension” is two florins, exclusive of rooms and 
wine. The collection of old weapons may interest an antiquarian, and 
the mineralogist will be surprised by a sort of iron pyrites of fuscous 
aspect and brazen fracture; they are said to be found nowhere else. 

‘The neighbourhood is rich in Alpine allurements. I would only 
mention the Kalser Thérl and the Tauern Thérl; the path to the former 
has been improved, and made practicable for horses. It offers to the 
east views of the Gross Glockner and Schober Gruppe, to the west of the 
Venediger, and a whole series of other highly respectable acclivities. 
From the Pragerleiter, in the Tauernthal, the Gross Venediger can be 
easily ascended. 

‘Strangers are warned not to be deceived by the jealousy of the new 
establishment which prevails among the neighbouring innkeepers and 
their servants.’ 

Errata.—Mr. Coolidge sends the following list of corrections in his 
recent paper, based on the lately published French map :— 

P. 58, line 26, for ‘2,898’ read ‘ 2,893.’ 

7 » 27, after ‘2,887 métres’ insert ‘ Puy Gri (2,960 métres).’ 

» 5, 28, for ‘2,827 métres’ read ‘ 2,709 métres.’ 

P.59, ,, 17, add: ‘The new “ Carte des Frontiéres franguises,” just published, 
gives an admirable and accurate survey of the ground included in 
this paper. Vide ten sheets named “ Allevard,” “S. Jean de Mau- 
rienne,” and “ Bourg d’Oisans.” ’ 


9 » 28, for ‘2,550’ read ‘ 2,558.’ 
” SU Eas! len fot, O0se 
i 30) e990" 4 -2:0862 


,», 80-1, for ‘Roche du Bond Basse (2,996 métres) ' (this last name is very 
indistinet in the copy of the map) read ‘Roche du Bon- 
homme (2,908 and 2,896 métres),’ 
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P. 59, line 32, for ‘ sinks suddenly ’ read ‘ runs on.’ 
is », 82 and 38, for ‘Crenier’ ,, ‘ Grenier.’ 
Pr », 382, for ‘2,390 métres’ read ‘2,890 métres.’ 
7 », 88, dele ‘ again.’ 
. 5 » Jor ‘Lellard’ read ‘ Pellard.’ 
# » 34, ,, ‘2,836 métres’ read ‘2,886 métres.” 
” De Mie oy CSUR ce Py SHU gk 
DE, mk 5 S26 o 2, BEB SP 
» 9» » 21, 5, ‘Buille’ read ‘ Buffle.’ 
5 OS, yy 1 Clb gy Cay 
» 97, ,,  4in ‘New Expeditions,’ for ‘June 24’ read ‘June 23.’ 
5, 98, ,, 18, for ‘Combe de Val Froide’ read ‘ Combe Froide.’ 
my th mp Uh ay Sh OG? 
» 100,,, 22, 24, for ‘ Alvan’ read ‘ Alvau.’ 
» 101,,, 8 from bottom, for ‘ Lepénu’ read ‘ Lepéna.’ 
», 106,,, 19, 21 from bottom, for ‘La Tour Noire’ read ‘Le Tour Noir.” 
» 115,,, 4, for ‘August 17’ read ‘ August 7.’ 


REVIEW. 
LES FASTES DU MONT BLANC.* 


We find in this volume two inconsistent statements of its design. 
By the title and the preface, written in this case by the publisher, we 
are led to expect a monograph of Mont Blanc. On the other hand, 
the author, in his epilogue, says very honestly that he makes no pre- 
tension to have written a history of the mountain, and that his aim 
has been simply to seek out and string together the most interesting 
records of French ascents. It is in keeping with this that the existence 
of any route to the top except by the Grand Mulets is only shown by 
a single remark on one of the last pages. A book thus limited may 
possibly be accepted at Chamonix as a history of Mont Blanc; but it 
is astonishing that anyone living at Geneva should put it forward in 
such a light, 

The opening chapters throw a welcome gleam on the early annals of 
Chamonix before its so-called discovery in 1743. We hear of proofs 
of Roman presence in milestones, in remains of an aqueduct (?) found 
in cutting the new road from Sallenches, and in an inscription dis- 
covered near Passy, recording the passage of a Propretor. In 1091 
A.p, Aymon, Count of Geneva, gave to the Abbey of St. Michael de 
la Clusaz, ‘omnem campum munitum, cum appendiciis suis, ex acqua 
que vocatur Desa et rupe que vocatur alba usque ad Balmas ’—all 
the fortified plain, with its appurtenances, from the torrent called the 
Desa (Diosaz), and the rock called the ‘White Rock,’ as far as Les 
Balmes (Col de Balme). M. d’Arve translates ‘le champ fortifié 
par la nature,’ and ‘ Mont Blanc ;’ and it is tempting to follow him. 
But we confess to doubts whether ‘ munitum’ was likely to be used in 
that age in the sense he gives it, and may not rather refer to some arti- 


* Les Fastes du Mont Blane: Ascensions célébres et Catastrophes depuis M. de 
Saussure jusqua nos jours. Genbve: Librairie A. Véresoff. 1876. 
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ficial additions to the natural defences of the valley. The identification 
of the ‘ Rupes alba’ with Mont Blanc sounds hazardous; in the eleventh 
century men were, like children, more apt to notice a crag or boulder 
by the wayside than a Mont Blanc above their heads. But it isa re- 
markable fact that M. d’Arve’s translation obtains serious support from 
Mercator’s Atlas, published in 1595, where the mountain mass south 
of Chamonix is called ‘ Roche Blanche.’ The monastery, which gave 
the name of La Prieuré to the chief hamlet, was founded about the 
middle of the thirteenth century. Many curious entries from its 
records are here given. In 1272 the third prior, appointing a curé 
to Val Orcine (Vallis Ursina), promised him in exchange for the 
bears killed in his parish twenty ‘sols genevois’ annually. In 1439 
the inhabitants refused to permit a new prior to take possession until 
he had sworn to respect their franchises. After 1443 frequent records 
are found of visits from the Bishops of Geneva. In 1530 a charter 
was granted by Philip of Savoy authorising a fair to be held twice 
annually in the valley. In the last century Chamonix served as an 
occasional refuge to a famous bandit, Mandrin by name, who was broken 
on the wheel at Grenoble in 1775. He seems to have left behind 
him a reputation of the Kobin Hood order, as the friend of poor 
peasants and jolly hosts, and the sworn foe of tax collectors. 

We do not know whether M. d’Arve has had recourse to the original 
authorities, or has obtained his information from a pamphlet published 
at Geneva in 1835 by Mr. Markham Sherwill. In either case he 
would have done well to tell us the date and cause of the suppression 
of the monastery, and where its records may now be studied. They 
ought surely to contain some notices bearing on the alleged frequent 
passages of the Col du Géant, and might possibly aid in ascertaining 
the periods at which the Alpine glaciers have advanced and retreated 
within the last few centuries. 

M. d’Arve is of course fully justified, from a literal point of view, 
in ridiculing the notion of Chamonix having been discovered in the last 
century. Butalthough known to its pastors and masters, and not more 
wholly unconnected than any other remote corner of Savoy with the 
movements of the world, the valley and its glaciers had remained un- 
appreciated until the visit of our countrymen. ‘They were the first to 
recognise the splendours which had for centuries displayed themselves 
in vain before the eyes of peasants, priors, brigands, and bishops. 
Their journey prepared the way for the great army of tourists, and 
was the first sign of the new enthusiasm which was to bear fruit both 
in the Odes of Shelley and Coleridge, and in the feats of an Alpine 
Club. If the true discoverer is he who reveals in familiar things 
qualities and uses hitherto undetected, Pococke and Wyndham may still 
be called the discoverers of Chamonix. 

The story of Balmat’s struggles and success is well told, and is fol- 
lowed by extracts from De Saussure’s interesting narrative. Who was 
‘Woldley,’ the Englishman who followed De Saussure in 1787, and 
made the last ascent in the eighteenth century ? 

It was not till 1834 that the first f'renchman, the Count de Tilly, 
reached the top of Mont Blanc. His courage was rewarded by a 
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remarkable vision. ‘ A centre des plaines de la Lombardie, Milan res- 
semblant 4 un village blanchatre. A l’extrémité de cette plaine im- 
mense je crus voir Venise, qui paraissait un point noir au fond du golfe 
Adriatique, semblable 4 un alcyon planant au-dessus des flots!’ After 
this poetical climber come the records of other ascents, scientific, medi- 
cal, photographic, artistic. The selection, bearing in mind the restric- 
tion to French writers imposed on himself by the author, is well made. 

M. @’Arve refers to the amusing inventions of the elder Dumas, 
whose Martigny bear is a worthy companion to his Caucasian wolves. 
He says nothing of the ‘ Voyage au Mont Blanc’ of another celebrated 
Frenchman, M. Victor Hugo. Sainte-Beuve, writing in 1832, refers to 
the existence of a MS. with this title. Has it been printed since? If 
not, the French Alpine Club would do a good service to Alpine litera- 
ture by obtaining its publication. 

It is, however, as a record of the catastrophes on Mont Blanc that 
the book most nearly comes up to the promise of its title. From 1820 
to 1874 the mountain has had twenty-four victims. Of these, eleven 
perished together in the inexplicable calamity of September 5, 1870, 
when a large caravan, including eight guides and porters, were lost 
almost on the path to safety. 

M. d’Arve has refrained from attempts to deduce any moral from 
past disasters, when to do so would have involved criticism on Cha- 
monix guides. ‘Towards travellers he is not so scrupulous. For 
instance, he does not hesitate to attribute the accident to Mr. James 
Young to the absence of guides, and to assert that even a porter would 
have hindered the party from attempting the ‘ancien passage,’ although 
on the very next page he has to recount a fatal accident which hap- 
pened on the same spot two months later to a party which included a 
due proportion of guides and porters. Concerning the last deaths on 
Mont Blane the writer only quotes a vague entry from the records of 
the Chamonix bureau, which he makes the text for some singularly 
misplaced remarks. A gentleman who can translate articles from the 
‘Saturday Review’ has no excuse for being so ill-informed. 

This brings us to the gravest fault we have to find with M. d’Arve. 
It is very hard to understand on what principle the Matterhorn accident, 
or the death by lightning of an English lady on the Schilthorn, is 
mentioned at all in a volume in which the accidents on the Col du 
Géant in 1860 and 1873, so much more closely connected with Mont 
Blane and Chamonix, find no place. If the author thought it ex- 
pedient to go out of his way to tell again these sad stories, he ought at 
least to have been careful to tell them accurately. The ‘ premiére 
relation’ of the Matterhorn accident, apparently copied from some 
small newspaper, is from beginning to end a mass of misstatements, and 
it reproduces the malevolent and stupid gossip of the time. Its publica- 
tion after the appearance of Mr. Whymper’s book is perfectly inex- 
cusable, 

M. d’Arve will consult his own interest also in suppressing, at 
the earliest possible moment, his commentaries on the same event. 
The scene at the Hotel d’Angleterre there described was disgraceful to 
all concerned, and we cannot sufliciently express our astonishment that 
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anyone holding the position of a magistrate should have been the 
leading actor in it. 

English names and titles in this book are treated in the way we have 
long been accustomed to from French writers. We begin with ‘ Sir 
Powke,’ ‘ Pokoke’ and ‘ Pocoke’—the companion of Wyndham appears 
under all three aliases—and go on to ‘Sir Whymper,’ ‘ Doctor Wills,’ 
and ‘ Captain Forbes.’ 

The Chamonix list of ascents printed at the end is a curiosity. 
M. d’Arve mildly hints that this official document is not ‘absolument 
irréprochable au point de vue de la précision la plus rigoureuse.’ We 
should rather think not! Some of the names recorded as having been 
borne by the English adventurers may be capable of identification, as, 
for instance, Baufroy (Col.) Wansithait, Macomb, Lobrigth John Bart. 
We may make out the meaning of such strange entries as ‘ Tuckett 
Melchior, J.’ or ‘ Oxford Georges,’ but who can the climbers be who 
‘are entered as Undretl, Haces, Richowhor, Theboluman, Whedul- 
Gordiom, Truly, and Roarer? Who now would willingly cross a 
shaky bridge with a man weighted with such a name as Enslechndwom, 
or venture, within hearing of the tottering avalanche, to call by 
name on Hirslacehndzous ? They were bold men in those days; and yet 
they belonged to the comparatively recent period of 1854-5. Few will 
feel tempted to accept M. d’Arve’s invitation to add their names to the 
‘Grand Livre du Mont Blanc.’ Future climbers are more likely to 
imitate the judicious conduct of the Englishman who, with just fore- 
bodings of the immortality which might otherwise await him, wrote 
himself down simply as ‘ un anonyme.’ 

There is much we could wish added, and some things we should like to 
see altered or omitted, in M. d’Arve’s volume. But it isa decided contri- 
bution to the material which awaits the future historian of Mont 
Blane. In one way it may do valuable service. No one can read it with- 
out recognising that, however easy the ascent of Mont Blanc may be for 
men in good health, in settled weather, and with ordinary precautions, 
the absence of any of these conditions may turn it in a moment into 
one of the most dangerous excursions in the Alps. For the pains he 
has been at to make this fact apparent M. d’Arve deserves the thanks 
of all ambitious visitors to Chamonix, and of their relatives. 

We will conclude with a suggestion which we believe is a practical 
one. What good reason is there why a small hut should not be es- 
tablished close to the top of Mont Blanc? On the southern rocks a site 
could be found within fifteen minutes of the summit, and the difficulty 
of transporting the materials would not exceed that already overcome 
on the Breil side of the Matterhorn. Such a refuge would destroy 
half the dangers of the ‘ calotte,’ and would be invaluable to scientific 
observers like Professor Tyndall, or enthusiastic artists like M. Loppé. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


_ February 6, 1877.—A General Meeting of the Club was held, Mr. 
Nicnous, Vice-President, in the chair. 
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Messrs. A. P. Wickham, J. Beddard, J. E. P. Gage, U. W. T. Gage, 
F. C. Cullinan, J. Shortt, M. A. Bayfield, L. Décle, J. H. Marshall, 
and H. Duhamel were elected members of the club. 

The Honorary Secretary presented the accounts for the year 1876, 
which, after some discussion as to the expediency of increase accom- 
modation and of further expenditure on the library, were passed. 

Mr. Cust read a paper on ‘The Ascent of the Matterhorn without 
Guides.’ 

Mr. Grorce thought that Mr. Cust and his party had exactly hit the 
mean between what could and what could not be done without guides. 
Expeditions without guides were, no doubt, highly enjoyable, but were 
only justifiable when the members of the party had first qualified them- 
selves for the work by the training which all authorities agreed was 
necessary to make a good mountaineer. ‘This training was in effect to 
be obtained only by giving earnest attention to the pursuit—by 
employing for several years thoroughly good guides, and closely watch- 
ing and wherever possible imitating their methods. It was also espe- 
cially important, in the case of an expedition without guides, to observe 
strictly the rule of beating a retreat on the first indication of bad 
weather. 

Mr. Nicnors agreed with the remarks made by Mr. George, and espe- 
cially with those dwelling on the danger of bad weather in the case of 
amateurs. He believed that the power possessed by many guides of 
tracking their way over difficult rocks in mist and storms was beyond 
the reach of unprofessional climbers. 

March 6, 1877.—A General Meeting was held, Mr. Hincutirr, the 
President, in the chair. 

Messrs. J. E. H. Peyton, W. O. Moseley, C. Burlingham, A. A. 
Pearson, the Rev. F. M. Beaumont, and Mons. F. Grin were elected 
members of the club. 

Mr. G. EH. Foster read the paper printed in the present number on 
the ‘Ascent of the Eiger from the Eiger Joch.’ 

Mr. Wattrotu suggested the practicability of a direct ascent by the 
rocks above the Higer hole. 

Mr. Hartiey, who had tried to ascend the mountain by the ridge 
running down to Grindelwald, stated that he had spent 54 hours in 
cutting steps up the ice slope to reach the aréte. This, owing to its 
jagged character, he had found impracticable. 

April 10, 1877.—A General Meeting was held, Mr. C. E. Marurws, 
Vice-President, in the chair. Messrs. H. Jones and M. H. Jones 
were elected Members of the Club. 

Mr. 'T’. Mrppiemore read the paper printed in the present number 
on ‘ New Expeditions from the Tschierva Glacier,’ 

At the last two meetings some discussion took place with regard to 
a proposed alteration of the first paragraph of rule 12, which would 
enable the Committee to recommend for election persons distinguished 
in Alpine science, literature, or art, without any reference to a ‘moun- 
taineering’ qualification. The proposals made with this object were 
not, however, carried by the requisite two-thirds majority, and the rule 
therefore remained unchanged. 
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MounTAINS AND MOUNTAINEERING IN THE Far WEs?. 
By E. T. Cormman. 


\ OUNTAINEERING is still in its infancy in the United 
‘i States. The absorbing pursuit of money, the strangely 
practical character of the American mind, so averse to any- 
thing merely visionary, are quite sufficient to account for the 
absence of that passion des montagnes which is so often to be 
met with in older communities. At the same time there are 
symptoms of achange; the clubs formed of late years in Europe, 
on the model of the Alpine Club, have at length found an echo 
in the Far West, and one has been formed at Denver, Colorado, 
which is a healthy sign, and a proof of a growing love of moun- 
tains in that section of the community. No doubt there 
must be enterprising men on the Pacific Slope who would 
gladly seek for recreation among the mountains; but those who 
come out to the Western States do so either to make money, or 
to build up a home for themselves and families ; consequently, 
they have neither the time nor the money to spend in what 
is generally considered to be a visionary, if not a foolhardy, 
pursuit. 

The history of mountaineering in the States, has, I 
believe, never yet been written. It is time that the names of 
the pioneers who have explored the mountains of the Cascade 
Range, the most important one in the United States, should be 
rescued from oblivion. 

The following contributions to the subject may be interest- 
ing. In the year 1871, when I was at Portland, the com- 
mercial capital of Oregon, my attention was drawn to a state- 
ment in ‘ The Daily Or evonian’ of that city, under date 14th 
February, to the effect that Mr. Clarence King, U.S. Geolo- 
gist, and his associates, claimed, the previous year, to have been, 
the first to discover glaciers in all the territory of the United 
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States, Alaska excepted. Now I had discovered one on Mount 
Baker on the occasion of my second attempt upon the mountain 
in August, 1866, and pointed it out to my companions, Mr. 
John Tennent and Mr. John Bennett, both well-known settlers 
in Whatcom County. The glacier was coyered with dirt, and 
might easily have been passed unnoticed by anyone unacquainted 
with glaciers, as was the case with my companions, who had 
never seen one before.* Since that, on the occasion of the suc- 
cessful ascent of the mountain, I diveorer ed four other glaciers, 
which, availing ourselves of our rights as explorers, we named; 
and I recorded the same in ‘ Harper’s Magazine’ above men- 
tioned. Independently of this I had two years before foretold 
to Dr. Robert Brown and others then at Victoria, that there 
must be large glaciers on Mount Baker, well knowing from 
my experience in the Alps that such immense snowfields on 
slopes more or less steep could not exist without their being 
the reservoirs of, or feeders to, glaciers. Thus it was at once 
evident that the above-mentioned statement as to the discovery 
of glaciers by Mr. Clarence King and his associates was an 
error. A letter then appeared in the same paper. It bore 
the initials only of the writer, who stated that, while engaged 
on the North-west Boundary Survey, he had travelled through 
the country at the base of Mount Baker, and through the 
Cascade Mountains, North and East of it, and been an eye- 
witness to the existence of glaciers as early as September 
1858; that the formal report of this journey or survey was 
then in the State Department, and should be in course of pre- 
paration for Congress. Pursuing the enquiry, I find among my 
notes taken at the time, that, in the year 1840, Lieut.-Colonel 
Gordon Granger, U.S. A., visited the glaciers of Mount Hood, 
an account of which was reported to Colonel Loring, and after- 
wards transmitted by General P. F. Smith to the War Depart- 
ment. In 1850, Mr. Thomas J. Dryer, now Judge Dryer, of 
Por tland, Oregon, who was then editor of * The Weekly Ore- 
gonian,’ made. the first ascent of Mount St. Helen’s, and in 
August 1854, in company with W. Lake, he made the first 
ascent of Mount Hood, and published accounts of the two 
ascents in the said newspaper. In 1856, Lieut., now General, 

PACE eae, of the nis PANNE U.S. iA, son an attempt to 


* This glacier was named ‘Discovery. I introduced it in the 
general view of the mountain in ‘THarper’s Magazine’ for November 
1869, under the title of ‘Mountaineering on the Pacifie;’ but the 
engraver did not do justice to my drawing. Its locality is indicated 
by the word ‘glacier’ at the bottom of the woodcut. 
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ascend Mount Rainier, which was unsuccessful; but he exa- 
mined the glacier of Nisqually, made a drawing of it, and re- 
ported the expedition to Colonel Case, then commanding at Fort 
Steilacoom. 

Lastly, the Chuchehum glaciers, in the neighbourhood of the 
Skagit river, and of Mount Baker, as also the Rocky Mountain 
glacier near the national boundary, were fully reported on by 
George Gibbs, then the geologist of the North-west Boundary 
Survey, in 1861. This latter statement appeared in ‘ The 
Engineering and Mining Journal’ of New York, May 16th, 
1871. 

It would thus appear, as far as I am aware, that in the year 
1840, Lieut.-Colonel Gordon Granger, U.S.A., was the first 
discoverer of glaciers within the limits of the United States. 
It is not certain whether he travelled on one. That in 1856, 
Lieut., now General, A. V. Kautz, U.S.A., examined the gla- 
cier of Nisqually on Mount Rainier, and travelled up a portion 
of the mountain, but did not accomplish the ascent. And that 
the honour of being the first to ascend a great snow-covered 
mountain within the limits of the United States falls, I believe, 
to the before-mentioned Thomas J. Dryer, by virtue of his 
ascent of Mount St. Helen’s in the year 1850, and again in the 
year 1854 by virtue of his ascent of Mount Hood. 

The fact of Mr. Clarence King’s claim to have been the 
first discoverer of glaciers in the United States, my prior notice 
of them on Mount Baker in 1868, two years before the explo- 
rations of Mr. King, and Lieut., now General, Kautz’s discovery 
in 1856, were commented on at a meeting of the California 
Academy of Sciences. (See vol. iv. part 4, 1872.) 

An article on the subject in ‘The Daily Oregonian’ of 
March 25th, 1871, quotes a New Haven paper, which, referring 
to the March number of the ‘ American Journal of Science,’ 
says: ‘ There is no doubt that this is the first publication of 
anything of the kind, since the fact of the non-existence of gla- 
ciers in this country was commented on only afew months since 
in the well-known English scientific paper, “ Nature.” Mr. 
Coleman’s article in “ Harper’s Magazine,” above alluded to, 
disproves this claim,’ 

According to Dr. Robert Brown, the well-known botanist 
and F.R.G.S., &¢c., the Cascade Range which forms the 
Pacific Slope,* runs nearly North and South, ‘from Alaska 
down through British Columbia, Washington Territory, 


* Writers generally speak of the whole region west of the Rocky 


Mountains as the Pacific Slope. 
$2 
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and Oregon, until in the Southern portion of the last- 
named state, and in Northern California, it gets somewhat 
broken up into various spurs of the Siskiyou Range, and ex- 
tending by connecting spurs further to the East, forms the 
famous Sierra Nevada of California. The range has a breadth 
varying from 15 to 20 miles, and an average height of 7,000 feet, 
though peaks in it have, as will be shown afterwards, a much 
greater elevation. Its average distance from the Pacific Ocean 
is about 120 miles. It is the most important dividing range in 
North America, and its influence is more particularly felt in the 
difference of climate, soil, and therefore in the differences of the 
floras and faunas of the two sides of it. This range catches 
the warm moist breezes from the Pacific, discharging them in 
copious showers. It seems nearly always to be raining in these 
mountains. ‘The result is that the Western slope is clothed 
with luxuriant forests, or dotted with fertile prairies, watered 
by continuous flowing rivers or creeks. In the summer, the 
climate is (according to latitude) generally temperate, with in- 
vigorating showers; and it is in this region that the principal 
part of the agriculture of these countries is carried on, and 
where the bulk of the population is to be found. Cross the 
Cascade Range, and what a difference! Here, the country is 
covered with a dry and sandy soil, no longer clothed with 
forests, but thinly scattered with pines, watered by a few strag- 
eling creeks, with a sparse population here and there, and little 
or no cultivation, except by irrigation, sage brush covering 
large tracts. The summers are hot and parching, with rare 
showers, and the winters are cold in the extreme, with a con- 
siderable and continuous mantle of snow lying over the country, 
while the people to the West of the range are enjoying a mild 
winter with little or no snow, an advantage, it must be con- 
fessed, however, partly balanced by the wet—almost English 
—weather during this season, The broad features of the 
climate may, however, be given, when that of the country to 
the West of the Cascade Mountains is described as mild and 
temperate in the summer, not unlike that of England, and very 
wet, with little snow, in the winter; and that the meteorological 
conditions of the astern side are almost. the antipodes—warm 
and almost rainless in the summer, until we come within the 
Rocky Mountain influence, and cold and snowy in the winter.’ 
The Cascade Range is of greater interest to an Alpine tra- 
veller than any other chain in North America, for its moun- 
taius are covered with perpetual snow, and bear large glaciers ; 
whereas the Sierra Nevada and the Rocky Mountains have 
Sut little snow on their peaks, and are altogether devoid of 
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glaciers strictly so called, there being only one or two instances 
of rudimentary masses of ice in the Sierras, and the heights 
of Colorado (the Rocky Mountain Chain) being even less snowy 
than the Sierras. Professor J. D. Whitney, President of the 
California Academy of Natural Sciences, in his description of 
the latter, calls particular attention to their absence.* And 
with regard to the highest peaks of the Rocky Mountains, Pike’s 
Peak, Long’s, &c., in the neighbourhood of Denyer, Colorado, 
he says there is not even any rudimentary ice, and scarcely any 
snow. 

Another point of interest connected with the Cascade Range 
is that its main peaks are volcanic, and some of them have 
been active within the memory of man. Humboldt, in the 
fifth volume of * Cosmos’ (Béhn’s edition), gives a list of all 
the volcanoes, extinct or active, on the Pacific coast. Dr. 
Grewingk, in his work on the North-west coast of America, 
published at St. Petersburg in 1850, says there are about sixty- 
one known volcanic pe: aks in Alaska, of which only ten show 
any symptoms of activity. Thirty-seven of these peaks, vol- 
canic and otherwise, with their heights, are given in a work 
on Alaska by W. H. Dall, Director of the Scientific Corps of 
the Western Union Telegraph. 

With regard to the evidences of volcanic activity, the fol- 
lowing notes may be of interest :—Mount Baker is mentioned 
by Humboldt as ‘a large and still active voleano.’ On a first 
attempt to reach the mountain, in company with Dr. Robert 
Brown before mentioned, as we journeyed up the river Skagit 
(Skadgett), an old Indian told us that when he was a boy he 
recollected the mountain bursting out with a terrible fire and 
great smoke; that all the fish in the river were poisoned, and that 
it was two years before they could catch any more. In ascend- 
ing the stream we picked up from time to time lava and pumice- 
stone many miles from the mountain, ‘The specimens were 
rounded and water-worn, showing that a long period of years 
must haye elapsed since they were thrown out of the volcano. 
In ascending the mountain I picked up lava scoriw and tufas, 
and on passing the crater the sulphurous smell was quite over- 
powering, Mr., now the Hon., C. i. Finkboner, in charge of 
the Indian Reservation at the mouth of the river Lummi, 
which is in full view of Mount Baker, writing to the ‘ Pacific 
Tribune,’ the U.S. official paper for Washington Territory, 
under date March 30, 1867, says: ‘If may not be generally 
known tothe readers of y our jet that Mount Baker is in active 
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eruption at this time, but such is the fact. Durimg the past 
twelve or fifteen days, since the clear cold northerly winds 
have been prevailing, dense volumes of smoke have been seen 
by me and others to issue from the southern peak near the 
summit of the mountain. The Indians have a tradition that 
about thirty years ago, as near as they can compute the time, 
Mount Baker was an active, burning volcano. ‘They could 
see the fire plainly on dark nights; but about that time a 
tremendous conyulsion took place, changing the whole aspect 
of the mountain, and killing most all the salmon in Skagit river, 
since which time there has been but little seen to indicate a 
burning crater until this winter.’ This agrees with the state- 
ments of Humboldt and the old Indian before referred to. 
General Stevens, U.S.A., and Mr. Van Trump, who first 
ascended Mount Rainier in August 1870, discovered two craters. 
They detected the odour of sulphur, and observed numerous 
jets of steam, hot air, and thin smoke issuing from the crevices 
of the rocks forming the rim of the crater on the summit. 
Humboldt says: ‘It is a burning voleano, and that ‘it expe- 
rienced severe eruptions in 1841 and 1843.’ The same author de- 
scribes Mount St. Helen’s as ‘still burning and always smoking 
from the summit crater,’ and that ‘there was a great eruption 
on November 23, 1842, which, according to Frémont, covered 
everything to a great distance round with ashes and pumice.’ 
Dr. Brown says: ‘1 haye seen specimens of the ashes collected 
at the Dalles of the Columbia, fifty miles distant, during the 
eruption.’ Similarly, with regard to Mount Hood, the Rev. 
H. K. Hines, who made an ascent some years ago and communi- 
sated a paper to the * Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society,’ vol. xi. pp. 81-84, * found hot water and steam coming 
up through the cracks in the lava, and a stifling sulphurous 
vapour ascended through the same apertures.’ 

Finally, Humboldt speaks of Mount Hood as * decidedly an 
extinct volcano covered with cellular lava. I will not dwell 
upon the testimony of credible witnesses whom I have met, 
or quote any of the items which have so often appeared in the 
papers, giving instances of smoke and fire from this or that 
peak; for, forests in the neighbourhood of the mountains 
being often on fire in the summer months, it is easy to be 
deceived. 

There is one more general feature to be noticed connected 
with the mountains forming the subject of this paper. It is 
that their southerly slopes are all, as far as they have come 
under my observation, less steeply inclined than the northern 
ones, which are precipitous. 
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Glaciers.—W ith respect to glaciers on this coast, the corre- 
spondent of a San Francisco paper, writing from Sitka, the 
capital of Alaska, says that ‘all along the Alaska sea-coast, 
from the mouth of the Stikeen, many hundred miles North and 
West, is the habitat of the glacier. The first one upon which I 
laid my hand was while on an exploring expedition with Pro- 
fessor Davidson on the Lincoln last October.* It was at the 
mouth of the Chilcaht. It had a base of six miles, and ran 
up to the snowy summit of a bluff, 1,800 feet high. The ice 
reaches down to the base, the belt of land separating it from 
the water being less than 200 yards wide.’ W.H. Dall, pee 
quoted, says that ‘in lat. 57° 06’ N., long. 132° 54’ W., 
situated the first large glacier seen in the “Alexandra Nadine 
pelago, as we approach | from the South. In the winter of 
1853-54 one of the Californian ice-ships loaded with ice from 
this glacier.’ 

Glaciers are found scattered all throughout the northern 
portion of the Cascade and Coast Range, and in some of the 
northern inlets on the coast of British Columbia; notably in 
Bute Inlet, where, among others, there is a very large one 
called Tiedeman’s glacier, named, I believe, from the sur- 
veyor who first discovered it. It is estimated to be three- 
quarters of a mile wide at its termination, and much wider 
higher up. Mr. I’. Whymper, in his work on Alaska, gives a 
description of it. 

A few of the glaciers in Washington Territory and Oregon 
will be mentioned in the detailed notices to be given of each 
mountain. 

There are evidences all along the coast of the glacial period. 
On the rocks about Victoria, Vancouver Island, may be found 
remarkably fine instances of grooying and fluting, haying 
generally a North and South direction, resulting from the action 
of ice in a former age. On the mainland at Seahome, Bel- 
lingham Bay, during the construction of a tramway to the 
wharf, a piece of rock was exposed showing a remarkably fine 
grooving 90 feet in length, also having a North and South direc- 
tion, On the neighbouring islands, 1 in journeying through the 
archipelago which lies between Victoria and Bellingham Bay, 
the observant traveller cannot fail to notice sharp angular 
‘erratic boulders,’ or ‘ blocs perchés, of a grey granite, which 
may be seen resting on the darker-coloured trap formation. 

Professor J. D. Whitney, in some interesting remarks ad- 
dressed to the California Arentloreyy of Sciences in June 1868, 


* This was Jevetal yeurs since. 
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and published in their Proceedings for that year (vol. iii. pp. 
271, 272), stated that there was not any true Northern Drift 
within the states of California, Nevada, and Oregon, or west- 
ward of the Rocky Mountains, though he admitted it to exist 
in the North-Eastern States. Also that further, from the obser- 
vations of Messrs. Ashburner and Dall, he remarks that ‘it 
would appear that no evidences of a Northern Drift have yet 
been detected on this [Pacific] coast, even as far North as 
British Columbia and Russian America [ Alaska ].’ 

This general theory of the absence of the Northern Drift, 
Dr. Robert Brown successfully refuted in a very able and 
careful article, contributed to ‘ Silliman’s Journal of American 
Science and Arts’ for 1870, No. 30; the conclusion he ar- 
rived at being, ‘that so far from the Northern Drift being 
absent from Vancouver Island and British Columbia, it is 
present in as marked a manner as ever I saw it in countries 
celebrated for the presence of such remains ;’ and that through 
Western Oregon and Washington Territory to the very base 
of the Cascades, ‘I observed glacial remains not less marked 
than in the neighbouring region of Vancouver Island.’ Also 
that in Queen Charlotte’s Islands, close to the southern 
boundary of Alaska, ‘marks of the Northern Drift quite as 
marked as in Vancouver Island were found there.’ 

Altitudes.—Before giving a list of mountains on the coast, 
it is necessary to say a word on the subject of altitudes. 
Nothing is more contradictory or perplexing to anyone inte- 
rested in the subject than the heights given to mountains by 
different authorities. There is something so fascinating to the 
imagination in the idea of enormous altitudes, that even sober 
men of science, when they come to treat of them, seem to be 
fairly carried away by the subject, and to lose their senses. 
As the soul loves to revel in the idea of boundless space, so the 
imagination delights to dwell on enormous elevations, and soar 
into the empyrean. Thus Mount Hood, which is certainly not 
more than 11,225 feet above the sea (a very respectable 
height), has been variously estimated at 17,000 and 18,000 
feet. Humboldt cites instances of the above, and gives va- 
riantes lectiones. A certain learned professor who had made 
the ascent, writing to one of the Oregon papers a few years 
since, stated: ‘ Mount Hood stands unrivalled among the moun- 
tains of North America. By an approved method, viz., the 
boiling of water and thermometer, we ascertained its height to 
be 17,640 feet above the level of the sea (for the thermometer 
stood at 180° in a hollow, 40 feet below the pinnacle). Our 
two barometers failed to indicate the enormous height, one for 
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its short graduations, the other for its short spring. The former 
made an entire revolution upon the dial, and its indications 
will be hereafter computed.’ Now Professor Whitney, at a 
meeting of the California Academy of Natural Sciences, made 
some remarks on the subject, and called attention to the fact that 
acorrect calculation from Professor ——’s reported observations 
would make Mount Hood not 17,000 but 34,000 feet high! 
Another writer, laying ‘ the flattering unction to his soul’ that 
he has got up the highest summit of the United States, breaks 
forth into grandiloquent language, and says: ‘ I am now stand- 
ing upon that hoary summit which rises so grandly, so proudly 
above the other mountain elevations of the range which it 
domes, as well as above all others of this broad Union. Be- 
cause there is but one Mount Hood, there is no higher altitude 
to scale.” Poor Hood! ‘How are the mighty fallen!’ Thy 
best friends have proved to be thy worst enemies. Alas! for 
the futility of earthly ambition. Truly saith the preacher, 
‘Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.’ 

List of Mountains.--The following is a list of the principal 
mountains on the Northern Pacific coast, commencing North 
and going South :— 


Alaska. 
Latitude. Height. 
Mount St. Elias 3 OU 2UL 19,500 feet + 400 
», Cook ; < ee OUnaLas 16,000 ,, 
», Wancouver - POLS 13,100 ,, 
» Fairweather : 7 DS: D4! BH), Ss IT") 
», Crillon : : . 58° 40! WSs Se faf 00) 
», La Pérouse : PDOs Os! 11,300 ,, 
British Columbia. 
Mount Brown 54° 15! 16,000 feet ? 
5, Hooker 5 “hs M Viye7 OOP eee 
»» Murchison. ; 5, EAU GW! thaxeAtt) 3, 2 


Washington Territory. 


Mount Baker. 4 - 48° 48’ 10,814 feet 
An unknown mountain to 
the South-east of 
Mount Baker 
Mount Rainier, also written 
Regnier . é . 46° 48’ 125880) ,, 7? 
», St. Helen’s 3 . 46° 11’ 95550) ,, 
F Nebar 3 462 Lat 13,258 ,, ? 
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Oregon. 
Latitude. Height. 
Mount Hood ; : . 45° 10! 11,225 feet 
» Jefferson . : . 44° 35/ 
», Three Sisters . . 44° 5! 10,500 ,, ? 
», Diamond Peak . . 48° 27/ 10,000 ,, ? 
Scott's Peak 5 . 43° 4! 


Pit, or McLaughlin . 42° 31’ 10,500 ,, ? 


California. 
Mount Shasta. : = Le 30! 14,440 feet 


The latitudes above given vary with different authorities and 
maps. Vancouver and Humboldt vary witheach other. The 
above figures are, however, sufficiently near to identify the diffe- 
rent mountains on the maps. 

I propose in a second paper to give notices of the above 
mountains in detail, supplying such facts respecting their early 
history and physical features as I have been able to gather. 


Tue Marreruorn without Guiprs. By <A. Cust. 
Read before the Alpine Club, Feb. 6, 1877. 


F\HE warm eulogy passed on our ascent of the Matterhorn 

by the President of the Club, at the Christmas dinner, 
has materially added to my satisfaction in preparing the present 
paper, and has remoyed any diffidence that might have been 
felt from the probable lack of interest in the subject to many 
members of the Club. Scarcely less gratifying were the re- 
marks which fell from Mr. Wills, appreciative of the value of 
my detailed justification of our performance in the ‘ Times;’ 
while a recent article in the ‘ Saturday Review,’ to which re- 
ference has already been made in the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ dealing 
with our expedition in a similar spirit, amply recognises its pro-~ 
bable compatibility with real prudence. With the position, 
which I was at great pains to assert, thus fortified, I may 
venture to assume in the present paper that it is generally 
admitted by the club that, so far as my friends and myself 
were concerned individually, we were justified in making the 
attempt. 

Having been given to understand that the reading of this 
paper would be made the opportunity for opening certain 
mountaineering questions connected with it, and on which, in 
part, I have previously expressed an opinion, I conceive it the 
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best strategy to preface the proper subject with more general 
remarks. If in so doing I find myself involved in repetition 
of what I have written elsewhere, I the less regret a tedious- 
ness that can hardly be avoided, that I shall have the satisfac- 
tion of not appearing to shun the criticism of those who alone 
are competent to express an opinion. This reference to myself 
shall be my occasion for deprecating any measurement of my 
own merit in the expedition by the prominence in print of my 
name in connection with it. I have a penny-a-lining propen- 
sity from which my two friends are fortunately free, and it is 
owing to their modest refusal that the honour of representation 
on the present occasion has fallen on me. 

It is not my aim to advocate exclusively mountaineering with- 
out guides; though I not only defend, but hold up to approbation 
the moderate practice of it indulged in by my friends and myself. 
It is easy to talk of mountaineering without guides, but what 
does it involve? It involves so many drawbacks as practically 
to make sole devotion to it out of the question, and to deter 
all but certain individuals whose tastes happen to incline them 
to it from even a partial adoption. To our peak-baggers, the 
sorry struggle on the part of certain eccentric individuals for 
a few well-known passes is, if not a sheer and strange waste of 
time, at least a contemptible adhesion to beggarly elements. 
A passing smile of pharisaic compassion is the utmost recog- 
nition that the bold passage of a Col d’Hérens, or the like, 
flush as it may one’s triumphant brow with conscious pride, may 
expect to gain from them. It must be remembered that to dis- 
pense with guides is to dispense with expeditions of importance, 
for nothing can be accomplished by amateurs except what for 
parties as usually constituted is quite commonplace. All 
amateurs are immensely inferior to the good guides, and to 
the latter alone must be relinquished overcoming real difficul- 
ties. Amateurs who had so little self-knowledge as to entangle 
themselves in intricacies which professional skill alone could be 
relied on to unravel, would probably meet with disaster, cer- 
tainly with disappointment. Besides the humble nature of the 
results to be expected if you go without guides, the question of 
provisions and knapsacks is a weighty one; the splash of wine 
has a musical ring in the guide’s tin, which is wholly absent 
when youcarry it yourself. You may, perhaps, have to turn 
back re infectd ; you may chance to get lost; you will probably 
take an inordinate time over your expedition. After all, you 
will have the mortification of appearing a nobody compared with 
others who are meantime lightly skipping from one first-class 
peak to another. Tor even moderate success, gradual training 
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and humble beginnings will generally be requisite. Obviously, 
therefore, those who would be suecessful mountaineers must 
only gratify any inclination they may have for independent 
climbing by way of alternation with the conventional mode. 
So, probably, in my judgment, will the greatest amount of 
pleasure be obtained from both; for each in turn will derive 
fresh zest from the alternation, while the separate provinces of 
the two will be more clearly recognised. 

But, it will be asked by incredulous persons, What pleasure 
can there be to counterbalance such glaring discomforts? In 
replying, I hope for sympathy from none but the initiated. 
They will know that money cannot buy, nor the triumph of 
eratified hope in the proudest achievement eclipse, the rare 
joys we may pick up to be retained as memory’s dearest gems 
in some paltry adventure without guides. The need of self- 
reliance, the trust in friends, the very alternations of hope and 
fear, touch, if I may be pardoned for the expression of opinion, 
a deeper chord than any ordinary successes won in the conyen- 
tional mode. The latter, of course, has other, and perhaps 
wider, pleasures of its own; all I mean is that independent 
climbing has some to confer which, as they are different in 
kind, are also probably the most intense of those inspired in the 
Alps. 
As to the prudence of such expeditions, rash condemnation 
of any particular undertaking is suited to the level of the 
obtrusively ignorant ‘Globe.’ Newspaper balderdash revels 
round Alpine mishaps. A solitary instance of sense in an 
autumn article in the * Daily News’ may perhaps have been 
due to the employment of the ordinary writers of that paper 
in Bulgaria. Let not, then, the expert head be shaken till 
that discrimination has been applied which, alone can decide 
in such a matter even between such extremes as ordinary 
prudence and the wildest foolhardiness. My criterion of pru- 
dence has four heads—a party all experienced, gradual prac- 
tice, unexceptionable weather, an expedition fairly within the 
powers of amateurs.* I think, with our information, we were 
right in assuming the last of the Matterhorn; but I should 
shake my head did I hear of an attack on such a mountain as 


* T am grateful to the Rev. H. B. George for suggesting the third 
head, which, however, was not designedly omitted. I explained at the 
time my entire agreement with Mr, George’s observations. (See ‘ Alpine 
Journal,’ last No., p. 232.) 

I may venture, and that with some satisfaction, to claim for this por- 
tion of my remarks a kindred spirit with language, which did not meet 
my eye till after writing, contained in ‘ Italian Alps’ at p. 801. 
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the Weisshorn by amateurs personally ignorant of the aseent— 
firstly, because I should regard success as highly improbable ; 
secondly, because unless I knew the men, and that they had 
the moral courage, which I distinctly claim for our own party, 
to turn back in case of difficulties beyond their power, I should 
consider it possible on a mountain of such intricacy for danger 
to be incurred in the attempt to return from the point attained. 

It is not the case that encouragement has been given in 
mountaineering quarters or writings to dispensing with guides. 
The well-known ‘ High Alps without Guides’ not only stands 
alone, but, by the straightforward honesty of its account of 
many and serious failures, might well make a man reflect before 
he tried to follow in the author’s steps. Except as an occa- 
sional resource very few people have so far adopted this species 
of mountaineering. But in considering the future develop- 
ment of independent climbing, it must be remembered that, 
besides inclination, there are two operating motives deserving 
of consideration. 

First,— While the number of persons who attempt climbing 
has increased considerably during the last few years, the num- 
ber of really good guides remains strictly limited, and the 
competition between the old aristocracy of the Alps, to use 
metaphorical language, and the moneyed upstarts has resulted 
in a rise in prices. On the one hand, temptations are thrown 
in the way of guides to desert long-standing employers; and 
the latter find it necessary to increase their payment in order 
to keep their old friends in good humour. On the other, it 
is becoming more and more impossible for men of compara- 
tively humble means to employ even ordinary guides for a 
series of weeks. The more extortionate, therefore, the charges, 
too apt to follow the fashion set by a few wealthy customers, 
become, the larger will be the number of individuals whose 
limited margin will exclude them from the regular entrée of 
the Alpine reception-room, and drive them to occasional or 
irregular participation. Proud as we have reason to be of 
the exploits of our countrymen, we must still acknowledge 
the truth, that they, to except a few well-to-do individuals 
from other countries, have for years had a monopoly of the 
services of the competent guides. The genial and enthusiastic 
temperament of many of the writers in the Swiss Alpine Club 
‘ Jahrbuch’ cannot but inspire the candid mind with regret 
that in their own country such meritorious persons should only 
have had access, as a rule, to local or inferior professional 
assistance. 

Second,—In view of the present shoals of professing climbers, 
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it was once suggested to me by a distinguished authority that 
it would come about that the only way real mountaineers would 
be able to differentiate themselves would be by banding to- 
gether to go without guides. It is notorious that ascents that 
used to be considered some test of mountaineering ability are 
now made with a facility and frequency unknown a few years 
ago. Confidence and knowledge, particular or general, of the 
mountains has so spread among the guides, that they will not 
hesitate to conduct ladies or persons with no claim to climbing 
skill up first-rate peaks, not long ago thought really difficult. 
Many of the persons who are helped up these mountains, and 
call them ‘easy,’ would stare aghast if taken to climb out of 
the beaten track among our British hills. The one requisite 
for success in the case of a young man of good health and 
walking powers who wishes to try the excitement of, or get a 
name for, the loftiest climbing, is money. Cricket is a thing 
that is admitted by all to need acquired skill; aman can buy his 
mountaineering as he can his yachting; but for all that, there 
are yachtsmen and yachtsmen. 

On one point I should be sorry to be misunderstood. Nothing 
can be more innocent, nay more commendable, in the ordinary 
and peaceful visitor to Switzerland, of either sex, than getting 
an introduction to the upper ice-world by means of a little 
casual mountain climbing. I should be the first to recommend 
it to my friends—the last to depreciate their success. Such 
gentle and modest persons are more than welcome to a diver- 
sion which adds charm to their society, and may eventually 
engross their taste ; but it is not to them that I allude. 

There is another type, destined, perhaps, to a large exempli- 
fication. Picture an individual rushing out to do the thing, 
and boasting of bagging in a season or two as many peaks as 
would have crowned a veteran career of yore. With him all 
is business; the poetry and beauty of nature are for him idle 
sounds, for they do not help him in his aims. He has the spirit 
of an American, whose scoffs at myself and friend as we turned 
off the track to ascend the Oberaarhorn, I have never for- 
gotten—* What’s the good? It’s not a summit of importance, 
and doesn’t pay!’ The glacier world impresses him with no 
sense of grandeur; its phenomena are passed by unnoticed, 
because unknown; its magnificent proportions are unsuspected, 
because viewed with eyes and mind untrained. It has no 
present interest for him but as a farrago of ‘agenda,’ its past 
associations are pleasant or the reverse, as its ‘acta’ appear to 
him to be superior or inferior to the performances of others 
in respect to the time taken and other points of comparison. 
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For topographical information, even as to his own route, he is 
at the mercy of the ignorance or ingenuity of his guide. When 
he brags in an offhand fashion of easiness or difficulty in par- 
ticular ascents, he means the relative amount of trouble that 
hauling him up cost the guides. 

The last ten years have done much to revolutionise moun- 
taineering; what will be the fostering and developing effect of 
the next decade on the germs, perhaps already beginning to be 
perceptible, it makes one shudder to contemplate. Differen- 
tiation in any shape will at least become excusable. 

The change that is taking place can hardly be denied. 
Already something of the old awe of the early explorers 
has inevitably passed. Already the Alps are being regarded 
more and more with an eye rather to successful work than to 
general enjoyment. The spirit of cramming is not confined to 
Government examinations. Peak after peak and pass after 
pass is rammed down the memory, sometimes without so much 
as a respectable wadding of dinner or night’s lodging inter- 
posed. Individuality of impressions has a tendency to be lost 
in a vague and generalised consciousness that one view is as 
good as another. We hear little of the width of observation 
of the old school, little of the patient exploration for the sake 
of increasing knowledge rather than of satisfying ambition; of 
fortifying the memory by sketches, of semi-scientific care. 
We hear much of an eagerness to pluck peaks like daisy- 
heads to see who can get the longest string; of rushing over 
ascents to see who can do them quickest; of the exercise of 
ingenuity to discover byways and cross roads to that paradise 
of gratified ambition, whose main door is so fast closing the 
columns of new expeditions. It is only English to love high- 
pressure work, to confine the attention to the main thing. To 
fritter time away in staying a day or two at a place to explore 
its smaller beauties is plainly almost out of the question; and 
an extra hour or two by the way is a grudging concession to 
the claims of the finest scenery. Itis difficult to admire too much 
the energy, courage, and skill of the more active of our moun- 
taineers; I fear that a time will come when they will deplore 
the barbarous hordes that will sueceed and ape them, What 
will be the feelings of genuine lovers of the Alps when hustled 
at every turn by creatures whose development has reversed 
Darwin's process? What, to stir up the lowest depths of pro- 
phecy, when the ‘ odious’ people who have hitherto not thrived 
above the level of the pines infest even the upper snows, and 
the dear old mountains swarm with excursionists armed with 
Messrs. Cook’s and Gaze’s newest ice-axes, thick-branded with 
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names, and furnished with first-class guide-coupons? With 
what eyes shall we read the following advertisement ?—‘ The 
personally-conducted tour, starting with the lower ranges about 
Chamonix, to insure the necessary tr aining, will pass from Mont 
Blane by the celebrated high-ley el route to Monte Rosa, and in 
the course of a month will escalade the most majestic mountains 
in the Alps. To make success certain, twenty of the best guides 
in Switzerland have been engaged for the next five seasons,’ 

The objections to our Matterhorn expedition, on the score of 
risk to others from the precedent, have been, I believe, pretty 
well given up. How far personal enjoyment should be sacrificed 
to avoid possible detriment to others, is a problem which I do 
not pretend to solve; the high moral tone of some of my Alpine 
friends leads me to prefer leavi ing it with them! Anyhow we 
are not the first Englishmen generally, still less the first mem- 
bers of this Club, to whom the objection would apply. Com- 
petent persons who follow in our steps will know, as we did, 
how to take care of themselves; vanity or carelessness may 
lead others to downfall, but they must take the consequences 
of their want of self- knowledge. As to the fate of Messrs. 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson, [ sufficiently settled that in the 
‘Times.’ It is simply ludicrous to suppose our illustrious imi- 
tators either venturing to set foot on the face of the mountain 
or finding the way to it. In a matter of this kind the fullest 
publicity is the truest public service. Granted that we were 
justified in making the expedition at all, our most humane 
course was to put the public in speedy possession of authentic 
information as to its real nature. To allow ignorant people 
who troop to Switzerland to be told by persons they met that 
a set of tourists had escaladed the Matterhorn might have been 
to imperil the lives of Her Majesty’s subjects. The ascent 
made, what more patriotic than to prove that it only differed 
in name from an ascent made with guides ? 

A writer in the § Era’ supplies the true origin of our expe- 
dition, After showimg ‘how musty University dons leave 
their books and their mathematical instruments to show that in 
Switzerland there is ‘life in the old dog yet,”’ and that ‘ the 
popularity of Alpine climbing has directly suggested a new 
excitement,’ he refers to our ascent. ‘ Here,’ says he, ‘ we 
have the new excitement. As it was found that University 
rooms and public school-houses and barristers’ chambers echoed 
no more with the marvellous history of the feats of So-and-so 
. ... it became necessary to do a deed of exceptional daring. 
Accordingly, to go up mountains without guides was imme- 
diately decided upon.’ 
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Leaving our writer to his ingenious surmises, I will content 
myself with suggesting that a contemplated attack on the Mat- 
terhorn was the natural development of previous expeditions 
without guides, the commencement of which was of a humble 
character. We had reason to suppose that the reputation of 
the mountain was considerably in excess of its difficulty; and 
judging from past common experience that our party had at 
least a chance of success, we resolved to make the attempt 
the main object of the then coming season. It loomed before 
us with visionary unreality for a good part of a year. 

It is remarkable that in spite of the magnificent weather 
that had prevailed only one ascent of the mountain preceded 
ours in the season. A second attempt, a few days before ours, 
was frustrated by the violence of the wind, which knocked down 
one of the guides. We were indeed fortunate beyond what 
we might haye anticipated in such favourable weather and 
condition of the mountain in having the ascent to ourselves. 
Besides obvious inconveniences, other parties would have 
rendered that independence which was our boast almost im- 
possible. Tracks, of course, on a rock mountain like the 
Matterhorn, can hardly be formed to any extent except in 
occasional patches of snow. 

Besides other ascents without guides, including that of the 
Grosse Windgelle, from the training-quarters in the Maderaner 
Thal (which I mention in order to praise the excellent cuisine 
of its hotel, and the friendly and obliging attentions of the 
fair conductresses, adding one word of counsel that the visit be 
timed not later than the first week or so in July, so as to secure 
the comforts of elbow-room), my redoubtable friends Cawood 
and Colgrove, a short time before the expedition now described, 
accomplished unaided the ascent of the Jungfrau. ‘To them 
also belongs the credit of one of the most difficult parts of the 
expedition, viz., finding the hut, in which I was unable to ac- 
company them. I had been off work for several days, and the 
length of time occupied by the final expedition was increased 
by my want of condition. It should be mentioned that while 
none of us had been on the mountain before, our information, 
almost entirely derived from some vague published accounts, 
happened to be both scanty and erroneous. My friends, then, 
found a difficulty that may surprise some of my hearers, in 
discovering not only the way on to the mountain face, but 
the hut itself, of whose position they had only an indistinct 
general knowledge, and which is not visible till the traveller 
arrives within a few minutes of it, when the white rope hang- 
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ing from it is its most certain token. From this point they 
started back at 4.45 p.m., and regained Zermatt between 8 
and 9. 

The final expedition was now definitely determined on for 
the following day. Before starting it was expressly agreed to 
turn back should the difficulties exceed our powers or “involve 
risk—a contingency which I for one had contemplated as not 
at all improbable. In point of fact, the question never even 
arose, for the difficulties actually encountered were always fairly 
within our combined power; but we knew that we could give a 
thing up if advisable, for we had proved it on a former occasion. 
So far as I am aware, no appreciable risk was met with on the 
mountain, unless I ought to except the chance of our being hit 
bya falling stone. It must be remembered, moreover, that the 
weather was above suspicion. 

When morning came we were in some doubt whether to go 
up to the hut by “ourselves or try to get a porter. The former 
course was the most tempting, as it ‘appeared dubious whether 
we should be successful in getting a porter, while the attempt 
would effectually disclose our project. I felt obliged to throw 
my own voice into the porter scale, and it was resolved to sound 
M. Seiler, without declaring our real intentions. Now that 
the way to the hut had been found, no one could accuse us of 
being guided thither. With his usual courtesy M. Seiler at 
once offered to procure a man. When, however, the provisions 
were collected, I. Sarbach, who had been procured, changed his 
mind, and, as it appeared, made intentional difficulties. Gloomy 
contemplation of the deserted provisions in company with the 
landlord resulted in the, by this time, somewhat unwelcome re- 
covery of Sarbach, reinforced by a second man. 

At 11.15 a.m. on July 22 we set off, certainly without an 
encouraging word from anyone, on an enterprise apparently 
regarded by others as of arash or dubious nature. On the way 
the porters picked up some poor and scanty fuel; and we 
should have had difficulty in raising a fire at all, had not 
Cawood, true to his old weight- bearing renown, carried up a 
tree stem hewn out with iceaxes, and had we not found a 
further supply in the hut, erroneously asserted by Sarbach to 
consist of the boards belonging to it which had been cut up 
by the previous party. During the ascent Colgrove kept in 
front to show the porters their Yeal character, and the fact of 
our knowledge of the route. The hut was reached at 6, and 
the porters returned the same night. Several of my hearers 
must have witnessed from this wild spot the effects of the setting 
sun; the shadow of the mountain on the glacier below was one 
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of the most striking accompaniments of a sunset I have ever 
seen, 

No hut has been abused more than that on the Matterhorn. 
I regard it as a very creditable production, considering its 
position and the difficulties to be overcome. A shelter from 
rock and rain, sufficient pots, pans, and blankets, an iron 
stove, are surely luxurious accommodation to a hardy man 
when the valley is 7,000 ft. below. In fact, not only the multi- 
plication of luxuries in huts, but the huts themselves when 
actually placed on mountain-sides, chains, cables, and other ap- 
pliances, are only the first steps of a ladder ending in a Righi 
railway and hotel. No one is more grateful than myself to 
well-intentioned people for placing huts and chains on moun- 
tains when I have occasion to use them, but in amusing myself 
with a blinded Sampson I do not attempt to conceal from 
myself the nature of the sport. It is not the Matterhorn that is 
ascended in modern times, but the Matterhorn with a pair of 
huts and I know not how many climbing cords. Almost any- 
one can ascend a greased pole by means of a rope ladder. Had 
a second hut been placed on the north side of the Matterhorn 
at the foot of the chains, the enterprising gentleman who was 
dragged recumbent to that spot in six hours from the shoulder 
would have been enabled to complete his ascent. Such aids are 
not for mountaineers, but for guides and innkeepers whose direct 
interest it is to open out facilities that may enable the largest 
number to share the sport. The present efforts in this direction, 
however, will be quite eclipsed by those of Mr. Cook when he 
takes the mountains in hand: the Matterhorn hut will then be 
furnished with sofas, and hot water in pipes turned on.* 

An ingenious arrangement of the bedding, designed to neu- 
tralise as far as possible the ice of which the floor was con- 
stituted, failed to summon ‘nature’s sweet nurse,’ everyone 
in the morning telling the other two, who possibly had been look- 
ing on him with envy, that he had not slept. However, in spite 
of the morning cold, the time agreed on for commencing to 
light the fire was allowed to slip by ,and we started at a quarter 
to 4, a later hour than we had intended. Our ample provisions 
and wine were divided on the principle of each man’s going forth 
like an ancient legion fully equipped with all the appliances of 
war; and from this time we kept the rope on over the whole 
mountain. The climb to the shoulder was far more difficult 


* Since our expedition part of the platform has given way and 
fallen. How far this throws doubt on the security of the remainder, 
I cannot offer an opinion. 
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than that below the hut. We were told afterwards we had 
kept too much away from the aréte; but though this probably 
increased our difficulties, it did not perhaps much add to the 
danger from falling stones, which must be mainly confined to 
the part of the face under the final rocks, and to the lower part 
of the mountain. We, indeed, saw none fall either day except 
what we dislodged ourselves. A much greater selection of 
route among the various gullies and ridges was necessary than 
may be generally thought by persons who have accomplished 
the ascent in the ordinary way, and this part of the climb ap- 
peared both long and tedious. To facilitate our return we 
made small cairns at various points. It is astonishing what a 
difference there is in the consumption of time between follow- 
ing the unswerving trail of @uides on a well-known track, and 
picking one’s own hesitating way amid unknown and various 
details not without doubt and discussion. 

The shoulder was reached at 6.10, and a halt of about ? hr. 
made. Colgrove considered the passage along the shoulder the 
least safe part of the expedition, the state of dilapidation 
making it a question whether it might not come down bodily 
with us. We soon found the base of a chain which passing 
over not very difficult rocks landed us on a considerable oasis 
of easy ground under the steepest final cliffs. Here there was 
some difference of opinion as to our route. The firm persuasion 
left on my mind by the accounts I had read had been that the 
route still pursued crossed obliquely part of the northern face, 
though avoiding the exact site of the accident. Two bleached 
ropes, wan and melancholy, like sirens from their respective 
rocks, vied to lure us to themselves, one perhaps a hundred 
yards away to our right on the fatal northern slope; the other 
—which we had also seen from below the shoulder—hanging 
over the cliffs above us from the aréte itself. The latter 
proved an honest friend, for an exploration showed the com- 
mencement of another chain, or rather set of chains, previously 
unsuspected, in connection with it. These conducted us straight 
up the rocks, which now became exceedingly steep, on or close 
to the aréte. When the chains ceased, contrary to my pre- 
vious belief that work of considerable difficulty would yet 
remain, little or nothing was left to be surmounted except the 
final slope of frozen snow or ice, and in a short time we were 
on the summit. 

We afterwards learnt that the rope we left on the right was 
one of three or four pieces attached to rocks by Mr. Whymper 
to facilitate his perilous descent after the accident. Beyond it 
Jies the spot where the fatal slip occurred. The chains, which 
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lay idle at the hut for some time after they had been provided 
by M. Seiler, were put up, I believe, in time for the season 
previous to our expedition. A considerable interval separates 
the first and second. ach piece is stretched taut against the 
rocks by iron stanchions embedded in interstices. ‘The latter 
seem generally firm; one, however, was found by a member 
of our party to be shaky, and the whole should be carefully 
looked to every season, or a disaster may occur. We used 
them with one hand as a safeguard while climbing with the rest 
of the body. I was much surprised at the discovery that with 
the mountain in good condition the chains cover the whole 
ground where difficulties occur on the final peak. 

A confusion in my mind was not unnatural respecting the 
course of the route. Mr. Craufurd Grove, who made the 
northern ascent after Mr. Elliott in 1868, the first season that 
the mountain was ascended from Zermatt after the accident, 
after describing a route which appears evidently that now taken 
by the chains, says with regard to it: ‘The guides—without 
any reason so far as I could make out—consider that the 
modern route does not cross the ground where the slip occurred. 
I believe myself that the actual place of disaster is traversed ; 
but the matter cannot be settled until one of the three survivors 
ascends the mountain again’ (A. J.iy. p. 191). Mr. Whymper 
says: ‘It was supposed by Mr. Elliott that he avoided the 
place . . . others . . . have thought the same; but, as far as 
I can learn, there has not been any material deviation from the 
route we took over the small difficult part of the mountain; and 
my information leads me to believe that most of those who have 
ascended or descended the northern route have passed over the 
exact place where the accident occurred’ (Scrambles, x. p. 421). 
Now, nobody can make the ascent in a clear day and confuse 
together the two routes; they are incompatible with each other, 
and totally different ; and if the route by the upper chains be 
that which the Zermatt guides have taken from 1868 till now, 
the scene of the accident is not even approached. Perhaps, in 
cloudy weather the two may have been confused, or parties 
crossing over with Italian guides from the other side may have 
traversed the face near the fatal spot or over it without being 
aware that they were deviating from the recognised route. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall evidently seems to have traversed part of the 
face in 1868, ‘It is on this slope,’ he writes, ‘ that other cata- 
strophes will occur, if this mountain should ever become fashion~ 
able . . . at every step our leader trod the snow cautiously, 
seeking some rugosity on the rock beneath it . . . I wish to 
stamp this slope of the Matterhorn with the character that really 
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belonged to it when I descended it, and I do not hesitate to say 
that the giving way of any one of our party would have carried 
the whole of us to ruin.’ Mr. G. E. Foster, again, in the same 
year, speaks of crossing on to the northern face of the mountain 
for about 200 ft. and then climbing straight up. While an 
editorial remark appended adds, ‘ It would seem that the line 
of ascent adopted by the Zermatt guides, who have now tra- 
versed it several times, is slightly different from that taken on 
the first ascent, the northern face of the mountain being crossed 
at a lower level’ (A. J. iv. p. 159). 

On the whole it seems to me probable that, as in the route 
by the chains no part of the face is crossed and the aréte con- 
tinuously adhered to, the route now pursued is not the same as 
that spoken of as a modern route’ in 1868. 

The big telescope at the Riffel had been speculating on our 
vagaries in minute detail, but the sight of a banner formed of 
a handkerchief and iceaxe triumphantly waved on the top 
reduced it to respectful silence. The summit ridge requires 
care in traversing, as it slopes speedily away on the north side, 
and hangs itself in festoons over the stupendous southern cliffs. 
In walking along we found it possible to put a foot through 
the snow without approaching the edge. The ridge is disap- 
pointing, not only from the difficulty. of locomotion, but from 
its not containing any one point sufficiently raised to command 
the whole view. A level ridge 350 ft. long forms of itself a 
temporary world, and, anyhow, is a feature too prominent for 
realisation of a position really unique in the Alps. The point 
marked by the pole, distant perhaps 100 to 150 ft. from the 
east end, is, I suppose, regarded as the top; but the other 
extremity of the ridge, beyond a long depression of a more 
broken and difficult character than the eastern part, is at least 
equal in height, for in a rough sketch which I took from the 
top it rises to the level of the highest horizon, being completely 
above such mountains as Mont Blanc de Serione It lies, if a 
calculation made by one of our party is correct, 54° N. of due 
West from the central point.* 

We remained on the summit from 9.35 to 10.45, exposed to a 
wind which was fortunately less strong than keen. The view, ex- 
cept towards the Italian mountains, was perfectly clear. A piece 
of wood imprinted with our names was attached as a crossbar 
to the pole. Cold drove us into marching order, Colerove by 
unanimous consent occupying the post of honour in the rear, 
in which position during the descent he showed the cool steadi- 


* A prismatic compass, held, however, in a very shivering hand, 
gave a reading of 224° N. of magnetic west. 
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ness of a guide. No uncomfortable thoughts suggested them- 
selves as we started, and my words on arrival, ‘Well, we have 
got to the top, and we know that we can get down safely,’ 
were now borne out, for no difficulties occurred with which we 
could not successfully cope. We moved carefully down the 
slope, but it gave us no trouble, the surface not being rigidly 
congealed. We all had our iceaxes, and I should think leay- 
ing any iceaxes behind in making the ascent an ‘ unwise’ pro- 
ceeding. It ought to be clearly understood that this slope is 
quite easy under favourable circumstances. It ascends from 
the rocks at a gentle and continually decreasing angle, and 
there is no difficulty in getting on to it from the chains. Yet 
when there is loose snow or hail about, it seems to be trouble- 
some to an abnormal extent, especially in the descent. Indeed, 
nothing in the Alps changes its character more than the final 
peak of the Matterhorn. Im spite of chains, and even in fine 
weather, I am convinced, from the account given me by so ex- 
cellent a mountaineer as the Rey. A. Fairbanks of his per- 
sonal experience, that when the mountain is in bad condition 
the gravest difficulty, and perhaps peril, may be encountered 
there even by experienced men with first-rate guides. 

On starting to descend we thought it pr udent to let out all 
our 100 ft. of rope in order to allow of individual freedom on the 
chains; as a result we were sometimes out of sight of each 
other, and the guides exulted through their telescopes, think- 
ing we were unroped. At the shoulder we took off the extra 
rope, and after descending the large ice- -slope, which proved a 
little unpleasant, we huddled together to minimise the momen- 
tum of the stones we dislodged. Commend me to this face 
for rottenness of rock and wearisome monotony ! 

We reached the hut at 3.30, and left it after a stay of about 
three-quarters of an hour, during which everything was cleared 
up and put to rights inside. ‘The rest of the descent was 
tedious and slow, but we had the consolation of knowing that 
our victory, so long and dubiously contemplated, was won. 
Evening, again stretching out the great shadow of the Mat- 
terhorn, crept on, and it was night when we halted by a little 
stream-head under the Hérnli. Binding ourselves not to sepa- 
rate, we struggled down in the dark, and reached Zermatt at 
9.30. 

A friendly welcome awaited us; we had been traced down 
to the hut by the watchers good M. Seiler had told off to keep 
usin sight allday. Mvyery servant on the staircase had his word 
of greeting. Doctor Porges, who had argued us down by the 
hour the night before our start, and stoutly maintained the 
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improbability of our reaching the top,nowrecanted with fervour; 
unfortunately, he had forgotten to order the brass band and 
cannon which he had said should celebrate our triumph ! 


An Ascent oF DemMAvenpd 1N 1875. By Captain the 
Honourable G. Naprer, Bengal Staff Corps.* 


HE peak of Demavend (pronounced by Persians Dema- 

wund) lies about sixty miles north-east of Teheran, in the 

main chain of the Alburz mountains. It is a huge volcanic 
excrescence of a lofty spur of the chain. 

From a height of about 5,000 feet above the sea the slopes 
are formed of voleanic débris lying at a comparatively easy 
incline. Deep valleys have been worn by avalanches and 
streams from the snow beds; and cliffs of limestone and 
sandstone—the upper strata of the mountain spur supporting 
the cone—have been laid bare, but these are clearly visible 
only on a close approach. From the Caspian or from the 
plains of Persia, a perfectly symmetrical, conical mass is seen, 
snow-clad for nine months in the year. 

Since the year 1837 many ascents have been made, needless 
to say, always by Huropeans. Few Persians believe even now 
that the summit has been reached, and none save the villagers 
on the mountain would dream of making the attempt. To 
them it is an altogether bootless undertaking. 

The ascent is nevertheless by no means a feat of moun- 
taineering. It is simply a long up-hill walk, easily achieved 
by any man sound in wind and limb, and not peculiarly sensi- 
tive to the effects of rarefied atmosphere. At only one point, 
and that for a short distance, is there any climbing to be done. 

The height of the mountain has been very variously com- 
puted. Since the first ascent it has grown over 6,000 feet. 
No true barometric readings have yet been taken on the 
summit, but a close approximation to the correct altitude has 
no doubt been attained with hypsometers and aneroids, and 
by triangulation. 

In one of the deep and narrow valleys, at a height of about 
7,000 feet above the sea lies the village of Ab-i-Garm— the 
hot-springs,’ from which the ascent has always been com- 
menced. The valley faces east, and that face is certainly 


* The following article has been communicated through Mr, A. W. 
Moore. 
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the most practicable, but the mountain is probably accessible 
at any point. The men of Ab-i-Garm deny that it is so, but 
they are interested, as they have acquired a right by preserip- 
tion to act as guides, and are jealous of interference from their 
neighbours. 

From the hot-springs there is a good mule track leading up 
a glen, green and flower-spangled, but skut in by rocky barren 
slopes, to a small nearly level plateau, seamed by deep dykes 
full of snow and strewn with great masses of volcanic rock. Here 
is a good camping-ground with room for two or three small 
tents, but food and firewood must be brought up from below. 

The plateau lies at about 13,000 fect above the sea, and the 
further ascent of about 7,000 feet can only be done on foot. 
A ledge, some hundred feet higher, might be taken advantage 
of, but there is not room to pitch a tent, and the discomfort of 
a bivouac among the rocks would be intense. There is usually 
a high wind, and the nights even in midsummer are very cold. 

After sunset the temperature falls; the mercury slips down 
from summer heat to near freezing point; and the scene, which 
was before wild and strange, but not forbidding, becomes deso- 
late and cheerless. The warm valleys below are lost to view, 
and the rich tints lent by the sunlight fade off the many 
coloured rocks. <A dull grey twilight shows nought but naked 
rock and snow-fields extending in weird silence into space, or 
sweeping upwards till lost in the mists that wreath the great 
cone overhead. 

At 2 A.m. on the 26th July our party of three Europeans 
and six guides left camp on the plateau, and made its way, 
groping by starlight, up a steep slope covered with great slates 
of trap rock and round tussocks of furze, just shin high, and 
furnished with very penetrating thorns. ‘The air, though cold, 
was still and oppressive. 

By daybreak we reached the foot of the cone, from which 
the peak seemed no more than a rifle-shot off. We had been 
walking steadily for about two hours, and had made 1,500 feet 
in altitude, measured by aneroid. 

Here the really stiff work began, though the two hours’ 
stumbling among boulders and thorns had been by no means 
pleasure unalloyed. A short half-mile of it had sent one of 
the party back to his still warm blankets. He complained of 
being badly shod, and badly shod he was, but nothing short 
of wings would have taken him up the thousands of feet of 
rough mountain still before him. There was no want of heart, 
but very little intention to go; and the first requisite for such 
an undertaking is that a man should haye made up his mind to it. 
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Two hours more of rough walking over great slabs and blocks 
of trap massed as they had fallen from a line of cliffs that we 
could see distinctly above us, but seemed never nearer reach- 
ing, brought us to the edge of a wide inclined plane of lava 
extending right and left and upwards as far as the cliff’s foot. 

Our elevation here was close on 16,000 feet. All vegeta- 

tion, even the leafless flowering enntics that had shown so far 
in the clefts and cavities of the trap rocks and lava, ceased, and 
there were few signs of animal life. <A track across a snow- 
bed showed that a herd of ibex—driven up by pursuit, the 
euides suggested—had reached this height, and a butterfly, the 
familiar small tortoiseshell of Europe, was captured; but the 
solitude was unbroken, save by the cries of a flock of red- 
legeed crows circling and screaming far down below us. 
Flocks of snow buntings had crossed and recrossed our track 
during the ascent, but these also had now found their limit. 

The lava plane, as steep as a housetop and only less diffi- 
cult to walk on, because well roughed by the cavities formed 
in rapid cooling, appeared to extend as a zone round the 
mountain; but observations from below had shown that its 
limits were very well defined by two sheer cliffs overhanging 
deep chasms full of snow, though yet far off these chasms con- 
verged to the cliff above, which could not therefore in any way 
be turned or evaded. 

After three hours of zig-zag walking the foot of the great 
cliff was reached, and here we had our first long halt and rest 
and took time to smoke and look around us. On that uneasy 
slope it had been difficult to stand long without misgivings. 
A lump of lava started underfoot went down like a bullet off 
a slate roof, and dropped into a misty chasm out of which 
we had no doubt come, but none the less strange and un- 

earthly. On either side was a curve as of a vast dome, the 

edge perhaps 1,000 yards from us, and beyond 20, 30, 40 
miles aw: ay a distant vision, as of another world, a rugged 
and lofty mountain peaks dwarfed to molehills, high, wide 
ridges bevelled down to even planes, sandy deserts, haze- 
covered and dark green breadths of forest softened by distance 
into velvet lawns. Our connection with the world below us 
seemed broken, and we might, for any familiar trace of our own 
planet about us, have been treading the crude surface of an 
incomplete creation. 

At this point also, which was about 17,500 feet, the effects of 
want of air began to be first severely felt. The best of the 
party could not haye gone more than 100 yards without 
stopping. The six guides had tailed down to three. Far 
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down the lava plane were two prostrate figures on their faces 
with sick heads and stomachs much disordered. They were 
the two men who had promised best, one of them a stalwart 
specimen of arace ordinarily small, though active and muscular. 
The best men to look at gave in first, and it was evident that, 
as in many other matters, it was pluck and not physique that 
was most requisite. 

The failure of the natives, guides or servants, is probably in 
almost every case due to want of pluck or laziness, for Europeans 
seldom fail to reach the summit, but in one ease, that of the 
stalwart guide, there was a clear physical inability. The man 
was a villager who knew the lower part of the mountain well, 
but had never before made the ascent. 

After a short rest the cliff, known as the ‘band’ or barrier, 
had to be assailed. We had for some time before been walking 
upwards parallel with it. Between us and its foot was a sweep 
of snow running down into a deep hollow on our left, steep and 
hard frozen. After searching for some time for a spot softened by 
the sun sufficiently to give foothold, the guides returned to say 
that further progress was hopeless; as they had said at first, 
it was too early in the season; a month later when the snow 
bed would be narrowed down to 50 yards it might be possible 
to cut steps and reach the rocks on the far side. They urged 
also the base counsel that being so near the summit we might 
fairly claim to have been there. ‘What mattered a few 
hundred feet of rock?’ Their object was of course to per- 
suade us voluntarily to return, and the time and place were 
well chosen. The scheme had no doubt been before successful. 

A resolute forward movement was the only answer given to 
such pleadings, and soon a narrow place was found, where 
steps cut with sharp rocks gave easy foothold. No axe or 
rope was necessary, for the snow was half melted, but both 
would have been useful. <A fall on that spot would hardly 
have stopped short of the lava chaos some thousands of feet 
below. 

The cliff itself was scaled with much ease, the sharp points 
of lava giving good foothold. Here another guide fell prone. 
His light load, consisting of a hypsometer, a water can, and an 
ulster, was divided by the two remaining men. He himself was 
left to be picked up on our return, This was no doubt a case 
of deliberate malingering. The rascal calculated that by 
coming so far he had earned his douceur, and that two men 
could carry a light load and show the way as well as three, 
and he had taken the precaution of staying some way behind 
before giving in. 
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Dwindled down to four in number, we continued our way 
up a sharp incline of disintegrated lava, pressed nearly as firm 
as a metalled road by the weight of snow resting on it yearly. 
Small crystals of sulphur washed down from the crater were 
mixed with the gravel, After half an hour of very slow pro- 
egress, a wide field of snow of easy incline and softened by 
the sun was reached and crossed without difficulty. 

The head guide, a small grey-bearded man, who had walked 
quietly and steadily throughout, now led the way at a smart 
pace, giving us to understand that the ascent was in fact 
accomplished. A light mist, through which the sun’s rays 
reached us, shrouded the summit and prevented our seeing 
how much remained to be done; but the incline was easy, and 
there were ample signs of the close vicinity of the crater. 
After a few hundred feet of further ascent, a cluster of high 
yellow rocks, weathered into the most fantastic shapes, and 
looking weird and wild through wafted swathes of mist, ap- 
peared in sight. Lighted by an invisible sun, and bedded 
deep in snow, these rocks appeared to shed a strange, un- 
earthly light around them. Seen as we saw them through 
floating mists, their luminous summits at times only visible, 
they might well arouse the fears of an ignorant and super- 
stitious peasantry, and go far to account for the legendary 
‘ Divs,’ by which the mountain is peopled. Of late years faith 
in the guardian demons has no doubt been rudely shaken, and 
frequent incursions of scofting and incredulous Franks have 
rent the veil of mystery and superstition; but there still 
linger traces of the former fears. It would be no easy task to 
induce a party of villagers to spend a night on the peak, and 
probably impossible to persuade a man to go up alone. 

An easy slope of yellow gravel, much mixed with crystals 
of pure sulphur, led to the foot of the yellow rocks, between 
which a passage ascends to the edge of the crater, a shallow 
basin nearly circular in form, and 50 to 60 paces in diameter. 
The slope or inner edge of the basin, from which the snow 
had disappeared under the combined effects of a surface 
heated by sulphurous exhalations and of a hot sun, indicated 
that it had no great depth, but being filled with snow it was 
impossible to ascertain the true nature of the depression. Its 
centre may possibly descend to a greater depth than the upper 
slopes indicate. Below the crater is a cave which has been 
visited, but the entrance was reported covered with snow, 
which appeared to cover the whole upper slopes except on the 
side by which we had ascended. 

A thermometer shaded from the sun, but necessarily exposed 
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to the sensibly warm exhalations from the surface of the crater, 
stood at 44°, and save for a bitterly cold wind which swept the 
summit continuously, and from which the rocks gave no shelter, 
we might have remained the whole day without discomfort. 
At night probably the cold is intense. 

A short two hours’ stay was found more than sufficient, and 
after a light breakfast, which was hardly eaten with the relish 
that such work would insure in a denser atmosphere, the 
descent was commenced, and proved, if quicker, almost as 
trying as the upward struggle. In descending the lava plane 
the head had a dangerous. forward tendency, and the loose 
rocks on the slope below gave often tre acherous foothold. 
There were many bruises to show and some blood spilt before 
an easy slope of snow gave safe transit almost to our tent door. 

The ascent, with four halts of about 20 minutes, had taken 
94 hours to accomplish. Starting at 2.30 A.m. we had reached 
the summit at midd: ay. The descent occupied 33 hours only. 

Leaving the peak at 2 p.m. we reached our camp at 5.30, 
and rode down to the village, where our head-quarters were, to 

‘dinner by nightfall. 

A second ascent a month later was made with equal ease, 
and more satisfactory observations were obtained, 

The only instruments available were a standard hypsometer 
and an aneroid of Troughton reading to 13 inches. Readings 
of the boiling point were taken at various stages of the ascent, 
and the aneroid continued to mark the ascent very fairly up 
to 19,700 feet. It had been set to the elevation of Ab-i-Garm, 
deduced from numerous readings of the boiling point. On 
the edge of the crater the boiling point was 179°1 with a 
temperature of 44°, giving an estimated altitude of 20,200 
feet. 

Observations taken previously with various instruments 
have given a result of over 20,000 feet, which figure therefore 
may he taken as a mean of all the calculations yet made, and 
a sufficiently correct estimate until such time as simultaneous 
observations of the mercurial barometer and hypsometer are 
obtained. 

There is little, it will be seen, to repay the toil of an ascent 
of Demavend, save perhaps the not undeniable pleasure of 
enduring, There are no peaks or glaciers, no true Alpine 
scenery; the giant cone rears s its head so high as to dwarf into 
hillocks the mountain masses lying round it; but on the other 
hand there are glimpses of strange, weird scenes such as few 
portions of the globe can offer. The crater landscape, always 
grand and even awe-inspiring, never varies save in combina- 
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tion. It is made up of piled cinder, heaps of rock, of snow 
beds, growth of countless ages, melted below by warmer if 
hidden fires, above by the glow of a constant southern sun, 
yet ever holding to their limits, of warm sulphurous vapours 
quivering in the stro ng reflected lights, and of driving clouds, 
hiding and again disclosing with panoramic effect, sublime and 
probably unequalled visions of depth and height and distance 
—of space realised. 

The journey of three days to the village of the * hot springs’ 
is a pleasant one at the only season the ascent can be made 
with ease. In ordinary years from about the 10th July to the 
end of August is the limit fixed by local experience. At the 
second stage from Teheran is a green valley, with a stream 
and good trout fishing. Below Demavend the stream is full 
of salmon, which, however, have hitherto declined the most 
tempting offers made to them. 

High up on the mountain, keeping near the snow line, are 
afew herds of ibex and mouflon, much pursued and conse- 
quently scarcely likely to repay any special attention. On 
the wooded crests showing towards the Caspian there are 
plenty of deer and ibex, and with some trouble and expense 
good sport may be had. The conditions of sport are probably 
unequalled. ‘A zone on the northern slope, extending in 
width from about 4,000 to 6,000 feet, combines with a rugged 
mountain scenery the flora of Northern (urope and the climate 
of Italy, while almost absolute freedom may be enjoyed. 

The geology of Demayend and the adjacent district would 
be an interesting study, and the whole tract lies completely 
exposed to investigation. There are no forests and no accu- 
mulations of surface soil, nothing but the dry bare crust of 
the earth broken up and heaped together in a chaotic confusion, 
the work of stupendous volcanic efforts of a past age. 


ASCENSION DU FINSTERAARHORN PAR LE RoTHuorn- 
SATTEL. Par Henry Corpimr.* 


ene les premiers jours du mois de Juillet 1876, je me 
trouvais & la Graye-en-Oisans, au pied de la Meije, 
occupé a ‘ flirter’ avec la terrible vierge, mais sans plus de 


* It had been erianded that this paper should be tr: Peed and revised 
by the author ; but, after M. Cordier’s melancholy death in Dauphiné, 
it seemed best to me to print it exactly as it left his hands. For an 
account of the fatal accident, see p. 285.—Epiror. 
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succés que ses nombreux adorateurs. Il] est vrai de dire que 
je m’étais permis, 4 droite et 4 gauche, quelques petites infidé- 
lités, 4 lAiguille du Plat, au Col de Roche d’Alvau, ete. 
Toujours est-il que les cruautés de la Meije, jointes 4 celles de 
la cuisine du cru, commencérent & me lasser, et que je me dé- 
cidai & conyoquer mon grand conseil. Ce conseil se compose 
généralement de Jakob Anderege, mon fidéle guide, de moi, et 
de quelques bouteilles d’un vin plus ou moins généreux, selon 
les localités. Il fut tout dabord décidé que nous abandon- 
nerions l’indomptable Meije; mais ce sacrifice valait une com- 
pensation, et Jakob me Voffrit: il avait étudié depuis plusieurs 
années l’ascension du Finsteraarhorn par le Rothhornsattel, et 
sans vouloir rien affirmer, cependant il la croyait possible. 
Aussit6t dit, aussit6t fait, et le jour méme, nous partons pour 
VOberland par toutes les voies rapides. 

Naturellement, tant que nous ffiimes en diligence, chemin de 
fer et bateau a vapeur, nous jouimes d’un temps aussi chaud 
que superbe, Ht non moins naturellement encore, aussitdt que 
nous efimes atteint le Grimsel, nous y fimes bloqués, pendant 
plusieurs jours, par une violente tempéte. Je ne souhaiterais 
pas 4 mon plus terrible rival en alpinisme de passer huit jours 
au Grimsel, avec la pluie pour toute société, surtout lorsqu’une 
avalanche récente vient de détruire la partie culinaire de 
Pétablissement. Ce fut done avec un bonheur sans mélange 
que, le 14 Juillet, je vis le barométre se fixer au beau, et ce 
qui n’est pas toujours la méme chose, le ciel en faire autant. 
Nous fimes bient6t préts 4 partir: Jakob Anderege était, 
comme toujours, mon guide-chef. J’avais pris & Meyringen, 
pour second guide, Gaspard Maurer, le frére d’Andréas: 
quoique Gaspard ffit alors moins connu, j’ai trouvé cependant 
en lui un excellent euide, et j’espere que les nombreuses courses 
nouvelles qwil a faites depuis avec moi auront suflisamment 
établi sa juste réputation. Notre plan était le suivant: coucher 
a la Rothlock-hiitte ; de la, contournant au Sud-Ouest le Roth- 
horn du Valais, atteindre Varéte qui relie cette montagne au 
Finsteraarhorn, et tenter l’ascension de cette aréte. Par rap- 
port au Finsteraarhorn, cette aréte court 4 peu prés dans la 
direction du Sud-Est, quoique inclinant peut-ctre un peu plus 
vers le Sud. Elle ne porte point de nom sur la carte Dufour, 
mais je crois que on peut a juste titre ’appeler: Rothhorn- 
sattel. Ce plan avait été bien congu, car nous n’etimes pas a 
en dévier; je dois 4 la vérité dajouter quil était tout entier 
Voeuvre de Jakob Anderegg. 

A 9 heures du matin (14 Juillet), nous quittions le Grimsel 
avec un temps magnifique. A midi nous arrivions au pied de 
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VOberaargletscher, et 4 4 heures, aprés une longue halte, a 
VOberaarjoch. Nous pfimes alors contempler la masse sombre 
et superbe du J*insteraarhorn: notre aréte se découpait den- 
telée et abrupte sur l’azur du ciel. Une heure plus tard, nous 
arrivions 4 la Rothlock-hiitte: ce que je dis ici est simplement 
pour la clarté géographique de mon récit; car la hutte avait 
totalement disparu sous l’accumulation des neiges, et il n’y 
restait plus trace (habitation humaine, si tant est toutefois que 
la Rothlock-hiitte soit une habitation humaine. La consé- 
quence de cet état de choses fut de nous obliger & construire 
un ‘hdtel’ 4 quelque distance de la Rothlock, et dans un 
endroit que je me permettrai de déclarer infiniment mieux 
choisi, ear on y trouve beaucoup d’herbe et trés-peu de neige. 
Aprés avoir fortement compromis par ma maladresse la sécu- 
rité de mes mains, et de celles de mes guides, je dus laisser 4 
ceux-ci tout ’honneur de la fondation de Vhétel, et reconnaitre 

humblement que je ne suis pas né pour de els travaux. Je 
me contentai done de regarder la yue, ce qui est beaucoup plus 
‘la hauteur de mes moyens. Le coucher du soleil fut magni- 
fique. Le ciel, du cdté de l’'Ttalie, au-dessus des démes neigeux 
de la vallée de Saas, se couvrit peu a peu des nuances les plus 
admirablement modulées, jusqu’a ce que le voile gris et silen- 
cieux de la nuit se fut étendu lentement sur ce merveilleux 
concert de couleurs ct de lumiéres. 

La nuit fut belle, mais froide. A 2 heures, je fus réveillé 
par un retentissant: * Es muss gehen,’ de Jakob, qui me remplit 
de joie et Vespérance. Tous ceux en effet qui ont eu le bonheur 
de voyager avec Jakob Anderege, savent ce que c’est que son 
fameux ;: ‘ Hs muss gehen,’ et qu’ iL yapeu d’obstacles au monde 
qui tiennent devant cet irrésistible cri de victoire. A 21 
heures du matin (15 Juillet) nous étions en route: nous con- 
tournimes sans diffienltés les versants Sud et Ouest du Roth- 
horn du Valais, et a 4 heures nous arrivions au pied de l’ar¢te. 
Si l'on veut bien se reporter a la carte de l’Etat-~Major suisse, 
on remarquera au Sud-Sud-Ouest du Finsteraarhorn un point 
coté 32° 37’; nous nous trouvions alors sensiblement a droite de 
ce point, et nous escaladdmes le Rothhornsattel en inclinant un 
peu sur notre gauche, de maniére a atteindre l’aréte dans sa 
partie supérieure; celle-ci apparait suffisamment caractérisée, 
il me semble, depuis la Griinhorn-Liicke. D’ailleurs, nous 
atteignimes l’aréte sans avoir rencontré dobstacles sérieux. 
Nous ayions d’abord trouvé des rochers escarpés, qui firent 
place ensuite, presque partout, ’ de longues pentes de neige ; 
Ja qualité de la neige était bonne, mais l’inclinaison était assez 
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grande, et il fallut tailler beaucoup de degrés; a4 74 heures 
seulement nous attaquions l’aréte. 

Pendant la premiére demi-heure, une facile corniche de neige 
nous permit davancer rapidement; mais a partir de 8 heures, 
les rochers trés-instables, et couverts d’une grande quantité de 
neige, commencérent a devenir extrémement difficiles: il nous 
fallut adopter une attitude qui n’avait rien de triomphant, je 
veux dire, marcher a quatre pattes. Nous nous engagedmes 
dabord sur la droite de laréte, dominant par (’effroyables pré- 
cipices le Studerfirn. Bientdt la route nous étant coupée, 
nous passimes sur la gauche: un peu plus loin, il nous fallut 
reyenir encore a droite, et enfin, prendre le tranchant méme de 
Varéte. A 9? heures, ayant trouvé une espéce d’oasis, c’est-a- 
dire un rocher 4 peu prés solide au milieu de cette nature 
toute en ruines, nous nous arrétaémes pour reprendre des forces. 
Le spectacle que nous avions devant nous n’était pas fait pour 
nous encourager: V’apparence de l’aréte devenait de plus en 
plus sinistre, et au bout l’on n’apercevait que des murs ver- 
ticaux et inaccessibles. A 10} heures cependant, Jakob, aprés 
avoir beaucoup regardé, beaucoup hoché la téte, et trés-peu 
parlé, donna de nouveau le signal de l’attaque. L’aréte ne se 
composait, cette fois, que d’obélisques bizarrement placés, sus- 
pendus sur l’abime, et ne se tenant en équilibre que par un 
véritable miracle. Ici nous w’avancions méme plus 4 quatre 
pattes ; mais nous rampions littéralement comme des serpents, 
nous glissant, avec une lenteur et des précautions infinies, le 
long de ces rochers fantastiques, qui semblaient préts, au 
moindre souftle, 4 se précipiter avec nous dans l’abime. 

A 10? heures nous nous trouvames arrétés net: une muraille 
de rochers se dressait devant nous, semblable, en plus petit 
sans doute, d la Meije du cdté des Etangons. La roche était 
polie et sans accidents; Vinclinaison, d’ailleurs, plus que verti- 
cale, défiait toute tentative. A droite, la paroi tournait court, 
et ne présentait aucune chance d’accés ; 4 gauche, au contraire, 
elle s’étendait en forme d’éperon vers le glacier de Viesch. 
La situation me paraissait tout a fait désespérée, et Gaspard, 
derricre moi, exprimait énergiquement la méme opinion. Seul 
Jakob dardait son regard d’aigle sur la montagne, et ne ré- 
pondait pas & nos questions. Il semblait préparer une de ces 
résolutions audacieuses qui lui sont familiéres: au bout de 
quelques instants, en effet, il se retourna vers nous et nous fit 
prendre toute notre corde (30 métres); il s’attacha & 20 métres 
devant moi: Gaspard était derriére 4 10 métres. Le long de 
Ja muraille, dans l’enfoncement ot elle se reliait 4 la paroi de 
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Varéte, il y avait un petit couloir qui surplombait le glacier de 
Viesch ; nous descendimes par Ja. Les rochers n’avaient 
aucune consistance et étaient extrémement glissants, 4 cause 
de la glace qui encombrait le couloir: parfois siflaient a nos 
oreilles des pierres et des morceaux de glace. II] n’y avait a 
espérer aucune aide ni assistance les uns des autres: chacun 
tenait entre ses mains sa vie et celle de ses deux compagnons. 
Nous marchions, collés aux rochers avec une énergie surhu- 
maine, a tel point que nos habits et nos membres étaient tout 
déchirés : Gaspard surtout, qui avait la responsabilité de l’arriére- 
garde, sortit de 14 avee ses vétements en morceaux. La force 
nerveuse qui se dépense ainsi dans cette contraction déses- 
pérée du corps tout entier est incroyable: sur le moment 
aucune fatigue ne se fait sentir, mais quelques heures aprés, 
on éprouve un énervement physique général et une lassitude 
immense. 

Au bout dune demi-heure, Jakob découvrit avec son 
merveilleux coup dil, dans la muraille verticale, une petite 
cheminée, dont il avait dés l’abord, je ne sais comment, pres- 
senti existence. La difficulté était de sortir du couloir pour 
gagner la cheminée: nous y réussimes, mais comment, je ne 
saurais le dire; on fait ainsi, sous l’excitation du moment, des 
choses que l’on ne peut plus s’expliquer ensuite, et que, de 
sang froid, on considérerait, sans doute, comme d’insignes 
folies. ‘Toujours est-il que nous atteignimes la cheminée: 
elle Ctait. aussi encombrée de glace, et elle nous offrit pendant 
une vinetaine de minutes autant de difficulté pour le moins 
que le couloir, avec cette différence cependant quwil fallait 
monter au lieu de descendre. Bientdt nous gagnémes une 
facile croupe de neige, et 412} heures nous étions au som- 
met du Finsteraarhorn. 

Cette derniére heure a été pour moi la plus émouvante que 
jaie passée jamais dans les Alpes: je n’avais pas encore ren- 
contré de difficultés semblables. Aussi le premier cri de 
Jakob aprés la victoire fut-il, ‘ Nur einmal ist genug ’—une 
fois c’est assez. Le ciel était d’une pureté admirable, et le 
panorama se détachait avec un éclat extraordinaire du sein des 
flots glorieux de la lumiére. On me dira peut-étre que le 
spectacle efit été aussi beau, si j’¢tais venu tranquillement 
par la route ordinaire. Eh bien, non: ce qui ravit si haut le 
coeur et l’ame dans ces spectacles ineffables de la nature, ce 
nest pas la nature seule, mais encore cette puissance de vie 
qui est en nous, et qui tient comme vaincue, et subjuguée sous 
elle, Vimmensité qui se déroule 4 nos yeux; et le sentiment de 
cette puissance et de cette vie n’est jamais plus vif, plus saisis- 
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sant, plus délicieux qu’au sortir de tant de dangers et de 
difficultés vaincus. 

A 14 heures nous commencions la descente par la route ordi- 
naire. Ce fut sans doute le résultat de la comparaison, mais 
jamais rien ne me parut aussi simple et aussi facile. A 3 
heures nous ¢tions sur le glacier de Viesch, et unc heure et demie 
plus tard. sur le col de la Griinhorn-Liicke. A partir de 1a, la 
descente devient aussi facile que monotone. Je ne connais 
rien de plus désespérant que le glacier d’Aletsch: on croit n’en 
voir jamais la fin, et nous ne la vimes certainement, nous, 
qu’a 8 heures du soir. Nous w’étions pas d’ailleurs au bout de 
nos peines: les pentes de ’Egeischhorn étaient couvertes de 
neige, le sentier avait disparu, et il n’y avait pas de lune! 
Une promenade dans de telles conditions, avec 18 heures de 
marche dans les jambes, et quand on est myope comme je le 
suis, est assurément dénuée de toute espéce de charme. A 
114 heures nous touchions enfin la terre promise, c’est-d-dire 
VHotel dela Jungfrau. J’étais si fatigué que je n’eus méme pas 
le courage de narrer mes exploits, et que le seul cri qui put 
s’échapper de mes lévres fut: ‘ Lait froid.’ Aprés en avoir 
absorbé un nombre incalculable de tasses, je tombai sur mon 
lit, ol je m’endormis aussit6t du sommeil de lalpinisme: le 
plus dur, le plus long, et aussi le meilleur de tous les sommeils 
connus jusqu’a ce jour. 

Avant de terminer je dois faire une petite confession. 
Thomas Middlemore, qui est un de mes bons et excellents amis, 
avait essayé plusieurs fois le Finsteraarhorn du cédté du 
Rothhornsattel: il avait échoué par suite de circonstances 
accidentelles, mais il n’avait nullement perdu Vespoir de faire 
cette course, et il devait renouveler ses tentatives cette année 
méme. Malheureusement il ne m/’avait pas averti de ses 
intentions, sans quoi je n’aurais assurément pas fait cette 
course sans lui. Ht c’est ainsi qu’une ascension qui avait été 
concue et préparée par Thomas Middlemore, lequel efit dfi en 
recueillir 4 bon droit tout Vhonneur, fut exécutée trés-injuste- 
ment, quoique sans mauyaise intention, par celui qui signe: 

Henry Corpinr, 


Note. J’avais appelé, dans mes premiers récits, l’aréte méri- 
dionale du Finsteraarhorn, par laquelle je suis monté, le Roth- 
hornsattel. Mais ce nom se trouve déji employé par quelques 
auteurs pour désigner la dépression qui se trouve immédiate- 
ment au Nord du Rothhorn du Valais. Pour éviter 4 avenir 


toute confusion, je crois devoir attribuer définitivement 4 
v2 
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Varéte en question le nom de Rothhorngrat, qui lui a été 
déji donné par M. Joanne et quelques autres. 

L’ascension du Finsteraarhorn ne s'est jamais faite par le 
Rothhornsattel; quelques touristes y ont en effet passé la 
nuit, quoiqu’on préfare maintenant le Rothlock pour cet usage: 

mais de 1a, ils sont descendus sur le glacier de Viesch, et ont 
attaqué la montagne par la route ordinaire, c’est-a-dire par 
VYOuest ou par le Nord. Quant a l’ascension par Il’Est, 
qu’auraient exécutée, en 1812, les guides de Meyer, je ne puis, 
non plus que Hugi, et que MM. Hardy et Ball, la considérer 
comme authentique. 

D’aprés le récit qui en fut publié 4 Aarau l’année suivante, 
Meyer et ses guides passérent la nuit sur le Rothhornsattel. 
Le lendemain ils descendirent sur le glacier de Viesch; il 
s'agit ici évidemment de la branche orientale de ce glacier, 
celle qui porte actuellement le nom de Studerfern. De 1a, 
remontant le glacier, ils attaquérent par Est la colossale 
pyramide du Finsteraarhorn. Avec de grandes difficultés ils 
gagnérent une eréte qui dominait de l’autre cdté le Finsteraar- 
gletscher (?). Au pied du dernier escarpement, Meyer malade 
dut s’arréter ; ses guides continuérent seuls, et aprés trois heures 
d’extrémes difficultés, atteignirent le sommet. La descente se 
fit plus facilement par ’Ouest sur le glacier de Viesch: il 
s’agit ici sans doute du glacier de Viesch proprement dit. De 
la ils regagnérent leur bivouac au Rothhornsattel. 

La possibilité de cette course, méme aujourd’hui, et pour les 
meilleurs alpinistes, me parait extr¢mement douteuse, et je 
considére comme peu vraisemblable que l’expédition de Meyer 
ait pu faire l’ascension de ce cédté. De plus, les détails topo- 
graphiques, qui nous sont donnés par le récit d’ailleurs trés- 
confus et obscur de 1813, ne me semblent concorder nullement 
avec les observations que j’ai pu faire sur ce versant du Fin- 
steraarhorn, Iinfin, dans tous les cas, l’authenticité de la 
derniére partie de l’ascension ne pourrait s’établir que sur 
Vaffirmation des guides: or, a l’époque dont il s’agit, je ne 
puis considérer une telle preuve comme sérieuse. Meyer dit 
bien avoir vu ses guides au sommet; mais ceci prouverait 
beaucoup plus contre eux que pour eux. In effet, il n’est pas 
généralement possible d’apercevoir le vrai sommet d’un pic du 
pied de son dernier escarpement: et pour le Finsteraarhorn, je 
suis assuré, de visu, que du yéritable sommet, celui que tout 
le monde atteint, il est impossible de voir, en quoi que ce soit, 
le pied des escarpements qui le soutiennent, ni méme fort loin 
en arriére sur les arétes. 

En résumé, maleré la haute autorité de Studer, je ne puis 
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yegarder comme authentique l’ascension de 1812: elle ne 
présente, selon moi, aucun des caractéres qui permettent de 
considérer une ascension comme historique. Je crois donc 
que l’on peut attribuer en toute sécurité Vhonneur de la pre- 
miére ascension du Finsteraarhorn 4 M. Sulger, de Bale, qui 
y monta, au mois d’aofit 1842, par le versant occidental. 
Henry Corvter. 


Every one must agree with M. Cordier that the account 
given in the ‘ Reise auf die Hisgebirge des Kantons Bern’ 
teems with impossibilities. An ascent of the Finsteraarhorn 
from the Rothhorn Sattel over the Oberaarhorn condemns 
itself, to say nothing of the minor discrepancies pointed out by 
M. Cordier. But this pamphlet does not give us the Meyers’ 
own words ; it is a compilation, and evidently a clumsy one, by 
a Herr Zschokke. Herr Studer’s belief in the reality of the 
ascent is founded on a contribution by Dr. R. Meyer to the 
Alpenrosen, a Swiss periodical, for 1852, which we have not 
seen, and we know M. Cordier had not seen, but which we 
hope to consult before this question is dealt with in the ‘ His- 
tory of Early Mountaineering.’ In the meantime it is remark- 
able that in the map drawn up by the Meyers (one of them 
says of it, * Von der Karte bemerke ich dass sie mit vieler 
Genauigkeit verfasst sei’), and published in 1813 with the 
‘ Reise auf die Hisgebirge,’ the track to the Finsteraarhorn is 
laid down and corresponds roughly with M. Cordier’s. It is 
at least possible that the spot where he breakfasted 2 hours 
from the top may be near the halting-place of Rudolf Meyer. 
The guides who made the ascent in 1812 were no mean crags- 
men, as two of them showed a few days later on the Jungfrau ; 
and the emphatic language in which the comparative easiness 
of the W. face of the peak is spoken of, shows that their esti- 
mate of difficulties approached more nearly to that held at the 
present day than to that of twenty years ago. There is also a 
matter-of-fact statement in the account of the passage of the 
Strahleck that the flae lately planted on the top of the Fin- 
steraarhorn was seen through a telescope.—Eprror, 


MOUNTAINEERING IN JUNE 1876. By F. GARDINER. 


URING the winter months, 1875-76, the weather had 
been mild for the season in the Alps, and but little snow 
had fallen; in March an Italian mountaineer had crossed the 
Old Weissthor without meeting difficulties of any very serious 
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nature; but with the months of April and May came a long 
continuance of bad weather, and snow fell in large quantities, 
retarding the mountaineering season by four or five weeks, so 
that when I arrived at the village of Plan les Isles, in the 
Val des Ormonds, accompanied by my friend Cox, and the 
guides, Peter Knubel and Peter Egger, on the 12th of June, 
I scarcely found the higher Alpine regions ‘swept and gar- 
nished’ for our reception. 

This district has been so charmingly described by early 
writers in ‘ Peaks, Passes,and Glaciers,’ that I feel an apology 
is almost necessary for troubling Alpine readers with my im- 
pressions, and can only offer as an excuse the exceptional con- 
dition in which I found these ordinarily easy expeditions, and 
also trust that it may induce those of the climbing fraternity, 
who follow sheeplike in beaten tracks, to turn their attention to 
this part of the Alps, than which I scarcely know a better to 
break ground in, being conveniently situated between the three 
ereat mountaineering centres, Chamonix, Zermatt, and Grin- 
delwald, and from its peaks commanding extensive views of 
the great mountains of each district. 

Of course our object was to ascend the highest peak of 
the Diablerets, an expedition that ‘mine host’ of the Hotel 
des Diablerets did his best to dissuade us from. The only 
concession we made was to alter our line of attack. It was 
our intention to have attempted the ascent by the Rochers de 
Culand, the route shown in the woodcut of the mountain in 
Mr. Ball’s ‘Central Alps,’ but the constant cannonade kept up 
in that quarter from avalanches made us decide upon taking 
the glacier to the left of the Creux de Champs, which was 
buried in avalanche débris extending almost as far as the 
first inhabited chalets. The pine trees and larches, rising from 
a base of snow, covered with their green foliage, looked 
strangely beautiful. I had once before seen the same effect in 
the Val Louise in Dauphiné early inJune. The 13th we spent 
in a long training walk, and on the morning of the 14th started 
at 2.30 a.m. A native porter accompanied us, but he was not 
happy upon the snow, and although he might have remained 
with us for some days, he found that a domestic calamity, which 
had not existed when we started in the morning, prevented his 
extending his engagement with us. The ascent from the 
Creux de Champs is direct and steep. The route we had 
chosen lies on the glacier between Le Sexrouge and the 
highest peak of the Diablerets. I cannot ascertain whether this 
route has been taken before, but it probably has, for it is 
obviously shorter and less difficult than that by the Rocher de 
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Culand. The snow, owing to the prevalence of a N. wind, was 
in good condition, but later in the day when the sun asserted 
its power, it was not all that could be desired. Heavy clouds 
driving up from the N. shut out the view from that direction, 
but to the S. it was clear, and we had the peaks from Mont 
Blanc to Monte Rosa spread out before us, covered with an 
inconvenient quantity of snow. We had reached the summit 
at 8.55 s.M., but the strong N. wind prevented our making a 
long stay. Our route in descending lay over the Sanfleuron 
Glacier, between the Oldenhorn and the Tour de St. Martin: 
not a particle of the glacier was visible, all being covered with 
a sheet of snow, which, softened by the heat of the sun, made 
this part of the expedition very fatiguing, especially as we had 
to ‘ prod’ with our ice-axes at every step in search for hidden 
ereyices. Descending from the glacier to the Olden Alp upon 
a conyenient avalanche, much to the consternation of our 
porter, we discovered the existence of the chalets connected 
with it by a portion of their roofs appearing through the snow. 
A narrow and badly-made path upon the face of a precipice 
leads to this Alp from the chalets of Reusch, and it seemed to 
us almost an impossibility to get cattle up and down by this 
perilous route. 

Descending this path we reached the lovely Reusch Alp, 
which, at that season, was brilliant with masses of spring 
flowers, and shortly afterwards joined the new carriage-road 
which extends as far as the top of the Col de Pillon; at the 
Col is the boundary between Canton Berne and Canton Vaud, 
and the latter has not yet extended the road to Plan les 
Isles. We arrived at Gsteig at 2.30. ‘The position of Gsteig 
is charming, and although the inn is rough and without any 
pretensions, we found it clean, the people civil, and the 
charges moderate; but our experience seems exceptional, for 
both at Plan les Isles and Lauinen the visitors’ books teem 
with accounts of extortion and incivility. 

The following day we crossed the Crinnen Pass to Laninen, 
which we reached shortly before midday, and having laid in a 
store of provisions, started for the Stieren Dungel chalet, where 
we passed the night previous to ascending the Wildhorn. About 
an hour’s climbing brought us to the snow, by which many 
of the upper chalets were still surrounded, and before reaching 
our destination, were caught in a violent thunderstorm and 
were completely wet through when we reached the chalet, which 
luckily we found well supplied with wood, and soon dried our 
dripping garments at a good fire. It rained during the greater 
portion of the night, and we scarcely expected to be able to 
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start; but at dawn on the 16th the weather looked somewhat 
hetter: so we determined to set out. We now found we had 
slept too high up: we ought to have used one of the Kuhe 
Dungel chalets some distance lower down as our resting-place. 
Our route lay over the Dungel Glacier, in order to reach which 
we had to climb a difficult precipice; the snow when reached 
was in an abominable condition and very fatiguing, and when 
we gained the summit, everything was so shrouded in thick 
mist that we were glad to have our traces to serve as guide 
when returning. As we wished to reach the village of An der 
Lenk, we descended by the glacier between the Niesenhorn and 
Schneidehorn at the head of the Iffgen Thal, which we found 
buried in snow, and the Iffigen See frozen over; and even as 
we passed along avalanches were falling, but by keeping well 
in the centre of the valley we were out of their reach. As we 
got lower down it was sad to see the hayoe they had made 
among the forests on either side, and in one part we found a 
group of chalets destroyed and partially buried in avalanche 
débris. The village of An der Lenk lies on flat, swampy ground, 
and must, I think, be malarious; but the Baths are situated on 
the hill-side, about 300 feet above the valley, and the Hotel in 
connection with them is admirably managed, and offers accommo- 
dation equal to any I have yet met with among the mountains. 

On the 17th it rained hard during the oreater part of the 
day, and was intensely cold, snow “falling almost as low as 
the Baths, and we congratulated ourselves upon being in such 
comfortable quarters ; but towards evening the weather cleared, 
and we got our first view of the Wildstrubel all aglow in the 
sunset. An der Lenk being at some little distance from the 
Wildstrubel, we determined to sleep the following night at one 
of the chalets nee the Sieben Brunnen, which - reminded me 
somewhat of the Trafoi Springs—the situation is equally lovely. 
The worthy eae at whose chalet we slept, received us 
with effusion, and so far extended his efforts for our comfort as 
to detach the bells from the necks of his cattle, in order that 
we might sleep in peace. Starting at daybreak on the 19th, 
we climbed the steep slope beneath the Fluh See, and from 
that found no difficulty whatever in reaching the summit. 
The northern faces of the Diablerets, Wildhorn and Wild- 
strubel, bear a strong resemblance to each other, and present 
some very pretty pieces of climbing. From the summit we 
had a view of extreme grandeur; not a cloud or particle of 
mist was visible, and we Thad the giants of the Oberland and 
Pennines spread out before us: luckily we had arrived early 
and could devote some time to the contemplation of the view. 
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We found the snow soft in descending the Liimmeren Glacier, 
and reached the top of the Gemmi Pass shortly before mid- 
day. The aspect of the pass was bewildering: no Dauben See 
was visible, and where it is usually seen in summer time, ex- 
tended one vast snowfield. Snow lay in huge masses on the 
path leading to Leukerbad, and patches of snow extended 
almost as far as that village. Some way below we saw gangs 
of workmen clearing a path, and extending across the Dauben 
See were the traces of some recent travellers; the path was 
of course completely buried in snow, and the track in the 
centre of the Dauben See was taken in order to avoid the 
avalanches which were constantly falling. The Schwarenbach 
Inn was surrounded by snow which extended far below it; it 
had been but recently opened, and was, to say the least of it, 
rather damp. The 20th we devoted to the ascent of the Balm- 
horn, from which we obtained a perfect view. This mountain 
had already been ascended on June 2, by Miss Stratton, the 
enterprising lady who during the winter of 1876 made the 
ascent of Mont Blanc; we had not been told of this ascent 
at the Schwarenhach Inn, and were surprised to find her card 
in the bottle on the summit. Huge cornices of wicked-looking 
snow overhung the S. face of the mountain, and the SE. aréte, 
by which route we had hoped to reach the Lotschen Thal, was 
so loaded with snow and within range of fire, from the aforesaid 
wicked-looking cornices, that we were reluctantly compelled to 
abandon the idea and descend to Kandersteg. 

Next day, we crossed the Lotschen Pass to Ried in the Lot- 
schen Thal, where, somewhat to our consternation, we found the 
inn still closed. The landlord lives at Gampel; but fortunately 
the keys were in the possession of a cheerful young person 
with short petticoats and an incipient goitre, who ‘came up 
smiling’ from one of the chalets below the inn and set before 
us the very toughest hen that it has ever been my ill-fortune 
to masticate. On the 22nd, after spending the morning in 
placid contemplation of the Bietschhorn, which we hoped to 
storm next day, we started for a chalet marked Nesthiitte on 
the Federal Map just above the pine trees. The heat was 
intense, and a storm was evidently brewing. We luckily reached 
the hut just before it broke. At daybreak next morning it 
was not raining, and we thought it just worth while starting, 
but the weather, instead of improving, got gradually worse, and 
when we had reached a height of about 11,600 feet in the 
midst of a violent snowstorm, we agreed reluctantly to accept 
defeat and return to Ried. On our arrival we were wel- 
comed by Herr Lehner, who, hearing that the unusual pheno- 
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mena of mountaineers during the month of June had invaded 
the Lotschen Thal, left his valley quarters at Gampel to 
bid us welcome. He is a man profuse in apology and troubled 
with much serving, but anxious to do all in his power for 
travellers, and fully deserves every encouragement. The 
weather had completely broken during the latter part of the 
day, so we decided to abandon ambitious schemes upon the 
Bietschhorn and start for Lauterbrunnen by the Petersgrat on 
the first favourable opportunity, which luckily occurred the 
following day, the 24th, that ordinarily easy pass_ being ren- 
dered at least very fatiguing on account of the “abominable 
condition of the snow. We took up our quarters at the 
Hétel Belle Vue on the Wengern Alp, and stoically endured 
bad weather for three days; but the 28th was fine, and we 
started for the Eiger by lantern-light at 2 a.m. The quantity 
of snow upon this mountain was something appalling, and I 
doubt whether we were prudent in attempting the ascent 
under such conditions; it was very laborious, and the rocks 
frequently glazed with ice, the cold was intense, and we had 
but little feeling in hands or feet when we arrived on the 
summit at 9.10 A.M. We did not remain there long for various 
reasons, the cold being the principal one. During the descent 
we had to use every precaution to avoid the courses of ava- 
lanches, and at one place, while looking back at our route, 
an avalanche of alarming dimensions crossed the exact spot 
where we had stood about ten minutes previously ; we re- 
turned to the Wengern Alp at 3 P.M. 

During the afternoon the weather again broke, so we deter- 
mined to give up further expeditions in the Oberland, and 
start for Simplon vid the Grimsel Pass. When we reached 
the Grimsel Hospice on July 3, we found it surrounded by 
30 feet of snow, all the Guihonsés destroyed by avalanches, 
travellers descending from the Mayenwand in sledges, and 
the lake near the hospice covered with ice and snow. Pro- 
bably the large quantities of snow may have given to the 
peaks with which I commenced my mountaineering campaign 
this year an aspect of grandeur that might be wanting later in 
the season; but I shall always congratulate myself upon hay- 
ing chosen this district during a season when the higher peaks 
were, if not absolutely impossible, at least (as in the case of 
the Kiger) somewhat dangerous. 
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On THE RETREAT OF THE SWIss GLACIERS; AND ON 
THE LEGAL RicuHTs TO GLACIERS AND TO THE SOIL 
BENEATH THEM. By C. Marervr. 


I presuME that one of the objects of the ‘ Alpine Journal’ must be to 
contain a record of Alpine changes; and, as no one else has undertaken 
the task, I have thrown together some details of the very remarkable 
retreat of the glaciers which has now continued for some years, hoping 
that in the absence of anything better, this record, though imperfect, 
may be serviceable hereafter, and may also be not unacceptable to the 
readers of the ‘ Alpine Journal.’ 

Mr. F. F. Tuckett, in the sixth vol. of the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ p. 30, 
has given an exceedingly interesting account of the retreat of the Lower 
Grindelwald Glacier, and of the uncovering of ancient marble quarries 
from beneath it. He also gives reasons for believing that the glaciers 
were at a minimum about the year 1750; that between that time and 
1771 they had rapidly increased, and had not again diminished until 
after 1850, since which time the retreat has been continuous and very 
remarkable. Up to about that time the glaciers were no doubt in- 
creasing, and the Swiss expressed some anxiety on the subject. Soon 
afterwards the advance ceased, and in many of them a retreat began; 
not, however, in all of them, for the Findelen Glacier at Zermatt was 
in 1859 encroaching on the pastures and turning up old turf like a 
gigantic ploughshare. The natives give as a reason for the retreat, an 
unusual number of mild winters, and most old Swiss travellers will say 
that the summers have on the whole been hotter and finer than they 
were formerly. The inhabitants of Chamonix declare that their crops 
ripen a fortnight earlier, and attribute this to the diminution of the 
glaciers; more, however, is probably due to the warm summers and to 
improved cultivation. 

I have made no actual measurements, but as I was at Chamonix and 
at Grindelwald in 1830 and 1831, at Grindelwald again in 1852, at Cha- 
monix again in 1854, and at both again in 1875, I am perhaps able 
to form a tolerable estimate of the vast changes of which the younger 
generation of tourists can have no notion. I find, moreover, that my 
rough estimate agrees very exactly with the estimates formed by the 
Swiss engineers from careful measurements and continued observations, 

My recollections of 1830 and 1831 were in 1852 and 1854 tolerably 
distinct, and I am sure that I saw no remarkable changes when I then 
visited the glaciers. 'The change in 1875 was so great that I can best 
give the younger readers of the Journal a notion by saying that the 
difference is as much as that between the Thames opposite Green- 
wich at high water, and the same at low water. I now proceed to 
details. 

1. The Glacier of Argenti¢re.—This I did not visit, but from the 
Téte Noire road I saw clearly that it had sunk and retreated very re- 
markably, and was much smaller than in 1854 when I had last seen it. 

2. The Mer de Glace or Glacier des Bois.—This glacier I found 
occupying in width at the foot not above a third of its old width. It 
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is now entirely on the Chapeau side; but it formerly occupied the 
whole space between Chapeau and Montanvert, almost protruding into 
the valley. The red rocks which now (1875) adjoin Montanvert and 
cover two-thirds of the space between that and Chapeau were formerly 
buried under ice; and the source of the Arveiron was close to the 
foot of Montanvert. In fact, as mentioned in the guide books, there 
was a steep descent from the Montanvert path which led straight down 
to the Cavern of the Source and was usually taken by tourists 

There is now on each side of the glacier, a moraine of grey rubbish 
rising some 300 feet above the glacier, up and down which zigzag paths 
have been made by which to reach the glacier from Montanvert and 
from the rocks on the Chapeau side. There were in 1854 at many places 
high moraines, but only the outside slope was to be seen; and my im- 
pression is that the ice, instead of being below the moraine, was then 
in many places above it. The path to the Jardin is now entirely dif- 
ferent from that which was formerly taken, as the sinking of the glacier 
has rendered the old path impracticable. 

3. The Glacter des Bossons I had not visited in 1854, but it was in 
1875 obvious that some 200 feet depth of moraine had been recently 
exposed, and I was told that the foot had retreated full 200 yards. 

4. The Upper Glacier of Grindelwald, which formerly filled the 
whole space between the Wetterhorn and Mettenberg and projected well 
into the valley, has now retreated a quarter of a mile, and does not 
occupy above one-fourth of the space between the mountains, being not 
above 100 yards wide. It is now close to the Mettenberg; and a large 
mass of glacier-worn rock—a sort of spur from the Wetterhorn—now 
occupies the rest of the space. The foot of the glacier still (1875) 
reaches the plain, but at the present rate of decrease it would not long 
do so. According to the statements of my guide, it had in the last 
three years retreated about 100 yards from a large mass of polished 
rocks which he pointed out. All the limestone rocks where the glacier 
had been were much striated, and the scratches looked white and fresh. 
The foot of the glacier was steep but smooth and very dirty. About 
200 feet above the plain the glacier was deeply crevassed and rose into 
pinnacles of ice. 

5. The Lower Glacier of Grindelwald.—This giacier, which formerly 
projected into the valley, has fallen back at least a quarter of a mile, 
leaving some bare rocks and a large irregular piece of ground covered 
with stones and rubbish. The front is now well within the line of the 
Mettenhorn and Higer, and the celebrated pinnacles of ice which were 
formed by the pressure in that narrow space have all vanished. There 
is now (1875) merely a dirty front, or rather tongue, of smooth ice 
deeply crevassed coming down to the plain and just filling the narrow 
space between the mountains, The deep scores in the rocks above 
show how great the pressure used to be. This glacier has also sunk 
at least 800 feet. The stream from it is now seen flowing through a 
deep ravine or cleft in the rocks which was until of late years buried 
under the glacier and invisible. It is to this glacier that the very in- 
teresting paper by Mr. F. F. Tuckett. in the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. vi. 
p- 80, relates, 
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6. The Rosenlaui Glacier, formerly celebrated for its beauty, has, 
I am told, almost disappeared or retreated into the mountains. 

7. Glacier of the Rhone-—The Federal Government for two years 
made careful measurements of this glacier; and they ought to be com- 
plete, having cost 800/. The result arrived at is that in the nine- 
teen years before 1875 the glacier had retreated about a quarter of a 
mile, and had sunk 300 feet. 

8. The Glaciers at Zermatt have, I am told, retreated during the 
last few years, but up to 1870 or thereabouts, the Gorner glacier 
steadily advanced while those of North Switzerland were shrinking. 

9. Glacier of Morteratsch near Pontresina.—This I visited in 1874, 
but not having then had my attention drawn to the subject I did not 
make any careful observations on it. I have, however, a distinct re- 
collection of having walked over a considerable space of stones and 
rubbish before reaching the foot of the glacier; that glacier had there- 
fore retreated, but the retreat has not been nearly so great as at Cha- 
monix and Grindelwald; and altogether the retreat of the Western 
Glaciers has, as far as I could learn, been much larger than that of the 
Eastern Glaciers.* 

On all the glaciers the ground formerly covered by them was still 
barren and very plainly marked, though in many places a few stunted 
shrubs had made their appearance. At the Upper Glacier of Grindel- 
wald, and at the Glacier des Bois at Chamonix, much of the ground 
left was tolerably level, though, of course, covered with stones and 
rubbish, and a legal question has been raised as to its ownership. 

As a toll is often demanded for leave to go on a glacier or cross a 
moraine, tourists may like to learn that this is not always a simple ex- 
tortion, and that glaciers are not a species of no-man’s-land as most 
people even in the country supposed. The laws of Italy and Savoy 
are contained in codes, and so it seems are the laws in most or all of 
the Swiss Cantons. When these codes were compiled, glaciers were 
probably considered as of no value; at all events they are nowhere 
mentioned or referred to in the codes. Of late years, however, glaciers 
have become of value both as a source of toll, and for the ice taken 
from them; besides which, now that the glaciers have retreated, the 
soil left uncovered is likely to be of some value. The right to the 
glaciers and their subjacent soil has therefore become a subject of dis- 
cussion, and seems to be in a state of glorious uncertainty. 

M. Cérésole, in an article De la propriété des Glaciers in the Geneva 
‘Journal des Tribunaux’ of September 1865, comes to the conclu- 
sion that the glaciers in his country (apparently Savoy) belong to 
the State; and he declares that the same law prevails in Bern, Vaud, 
and Valais. As to Bern, however, it is doubtful if he is right, for at 


* The Morteratsch Glacier advanced steadily for some years subsequent to 1858. 
Latterly it has retreated. The Forno Glacier and Roseg Glacier, the two next 
largest of the Bernina chain, are also retreating. The Adamello Glaciers have 
retreated immensely in the last twelve years, as has the great Iorno Glacier in the 
Orteler group. Seealso Von Sonklar on the C&tzthaler Ferner. Iam inclined 
to doubt whether Mr. Marett’s belief in the comparatively small retreat of the 
glaciers of the Eastern Alps is well founded.—Ep. 
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Grindelwald, in 1875, the inhabitants certainly held that the glaciers, 
like streams in England, belonged to the owners of the adjacent land, 
each owner claiming up to the middle line of the glacier opposite his 
land; and tolls were demanded and taken accordingly. Moreover, 
Signor A. Grober of Varallo, in an elaborate discussion in the ‘ Bolle- 
tino del Club Alpino Italiano,’ vol. x. p. 1, maintains that in Italy, the 
Code of which seems very similar to the Swiss codes, the glaciers do 
not necessarily belong to the State. He says that some Italian jurists 
are of opinion that glaciers do belong to the State; others consider 
that they belong to the commune or parish; and others consider that 
they may be private property. Signor Grober comes to the conclusion 
that, by analogy to streams of water, large glaciers, like navigable 
rivers and large lakes, belong to the State; but small glaciers, like 
rivulets and ponds or small lakes, belong to the owners of the sur- 
rounding land. He founds his conclusion on the 427th article of the 
Civil Code of Italy which declares that rivers and torrents form part 
of the public domain, but he maintains that this law is not and cannot 
be applicable to small brooks and ponds. 

As to the soil beneath the glaciers. Signor Grober is of opinion 
that it must follow the law as to rivers, which he states to be—though it 
does not seem quite certain—that the soil belongs to the owners of the 
adjoining land, as is the law in England. In France the right seems 
very doubtful. By Art. 538 of the Code Civil ‘les fleuves et riviéres 
navigables ou flottables sont considérés comme des dépendances du 
domaine public.’ This, Iam told, has been held to make the bed of a 
navigable river the property of the State; but as to smaller streams, 
the Code being silent, the right has never been determined. ‘The ques- 
tion has usually arisen as to the right to take gravel for the repair of 
the roads, which is sometimes claimed by the officials of the Govern- 
ment and disputed by the commune or the owners of the adjoining 
land. Such a dispute was in 1875 going on at the town of Gebweiler 
in Alsace. Signor Grober further argues that as the adjoining land is 
subject to be destroyed by the advance of a glacier, it is but fair that 
the owner should have the benefit of a retreat. He also argues that 
nothing else can be done with a moraine left by the glaciers and gradu- 
ally covered with herbage; and he comes to the conclusion that, accord- 
ing to the law of Italy, the bed of the glacier, covered or uncovered, 
belongs to the owners of the adjoining land. 

Ag the question of ownership has been under discussion for certainly 
twelve years, it seems odd that it has never been formally raised and 
decided, or at least had not been raised and decided up to the early 
part of the year 1876, when Signor Grober wrote on the subject. 


ALPINE NOTES. 


Proiuero.—Mr. A. de Falkner writes, with reference to his recent 
note (p. 162): ‘My authority for writing Comelle instead of Cornelle 
is simply that of the people of Gares, where the name is so spelt, and is 
confirmed by Count Manzoni, who possesses some woods leading to the 
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pass. It has not, however, so far as I know, any meaning. In remote 
times, when the mines were worked, it is more than probable that the 
pass was frequented, as charcoal had to be brought down to Gares 
from the S. Martino woods. It will perhaps interest you to know that 
two years ago, as [ was crossing the Comelle Pass, I found near the top, 
rather to my astonishment, some pieces of slack (scoriw). I was after- 
wards told that miners from Primiero were supposed to have gone to 
the plateau to smelt stolen silver minerals. Mr. ‘Tucker proposed to give 
the name of Passo di Ball to the passage between the Cima di Ball and 
the southern side of the Palle di S. Martino, but it bas already a local 
name, Rodera, as well as the gorge that leads to it. 

‘The spelling of Pravitali ought also to be corrected into Pra Di- 
dali (Il prato di Dali). My authority for this alteration is Count 
Welsperg, whose property lies up there.’ 

A summary of Mr. de Falkner’s and Signor C. 'Tomé’s brilliant cam- 
paign in the western dolomites is given in a pamphlet (Adunanza 
generale straordinaria del 3 Settembre 1875, nella Valle di Gares), 
recently published at Belluno. The third ascent of the Rothewand 
(Rosengarten) is mentioned. Who made the first? [See Mr. Tucker's 
paper in ‘Alpine Journal,’ vol. vi. p. 8362.] The bulk of the pamphlet 
is formed by an historical sketch of the Canale d’Agordo. The valley 
is first mentioned in a bull of Lucius ILI. given at Verona in 1184, 
which assigns ‘Plebem de Agorde cum capellis suis, capellam de 
Alegne, capellam Sancti Simonis Canalis de supra,’ &c., &c., to the 
Bishops of Belluno. The simple meanings of most of the village 
names in this district are pointed out. ‘The following note must be 
quoted. ‘The word Pala is written with one / because it is not 
derived from “ palla,” but rather from the root “palo,” whence pala 
da fuoco and da forno, palata, palancola, &c. Pala applied to part 
of a range in our vulgar dialect indicates either a very steep pas- 
turage, or the abrupt flanks and smooth, almost perpendicular, cliffs of 
a mountain, whence the names “ Pala di San Martino,” “‘ Cimone della 
Pala,” and many others.’ The heights here given for the two chief 
Primiero peaks are C. della Pala 3,343 métres (10,968 feet), and C. 
della Vezzana 3,317 métres (10,882 feet), and seem likely to be correct.* 


* The reduction on p. 115 of the height of the Pala is incorrect. 3,300 métres 
= 10,827 feet. The heights given on the New Austrian Maps for the C, della Pala 
and Vezzana are respectively 10,564 and 10,261 English feet. One of them must 
be wrong, inasmuch as the difference between the peaks is certainly not more than 
100 feet. ‘Palla’ is the spelling used. In tho same sheet the Rosengarten range 
is thus treated. The Kessel Kogel is given a height of 9,783 feet. Next to this 
comes a nameless summit occupying the position of the Federer Kogel, in reality 
the highest of the group—marked as 16 feet lower than the Kes-el Kogel. It 
would not be difficult to multiply instances of blunders of this sort. But we do 
not desire to do more than justify the statement that, as regards heights and no- 
menclature, these maps do not seem to be founded on accurate observations and 
researches, and cannot claim any confidence. Unfortunately it is not only in 
Italian districts, where the engineers have the partial excuse of a foreign tongue, 
that these criticisms apply. For remarks on the sheets containing the Gross 
Glockner and Venediger groups see an article (Studien tiber die Specialkarte der 
dsterreichisch-ungarischen Monarchie, von Professor Richter, in Salzburg) in the 
Zeitschrift of the German and Austrian Alpine Club, Heft i., 1877.—Ep. 
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Aw Ascent oF PopocatereTt,—Herr von Thielmann, of the German 
Embassy at Washington, well known as the author of an instructive 
work on the Caucasus, sends the following account of an ascent of this 
Mexican volcano, already mentioned in the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. iv. 
p- 234 :— 

The travellers left Mexico on Monday, February 21, and slept at 
Amecameca, where Signor Nonega hospitably received them and pro- 
vided them with many of the necessaries for the expedition. The 
road as it ascends from Amecameca to the saddle between Popocatepetl 
and Iztaccihuatl, commands a beautiful view. Pleasant, too, was the 
ride through the noble pine-forest which clothes the base of the moun- 
tain. Despite the early season the underwood was already in blossom. 
In 3 hrs. the road to Puebla was left, and a narrow horse-path through 
pine-woods, where the absence of underwood and the stunted growth of 
the stems showed the increase of elevation, was followed to the Rancho 
of General Sanchez, Ochoa, lying at the base of the cone of Popocate- 
petl, about 12,000 (German) feet above the sea. The premises consisted 
only of a shed, in which the sulphur got from the crater of the voleano 
is melted into masses, another smaller shed to shelter the labourers 
(entirely Indian), and a hut divided into partitions which serves as the 
overseer’s dwelling. Room to lie down and a friendly welcome, but 
nothing beyond, was found here. The peak of Orizava was finely seen 
lit up by sunset hues. 

At 4.30 the next morning (the 23rd) the ascent was commenced. 
The first 100 feet could be ridden, although the fine volcanic arches 
with which the sides of the volcano are strewn made the work very 
severe for the animals, which were quite exhausted before the cross 
erected on a lava block, which marks the end of the path, was reached. 
The day was tolerably fine, the air fresh, the peak entirely free from 
clouds, as was also its neighbour Iztaccihuatl, and the far-off Orizava. 
The valleys were full of white clouds as the sun rose: the picture was 
a noble one, the dome of Popocatepetl shone in the purest white, and 
the two other peaks rose like islands from the sea of white mist. 

The real climb now began. A small field of ashes had to be crossed; 
then came the snow slope which, with a uniform slope of somewhat 
less than 40, leads to the summit. The condition of the snow was 
favourable, only in a few places an icy crust made the want of ice-axes 
felt; elsewhere nailed boots sufficed to give firm footing; the two guides 
and the Indians climbed quickly and surely on their sandals, for the 
snow had been ruffled by wind and slight inequalities gave fair footing. 
Where this help is not found the nailed mountain boot is far preferable. 
The ascent as far as the edge of the crater was somewhat monotonous, 
and took the travellers, who, although both experienced in Alpine 
climbing, had had no training in the preceding months, only 3 hrs, 
Atnine o’clock the brink of the crater was reached, whence they looked 
into the terrible abyss, whose gold-grey walls rose perpendicularly 
2,000 feet out of the depths. The scene had something overpower- 
ingly awful, of which no picture or description can give any idea. ‘The 
steam ascending from the sulphurous depths, the peculiar mixture of 
sulphur-gold and ash-grey in the crater, the dazzling white snow on the 
edge of the cliffs, and the deep blue sky overhead, combined to pro- 
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duce effects of light and shade which must be seen to be believed in. 
The travellers halted here but a short time, so as to set about at once 
the ascent of the summit. The guides at first made difficulties, alleg- 
ing dangerous places and the state of the snow, which they gave up 
when they found the travellers prepared to go on without them. The 
work did not prove serious; ascending along the edge of the crater, 
climbing sometimes on the boulders, sometimes up the steep snowbanks 
by their side, the peak was gained in 1} hr. No dangerous places 
were encountered: still a steady head and a thoroughly sure foot were 
often desirable. The top itself consists of a gently curved snow ridge 
whose highest point is only some 30 feet distant from the edge of the 
perpendicular crater wall. The snow slopes round have been ploughed 
up by the stormwinds which rage round the peak into furrows 5 feet 
deep—a phenomenon nowhere seen to such an extent in the Alps, and 
here doubtless due to the isolation of the mountain and its exposure to 
every blast. For the moment, except for a few passing breezes, the air 
was perfectly still, and at 17,884 feet so warm and heavy that the 
travellers halted for ? hr., and took in at leisure the wonderful 
panorama. 

Over the valley of Mexico clouds still hung, hiding all but the peak 
of Toluca; on the east the mists had parted and gave many beautiful 
glimpses towards Puebla. The south was entirely clear, and the moun- 
tains and valleys of the Terra Caliente stretched into an illimitable 
distance. 

To their pleasant surprise, the travellers, while on the peak, were 
entirely free from all the unpleasant effects wont to be ascribed to the 
rarity of the atmosphere; neither giddiness, sickness, difficulty of 
breathing, swimming of the eyes, nor rush of blood to the head was 
felt. Only on beginning the descent did unusual indisposition and 
dull headaches make themselves perceived. At the edge of the crater 
breakfast was taken. The descent into the crater was given up on 
account of the gathering clouds and the noxious sulphur fumes. 
Moreover, from their halting-place the travellers had had a complete 
view of it. A sort of sledge, in which sulphur collected in the crater 
is brought down, makes the journey from the crater’s edge to the lower 
limit of the snow. On this the travellers, each sitting behind a guide 
on a straw mat, were carried down with the speed of the wind to the 
valley. In little more than 15 min. some 2,500 feet of absolute height 
had been Jeft behind. In another hour the Rancho was regained. 

Tur Errecr or A Rarerrep ATMosPHERE ON Ciimpers.—'The following 
note has been received from Mr. L. Stephen :—I observe that in the last 
number of the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ Mr. Gotch refers to the difficulty of 
muscular exertion in rarefied air. He says that although accurate calcu- 
lation is difficult, he could not find any appreciable difference between 
the exertion required for jumping over a stick on the top of Mont 
Blanc and performing the same feat in Chamonix. Nobody will deny 
that the early accounts of mountain adventure greatly exaggerated the 
effects of the rarefaction of the atmosphere, and good mountaineers may 
be apt to agree with Mr. Gotch in denying that any appreciable effect 
is produced. On the other hand, it is plain that there must be a limit 
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to human adaptability in this direction. Long before we had reached 
the height attained in some balloon ascents we should find exertion 
difficult, for at these heights the smallest exertion seems to have become 
impossible. I fancy, therefore, that even at the height of Mont Blane 
a difference might be recognised by modes of observ ation more delicate 
than that employed by Mr. Gotch. T hough I have never tried any 
experiments, I have certainly suspected in my own case that exercise 
was perceptibly more tiring at considerable elevations. Such vague 
impressions go for very little, and I wish to suggest that some more 
accurate observation might really be of interest. I will give one 
instance which may possibly prompt further enquiry. 

The height of Chamonix above the sea level is 3,425 fect. The 
height of the Grands Mulets is 10,013 feet, and that of Mont Blanc 
15,784. The height, therefore, of the Grands Mulets above Chamonix 
is 6,588 feet, and of Mont Blane above the Grands Mulets 5,771 
feet. There is a nearly flat walk of more than half an hovr from Gha- 
monix to the chalet of the Pélerins, where the ascent begins. The 
horizontal distance from the chalet to the Grands Mulets is almost 
exactly equal to that from the Grands Mulets to the summit. Sup- 
posing, therefore, that the nature of the ground were the same throughout, 
and the exertion equally trying at all altitudes, the time occupied in 
the second part of the route should be materially less than that occupied 
in the first part. Now, in my last ascent of Mont Blanc, I re- 
member that the Grands Mulets hut was reached in less than 4 hrs.; I 
think 3 hrs. 45 min. This did not involve fast walking, as the guides 
had weights to carry; and I fancy that the average time under favour- 
able circumstances would very little exceed 4 hie or 34 hrs. from 
the Pélerins chalet. I cannot say what is the average time from the 
hut to the top of the mountain. The quickest time recorded in the book 
at the Grands Mulets was, I believe, 44 hrs. Generally, of course, it 
is much more. Taking 5 hrs., however, as the time, it would follow 
that the rate of climbing between the Pélerins and the Grands Mulets 
is over 1,800 feet in an hour, and the rate in the higher section about 
1,150 feet an hour. The question remains whether the greater rapidity 
in the lower region is to be attributed to the nature of the ground, or to 
the difference in the atmosphere. When the snow is in thoroughl 
good order, when traces have been made and steps cut, and w hen the 
weather is thoroughly fine, I do not see why snow slopes of mode- 
rate inclination should not be traversed quite as rapidly as the zigzag 
paths below; and it is only when such favourable conditions are se- 
cured that the time at all approximates to that which I have men- 
tioned. I would therefore suggest that there is a prima facie presump- 
tion that climbing is more laborious at the greater height. I cannot 
at this moment think of any other mountain in which the condi- 
tions admit of so easy a comparison, nor have I the necessary data at 
hand. I merely throw out the hint that it might be easy to discover 
places where the average or maximum rapidity of ascent in two 
similar inclinations at different altitudes might be accurately compared. 
Such observations would throw some light upon a rather curious ques- 
tion ; but I must leave them to better qualified travellers. —L. STEPHEN, 
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Modern climbers who have ventured to question for how much of 
the bodily discomforts, often felt on the High Alps, the rarity of the air 
is primarily responsible, have been sometimes spoken of as if they were 
rash sceptics who ventured to controvert the weight of the universal 
authority of the Fathers of Mountaineering. This is far from being 
the case. No one has spoken more strongly on this suoject than one of 
those Fathers, Herr Meyer, in 1813. ‘ Vieles, was man der Reinheit der 
Luft zuschrieb, mag gar oft nur Wirkung der Aengstlichkeit bei dem An- 
blick moéglicher Gefahren gewesen sei, verbunden mit erhéhter An- 
strengung, welche sehr natiirlich eine schnellere Erschépfung herbei 
fiihrt.’ M. Desor, in his chapter on the Lauteraarhorn, writes in a 
similar strain of the ‘ prétendus inconvénients’ of the upper air. 

There are two questions. At what height will a man in sound 
physical condition and good mountain training find the rarity of the air 
an insuperable obstacle to uphill work? So far as we know, the answer 
obtained in the Himalaya is at between 22,000 and 23,000 feet. ‘The 
second question is less easy to answer offhand, At what height will 
the bodily powers of the same climber be affected in any way by the 
condition of the atmosphere? That they are, as Mr. Stephen suggests, to 
some extent affected even on Nuropean mountains, is most probable. 
But that a sound subject suffers no perceptible (in the unscientific 
sense) inconvenience, beyond possibly a diminution in speed, has been 
again and again proved. Experiments, to be of any value, should be 
made on such a subject. That mountain air, like sea air, will produce 
nausea, headaches, palpitations, giddiness, or any other symptoms on 
deranged or abnormal constitutions, requires no proof. Sensations in 
which the external condition plays only a very small part, vary with 
each individual, and have very little general interest 

I hope Mr. Stephen’s note will induce one of our medical members 
to take up the subject. Among the numerous observations of early 
climbers (probably for the most part of small practical value, compared 
with fresh experiments of which all the conditions can be clearly set out), 
the report of M. de Khanikoff on 3 days’ residence at the top of Ararat 
(17,000 feet), communicated to the Royal Association in or about 1850, 
might profitably be consulted. A discussion of the subject, with some 
useful references, will also be found (p. 226) in M. Durier’s recent 
work on Mont Blanc. The following hint from Meyer is, perhaps, 
worth consideration :—‘ The action of the air will necessarily differ 
according to its greater or less dryness. It will not be the same in 
damp and cloudy as on clear and sunny days.’ 

On one point I differ slightly from Mr. Stephen. I do not think we 
ought to assume that height is gained on snow slopes of moderate in- 
clination and in good order as rapidly as on a zigzag path or easy rocks. 
My recollections and notes, so far as they go, make me disposed to 
believe that uphill progress is always slower on snow than on solid 
ground: e.g. that a man placed 500 feet below the Col du Géant on 
the S. side would get to the top before anotier placed at an equal dis- 
tance on the N. side. I do not think it would be difficult to find reasons 
for such a result. By experiments on mountains of moderate height 
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this source of error may be eliminated, and the residuum of delay 
caused by the atmosphere set down with some approach to accuracy. 
I entirely agree that there is such a residuum, and that it is a con- 
siderable one. I may add one fact. The last 2,500 feet of Elbruz 
(16,000 to 18,500 feet), up easy rocks, took 3 hrs.—Eprror. 

Honea, Zermatr.—It is not mentioned in Guide Books, or gene- 
rally known among visitors to Zermatt, that a point of view, equal, if 
not superior, to the Gornergrat, rises immediately above the village. 

Follow the path up the Trift torrent, cross the bridge, and you will 
discover a rough path leading you up into the woods above the right 
bank of the stream. Pursue this on to the hillside, and you will find 
yourself above the precipices and rising obliquely till the path ceases 
its upward course, and invites you to select your own way among the 
alternate terraces of grass and rock that rise gently above you. Make 
a note of the point where you leave the path, and stroll upwards at will, 
more and more enchanted by views which on a sunny day will not fail 
to surprise you into admiration. A quiet three hours’ walk from the hotel 
will land you on the summit, an open undulating plateau, about 3,500 ft. 
above the village, forming the end of the promontory which descends 
from the Unter Gabelhorn, where you may roll or ramble at pleasure, 
and over your lunch drink in to your heurt’s content beauties of nature 
remarkable even in Switzerland. The Monte Rosa chain is in full 
loveliness, more interesting in shape than from the too near Gorner- 
grat, and with the advantage of the Riffelberg as a contrasting middle 
ground. ‘To compensate for the loss of the upper Gorner Glacier you 
have the sparkling icefall and the deep richness of the valley. True, 
the Weisshorn is hidden, but the Gabelhorn and Rothhorn have gained 
incomparably by proximity, and form a back-ground to the broad Trift 
Glacier, the majestic nature of which is entirely lost from the more 
pretentious Gornergrat. As to the Matterhorn, his aspect is no less 
striking than novel. 

In returning, if you wish to vary your route, you may either wander 
on aloft till you look down on the Zmutt Glacier, or descend obliquely 
in that direction, till you find chalet paths, which will eventually lead 
you down to Zermatt by a different route ; or, if more adv enturous, may, 
the present writer believes, strike down to the Trift Gl acier, a short 
way below, and gain the torrent. 

Now, we have all mourned over M. Seiler’s imminent loss of the 
Kitlel tiotel, and the necessity under which he lies of building a new 
hotel on the Riffelberg. Why should not our estimable host spend 
little money on the path to the Hohbalm, and divert thither some of 
the Gornergrat flood? Or, better still, could he get the ground, why 
should he not build a mountain inn on what is one of the finest sites in 
the Alps, and so open out the Trift Glacier? 

Should he do so, one member of the club, at least, will gladly sub- 
scribe to get a monster telescope with which to watch the rebellious 
rival over the way tumbling to ruin. A.C. 

Tue Dearu or M. Corpizr.—The following account of the sad acci- 
dent which has lately cost the life of a young and ardent mountaineer, 
a member both of our own and the French Alpine Club, is condensed 
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from the ‘Impartial Dauphinois’ of the 15th June, and from a letter 
from the Juge de Paix of Bourg d’Oisans, forwarded by M. L. Décle. 

On the 1st of June M. Cordier left Grenoble with Jakob Anderege 
and Andreas Maurer. They went up to La Grave, whence after several 
excursions they crossed to La Bérarde on the 4th. On the 7th they 
made a successful ascent of the Plaret. The summit was reached at 
11 a.m., and the descent successfully accomplished as far as the base of 
the Glacier du Plaret. ‘ Here some topographical details become neces- 
sary. The Vallée des Etangons which opens at La Bérarde extends 
from this point towards the Meije in a northerly direction. The spot 
where the valley bends is dominated on the E. by the Grande Ruine, on 
the W. by the Glacier du Plaret. This glacier fills a sort of cirque 
surrounded by the peaks of the Pic sans Nom, the Plaret, and the Téte 
de la Gondoliére. It terminates abruptly on a wall of rocks rounded 
by its action at a time when it descended further towards the valley. 
Tn the centre of these rocks run the meltings of the glacier, the torrent 
of La Clause” The bed was covered with winter snows, beneath which 
the waters had worked their passage. M. Cordier and his guides, on 
quitting the glacier, halted according to the usual custom to take off the 
rope and eat. The meal finished, M. Cordier set off without waiting for 
the guides, who were packing up. ‘The slope was at the proper angle 
for a standing glissade, and M. Cordier glissaded. It appears that one 
of the guides saw or suspected the hidden danger, and shouted to him 
to beware; but it was too late, the unfortunate traveller disappeared 
through a small hole, originally only 10 centimétres in diameter, a 
break in the snow yault that covered the torrent. The guides at 
once reached the spot and endeavoured to save their traveller. The 
direct fall was only 12 feet, but the steepness of the slope and the force 
of the torrent had carried M. Cordier 40 feet down the channel. Jakob 
was let down with the rope into the cavern, but he could not reach or 
find any traces of M. Cordier, and was drawn up again half suffocated. 
It was not till the next morning, after assistance had been obtained from 
the valley, that the body was found by digging a trench through the 
snow below the point at which M. Cordier had fallen into the stream. 
Death from suffocation must have been almost immediate. 

M. Cordier was, like many distinguished mountaineers, extremely 
short-sighted, and this may have contributed to his fate. But the 
accident was one which might have happened to the most experienced 
climber. There are few of us probably who have not at one time or 
another run a risk of a similar fate. Of course no one should glissade 
at all on slopes where he cannot turn aside at the slightest indication 
of danger. But such a rule will never be rigidly observed; and in 
nine cases out of ten an awkward tumble is the only penalty for its 
infraction. Poor M. Cordier is no more to be charged with rashness 
than the man who slips in crossing the Strand and is run over. So 
far was he from being reckless that he had renounced this year the 
intention of attacking the Meije. But every year Alpine travellers 
receive some fresh warning that danger and difficulty are in no way 
coextensive, and that in the mountains the moments when we are off 
our guard are often the most fatal. The one satisfactory feature in this 
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sad story deserves to be noted. The foreign guides suffered in no way 
from local jealousy, and their conduct received the warmest praise 
from the French authorities. 

Mons. H. Cordier, who was only 21, was a grandson of the geologist 
of that name and a great-nephew of M. Ramond, and gave promise of 
future distinction in the high honours he had taken in the Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques. Inthe Alps he had climbed many of the Dauphiné 
peaks, and had shared last year in Mr. Middlemore’s ascent of the 
Aiguille Verte from Argentiére. His English friends, by whom he 
was warmly regarded, desire to join heartily with the French Club in 
its expressions of regret over their common loss. 

Fires or ForeiaN ALpine Ciuss.—The second congress of the French 
Club will be held at Grenoble on the 12th August and following days, 
Special invitations have been courteously sent to many members of the 
English Club, and it is hoped that we niay be represented at a meeting 
which promises to be very pleasant. The general meeting of the Italian 
Alpine Club is finally fixed for the 25th August at Auronzo. Another 
meeting was held at the Little St. Bernard on July 30 and 31, under the 
presidency of Mr. R. H. Budden. The Swiss Alpine Club met at Glarus 
on July 21 for a week of feasting and climbing. The German Club 
meets at Traunstein, in the Bavarian Alps, on August 21. 


NOTICES. 
A GUIDE-BOOK TO VAL D’AOSTA.* 


Tn nothing has there been a more general advance of late years than 
in local guide hooks. It would be easy to spend a page in describing 
and illustrating the faults of the old school, the distinguishing mark of 
which was to give the smallest possible amount of information at the 
largest possible expense of type. 

But we must go at once to the Italian work before us. The guide 
to the Val d'Aosta of M. !Abbé Gorret and Baron Bich is a closely- 
bound volume of 400 pages. It is an excellent specimen of the new 
school, which is practical, intelligent, and thorough. It commences 
with a series of notices—geological, botanical, historical, philological, 
commercial—which will have each their interest for some readers. 
We can only cull a few facts promiscuously from them. There 
are now five observatories at Ivrea, Aosta, Cogne, the Great and 
Little St. Bernard, where meteorological observations are regularly 
taken, A French patois belonging to the Langue d’oil is the native 
tongue of Val d'Aosta. There is, however, in one of the side valleys, 
that of Gressoney, an odd invasion of German. Numerous theories 
have been started to account for this curious colony. One writer 
maintains that we are in the presence of a tribe of Saxons escaped from 
Charlemagne, another that the German-speaking villagers are the de- 


* Guide de la Vallée d’Aoste, par M. Abbé Gorret et M. le Baron Bich. Turin, 
Casanova, 1877. Prix 6 franes. 
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scendants of some soldiers of Otho III. It seems probable that they 
came from the neighbouring parts of Switzerland, attracted by com- 
mercial advantages in the days when the St. Theodule was a frequented 
route and the Val d’Ayas was called ‘the merchant's valley ’ 

Aosta and its antiquities are naturally described at length, and many 
travellers who have spent an idle day at the Hotel du Mont Blanc, 
will, when they take up this excellent chapter, find for the first time 
how much they have missed. Nor are the Aosta antiquities of the class 
not unknown to readers of local handbooks, which grow less interesting 
on approach and investigation. We would specially draw attention to 
the very beautiful mosaics which, as at Siena, decorate the cathedral 
floor. In the centre of the principal design sits the Year, represented 
as a beardless youth holding in his hand the sun and moon; in smaller 
circles round him are figures representing the Months. 

The very vigorous grotesque carvings of the stalls deserve notice 
both in the cathedral and at St. Ours. The cloister attached to the 
latter church is most interesting. Close by stands the priory built in 
the fifteenth century by Georges de Challant, a great local benefactor. 
Its picturesque octagonal tower, its frescoed chambers, its walls and 
windows interlaced and surrounded by elaborate bands of terra-cotta 
ornaments, all deserve and repay a detailed study 

Turning to the strictly Alpine part of the work, we find each vailey 
treated from the tourists’ and climbers’ point of view in a way which 
recalls the method and terseness of the ‘ Alpine Guide.’ Cogne is a 
good example of the general treatment, and here the list of excursions 
ends up with ‘ Pics et glaciers encore ’ étudier,’ a heading which ought 
to be welcome to the mountaineer. We learn also that a mule-path has 
been constructed to the ridge of the Pousset, and that the access to the 
highest peak overlooking the valley has been made easier. Nor do the 
authors omit practical details as to guides and inns. 

There can be little doubt that when Aosta is, as it must be before long, 
connected with the rest of Italy by a railroad, which will do away with 
the long dusty drive from Ivrea, it will become frequented by travel- 
lers returning from Italy as well as by those descending from the Alps. 
Its inhabitants hope for still closer connection with the world, and one 
of their favourite projects is a tunnel under Mont Blane, which they 
undertake to show is the easiest railway route beneath the Alps. But 
mountiineers need not wait for railways or tunnels. ‘They will find 
that a summer could hardly be better passed than in and about Val 
d'Aosta, at Gressoney, Val ‘lournanche, Cogne, and Courmayeur; and 
those who are tempted to spend a holiday in this region cannot fail 
to reap the advantage of some added pleasure by making this volume 
their companion. We are glad to add that, though old Jean Tairraz 
no longer lives to play the host, that most comfortable of Italian inns, 
the Hotel du Mont Blanc at Aosta, is kept up by his family, and may 
still be counted on as a resting-place by English travellers. 


Recent Pusiications.—We have received from Messrs. Stanford 
an excellent guidebook to the Engadine, written by a native, Herr 
Caviezel, full of practical information as to inns and lodgings as well as 
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excursions. At present we can only call attention to the new volume 
of the French Alpine Club, and a splendidly got-up and thoroughly 
satisfactory monograph of Mont Blane by M. Charles Durier. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


May 8, 1877.—A General Meeting took place at the Club Rooms, 
Mr. Hincuuirr, the President, in the chair. 

Messrs. A. SLEE and A. ©. SLEE were elected members. 

Mr. Bartow proposed, and Mr. Lewis seconded, the following reso- 
lution :— 

‘That, in the opinion of this Meeting, the rooms now occupied by 
the Club are totally inadequate to its accommodation, and that it is 
highly desirable that steps be taken to dispose of the present lease and 
to obtain better rooms elsewhere.’ 

After considerable discussion the above was carried by 30 to 17. 

Mr. Bartow then further proposed, and Mr. Lewis seconded :— 

‘That the Committee be requested to consider whether the present 
income of the Club is sufficient to provide for increased accommo- 
dation, or how additional funds, if necessary, can most conveniently be 
raised,’ 

Mr. Moorr moved as an amendment to leave out all the words 
after ‘ accommodation,’ and instead thereof to substitute ‘and to report to 
a future General Meeting.’ This was seconded by Mr. Wallroth. 

On a Division the amendment was lost by 24 against 27, and the 
original resolution was then put and carried. 

June 5,1877.—A General Meeting took place, Mr. A. E. Matrurws, 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

Mr. W. M. Conway was elected as member, 

Mr. Penpiesury read a paper on ‘ New Ascents of the Grivola and 
Grand Tour de St. Pierre.’ 

Mr. C. C. Tucker pointed out that there were still unclimbed peaks 
in the Graians, amongst them the Pointe d’Ondezana, and that the 
ranges round the head of Val Soana had been as yet very imperfectly 
explored. 

Mr. D. Fresurietp mentioned the intention of the Italian Alpine Club 
to improve the accommodation for travellers by encouraging inns and 
erecting huts. The Italian Club consider that it would be greatly to 
the advantage of Alpine climbers if a plan for a model hut could be 
drawn up by competent hands, and they are anxious to receive sug- 
gestions or designs for this purpose, which should be addressed to the 
Club at the Palazzo Ferroni, Florence. 

The Summer Dinner of the Club took place on June 19th at the 
Crystal Palace, when 76 members and their friends sat down to dinner. 
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THe AIGUILLE VERTE FROM THE ARGENTIERE GLACIER 
By Oaxitey Maunp. Read before the Alpine Club, De 
cember 1876. 


OR at least three seasons Jaun’s pet project had been to 
climb the Aiguille Verte from the Argentiére Glacier. 
Any traveller who has examined the mountain from the Col 
de Chardonnet cannot fail to have been struck by its impres- 
sive grandeur and the abrupt rapidity with which its walls of 
ice rise from the glacier below. In 775 Mr. Middlemore and 
Lord Wentworth made an attempt with Jaun, but the condi- 
tion of the snow stopped them early in the day. During the 
same season Mr. Pratt Barlow, with Christian Almer and 
Taugwalder, tried it by the aréte, but they, too, were stopped 
by the insecure state of the snow. Determined to make an- 
other attempt this year, Mr. Middlemore gave me rendezvous 
at Chamonix for July 29. Here we met by appointment 
Monsieur Cordier, and joining forces, we mustered as strong 
a combination of guides as any party could sigh for—Jacob 
Anderegg, Johann Jaun, and Andreas Maurer—experience, 
intelligence, and strength! Besides these we had a fourth 
man, whose chief characteristics were an extreme length of 
limb and amore than gloomy temperament. But as his di- 
gestive organs went wrong the first night we were out, he 
hasn’t much to do with the story. The next day, Sunday, 
July 30, we left Couttets at 1.45, one of the hottest days I re- 
member, and hot Sundays always seem to me hotter than any 
other day in the week. ‘There was the usual nondescript 
gathering of guides and loafers at the Diligence bureau, who 
received us with the stony stare usual with Chamoniards 
when German guides are poaching on their preserves; but for 
answer Jacob yelled, Maurer jodelled, and Jaun sat grinning 
from ear to ear, as our cavalcade of two carriages dashed down 
the narrow street at a hand gallop, regardless alike of placards, 
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heat, and dust. On leaving the vehicles a two hours’ walk in 
scorching heat up the steep grass slopes on the left bank of the 
Argentiére Glacier brought us to the Chalets de la Lognant, 
where our suggestion to push on for another hour to be nearer 
our workin the morning was instantly negatived by the euides. 
So after a bathe we whiled away the time by practising what 
we were pleased to think were athletie feats, in which the long 
and gloomy one distinguished himself by breaking his ice-axe 
in a futile effort to clear it while holding the ends. Then an 
excellent dinner prepared by Jaun as chef, and served in the 
chalét, from which we were only too glad to escape again into 
the fresh air. 

There isa certain class of persons who, never having climbed 
anything more difficult and dangerous than the Rigi, look 
upon us who seek our pleasure in the higher and wilder regions 
of the Alps as so many idiots who sacrifice our comfort and 
risk our necks in the hope of excelling others, for swagger 
purposes only; and that ¢f we find, we certainly do not appre- 
ciate the grand scenery we talk about. I admit for myself that 
in fine weather I do prefer a bivouae on the mountain side to 
a bed in the valley, and that risking my neck in climbing the 
rocks and ice-walls of a mountain like the Aiguille Verte, 
gives me infinitely more pleasure than being carted up the 
Rigi in a tram-car. But I fail to see why (because our 
tastes differ) I should not be able to appreciate the beauties of 
scenery as much as our critics, who, with a crowd of Cook's 
tourists, shuttle out of bed drowsy and be-blanketed to watch 
the sunrise from the Rigi Kulm, From our point of view 
one of the greatest charms of mountaineering is camping out in 
fine weather, and this evening was made for it—delightfully 
cool after the oppressive heat of the day, but not cold enough 
to prevent one stretching at full length on a perfectly-sloped 
slab of rock, and absorbing through every pore the beauty of 
the scene. 

The moon was rising behind the Dru and the rock face of 
the Chardonnet, w here the bright light touched it, was silver- 
grey topped with the brilliant white “of the snow. The glacier 
below us was swallowed in the deep shadow of the Dru itself. 
Opposite even the sterile, shadeless rocks of the Aiguilles 
Rouges looked beautiful to-night, and far away to the left the 
lights of the Flegére and Brévent were intermittently twinkling 
out of the hazy gloom. There was that perfect quiet, that 
impressive stillness, which on nights like these adds so much 
to the grandeur of the scene, broken only by the soothing mo- 
notone of running water, or the noise of some falling stone, 
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startlingly loud at first, but gradually dying off into hollow 
echoes, as it reached its bed in the glacier beneath. 

Meanwhile the guides have been brewing us chocolate, and 
before we lie down for the night the prospects of the next day 
are discussed, without, as usual, the weather element entering 
into the discussion ; there is no doubt about that ! 

Before I was well asleep we were up again, and after more 
chocolate we started from the chalets at 1.15 a.m. The night 
was still beautiful, but the moon had set, leaving everything in 
utter darkness. Jacob, however, who is a man of resource, 
produced a couple of torches which he had manufactured over 
night, and by their light we managed to flounder along the 
moraine for an hour, when a halt was called. Here the long 
man whom I have mentioned before discovered that he had 
got a stomach-ache. I think Couttet’s brandy must have 
caused it, as the guides between them had consumed about a 
bottle and a half during the evening. After giving him ten 
minutes to pull himself together, Jaun said he thought it 
would be better for him to return; a solution he seemed to 
snap at with such avidity that we went without him. I may 
mention incidentally that directly we got back to Chamonix I 
discharged him, having a strong antipathy to men who get 
stomach-ache at starting. We reached the glacier at 3.15, 
after keeping along the upper part of the moraine. The day 
was just breaking and the yellow light of dawn was colouring 
the highest points. By the time the rope was arranged the 
summits to our west were pink, the yellow light had crept 
nearly down to the glacier, and we struck straight across for 
the Verte, as the sun rose upon a cloudless, windless day. 

Most of us have admired, but comparatively few of us have 
explored, the Argentiére Glacier above the upper ice-fall, yet 
it will well repay a visit, as it cannot be properly appreciated 
when seen from above. It forms probably one of the grandest 
ice amphitheatres to be found in the Alps. Its base is an almost. 
level and unbroken expanse of snow, its walls are continuous 
and steep, and the whole possesses that perfect harmony of pro- 
portion which shows to fullest advantage the grand sweep of 
the glacier and the majestic height of the mountains that sur- 
round it. 

The western wall is formed by the Aiguille Verte, Les 
Droites, and Les Courtes, and it is a curious fact that, situated 
as they are within easy reach of a great mountaineering centre 
like Chamonix, none of them had ‘been ascended from the Ar- 


, gentiere Glacier; while two of them, Les Droites and Les 
Y 2 
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Courtes, had not been climbed at all. Of course I refer to the 
highest points. 

We were an hour and a half crossing the glacier to the foot 
of the Verte, owing principally to a large crevasse which took us 
nearly one-third of the time in circumyenting. It was about five 
o’clock when we arrived at the foot of the couloir, by which we 
hoped to reach the upper snow-fields. After a long and careful 
survey, Jaun, who is generally by no means sanguine, said, 
‘Ich glaube es geht, aber ich bin nicht sicher.’ Jacob clinched 
him with his usual ‘ Ich glaube es muss gehen !’ 

It is extremely difficult without the aid of a drawing to 
describe accurately our line of ascent. Those of my readers 
who have examined the mountain from the Col de Chardonnet 
may remember a buttress of rocks which, starting from the 
glacier itself, ascends almost perpendicularly to (apparently ) 
within a short distance of the summit of the Verte—though 
in point of fact nearly 2 hours of steep snow slopes separate 
the two points. To the right (looking west) of this there is 
what appears from below to be an almost perpendicular ice- 
wall; to the right, again, come rocks, then a narrow couloir 
and rocks again. It was by this couloir, and by the rocks 
flanking it, that we were to make our attempt, though this 
route looked at first sight much more formidable than the 
buttress I have spoken of, the rocks of which, however, on 
close examination, proved far too big to give any chance of 
success. Having in the meanwhile breakfasted, it was 5.45 
before we started for the couloir. Twenty minutes of steep 
snow, pretty freely sprinkled with stones from above brought 
us to the bergschrund. I may here mention that Jacob 
and M. Cordier were on one rope, Middlemore, myself, Jaun, 
and Maurer on the other. I mention this fact as there are 
one or two slight inaccuracies in the hurried account sent to 
the French * Bulletin,’ which, to do thorough justice to the 
guides, I shall notice and correct as I go on. Well Jacob 
and Cordier led across the schrund. Once on its upper lip 
the step-cutting commenced, as the slope above turned out to 
be hard ice and very steep. These two being firmly planted, 
Maurer, who was first on our rope, was about to follow, when 
a stone whizzed past his head, and in a moment another fol- 
lowed, nearly striking Middlemore. As it was quite useless 
exposing the whole party to this sort of cannonade we remained 
crouched in the crevasse, while Jacob cut laterally across the 
slope to get out of the line of fire as quickly as possible. We 
remained thus some 20 min., I, as being by far the heaviest of 
the party, having altogether the worsé of the position, planted® 
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up to my waist in snow in the only insecure part of the bridge. 
Early as it was, the sun was excessively hot, and the water from 
the melting snow trickled uncomfortabiy down my neck. Mise- 
rable as my position was I did not dare to alter it, for I was con- 
scious, from the way in which Jaun, perched comfortably above, 
hung on to the rope, that any movement might end disastrously. 
So I gave myself up to reflections on the probable depth of my 
fall should the bridge break, whether Jaun could hold me, or 
whether the jerk of 133 stone falling would not break the 
rope. I remembered reading somewhere in the * Alpine Jour- 
nal’ somebody’s opinion that no one man could withstand the 
jerk of another falling ; but for the life of me I could not re- 
member under what conditions. 

I would gladly have faced any amount of stones rather than 
undergo the mental effort of trying to think out these problems, 
and I looked upon the signal to advance as a reprieve from cer- 
tain annihilation. Very few minutes sufficed us to join Jacob, 
who, now that we were clear of the falling stones, was cutting 
straight up the ice-slope in order to reach the rocks forming 
the right boundary of the couloir. The inclination of the slope 
was so great (I should say about 60°) and the ice so hard that 
it was 7.30 before we reached them, although their height 
above the ‘schrund’ could not have been more than 300 ft. 

The French ‘ Bulletin,’ speaking of the Aiguille Verte 
‘ascension bien souvent essayée sans succés,’ goes on to say: 
‘ Without the superb audacity of Jacob the inclination would 
have been too great and the showers of stones too dangerous 
for one to have any reasonable hope of climbing this couloir.’ 
From this it might be gathered that the suecess of the expedi- 
tion was due entirely to Jacob Anderegg, which was not the 
case; and I have only thought it fair, therefore, to the other 
guides to record their share of the day’s work, leaving it to my 
readers to apportion to each his fair share of praise, feeling sure 
that Jacob himself would be the last man to claim all the 
honours of the day. Jaun was the suggester, | may almost 
say the discoverer, of the route we followed. Maurer led us, 
directed by Jaun, from the foot of the couloir (the rocks I 
have just mentioned) to its top from 7.30 to 11.30, and led us, 
too, with rare judgment and skill; and from there Jaun was 
our leader to the top. 

After a few minutes’ rest we started again, keeping to the 
rocks on the right of the couloir, Maurer, as I said before, 
leading. Our progress was slow, owing to their extreme diffi- 
culty, and to the fact that every few minutes footsteps had to 
be cut in the hard ice that separated and often covered them. 
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We proceeded thus for about an hour, until our way was barred 
by an impracticable slab offering neither hand nor foothold. So 
nothing remained for us but to cut across the couloir and try 
the rocks on the left. Luckily the ice in it was not as hard as 
we expected, and in a few minutes we were safe on the oppo- 
site side. The climbing here was most exciting, and but for 
the fact that the rocks were hard frozen would have been quite 
impossible. Hyery foot we gained, however, the difficulties 
increased, and we were again Porcedl to cross the couloir. It 
was here no more than 40. or 50 ft. wide, but it was terrifically 
steep, the ice was black and hard, and its width necessitated 
our all being in it together. While crossing I was struck by 
a small atone on the ‘knee, which, though cutting it and pro- 
ducing great pain for a few minutes, did not even oblige us to 
halt. I mention this incident as corroborative of what has 
before been stated in this Journal, that small falling stones 
look and sound far more dangerous than in fact they are. An- 
other passed between two of the party without doing any harm. 
Keeping steadily onwards, we had the satisfaction of seeing the 
distance to the top of the couloir visibly decreasing. Once or 
twice it struck me that if we were stopped we should have some 
difficulty in retracing our steps ; and on asking Jacob’s opinion 
afterwards, he told me it would have been ‘ ganz schlecht.’ As 
a matter of fact our route was followed afterwards by Lord 
Wentworth’s party, and the very thing I had foreseen happened, 
for, finding they could not get on, they tried to retrace their 
steps, but had to pass the night on the rocks, and eventually, 
T am informed, reached the Argentidre Glacier with the utmost 
difficulty, and severely frostbitten. Nothing could surpass the 
admirable way in which we were led, Maurer vand Jaun working 

together like well-broken hounds. If the first were at fault 
the other could always take up the scent. If there was a way, 
Maurer could always follow it, and he that day displayed climb- 
ing powers of the highest order. Nearing the top of the couloir, 
which we had had to cross once more, the rocks became less 
continuous, being separated by patches of snow, which, though 
very steep, was in first-rate condition, and our progress became 
comparatively rapid. In a very short time we had reached the 
last isolated patch of rocks—time 10.20—and a very steep 
slope now alone separated us from the aréte which connects 
this buttress of the mountain with the upper snow-fields. The 
first few steps turned out to be hard ice, and Maurer, expect- 
ing a long job, passed his knapsack back to me and took my 
ice-axe, which was a very much better and sharper one than 
his own; but neither my carrying powers nor my axe were 
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severely tested, as after a few feet we got into deep firm snow, 
and in an hour we were standing on the aréte. 

This aréte which we had reached was, I must admit, to me 
a complete surprise. Looking up from below you would never 
have guessed its existence. Though but two or three hundred 
yards in length, it is extremely sharp, and overlooks on the 
other side one of the grandest ice-falls it is possible to conceive, 
whether considered in respect of the inextricable confusion and 
huge size of its seracs or of the dizzy rapidity with which it 
descends on to the glacier below. We had struck this aréte a 
short distance from its outer or northern extremity, and a few 
steps brought us to a safe anchorage under the shade of some 
rocks. It was now 11.20, and, with the exception of a few 
minutes’ rest, we had been nearly five hours circumventing the 
couloir! In my experience of the Alps I have seen nothing 
that will compare with the sustained splendour of this climb, 
either for sheer ice-work or difficult rocks; and I feel con- 
vinced that without the combination of good weather, good 
guides, and good state of snow, it would bei madness to attempt 
he | Whi Middlemore has thus enthusiastically described it: 
‘If we imagine three Momings interspersed with rockwork 
on a par with the best bits of the Gabelhorn, we get a fair 
notion of the treat that kind heaven vouchsafed us.’ 

Our way now seemed clear, and during our mid-day meal 
we speculated on the probable time it would take us to reach 
the summit. and whether we should get there before Mr, 
Mathews, who, with his guides, Melchior and Peter Anderege, 
was ascending the mountain from the other side. At 12 o'clock 
we started again, and it took us exactly an hour of almost 
continuous step-cutting in hard ice to cross the aréte, then a 
little serac-dodging, and we were fairly landed on the upper 
snow-slopes, w hich, ‘though extremely steep, presented no difli- 
culties, the state of the snow being simply perfect. At a few 
minutes past three we stepped on to the summit of the moun- 
tain, and after the usual shouting and drinking we looked about 
for traces of Mr. Mathews and his guides, but there were none 
to be seen. Tar below, however, ‘Jacob made out. the party 
descending, and on the snow-slopes above the Jardin J could 
with my telescope plainly make out my brother, who had come 
up from Chamonix with some champagne, which, if he saw us 
arrive at the summit of the Verte, he was to leave in a small 
cairn built just outside the highest point of the Jardin, While 
I am on this subject I may as well mention that we never got 
any of this champagne, for one bottle was drunk by Mr. 
Mathews and my brother to our very good health, the rest 
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probably by some wily Chamoniard, who had watched with 
thirsty interest its deposit in the cairn. Suffice it to say that 
it was no longer there when we got down. 

The earlier part of the day had been cloudless, and during 
our climb in the couloir a scorching sun had beaten down upon 
us without a breath of air to mitigate its severity ; but during 
the last hour’s climb clouds had been working up from the 
NW., enveloping us more than once in thick mist. The wind 
that we met on the summit was not only strong but icy cold, s 
that after ten minutes’ rest and a pull at the brandy flask, we 
were only too glad to commence the descent. The fact of Mr. 
Mathews not having reached the summit was a severe disap- 
pointment to us, inasmuch as we could not, as we had expected, 
utilise his footsteps in our descent; and any one who has cut 
up the coulow on the Taléfre side can imagine the prospect 
of cutting down it. Led by Jacob, we kept along the aréte, 
exposed to the cutting wind, to where a ridge of deep snow led 
down to the rocks, forming the right boundary of the couloir, 
Luckily this snow was deep and firm, and in an hour from the 
summit we had gained the rocks, we keeping to these for some 
distance, Jacob hunting right and left for some traces of Mr. 
Mathews. 

Meanwhile a storm was gradually working up, and we could 
hear the thunder muttering sulkily among the mountains to 
our right, while the hail that was falling mage the rocks slip- 
nery and difficult. We cut across the couloir when we could 
no longer make progress on the rocks, and were lucky enough 
to hit off Mr. Mathews’ tracks. It was now 6 0 ‘clock, and it 
became just a question of time whether or not we should spend 
the night on the mountain. Jacob, with visions of rheumatism, 
made the running at his best pace, and we slithered after him 
as hard as we could go. The excitement of the race made us 
quite callous to the torrents of rain that were now falling, and 
the blinding flashes of lightning which lit up the rocks in the 
fast-increasing gloom. We won in the end by a short head, 
and crossed the bergschrund almost in the dark. Then on 
through the storm, drenched but cheer y, with a mighty thirst 
and visions of champagne! We reached the Jardin at 10 o'clock, 
and after an ineffectual search and smothered imprecations on the 
head of the canny gentleman who had robbed us, went on dis- 
pirited and sulky to the Pierre & Beranger. It was just 11 o’clock 
when we reached that primitive structure, so that our expedi- 
tion had occupied us 22 hrs., and since leaving the top of the 
couloir on the other side of the mountain at 12 in the day we 
had only stopped twice, once for ten minutes on the summit, 
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and once again for a few minutes at the Jardin while searching 
for the champagne. 

We managed to make a fire at the hut with the help of some 
planking that the guides tore off the roof, and after some 
toasted cheese (about all we had left) we lay down in our wet 
clothes to wait for morning. It was not particularly comfort- 
able, but it might have been worse, as I know from experience. 
However, dawn came at last, and, after another dose of toasted 
cheese for breakfast, we started for Chamonix, where we 
arrived before 9 o’clock in the morning. On talking over our 
expedition with Loppé that evening, he suggested our trying 
to make a pass between the Argentiére and the Taléfre Gla- 
ciers, a feat that had not hitherto been accomplished. He him- 
self had been on to the depression in the ridge between Les 
Courtes and Les Droites, but the descent on the Argentiére 
side was so precipitous that he did not try it. He strongly 
advised us, however, to make the attempt from that side. The 
next day, therefore, we set out again for Chalets de la Lognant, 
and having slept there, started at 1.45 a.m. On this occasion 
we followed the main stream of the Argentiére Glacier, instead 
of the upper portion above the lateral moraine ; and I think of 
the two it is the better route, as you avoid the crevasses that 
detained us before. On arriving at the foot of the depression 
I spoke of, both Jacob and Jaun declared it at once to be 
impracticable ; so we advanced further up the glacier, prospect- 
ing the whole way in search of an embryo col, but we could 
see nothing that promised the remotest chance of success. 
After a consultation and breakfast, we came to the conclusion 
that as the weather was so fine we would try to ascend the 
highest point of the jagged teeth (called ‘ les Courtes’ on the 
French map), which go to form the most southerly mountain in 
the wall which bounds the Argentiére Glacier to the west. 
By a short but awkward couloir we reached the rocks which 
lead almost direct to the summit, and followed these till 11.80, 
and then by a steep snow-slope reached the highest point at 
12.30. These times will give you no correct indication of how 
long the mountain takes to climb, as the guides loitered away 
nearly two hours in search of crystals, and found some very 
good specimens. We remained one hour at the top, and then, 
keeping to the rocks, instead of following the aréte, for a short 
distance, and descending by a couloir in which we found later 
on the snow was deep and firm, we reached the Jardin at 6, and 
Chamonix at 10.30, making in all nearly 21 hrs. 

In speaking of the descent of the Courtes, M. Cordier de- 
scribes the rocks as ‘ assez faciles,’ a conclusion with which I 
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beg to differ, as in all my experience I have never been on 
more offensively loose ones. ‘The whole mountain on this side 
seems splintered into fragments possessing neither stability nor 
cohesion; a state of things which perhaps more than any other 
makes a mountain diflicult, as it is nearly impossible to avoid 
starting some rock or other, to the great detriment of the heads 
which may happen to be next below you on the rope. The 
next day we rested, and whiled away the afternoon fishing for 
crayfish in the basin round Couttet’s fountain. Don’t let me 
mislead readers by any suggestion that the crayfish were indige- 
nous to the fountain! Not a bit of it; they hated the place, and 
were pining for the rippling brook at St. Gervais, from which 
Mr. Reilly and Mr, Mathews had fished them. No power on 
earth could persuade them to take the simple bait with which 
these gentlemen had been so successful—the homely bit of 
beef tied to an ordinary bit of string; and one of our number, 
denuded of everything but a pair of flannel knickers for de- 
cency’s sake, was at last reduced to seek them in their native 
element. That night we had a supper (eight of us, six of the 
eight members of the Alpine Club) which none of us will easily 
forget. For Couttet’s chef produced a ‘bisque a léerevisse’ 
that the Café Anglais need not have blushed for. 

We had determined if possible to complete the exploration 
of the western wall of the Argenti¢re Glacier by climbing 
Les Droites, the mountain lying 1 next south of the Verte, and 
marked on Mieulet’s map as 4,030 metres, or 13,097 ft. Eng. 
Mr. Coolidge and Christian Almer had failed to reach the 
summit three weeks previously, so we expected to find our work 
cut out for us. 

The next day Jacob was ill with rheumatism, the result of 
our exposure the night we descended the Verte, and could not 
come with us. So we started with Jaun and Maurer, hiring a 
porter to carry provisions and blankets to the Pierre 4 Beranger, 
where we were tosleep. Owing to a late start we did not 
reach the hut till dusk, having ‘left the guides at the Montan- 
vert to follow more slowly. After waiting about an hour we 
heard them coming along the glacier below, Maurer’s voice very 
loud, and every now and then a yeil from the porter. When 
they arrived we found the latter was speechlessly drunk, and 
having struck work, Maurer had helped him along with two or 
three well-administered kicks behind, hence the yells. We 
started next morning at 2, but had to remain at the Jardin till 
4.30 for daylight; then crossing the slopes directly above it, 
we reached by a short couloir the ridge of rocks leading appa- 
rently to the summit. We experienced no sort of difficulty 
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until nearly on a level with the well-marked snow depres- 
sion in the ridge I have mentioned before. Here our way 
was barred, and we determined to try to the right along the 
top of the ice-slope where it abuts on the rocks, and then by a 
steep couloir which seemed to lead to the highest point. 
Jaun unroped and explored the way, and Manrer and I had 
just got on to the ice when a big stone, and then another, 
whistled past our heads from above. We instantly beat a re- 
treat, and I declined absolutely to follow that route. After 
some discussion we determined to turn to the left over the ridge 
we had climbed, and try the rocks there. We thought at first 
we should be beaten, as we were met by an almost perpendi- 
cular wall; this, however, we managed to outflank, and then by 
a series of slabs, luckily perfectly firm, which tried to the full 
our gymnastic powers, we reached a long and very steep slope 
of snow, which brought us to the aréte, then a little patch of 
extremely difficult rock, and at 12.30 we stood on the summit. 
We saw at once that if the couloir that turned us had been 
followed we should have reached a point considerably lower 
than the one we were on, which proved to be undoubtedly the 
true summit of the mountain, We, with some difficulty, col- 
lected sufficient stones to build a cairn, and having deposited 
our names, basked away an hour in the hot sun. In our 
descent we had to return to where we had hesitated in the 
morning, as the knapsacks had been left there, and Jaun, 
expecting to save time, determined to descend by the broad snow 
couloir which lies to the right of the ridge we had ascended. 
The snow proved deep and firm, and we had reached the lower 
part of the couloir where it narrows considerably, when we heard 
a roar far above and on looking up saw two enormous rocks 
coming with great bounds straight for us. We made a rush 
across the couloir as fast as we could go, as one touch from 
such blocks would have been instant annihilation. Cordier 
slipped and fell, dragging Middlemore down with him. I an- 
chored and went flat on my face, as did Maurer, who was next 
in front of me. There was a rush of wind followed by a shower 
of snow, and the rocks were past! One mass, which must have 
weighed a ton, struck just above where Cordier slipped from, 
and passed close over his head. On looking round I saw 
Jaun lying spread-eagled on his back, while his hat was flying 
down the couloir. I thought he was killed, and Maurer told 
me afterwards that he had thought so too. But in a moment, 
to my great relief, he looked round, and picking himself up, 
cried to Maurer, ‘ Schnell zuden Felsen.’ I need not tell you 
that very little time was lost in acting upon his advice, and in 
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a few minutes we were safe on the rocks on the opposite (or 
right hand in looking up) side of the couloir. Once on them 
we had the greatest difficulty in getting off again, as they 
turned out very bad. We, however, succeeded at length in 
reaching the bergschrund at their base, which we crossed with- 
out difficulty, and were safe. 


GLEANINGS FROM Cocne. I. THe PorntE pr SENGIES. 
By the Epiror. 


OSTA has been generally held the natural starting point 
for a paper on the Graians. But if any one objects to 
my preamble as out of place, I have excellent reasons to offer 
to show that Chamonix is equally appropriate as a starting 
point. Many recent writers have dealt with the Graians. 
But I do not know that any one of them has been at the 
pains to define their historical limits. There is the best reason 
to believe that in ancient times Mont Blane was thought of, if 
it was ever thought of at all, as a Graian Alp. The Col de 
la Seigne was as decidedly in the Graians as the Great St. 
Bernard in the Pennines. It is even uncertain whether the 
Greek hero Hercules, who, as all the mediwval authors 
agree.* gave to this part of the Alps their name, may not have 
passed by Chapui. So far as there was any boundary fixed 
between the Pennine and the Graian Alps, the boundary lay 
probably about the Col de Géant. The mountains on your 
right at Curia Major or Courmayeur were Pennine, those on 
your left Graian. 
I had, however, a special reason for starting from Chamonix. 
I was reminded some time ago, by a severely Alpine corre- 
spondent, that my peaks had not for some years ‘had much 
height.’ Of course I might have replied that the criticism 
was empty and absurd, that the height of a peak depends 
entirely on the depth of the valley at its base, and that many 
of the Swiss giants are only dwarfs mounted on high pedestals. 
I might have backed up my argument by the authority of a 
writer who, as Mons. Durierf has well said, is the spiritual 
ancestor of the unscientific and enthusiastic mountain lover. 
M. Bourrit, in a vindication of the Alps as compared with 
Transatlantic ranges, has boldly stated, ‘Sur les Alpes on est 


* Modern authorities are satisfied with the explanation that ‘grau’ 
is a Celtic word meaning white, and refer to its appearance in other 
Alpine names. 
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pres de la moitié plus Glevé qu’on ne l’est sur les Andes, 
abstraction faite de la mer” But being in a conciliatory frame 
of mind, and having besides an independent wish to look up 
my first Alpine friends, I decided to go straight to Chamonix 
and Mont Blanc, as a mountain which no abstractions can 
take much from. 

To renew an acquaintance, however, requires goodwill on 
both sides. From the first moment of my appearance within 
sight, the Alps, after smiling through two months of unbroken 
fine weather on every chance passer-by, wrapped their cloaks 
around them. Chamonix was ugly indeed, with all its beauty 
hidden, and nothing to look at but a troughfull of glacier 
rubbish. If the snowy head of Mont Blanc was visible, it 
was ever wreathed with an ominous halo of mist. If for an 
hour or two the opal icecliffs of the Dome shone through the 
clouds, we had not climbed as far as the last chalet before we 
were again in a snowstorm. ‘The mountaineers who haunt 
Chamonix had for the most part departed. Some of the peak- 
hunters had gone home rejoicing (like London milliners from 
Paris), with their bagsfull of ‘ hautes nouveautés.’ Others 
had started off eastwards with anxious faces and mysterious 
murmurings, as if everyone does not know what remains ‘ to 
be done’ in the Bernina. <A year later, such an air of con- 
spiracy as pervaded their every look and gesture would have 
been dangerous, and probably led to their arrest by the Cha- 
monix gendarme, or at Jeast to their being watched as carefully 
as M. Thiers’s guests or a Republican senator. 

The prospect for a mountaineer was, to say the least, discou- 
raging. Mr. Reilly, who remained complacently camped on the 
scene of his labours and triumphs, assured us no rocks would 
be safe for a week. For the Mont Blane snowfietds we did 
not feel much inclined; moreover, we knew them pretty well 
already. So we agreed to make for Courmayeur by the Col 
du Géant, and to lose no chance of getting across, slept at 
the Montanvert. That crazy little house shook all night in a 
tempest, which seemed disposed to help in carrying into effect 
the communal decree for its destruction and the erection of a 
new inn, which, I am glad to say, has at last gone forth. 

Next morning was thick with cloud. Till long past mid- 
day we never saw 500 yards in any direction, There was no 
consoling reflection, except that the string of tourists, who 
came up in the rain from Chamonix, ate a bad lunch, and 
went down again, were being made even greater fools of by the 
weather than we were, The scene before our eyes was de- 
scribed ninety years ago ‘ La, leur disoit le guide en levant la 
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téte et montrant le ciel, 14 est PAiguille de Dru; ici, celle 
des Charmos; de ce cété le Moine; plus loin, le Géant; et ces 
Messieurs suivoient, sans y rien découvrir les parties du ciel 
quil leur montroit.” Yet our visitors seemed happy, doubtless 
with the happiness which we are told comes from doing one’s 
duty to one’s fellow-creatures—and one’s Cook. That mode~ 
rately deserving community, the Chamonix bureau, gained a 
little more money, Ludgate Hill Circus was not pestered with 
claims for unused ‘ coupons.’ 

We could not help feeling a little sorry for the tourists, 
though our sorrow was probably misplaced, when at 6 P.M., 
half an hour after the last had left, there was one of the 
general mist-movements, which are almost as exciting as those 
that preceded the transformation scenes of childhood, and in a 
few moments Aiguille after Aiguille pierced the vapours. 

Next morning, of course, saw us over the Col, on which we 
found fresh snow from the foot of the séracs to 500 feet above 
Mont Fréty. On the top we rested in the new hut. It is a 
fair enough hut as A}pine huts go. But surely it is time some 
practical person, or a committee of some practical club—like 
the German or Italian—took up the question of hut architec- 
ture, and produced a design for a model edifice, or at least 
a table of instructions and hints for guides about to build. 
Walls of a single plank, a door which cannot be opened 
without letting in a blast or a snowdrift, a stove which will 
not burn, a litter of hay which a fastidious dog would scarcely 
accept,—such are the common features of Alpine refuges. A 
double door, walls stuffed with moss between two wood 
linings, beds arranged like berths, a cupboard full of blankets, 
—are these too much to ask? There are several other com- 
forts easy of addition, which it is Sybaritism perhaps to tone 
for, and I do not venture to mention. But no one who has 
felt how much a bad night diminishes his capacity for enjoy- 
ment, or even his chances of success, on the next day, can 
really wish for an opportunity to display Spartan endurance 
before a‘ grande course.’ 

As we descended, a great white cloud, like the smoke from a 
vessel in action, rose suddenly out of the Allée Blanche. It 
was the dust raised by a local hurricane from the stony desert 
left by the retreat of the Brenva Glacier. Ominous clouds 
hung over Monte Rosa. Beneath them the tragedy of the Felik 
Joch was at that very moment being enacted. The mists which 
enveloped the distant ranges showed a disposition to creep 
along the Pennines towards Mont Blane, who had already put 
on his own cloudeap. Altogether, the signs of the weather 
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were most unpromising. My friend Tucker had, curiously 
enough, never been up Mont Blanc, and I urged strongly on 
him his duty to the monarch, and offered to spend a week in 
strolling about the Courmayeur meadows, if necessary, in order 
to enable him to pay his court. He went downstairs, as I under- 
stood, to enquire about guides and the Miage hut. He returned, 
having engaged a return carriage for Aosta. The weather 
more than justified his decision. The following day was 
showery, and at Aosta it poured for 24 hours, snowing all the- 
time a few thousand feet higher up. 

I have now, I trust, made clear why, having meant my 
drama to be lofty in its subject, and Swiss or Savoyard in its 
scene, I am again obliged to turn to Italian Alps, and be con- 
tent to attack a foe of comparatively contemptible height. 

A wet day in a mountain inn, with a fog coming in at the 
windows, and an old ‘ Galignani,’ a strangers’-book, and two 
tracts in the sitting room, is dulness itself. But at Aosta rain 
is not an unmixed evil. The ‘ Hétel du Mont Blanc’ has 
long been well known to Alpine travellers as a model sub- 
alpine inn, which we never revisit without wishing all Italian 
innkeepers would ‘observe and copy.’ Few of us but have 
made acquaintance with the inexhaustible bottles of English 
sauce which have adorned the table for the last 15 years, the 
broad logeia, with its sofas and novels, and its view up the 
noble valley to the pale Ruitor snows. Who does not remem- 
ber the lively conversation of the bustling landlord? If a 
traveller had had his purse stolen at ill-famed Chatillon, if he 
had fallen into a dispute with Aostan mulekeepers, Jean 
Tairraz held no trouble too great in his guest’s behalf. Had 
one’s circular notes run short, the host was ready to be banker 
too. How often has the thirsty mountaineer, discovering 
half-a-dozen ripe Aostan peaches carefully laid on the top of 
his provisions, blessed the thoughtful provider ! Poor old 
Jean! Last autumn he could scarcely drag himself to the sofa 
where he sat, a sad wreck, bent by rheumatic pains. Yet, his 
memory was as sure and nimble as ever as he ran once more 
over the details of his last ‘ grande course —an attempt on 
the Grand Paradis I had made with him and another Cha- 
monix veteran, Francois Joseph Couttet, thirteen years ago—- 
before he wished his old friends a last farewell. He died in 
the winter, leaving an honourable name, and a memory which 
will long live in the Alpine Club. All travellers will be glad 
to learn that his hotel remains in his family, who, I hope, will 
preserve the custom their father so well earned. 

Those who want help in forming their plans, or are curious 
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to see a collection of Alpine views and photographs, can 
always find occupation -at Aosta, in the rooms of the Italian 
Alpine Club, to which foreigners are liberally admitted. But 
the most profitable employment for a long morning is to take 
Abbé Gorret’s Guidebook in hand, and visit the monuments of 
the town. ‘The Roman arch and Porta Praetoria are known 
to every one. But many confine themselves to the streets, 
and leave unseen the charming stroll round the Roman walls 
on the south side of the town, with their towers, here used 
as houses, there worked up into medieval fortresses. The 
cloister and Priory of St. Ours, the carved stalls of the saint’s 
church, and the wonderfully beautiful and original inlaid 
pavements of the Cathedral, afford occupation for a long 
morning. 

Our patience was rewarded. On the evening of August 2, 
the weather cleared with startling suddenness—so suddenly 
that we did not much believe in the permanence of the change. 
We were content, therefore, to cross to Cogne by the Col de 
Garin. But knowing already the ordinary road to Combée, 
we took the path recommended by Mr. Tuckett through the 
valley of the Dard, and with the Alpine Club Map and Mr. 
Ball’s directions had no difficulty in hitting it off. During 
the final ascent to the upper glen in which the chalets lie the 
scenery is most picturesque, and, on such a morning as we 
saw it, sheeted in fresh snow down to 7,000 feet, the Grand 
Combin looks as noble a mountain as can be seen in the Alps. 
But I must not loiter on a well-known and easy pass longer 
than to point out that to descend from the Croix d’Arpisson to 
Cogne, it is not at all necessary to follow the apparently long 
route recommended in the * Alpine Guide ;’ by striking across 
the hillsides for the top of the cultivated spur which shelters 
Gimillan, it is easy to reach Cogne by way of that village in 
two hours. 

The Hotel de la Grivola at Cogne had since 1866 changed 
in everything but its mistress and its name. It was in a new 
house on the opposite side of the street. Even the family tree, 
which gives the pedigree of the owners, had been renewed: on 
its branches military plumes blossomed with fresh splendour, 
and frequent black fruitless buds bore witness to the clerical 
honours of the race. 

It is now a very fair mountain inn, with only one serious 
drawback. The sitting room faces the north, and is unpro- 
vided with any means of lighting a fire. Consequently, as 
Cogne, lying open to the northern draught which blows straight 
from the top of Mont Blane, is one of the coldest places on the 
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south side of the Alps, evenings are apt to be cut short, and the 
immoral habit of reading in bed is much encouraged. I may 
mention in this connection that a small supply of English 
books lies concealed in the interior of the table on which meals 
are served. 

We had not turned aside to a peak on our way over from 
Aosta, in order to be fresh and ready for a very early start for 
the Tersiva—said, on the authority of Mons. Chamonin, who 
climbed it in 1842, to be the best view-point of the district, 
and also* never to have been climbed by Englishmen. ‘The 
strangers’ book disabused us of the latter illusion, for it 
appeared that the peak had been reached several times by 
Kinglish parties. 

I shall only sum up in a few sentences the principal fea- 
tures of the expedition. It has the disadvantage that the 
peak aimed at is far off; on the other hand, there is no need 
to follow twice the same route, It is easy to ascend the main 
valley, and return by the Val de Grauson. We took the oppo- 
site and less commendable course. The Val de Grauson 
contains one of the loftiest large pasturages in the Alps. Les 
Arvyeilléres, the highest chalet, is no less than 8,220 feet above 
the sea. At its head rises the blunt pyramid of the Tersiva, 
with the small Glacier de Dorére on its flank. We crossed 
the ice to the gap at the north base of the peak, which may be 
used as a pass for those who wish to descend to Val d’Aosta by 
Val di Fenis. This ridge might take time if it was all ice. 

_ We by keeping on snow very close to the cornice, and then 
taking to rocks, avoided step-cutting, except across one broad 
ice-slope. The top isa crest of snow, and the stoneman, or what 
remains of it, stands on some rocks east of it. 

The day was clear, except for a few clouds which mingled 
with the distant Orteler and Adamello summits. The Grand 
Paradis group could not be better seen, the Pennines also make 
a good show. ‘The tame appearance of Monte Rosa from the 
west is rather a shock to those who know best her eastern 
face. But the splendid pyramids of the Matterhorn and Dent 
Blanche, and the massive grandeur of the Combin sustain the 
reputation of the chain. ‘The panorama, as a whole, however, 
I must confess, slightly disappointed me. Val Tournanche, 
with its chestnut forests and white church, is seen among the 
hills. But the foreground is composed for the most part of bare 
uplands. The plain of Italy cnly appears in the distance over 
the wide flat snow-fields of the Pointe de Rosablanche. The 
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most conspicuous object in it was the glass roof of the Turin 
railway station glittering in the sunshine. 

The Punta di Tersiva is in one respect a model peak. It is 
formed by the junction of four ridges. Having come up by 
the northern, we descended by the western as far as the saddle 
immediately below the peak. Thus far our path lay over 
very easy rocks; hence we might by a circuit on the right or 
Val de Grauson side easily have reached the shepherd’s pass 
between it and the upper Cogne valley. A direct descent to 
the latter through the cliffs below us looked and proved easily 
practicable, though somewhat steep. From the snowy hollow 
at their base the path to the Col de Champorcher is quickly 
gained by a run down grass-slopes. 

Mons. Chamonin told us that j in climbing the northern ridge 
and in the descent from the saddle west of the peak we had 
traversed untrodden ground. ‘The usual course is to ascend 
by the south and come down by the west ridge, and then make 
the circuit spoken of above. This is the route described in a 
volume of Alpine papers recently published by Signor Corona, 
well known as the daring climber who made a successful attack 
on the Matterhorn in May. He gives a most prodigious account 
of the difficulties he met with. At the same time it ought to 
be mentioned that he tells us he was unwell on the day of the 
ascent. I do not allude to these facts with any desire to dis- 
parage a mountaineer who has proved his courage abundantly 
elsewhere. Climbers generally, however, should take care even 
when ill themselves to try to see difficulties as they will appear 
to their sound successors. If they become purely subjective, 
and dwell too much on trembling legs and a giddy brain, they 
run some risk of providing amusement for their followers. 
This, however, is a matter which only concerns themselves, 
and gives no right of remonstrance, rather perhaps is a ground 
for gratitude. “But exaggeration has a more serious effect when 
it hinders easy expeditions from becoming popular, and thus de- 
feats the very object an Alpine writer should have in view, that 
of helping others to share his enjoyment. The rocks of the 
western ridge are so easy that few climbers would dream of using 
a rope, and there is no ‘difficulty of any sort on the peak. 

As we passed Lilaz on our way back, a high snowy crest 
rising at the south-eastern angle of the Combe di Valeiglia, 
which from the Croix d’Arpisson had already attracted our 
attention, was again prominent. The impression made was 
strengthened by reference to Dr. Baretti’s map and the Abbé 
Gorret’s Guidebook. The first showed no known pass over 
the chain, dividing the Combe di Valeiglia from Val di Forzo 
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west or rather south-west of the peak before us, which bore 
the name of Pointe de Sengies; the second spoke of the ‘ gla- 
ciers et cols dits des Sengies entre Valeiglia et le Bardonney’ 
as among the ‘pics et glaciers encore a étudier.? M. Vescoz 
in his pamphlet on Cogne stated that there was no known pass 
from Valeiglia to Val di Forzo, and this was confirmed by Dr. 
Baretti with the qualification given above, ‘ west of the Pointe 
de Sengies.’ From M. Chamonin we gathered that most parts 
of the chain had been traversed by beaters during the royal 
hunts, but except by such chance visitors it had certainly never 
been explored. 

We found next day at Cogne that our only companion in 
the inn, Dr. Minnigerode, a Professor from Greifswald on the 
shores of the Baltic, had also had his attention called to 
the same part of the chain by his guide. We agreed, there- 
fore, to start together and try and take the Pointe de Sengies 
on our way to Val di orzo, instead of crossing the well-known 
Col de Bardonney. We had as usual Frangois Devouassoud. 
Dr. Minnigerode brought as porter Leon Guichardaz, who 
walked and climbed very fairly, and can be recommended. 

Our route was the same as that of the Col de Telleccio as far 
as the middle of the Combe de Valeiglia, formerly < Vallis 
Keclesiz.’ 

The early history of Cogne is, as might be expected, ob- 
scure. A St. Bessus, one of the Theban legion, is said to 
have been its evangelist. St. Ursus continued the work in the 
sixth century. In very early times the valley became the pro- 
perty of the bishops of Aosta. In 1191 Thomas, first Count 
of Maurienne, published a decree in these terms:—‘ Pactum 
insuper fuit ut ipse Episcopus, si voluerit, in Valle de Conia 
castrum erigere valeat, unde homines sui et mei pacem et 
guerram, si necesse fuerit, facere alias valeant.’ This castle 
is the ‘ tower-house,’ which still stands near the present 
church, a modern edifice built in 1642 on the site of one 400 
yearsolder. The Valeiglia was not such a profitless possession 
as might be imagined. From amine near the glacier silver 
was formerly obtained. The rich chest which contains the 
relics of St. Ursus in the Cathedral at Aosta was made with 
ore found in this valley by a bishop of the fourteenth century. 
The mines were afterwards worked by Germans, and in 1868 
were examined by an enterprising Englishman. Jfortunately, 
perhaps, for country clergymen and widows, no ‘ Cogne Silver- 
mine Company ’ was the result of the visit. 

Close to a new hut built beside the king’s path we, at Gui- 
chardaz’s suggestion, crossed the stream, and, passing two small 
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chalets, began to climb the broken cliffs on the E. side of the 
glen by a rough but well-marked track. After atime it brought 
us to some slopes, covered with a luxuriant growth of wild hay. 
The crop is yearly cut in September, and serves for the use of 
the king’s stables. We were now on the north of a deep hollow, 
through which the drainage of a small icefield, the Glacier de 
VArolla, finds a way to the valley. It is cut off below by 
precipices, the top of which we traversed nearly at a level in 
order to reach the opposite promontory dividing us from the 
basin of the glacier * descending from our peak. 

It is, no doubt, possible to reach this point directly from the 
valley, but Gureharde, assured us that 1t was a much longer 
and rougher way. Once round the rocky spur dividing the 
two basins, we climbed steeply upwards, and soon reached a 
grass-slope above the level of the tongue of ice in which the 
glacier ends. Here we made our first halt, with our peak full 
in view, a long and steep concave mass, mostly of snow, here 
and there broken by rocky teeth. To the north-east of it at the 
head of the glacier a snowy gap is visible, from which, aecord- 
ing to Dr. Bar etti, it is possible to descend on to the Val di Forzo 
side of the Col de Bar donney. Overhead on our left towered a 
high wall of crag, which seemed as full of chamois as a Pontre- 
sina windowpane of flies. Three or four promenaded along 
the top, scarcely visible without glasses; another party were 
grazing near the base. Disturbed by our shouts, they per- 
for med. the most suicidal manceuyre, rushing down to the 
glacier, to reach which they had to pass within a few yards of 
us. If all the Cogne chamois are so obliging, their royal hunter 
may well make large bags. ; 

The glacier which rose before us was of considerable 
breadth, and steeply inclined, displaying very fine ice scenery. 
It was seamed by enormous crevasses. But they none of them 
gave us much trouble. Our only check was caused by one of 
Mr. Carter’s straps. As the porter who carried it clambered 
round a snowy corner above a formidable abyss, the bag to 
which it was attached got jammed, the strap gave way, and 
there seemed for a moment every prospect that half our 
baggage would disappear into the bottomless gulf. 

We now approached the base of our mountain, which 
crowned with a fortresslike snow-wall and moat the steep gla- 


* T feel obliged to follow Dr. Baretti’s authority, and call this the 
‘Glacier de la Combe de l’Arolla,’ but the simple name Glacier de 
Sengies given it on the Panorama of the Graians from Mont Emilius 
in the ‘ Alpine Guide’ would certainly be preferable, 
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cier slopes. Francois and I had evolved an extremely inge- 
nious theory for going straight up the face of the peak, without 
step-cutting. The ‘bergschrund’ forked at one point, sending 
out an undeveloped branch up the slope to the NW. aréte. 
This upper branch was not open, and only a furrow showed 
where a split might come. I need hardly say that to walk up 
the line of a crevasse is a proceeding only to be adopted under 
the superintendence of a first-rate guide. But this furrow, 
both Frangois and I fancied, might, by prudent use, be turned 
into a convenient path, by which the obvious alternatives of 
going round by the north-eastern ridge, or cutting steps up a 
very long snow-wall, might be avoided. But we had both 
omitted from our calculation the possibility of the moat being 
bridgeless. Its lower bank, a very steep and narrow one, 
surmounted, we saw confronting us a gulf some 10 feet wide, 
backed by a wall of perhaps the same height. The combination 
was fatal. After Francois had relieved his feelings by making 
a prodigious onslaught on a bit of ice, with the result of knock- 
ing the head off his iceaxe, we redescended cautiously on to the 
glacier, crossed the great moat a quarter of a mile more to our 
left by a narrow and shaky bridge, and then climbed some 
easy rocks. From the top of these a very steep bank of snow- 
covered ice led up to the crest of the chain. There was just 
enough new snow hard-frozen on to the surface to enable 
Frangois to chip steps good enough at any rate for ascent, 
without working in the blue ice below. 

We were on the top of the range, but a long comb of rocks 
lay between us and the depression at the foot of the peak. 
After we had advanced a few yards, the crest became broken 
and difficult, but we found very good foot- and hand-hold on the 
northern face. At the last gap all obstacles ceased. From the 
Cogne valley the final ridge appears a narrow ice-crest. Behind 
this, however, lie rocks, and the hollow between the two gives 
easy access to the top, which was gained in about eight hours 
from Cogne. 

The Pointe de Sengies, little as one would think it from 
many panoramas, is undoubtedly the highest summit of the 
ridges which separate Val di Forzo from Cogne, and should 
command a wide view of the plain. We saw nothing but a 
silver sea of mist. The Graians appear in a most singular 
aspect; the Grand Paradis is entirely hidden; while the cir- 
cular basin of the Telleccio Glacier, crowned by the ‘Tour du 
Grand St. Pierre and Pointe d’Ondezana, assumes unusual 
importance. The latter peak is a sharp and lofty rock-tooth. 
Dr. Baretti speaks of it in a way which implies that it has 
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been climbed.* It is unknown, at any rate, to English ice- 
axes, and an Alpine clubman might do worse than take it on 
his way either from Cogne to Locana or from Locana to Val 
di Forzo. Of the latter pass, if there is one, we have no de- 
scription whatever. 

The top of the Sengies is commodious, and supplied with 
water, which lies in a hollow between the snow and rocks a few 
yards below it. As a peak, I have urged what I honestly can 
for our conquest. But after all has been said, I feel that 
Touchstone’s ‘a poor thing, but mine own,’ is the result. I 
do not suppose that many will care to climb for itself a 
secondary peak, now that it has lost its chief attraction—that 
of being unknown. As a pass, however, if I may be Ivish, 
or as a traverse, following Mr. Wethered, the Pointe de 
Sengies may, I think, hope for a place among Cogne expe-- 
ditions. It will be seen hereafter that we not only found a 
way up the peak, but three ways. The combination of what I 
will call the north and south routes makes an excursion from 
Cogne, which shows all the finest glacier scenery of this end 
of the range, and combines an amusing variety of rock and 
ice work, Either the north or south, with the eastern route, 
makes the finest pass between Cogne and Val di Forzo. 

When we got to the top, our intentions were still vague. 
We now saw that our peak formed the corner tower of the 
ridges overlooking the Telleccio Glacier, and that there was 
little difficulty in descending from it to a gap just at our feet, 
which, on the eastern side, was connected with a_practi- 
cable gully, so that our course clearly lay in that direction 
rather than backwards. But the ascent had not been so easy 
as to make us quite comfortable in letting two men with a bad 
rope go down by themselves. However, Francois, after a few 
minutes’ inspection, pointed out that the rocks on the western, 
or Telleccio, side of the pass were, though steep, very practi- 
cable, and that from their base there was an easy glacier 
descent. So our Prussian friend and Guichardaz elected to 
take this way back to Cogne, whence we heard in due time 
of their safe arrival. The descent to the pass proved ex- 
tremely easy. The mist still prevented us from seeing to 
the bottom of the gully, and Francois, who has a deep-rooted 


* Bourrit in his ‘ Alpes Pennines’ mentions that near Cogne and 
above an iron-mine is a peak 30 toises higher than the Velan known as 
the ‘Dondezaun.’ Te probably meant the Grivola, which figures in 
one of the illustrations to the Chevalier de Robilant’s pamphlet ‘Sur 
Putilité des voyages, &e.,’ published at Turin in 1790. 
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distrust of unknown ‘couloirs,’ coolly suggested we should 
scramble over the next peak in the ridge, extending towards 
the Ondezana, to reach the glacier we had seen beyond it on 
the Val di Forzo side. This meant at least two hours’ hard 
climbing, during which whatever progress we made would be 
in the wrong direction. The man of little faith was rebuked 
by recollections of all the gullies, whose straightforwardness 
he had unjustly questioned. 

This particular chimney proved of the most practicable 
character. The gradient was the same throughout, and the 
bottom loose, shaley, and easy to descend. Near the lower end 
we found the snow the sun had loosened from above. It 
broadened fanwise into what I suppose was a small glacier. 
The fog was too thick for us to see much more than a few 
tiny crevasses. We could only make out dim indications of 
great and formidable cliffs on our left, of a low spur separating 
us from the basin of the large glacier on our right. A few 
more slides down snowy troughs, and we were in a sort of no 
man’s land. On and on for several miles we strode over 
marshy plains, over low hillocks, guided through the dense 
mist by aslender stream. For long there was not even a 
cattle track. Once we came suddenly on a party of chamois 
enjoying a good meal. At last we passed some deserted 
stone huts. Near a second group, also empty, we began to 
descend. Paths were many and vague, and we found ourselves 
above a cliff in company with a flock of noisy sheep. Happily 
a sharp bend to the left brought us to a chalet, where we 
found a good-natured woman, who gave us milk and directions. 

We had expected, when on the peak, to pass in a few 
minutes through the shining layer of cloud below us. We 
had now spent about 24 hours in it, and were heartily tired of 
its company. 

Descending steeply, we soon reached the brink of a pre- 
cipitous cliff. The mist lightened at last below us, and we 
looked down into a deep narrow glen and on to the roofs of some 
stone huts which the map told us were Boschiaterra, The path 
became a corkscrew staircase, now under a bold dripping snout 
of crag, now through a fern-grown cleft. Peasants’ voices rang 
through the damp air, and their forms appeared among the 
cliffs in situations which equalled any German iJlustration of 
the Alpine hay-cutter. In half an hour the aneroid showed a 
fall of 2,500 feet, and we crossed the torrent to Boschiaterra. 
We were hungry and thirsty, as well as somewhat tired, and 
ready to halt for the night in the first tolerable quarters, for the 
dismal pall of mist on the hillsides took away all pleasure from 
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the prospect of an evening walk. But Boschiaterra produced 
neither beds nor bread; we were offered, however, plenty of 
stones by a peasant who took us for prospecting miners. 

It was asserted very positively that Borcha, visible twenty 
minutes off on the hillside, boasted an inn, and consequently, 
leaving with regret the smooth path beside the stream, we 
mounted to it. All we gained for our pains was the sight of a 
large party of children playing with one bit of rag. The inn, 
an inhabitant told us, was at another hamlet half an hour lower 
down. Rejoining the stream, we followed it through a short 
defile beyond which the valley falls and widens. 

As we drew near the village Francois was warmly greeted 
by a peasant returning from his work. The man had spent 
a summer as a labourer in the Chamonix valley. Theinn when 
reached was a wretched cottage which bore no outward signs of 
entertainment. The owner and his wife were not within, and 
had to be fetched. When they appeared they met our ad- 
vances with entreaties that we would go further, and assur- 
ances that we could not fare worse than with them. * Mise- 
ria’ was the burden of the poor people’s excuses, which they 
backed up by suggestions of an osteria at another hamlet only 
ten minutes lower down. With very little faith left, we 
shouldered our bags and ran down some meadows to a group 
of cottages. One of them actually bore the inscription ‘ can- 
tina,’ and further signs of civilisation in the shape of two 
gardes-chasse were lounging about. The dark interior con- 
tained a table and benches, and the promise of a good hay- 
barn determined us to seek no farther. Half an hour later 
we were engaged on a supper of beef-tea and poached eggs, 
the lightness of which would have satisfied even Dr. Clifford 
Allbutt. But I must confess what we most enjoyed was a 
« petit verre’ of a very delectable kind of Chartreuse I happily 
discovered on a remote shelf just as we were about to retire to 
our barn. 

When, after eight hours of peaceful unconsciousness, we 
opened our doors, the clouds had lifted, although the sky 
was still far from clear. An enormous granite crag hung im- 
mediately overhead. We were in one of the trench-like level 
glens common where this rock occurs. The landscape was 
very bold, and, perhaps, with more sunshine might have been 
beautiful. A good path led us down in something over an 
hour to the fork of the valleys. Halfway we passed a post, 
marking the limit of the royal preserves, within which it is 
“travaux forcés’ for twenty years to shoot, a penalty worthy of 
old tyranny which reads oddly in free Italy, and probably, like 
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some of our own equally obsolete laws, has survived on condi- 
tion of never being enforced. Then we reached, on the right 
bank of the stream, a terrace beautifully wooded with chestnuts, 
and crowned with the village of Bosco. Here Ronco, where 
there is a fair country inn, lay only twenty minutes to our 
left on the path to the Col de la Nouva. Mountaineers start- 
ing an hour earlier than we did, and unimpeded by fogs, might 
easily reach it in the day from Cogne by our route. 

There is a beautiful view from this spot towards Ponte, still 
three hours’ walk distant. The lower valley is a gorge between 
wooded and richly coloured mountains, and the path, as usual, 
one of those ‘rochers continuels qu’on appelle une Route 
Romaine,’ * or a ‘ pavé,’ according to the date of their con- 
struction. 

It would be tedious to describe it step by step. The most 
striking point is the first view of Ponte from the brink of the 
steep descent which leads to the streamside, along which the 
path finds its way out into Val Locana for the last mile or so. 

Ponte is a medieval country town, with a modern manufac- 
turing suburb. It lies near the mouth of a broad valley, 
between two mounds, crowned respectively with a church and 
a ruined tower. Having passed round the great mills and 
their pretentious gateway and dingy outbuildings, we entered 
narrow streets lined with low dark arcades. Aosta, as Mr. 
Freeman has remarked, might be any shabby southern French 
town; Ponte is stamped in every brick as Italian. Its pon- 
derous defences against light and heat seem indeed rather fitted 
for the further south than for a subalpine valley sheltered by 
hills and open to mountain breezes. But in August, at any 
rate, the sun struggles successfully round the corners and even 
into the deep arcades, and lighting up there bales of gay 
clothes and piled-up masses of fruit gives the old town a 
cheerful air. 

The street front of the chief inn—I have forgotten its name 
—is uninyiting, but within is a good sitting room. The house 
during our stay was noisy. A large party of young soldiers 
on their way to their homes higher up the valley were cele- 
brating their release from military service by a banquet, which 
engrossed all the attention of the two girls who formed the 
waiting power of the establishment. 

One of these, the bright-eyed daughter of the house, excited 
our utmost wonder and admiration. She flew in and out, 
carrying dishes, talking incessantly, leaping up to ransack 


* De Tocqueville, 
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cupboards for more and more knives and forks and plates, 
crowning her nimble feats by attaching in one hand with more 
than a juggler’s art six bottles, and bearing off in the other a 
trayful of tumblers. She would haye made her fortune as 
leading actress in one of the bright ballet-comedies of the 
Florentine stage. 

While we rested Francois had secured a carriage, and in the 
afternoon we drove up the ill-kept road which leads along the 
level valley to Locana. Just outside Ponte the ruins of a 
great mountain-fall are passed. From the side of one of the 
most enormous blocks, smoke is seen to issue through the over- 
spreading greenery. A needy peasant has enclosed with a wall 
the space beneath the stone, and thus made a cottage which 
differs but little from the caves of his remote ancestors. For 
the rest of the way the riverside is green and the crops are 
splendidly luxuriant, the steep’ slopes of the valley are bold 
and forested, but the scenery varies little during the ten miles. 

A triumphal arch at the entrance to Locana, with the usual 
‘Viva il Re Galantuomo,’ showed that the king was up at 
Ceresole. At the inn we were promised mutton chops, such 
as, according to the waiter, his Majesty always halted to par- 
take of. This man had spent several years as a cook at 
Malta, where he had picked up Levantine morality, a little 
sailors’ English, and a few notions in his art. 

Our desire now was to reach Turin by the way of Val di 
Lanzo, and we hoped by crossing a pass to Ceres to obtain a 
good view of the peaks at the head of the valley. I conclude 
this paper with a brief notice of our walk, chiefly because of the 
lesson it taught us. We were unluckily at the verge of Mr. 
Nichol’s admirable map. May he be inspired to do for the 
South-western and astern Alps what he has done for the Cen- 
tral, must be the prayer of every traveller. 

It is impossible not to grudge those two snowless northern 
sheets, and to regret the decision of the Committee by which 
the whole of the north of Switzerland was included. Mr. Ball’s 
fine disregard of political boundaries might surely have been 
imitated. The importance given to these arbitrary lines in 
travellers’ books or maps cannot be too often or too loudly 
protested against. Wyen M. Joanne, in many respects —wit- 
ness his Indexes—the most enlightened of handbook-makers, 
gives maps of departments, and stops short on a pass because 
he has crossed from the Alpes Maritimes to the Basses Alpes. 
The argument once adduced by a German gentleman that 
travellers like to remain in their own country and among those 
who speak their own tongue, is the worst possible excuse. To 
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discourage and break down this liking, and thus to promote 
mutual knowledge and good feeling among neighbouring 
nations, is one of the first aims of foreign Alpine Clubs, and, 
though politicians may smile at such an agency, it will pro- 
bably prove at least as effective as their old nostrum, a royal 
marriage. 

But to return to the lesson we learnt from our Locana 
guide. Two valleys open southwards in the range opposite 
the village. We imagined we should take the westernmost. For 
some distance the same path leads to both. It would be hard 
to find a more delightful wood than it climbs through. The 
ground is shadowed by chestnuts, carpeted with cyclamens, and 
broken by the most picturesque tiers of fern-decked rocks. In 
the distance the snows of the Tour du Grand St. Pierre and Col 
de Telleccio are in sight. Where we first expected to turn to the 
right, our guide took the opposite direction. He checked our 
inquiries by the most positive assurances that he knew by 
heart the way to Ceres. For an hour more we wandered 
over hillsides, past scattered cottages and rich orchards. The 
pleasantness of the path made us forget our doubts, until 
noticing our companion in conversation, I found he was in- 
quiring the way. Of course he had misled us, but we were 
now too much out of the right path to regain the other glen. 
We followed ours to its head, a narrow ridge (about 7,500 feet), 
hoping from the top to be able to see a way westwards. But 
awet blanket of mist again concealed all view far or near. 
Our endeavour only brought us to very rough ground, and 
finally to one of the heads of the long glen which runs due 
south to Lanzo. ‘The scenery is throughout pleasing and in 
parts rich, with fine views of the plain as the hills open; but 
the path we followed was abominable. There is said to be a 
better one on the left bank of the stream. We reached Lanzo 
in 74 hours from Locana, and there took the railroad for Turin. 
I need hardly state the moral of our day. Among Italian hills 
‘ Trust to a map, and do without local aid.’ The intelligent 
peasants are generally too well off, or too busy, to care to leave 
home, and the innkeeper is apt to do an act of charity to the 
fool of the community at travellers’ expense. Moreover, half 
the pleasure and amusement of quiet walks below the snow 
is lost when one has to follow anybody’s will but one’s own. 
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An ASCENT OF TAYGETUS. 


‘But on the death of Myles, his son Eurotas succeeded him in the kingdom. 
This Eurotas having brought the stagnant water in the fields to the sea by a 
channel, the water which was left, and which flowed like a river, was called after 
him, Eurotas. However, as he had no male children, he left the kingdom to 
Lacedzemon, whose mother was Taygeta, from whom a mountain was denominated, 
and whose father, according to report, was Jupiter.’—Pausanias, iii. 1. 


\ ITHOUT entering upon the vexed question of the extent 
of feeling for the beauties of natural scenery in classical 
times, I fear it must be admitted that there was, at any rate, a 
deficiency in zeal for that portion of the whole duty of man 
included under the head of climbing. Mountain tops were 
mostly left in undisturbed possession of the gods, and an 
intruding mortal might have found himself 


‘fettered against his will with bonds 
Of bronze that none can loose, to some lone height 
Where he shall know nor voice nor face of man, 
But, scorching in the hot blaze of the sun, 
Shall lose his skin’s fair beauty.’ 
(Prom. Vine. Plumptree’s translation.) 


Lynceus, indeed, according to the story, ‘ went to Taygetus, 
and, trusting to his swift feet, climbed to the summit, overlook- 
ing the whole country of Pelops the Tantalid,’ but in general, 
as Mr. Ruskin says, the Greeks * shrank with dread or hatred 
from all the ruggedness of lower nature—from the wrinkled 
forest bark, the jagged hill crest, and irregular, inorganic storm 
of sky,’ and would have sympathised rather with the view of the 
Lincolnshire farmer in § Alton Locke ’—‘ I’ll shaw ’ee some’at 
like a field 0’ beans, I wool—none o’ this here darned ups and 
downs o’ hills, to shake a body’s victuals out of his inwards— 
all so vlat as a barn’s vloor, for vorty mile on end—there’s the 
country to live in!’ It is therefore with a suspicion of being 
perhaps thought guilty of a breach of good manners on such 
classic soil, and something of the sense of incongruity with 
which an enthusiastic archeologist might regard a pack of 
hounds in full cry on the Campagna, that one proceeds to 
attack some memory-haunted peak whose name has been as a 
household word from childhood. One can imagine the almost 
indignant question—‘ Is nothing, then, sacred from the hob- 
nailed boots of the scrambling fraternity ?’-—-‘ quem ad finem 
sese effrenata jactabit audacia?’ And yet I could not resist 
the temptation of surveying ‘ hollow’ Sparta and Messene ‘ the 
blessed’ from the topmost crags of Taygetus, as that noble 
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mountain range—the ‘ exceeding lofty ’ (arepiurjxetos) as Homer 
calls it *—first burst in all its grandeur on my view. 

After visiting Nauplia, Tiryns, Argos, and Mycene in com- 
pany with Mr, Ix, A. Freeman and his party, my friend, Mr. 
F. J. Fry, and I had crossed the range of Mount Artemisium, 
explored the site of Mantineia, and then made our way to 
Tripolitza and the village of Akouria—the modern represen- 
tative of Tezea—where we found comfortable quarters on the 
night of May 23 in the present year. Starting at an early 
hour next morning, we had gradually ascended to the summit 
level of the undulating and difficult country which separated 
us from the much lower-lying district of Laconia, gaining at 
every step grand backward views over the great upland basin 
of Arcadia and the noble mountain chains which bound it. 
The track, sometimes following the now all but dry channel 
of the upper waters of the Alpheus and at others winding 
over the very broken surface of these breezy uplands some 
3,000 feet above the sea, was one of the most exception- 
ally rough and irritating to foot of man or beast that even 
Greece can show, but the watershed was reached at last, and 
already our eyes were greeted by glimpses of the upper portion 
of Taygetus—looking almost dolomitic in character—and the 
grey peaks of Parnon clad with pines to within a few hundred 
feet of their summits. Dropping down a little to the Khan of 
Koikinokhani, we secured a couple of hours’ welcome rest, and 
then, alternately descending and rising, traversed the plain of 
Krevata—the scene of the battle of Sellasia, Sparta’s * greatest 
and final defeat’ (B.c. 221)—and in three-quarters of an hour 
more found ourselves at length face to face with what is 
acknowledged by all travellers to be about the finest view in 
Greece, where (not far from the village of Vurlia) the path at 
length sets itself to accomplish the descent of some 1,600 feet 
to the plain of the ¢ fair-flowing’ Kurotas, itself 700 feet or so 
above the sea. Beyond the latter stretched for many a league 
the mighty mass of Taygetus, bold in outline, vast in extent, 
and rich beyond description in all the unequalled glory of 
colouring which the sunshine and brilliant atmosphere of Greece 
can produce. Deep purple glooms, 

“dum montibus umbre 
Lustrabunt convexa,’ 


* Hesychius says that rave means ‘great,’ so that Taygetus 
(Tavyeroc) signifies ‘of gigantic growth.’ Does this throw any light 
on the word ‘Tan’ so constantly occurring in connection with the 
names of Caucasian peaks—Tau Kazbek, Tau Totonal, Koschtan Tau, 
Dych Tau,’ &c.? Compare also the range of the Tauern in the Kast- 
ern Alps, the ‘ Tors’ of Devonshire, &c. 
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filled, and concealed the occasionally marring effect of, the 
ravines which score the giant’s sides, whilst their dividing ridges, 
as well as the upper crests of the range, stood out sharp and 
lustrous in the warm sunset glow. Right opposite us was the 
deep gap through which passes the track of the grand Langada 
Pass (about 4,300 feet) traversed by us two days later on 
our way to Kalamata in Messenia. Further to the left 
lay picturesque Mistra and its lofty citadel, behind which 
stretched away the succession of summits of Taygetus, cul- 
minating in the one furthest to the S.—Mount Hlias—a bare, 
wedge-shaped tooth. Beneath this, but much nearer to us, it 
was exciting to know—-though we could not from the position 
we had reached actually see it—must be the site of Sparta, anda 
few hundred yards further on the whole noble valley with the 
bright waters of the Eurotas and its tributaries flashing through 
it lay fully displayed before us, almost justifying the enthusiasm 
of Dodwell when he says * All the plains and all the mountains 
that I have seen are surpassed in the variety of their combina- 
tions and the beauty of their appearance by the plain of Lace- 
demon and Mount Taygetus. The landscape may be exceeded 
in the dimensions of its objects, but what can exceed it in 
beauty of form and richness of colouri ing ?? 

We had no time, however, to spare, as the day was far 
advanced, and we were still distant nearly three hours from the 
modern town, and had many things to attend to before we 
could get some much-needed rest. So, great as was the tempta- 
tion to linger, it had to be resisted, which was the less to be 
regretted, as we had the same splendid panorama before us 
during the greater part of the two hours’ descent through olive 
plantations, and, lower down, amidst the finest clumps of olean- 
ders in full bloom which we had yet seen. 

The topography of this region has been so often and so 
accurately described in the works of Curtius, Dodwell, Leake, 
Mure, Wyse, &c., that it seems unnecessary to dwell upon it 
in much detail; and as I know no better summary of it than 
that contained in the Rey. H. F. Tozer’s admirable ‘ Lectures 
on the Geography of Greece,’ I will confine myself to quoting 
his description, which I could not hope to improve, and the 
accuracy of which I can fully affirm. 

‘When at last the traveller from Tegea suddenly comes in 
sight of Sparta and its environs from the heights which over- 
hang its eastern side, descending from the flanks of Mount 
Parnon, the name of the country, its epithets, and its history, 
become at once intelligible to him. The valley or plain—for 
it may be called either —a plain, because of the level expanse of 
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a great part of its area; a valley, because of the rocky walls in 
the midst of which it is deeply sunk, extending eighteen miles 
in length by four or five in breadth—is the original Laconia, 
the Kotnn Aakedaiuov of Homer, so called from i its deep basin or 
Aaxkos—a term which at the present day is applied for the 
same reason to Messenia, and is not unfrequently used for a 
valley by the modern Greeks. Through the whole length of 
this flows the Eurotas, a river in size and ¢ appearance resembling 
the Dart in Devonshire; but for some distance above Sparta 
it is confined in a gorge at the foot of the heights from which 
we are supposed to be looking by a low, irregular spur of 
ground, which projects across from Taygetus, thus forming 
an upper and a lower plain. Emerging from this, its fer tilisine 
waters wind for ten miles through plantations of mulberries 
and olives until they enter the Aulon, or narrow defile, at the 
southern end, through which they pass to the sea. In the same 
way as the general aspect of the district explains the Homeric 
epithet xoiin, so that of xntwecca becomes clear from the 
appearance of the spur just mentioned, which, like the lower 
buttresses of the neighbouring mountains, is seamed in an 
extraordinary manner with rifts and fissures, the result, in all 
probability, of numerous earthquakes.’ 

‘ Just where the last outlying hills of this spur sink down 
into the level ground, stood the city of Sparta, thus forming 
the eye of the plain. It occupied four of these low heights, 
and received its name from the rich tilled land (e7ap77}) which 
lay outspread in front of it. On the opposite side lies the 
magnificent Taygetus, the most imposing of all the Greek 
mountains, which attains its greatest elevation, 7,900 feet 
above the sea, directly above Sparta. At first it rises from 
the plain in steep buttresses of the average height of 2,000 feet, 
which break into abrupt peaks, being intersected and separated 
from one another by the rocky gorges of several torrents which 
have their origin in the great summits, and which, after cross- 
ing the upper cultivated region, issue through these gorges into 
the plain, and then, traversing its whole breadth, join the 
urotas flowing under the eastern hills. The crests of these 
buttresses are so conspicuous from below that they seem to 
have given the whole mountain its modern name of Pente- 
dactylon, or the Five Fingers. Then follows an extensive 
tract of pasture and forest land, famed at the present day as a 
resort of wild animals, and where, in ancient times, wild goats, 
boars, deer, and bears were found in abundance. Part of this 
was called There or The Chase, and to the hunting which this 
supplied is to be attributed the famous race of dogs of Tay- 
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eetus, and in part also the hardy, vigorous character of the 
Spartans. Above the woodland tract, again, rises the long line 
of steep summits, which during the summer present the appear- 
ance of a mass of grey limestone, but for two-thirds of the 
year are deeply covered with snow. The loftiest of these was 
called Taleton, while the next in height bore the name of 
Euoras, or “ Belvedere.” ’ 

It was getting dusk as, about 1} hr. after crossing the 
Eurotas by the picturesque bridge of Kopano Gephyri, we 
rode through the broad main street of modern Sparta, and at 8.15 
halted before the one inn, which, though of a very unpretending 
character, proved fully equal to the average of such establish- 
ments in the principal Greek provincial towns. Of the modern 
town itself there is not much to tell. Wyse calls it ‘a 
Bavarian suburb, a German bath on a visit,’ and says, ‘ In its 
present shape it appears like a sort of country retreat for town 
merchants. But where is the town from which they retire ? 
New Sparta is in fact a great solecism.’ These remarks, 
penned in 1858, still hold good to a considerable extent, but 
there has been some progress in the interval, and it struck us, 
in spite of its extreme isolation, as by no means a dead-alive 
place, to judge by the amount of movement in the principal 
streets. 

It was desirable to make a very early start in the morning, 
but it was first necessary to obtain some sort of guide, as our 
worthy dragoman, Angelos Mellissinos, had never made the 
ascent; he was, besides, still suffering from the effects of a severe 
attack of rheumatism, and could not reasonably be expected to 
go in for mountaineering, though most energetic and efficient 
for all ordinary purposes of travel. While, therefore, food and 
beds were being prepared, he set out to hold converse with the 
Demarch or Mayor, to whom we had an introduction from the 
Minister of the Interior, procured through the kindness of Mr. 
W. Stuart, our Minister at Athens, and, as the expedition 
depended on his success, we awaited his return with no little 
anxiety. After some delay, he appeared, with the announce- 
ment that a couple of mules, their driver, and a guide would 
make their appearance soon after midnight, by starting at 
which hour, as was possible thanks to the brilliant moonlight, 
we should ayoid the fierce heat of the sun on the exposed 
flanks of the mountain till we had attained a considerable 
elevation. The idea of mules seemed, indeed, somewhat 
against the rules of the service, but they were likely to prove 
useful for the first two or three hours, and could at any time 
be dispensed with; so we assented to everything en bloc, and 
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did not even adopt the prudent course of bargaining before- 
hand, being at the moment so under the spell of the genius 
loci that the idea of silver and gold—those Sparta-banished 
abominations—never once occurred to us. 

In spite of all the haste we could make or inspire, and our 
disregard of the strong temptation to linger in the lively street 
and enjoy the cool night air, it was considerably after ten 
before we got to bed; and when I summoned my companion at 
twelve to be up and doing, I fear it needed all his kindliness of 
heart and genuine enthusiasm—albeit no professed mountain- 
eer—‘ to pardon or to bear it.’ I was myself, to tell the truth, 
horribly tired and sleepy, and not feeling very well, but if 
‘noblesse oblige’ anywhere it should surely be a motive power 
at Sparta, and in the presence of the grandest of Greek moun- 
tains, and so we braced ourselves to the enterprise, and, descend- 
ing to the street, found the town wakeful and some cafés still 
open, but no sign of landlord, dragoman, men, or beasts. The 
latter were, however, in time unearthed from some stables in 
the rear, and at, 12.55 A.M. we were fairly off. 

Our companions were a young and rather slight man, who 
was not exactly guide or anything else, and a most singularly 
apparelled creature who belonged to, or to whom belonged, 
the two mules, and whom everyone called the Bashi-Bazouk. 
It might be from our imperfect knowledge of the language 
rather than from any defect in him, but at times the suspicion 
would intrude that he was only half-witted, whilst at others 
he held his own so stoutly with his associate, who rather put 
on airs and tried to bully him, that we fancied we must be mis- 
taken. 

Turning down the main street in a southerly direction, and 
descending slightly, we soon reached the level of the open 
plain, and proceeded to cross the Tiasa (Magula), one of the 
many streams from Taygetus which intersect it, and which 
flashed like silverin the glorious moonlight. The night air was 
cool and still, but sounds of life abounded—songs, apparently 
of a company of roysterers, which fully justified the remark of 
Pausanias that Aleman in his compositions was not discouraged 
by the laconic dialect ‘ which affords very little sweetness to 
the ear,’ —the barking of dogs in all directions,—the melan- 
choly cry, rather than hoot, of owls,—the varied cadences of 
frogs whose noisy debates may be perchance ‘ writ in water’ 
—as we proceeded along lanes and paths, through water- 
courses, past fig orchards, and mulberry and olive yards, past 
sleeping villages and detached farm buildings embosomed in a 
rich growth of trees, towards the foot of the great range of 
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buttresses which descend almost precipitously to the valley and 
constitute the first outwork of the mighty mountain citadel 
behind them. Our course must have taken us near the village 
of Sykaraki, the ancient Alesiw, where, as Pausanias relates, 
‘ Myleta, the son of Lelex, first invented a hand-mill, and taugbt 
the inhabitants how to grind corn with it;’ but, as we didn’t 
happen to know this at the time, we plodded unsympathetically 
on our way, passing out of the moonlight into the shadow of 
Taygetus, from beneath which we looked back at the hill of 
Menelaion on the eastern side of the plain and the higher slopes 
of Parnon behind it bathed in the soft white light, where still 
fell 
‘the beat of her unseen fect, 
Which only the angels hear.’ 


It was just two o’clock as we began to mount by a rough 
zigzag track, which led us up the very steep face of the parti- 
cular buttress above us, the summit of which, or, rather, a 
depression to the left of the higher part of the sky-line, was 
gained at three, the height being, by my aneroid, about 1,900 
feet above Sparta, or between 2,600 and 2,700 above the sea. 
Here occurred our first serious delay,—one of several which 
hindered our progress during the day. The Bashi insisted 
that the animals must have a short rest before proceeding 
further; to this we willingly assented, the suggestion seeming 
a reasonable one, as we had been going pretty steadily for two 
hours, and the last one had been rather exhausting work. So 
a halt * for a few minutes’ was called, and then we and the 
euide strolled gently on, understanding that they would follow 
immediately. But though we loitered and listened, there was 
no sign or sound of approaching hoofs, and after much shout- 
ing, and waiting, and growling, we had at last to go back and 
stir up the sluggards. A good half-hour was thus wasted, but 
at four the picturesque and charmingly situated mountain- 
village of Anavryti (the ancient Eleusinium?), embosomed in 
greenery and backed by the pine-clad upper peaks of Taygetus, 
was reached, and another halt called before the khan, or inn, 
into which an entrance could not at once be effeeted—no one 
being yet astir at this early hour. Our guide, however, finally 
disappeared within, leaving us to wait outside; but as, after 
some time, he did not return, and we suspected an intention of 
detaining us for the benefit of the house, we worked panto- 
mimically upon the Bashi’s feelings, and succeeded in getting 
the cavaleade once more in moticn, leaving the loiterer to 
follow at his leisure, or rather hurry after us, which he finally 
did ina great state of wrath at our driver’s proceedings. The 
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‘act, I believe, was that he was as ignorant as we were of the 
track itself, and still more so of the direction, which we had 
made out—accurately, as it seemed—the day before, and had 
been engaged in endeavouring to obtain the services of one of 
the villagers, who now accompanied him, and proved a very 
pleasant and useful young fellow. By this time the village 
was beginning to show signs of life, and a merry group of bare- 
footed damsels, such as Virgil sings of— 
—— ‘et virginibus bacchata Lacenis 
Taygeta | ’— 

overtook and passed us on the way to some ‘ alp’ above, where 
great sheep dogs, worthy of the classic fame of their progeni- 
tors, were already giving tongue in defiance of the coming 
strangers as those of Hippocoon did in the olden time when 
Hercules and Conus approached their master’s door. Dogs 
are, by the bye, the special outdoor plague of Greek travel, 
whilst their incessant barking at night is a no less serious 
annoyance. ‘They fly at you at every turn in each village you 
pass through, and though the old Ithacan remedy of sitting 
down* still seems to be efficacious, it has the obvious defect of 
being incompatible with progression. Was it the necessity of 
diminishing their numbers which led to the sacrifice by the 
bands of Spartan youths of what an old translator of Pausanias 
maenificently calls ‘canine whelps’ to Enyalian Mars ? 

We were now gradually approaching the woodland district 
called There, or ‘ The Chase,’ formerly famed for its wild 
beasts, of which, however, there appear to be no modern 
representatives, unless I may except hares, one of which a 
couple of sporting shepherds had just shot as we passed. I have 
already explained that the upland region occupied by the vil- 
lages of Anayryti, Socha, Sotera, Dipotama, Koumousta, &c., 
and extending along the range for many miles above the edge 
of the steep buttresses which support it, is scored by a suc- 
cession of profound ravines. The heads of these, as well as the 
steep slopes above them, are clad with pines—principally Spruce 
and Abies Apollonis (the "EXd7n 1) appnv of Theophrastus), con- 
sidered by some botanists as a local variety of the Silver Fir 
(Abies pectinata), but believed by others to be a distinct 


“The fate-born-dogs-to-bark took sudden view 
Of Odysséus, and upon him flew 
With open mouth. He, cunning to appall 
A fierce dog’s fury, from his hand Jet fall 
Ilis staff to earth, and cast him careless down.’ 
Odysscy xiv. (Chapman’s translation), 
AA2 
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species. As the highest peak (Mount St. Elias) of Taygetus 
lies at a considerable distance to the south, and cannot be 
attacked advantageously from Anayryti until its eastern foot 
is reached, it is necessary to skirt the base of the upper cliffs 
for some miles, keeping as high up as possible so as to cross 
these ravines near their heads, in order to ayoid a succession of 
wide detours and steep descents and ascents. Still, even then 
much time is lost and progress with animals, where there is 
little or no track, becomes painfully slow, especially when, 
as was by this time the case, the sun has begun to make itself 
felt very inconveniently. On the whole we were somewhat 
disappointed in the flora, though higher up the cyclamens were 
lovely, and we came upon one colony of peonies like those on 
Monte Generoso but paler in hue, and found crocuses piercing 
the snow in true Alpine fashion almost close to the summit. 
The pines, which became finer the further we advanced, were 
in the highest wooded region pretty much limited to Abies Apol- 
lonis, and in some places, especially just beneath the summit, 
there were trees of this species of really superb proportions, 
almost resembling cedars in their growth, and with stems three or 
four feet in diameter, and branches spreading fifty feet or even 
more. With such for a foreground and framework, the eye 
plunged down the bold ravines, through the mouths of which 
portions of the plain, gloriously rich in colour, were visible, 
and then rested on the distant skyline of the Peaks of Parnon, 
cutting off the view in the direction of the Gulf of Nauplia, 
whilst further to the right the Gulf of Marathonisi lay sleeping 
calm and blue in the sunlight, and Cythera (Cerigo) floated 
fairylike on the southern horizon. No words can describe the 
simple majesty, and loveliness, and—if I may use such ex- 
pressions—perfect taste and keeping, of the various elements 
which compose the scene. 

But meanwhile hunger began to assert itself, and so at 
5.15, having reached a convenient stream, after sundry ups and 
downs and some wonderful scrambling on the part of the mules, 
whose backs we had long quitted for our own feet, we called a 
halt, and enjoyed that pleasantest of meals—breakfast number 
one, at a sufficient height to commanda really grand view, and 
with appetites sharpened by some hours of exercise. To con- 
fess the truth, though, the already great heat, the extreme 
roughness of the ground, and the want of sufficient sleep before 
starting, had begun to tell on us, and a little rest was really 
very acceptable. 

Still we did not linger long in spite of the many attractions 
of the spot, and at 5.380 were again in motion. ‘Two and a half 
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hours more of scrambling across ridges which seemed endless, 
and were sometimes so steep that it was a marvel how mules, 
even without a load, could at all keep their footing, at length 
brought the progress of the poor beasts to an end at 8 o "clock, 
and we took the opportunity to secure a second breakfast, and 
provide ourselves with a further supply of food for consumption 
on the summit. Another hour’s walking at an easy pace, but 
still over rough ground, landed us at length at 9.25 on the last 
of the interminable ridges, immediately beneath the final peak, 
which rose bare and grey above us on the right with patches 
or streaks of snow on it here and there. At this point the 
combination of noble trees, magnificent and _ picturesque 
ravines, gorgeously coloured plains and distant sea, surpassed 
im beauty and charm anything of the kind I remember to have 
seen, and it would be well worth while to reach this spot even 
if the remaining portion of the ascent were abandoned. We 
had no intention, however, of giving in; so, though both rather 
out of sorts, and with our Sparta guide quite knocked up and 
scarcely able to drag himself along, we turned sharp to our 
right, and addressed “ourselves to the final and steepest portion 
of the ascent. The footing was every where good, and the term 
€climb’ would scarcely apply to our style of progression, but 
the great heat and our bodily prostration rendered our upward 
progress of the slowest. Jam almost ashamed to own that 
three hours were consumed in getting over the last 1,000 or 
1,500 feet. In the hollow separating the highest and most 
southerly point from the next to the north we : abandoned our 
guide, now utterly prostrated, and made our way up with the 
young fellow from Anayryti. 

It was 12.30 as we gained the summit, where the air was 
genial and not like that of 


‘ Mountain-tops where only snow 
Dwells, and the sunbeam hurries coldly by.’ 


The view was still superbly grand and exquisitely lovely, 
and, for the most part, quite clear, but clouds were already 
beginning to surge up both in our immediate neighbourhood 
and around some of the more distant peaks. Our position 
commanded of course the valley of the Hurotas, and to thes. 
Cythera, fifty miles distant, was clearly distinguished with the 
entire gulf of Marathonizi, its bold and picturesque shores 
terminating respectively in Cape Malea on the I, and Matapan 
on the W., ‘along the great spine-like ridge of which last the eye 

‘anges, taking in at a glance the whole ‘of the Mainote district, 
to which, but for want of time, we should have much liked to 
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devote a few days. West of us stretched the gulf, with part 
of the lower plain of Messenia, behind which the bold and 
striking outline of Mount Ithome was visible, but we failed to 
make out the town of Kalamata, which must, I think, be hidden 
by intervening hills. Far away to the north ‘high Cyllene’s 
forest-cinctured hill’ (7,789 feet),* distant nearly seventy miles, 
reared its glittering snow-clad crest, and to the left (W.) of it 
Mount Aroanius (Chelmos, 7,726 feet) was, I believe, also 
distinguishable. Parnassus (8,068 feet), though distant nearly 
120 miles, should, I think, be seen in perfectly clear weather 
to the right of Cyllene; but though we fancied at times that 
we could make it out, I do not feel fully satisfied of the fact. 
A very interesting feature of the view was the peep into the 
elevated plain of Arcadia about Tripolitza, and the entrance to 
the upper portion around Mantineia bounded by the beautiful 
mountain forms of Mnalus (6,066 feet) on the W., and 
Artemisium (5,814 feet), and Parthenium (3,993 feet) to the 
IX. Opposite us, and bounding the eastern horizon, stretched 
the entire range of Parnon, but though its loftiest peal 
(Malevo) attains the very respectable altitude of 6,422 feet, it 
did not show to advantage from our much greater elevation. 

A pocket aneroid barometer by Smith and Beck indicated a 
pressure of 568 millimetres (22°37 inches) with an air tem- 
perature of 56° Fahr. The same instrument had stood the 
previous evening in Sparta at 738™™", and its reading on our 
return at night was 736™—possibly a little too low owing to 
the disturbing effect of the ascent. Putting the respective 
pressures at 568 and 738™", and assuming the mean air 
temperature in the shade at the upper and lower stations to 
have been 60°, we get for the difference of level between the 
two, 7,287 feet. Now Sparta itself is, I believe, about 700 
feet above the sea, so that the absolute height of Taygetus 
would be 7,987 feet, which compares fairly well as the result 
of a single observation with the French determination of 7,909 
feet. On the summit is a walled enclosure with some hut- 
like erections partially filled with half-melted snow, and which 
do duty as the chapel of Hagios Ilias on the occasion of the 
annual August pilgrimage, when I believe a good many natives 
visit this spot. 


* Cyllene (Ziria in modern Greek) is the second loftiest summit of 
the Morea, and so conspicuous from almost every part of southern and 
central Greece, that it must, I think, be ¢he mountain, par excellence, 
for a panoramic view of a most comprehensive and instructive charac - 
ter, an opinion which I hope some day practically to test. 
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The ascent has been made by MM. Bory, Virlet, &c., on 
May 28, 1829, from Cardamyle (S$. W.), and subsequently by 
Boblaye, but I am not aware that any other travellers had 
followed in their steps, and have met with no record of the 
fact, though it is of course quite possible that the expedition 
may have been frequently repeated in the interval. It cannot 
be called difficult in any sense, but the height above Sparta is 
considerable, and, owing to the horizontal distance and the 
succession of spurs which must be traversed, the excursion isa 
somewhat fatiguing one, and, if I were to repeat it, I think I 
should sleep at Anavryti, where there is a very decent-looking 
little inn, the people belonging to which seemed particularly 
civil and desirous of obliging. 

By the time we had gazed our fill, rested, fed, and indulged 
in a pipe of perhaps the first bit of American tobacco ever 
consumed there—for even on classic ground that operation is 
part of the cultus of mountain tops—more than 14 hr. had 
passed; so at 1.45 we tore ourselves away, saved time and 
much stumbling over sharp, hard rocks by a convenient snow 
glissade, roused up our degenerate Spartan follower, and at 
3.5 were once more on the finely-wooded spur. Anavyryti, 
however, was still 3 hrs. distant, and we were not sorry toreach it 
at 6.20, and indulge in some excellent coffee, whilst the natives 
gathered outside the inn and gaye us quite an ovation in the 
heartiest but most respectful manner. We had to address the 
assemblage—in which some of the women’s faces justified 
Jlomer’s ‘epithet Aaxedaipova kaddvytvaicka—from the balcony 
in dumb show seasoned with English, the sound of which was 
much more interesting to them than their native tongue would 
have been, and then followed some simple conjuring tricks 
which, as we found universally the case, excited immense 
enthusiasm. At 7, accompanicd still by quite a crowd of our 
friends, we again started, and, pushing on rapidly, reached the 
plain at the foot of the first buttress about 8, meeting 
numerous peasants returning to their mountain homes and full 
of polite curiosity and questions as to our doings. It was 
getting rapidly dark, and we were really glad to mount our 
mules and splash back through the many streams and water- 
courses to Sparta, which we Teached at 9. 15, delighted with 
our day, but sufficiently tired to feel that we had earned a 
good night's rest, and trying to banish the thought that we 
must rise at 6 the next morning for a long and Yough day’s 
work over the grand Langada Pass. 

I am sorry to have to add that, whilst Angelos found no 
difficulty in settling for the mules at a reasonable figure, our 
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so-called guide became violently indignant when 10 francs 
were offered to him, and, finally, not only went off declaring 
he would call in the police, but actually returned with them, 
only, however, to have the comfort of hearing officially that he 
was a fool for his pains, and that the pay was ample, which I 
certainly thought was the case considering that he had prac- 
tically been of very little use to us, had carried nothing what- 
ever, had constantly ridden whilst one or both of us walked, and 
had fully shared our provisions and wine, though not success- 
ful in the final ascent of the mountain. ‘The little discord, 
however, soon subsided, for the Greek, like his native seas, 
quickly lashes himself into fury, and as suddenly sinks into 
calm. And now, looking back on the bright memories of our 
five weeks’ wanderings in the Morea, Central Greece, and 
EXubeea, so rich and varied in incident and charm, I can re- 
call no day which stands out more vividly than that which we 
spent in roaming over the uplands and through the pine woods, 
and gazing spell-bound from the topmost crest, of lordly 
Taygetus. 


NEW EXPEDITIONS IN 1877. 
Dauphiné District. 


Tue Western Peak or tHe Merise.—We owe to Mr. Coolidge the 
following particulars, derived from a letter of M. Jullien, the secretary 
of the Société des Touristes du Dauphiné. M. Boileau de Castelnau 
bivouacked, on the night of August 15, under a great boulder (known 
as the ‘ Hotel du Chatelleret’) on the ‘ oasis,’ in the Vallon des Htangons. 
Starting next morning with Pierre Gaspard, and the latter’s son Pierre 
(both of 8. Christophe), and J. B. Rodier, of La Bérarde, he mounted 
by M. Duhamel’s route (described by that gentleman in the ‘ Annuaire 
du Club Alpin frangais,’ 1876, pp. 856-538), i.e. by the west side of 
the great south buttress; but kept farther to the left, and thus gained 
the Glacier du Doigt The last rocks were climbed, it is believed, by 
the slope facing La Grave. The summit was reached at 3 p.m., and 
two stonemen built on it. The descent was excessively difficult. 
J. B. Rodier, who had been left on the way up, was rejoined, but night 
overtook the party a short distance above the spot where their provi- 
sions had been left. The party was obliged to halt on a narrow ledge 
of rock, exposed to a violent snow and hail storm. Next day they 
returned to La Bérarde, and on the 18th crossed the Col de la Temple 
to rejoin a large party of the French Alpine Club and Société des 
Tonristes, assembled for the purpose of inaugurating the Refuge Cé- 
zamne, on the Pré de Madame Carle. The following is the account 
sent by M. Boileau de Castelnau himself to his own Club :— 
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‘Te 10 aotit, aprés une tentative par les Mtangons, i la suite de la- 
quelle j’avais congu l’espérance d’atteindre le glacier du Doigt, j’effectuai 
la premiére ascension de la Meije. L’ascension fut extrémement difli- 
cile d’un bout i autre. Presque partout trés-dangereuse, elle le de- 
yint encore plus 4 la descente. Les rochers par lesquels nous avons 
atteint le petit glacier supérieur de la Meije, ou glacier du Doigt, et 
les derniers métres de l’ascension sont d’une difficulté inouie. I] suf- 
fira de dire que nous restiimes prés de deux heures i 7 ou 8 met. du 
sommet sans pouvoir y parvenir, et peu s’en fallut que nous ne bat- 
times en retraite 4 cet endroit. Le jour nous manqua tout-i-fait d la 
descente, au milieu du passage le plus difficile. I] fallut se résigner & 
passer la nuit 4 une altitude de 3,650 mét. environ, heureux, le lende- 
main, de n’avoir aucun membre gelé aprés une nuit véritablement 
terrible. 

‘T.e lendemain nous redescendimes 4 la Bérarde par un temps aflreux, 
mais nous y arrivimes sans accident, ¢’était le point capital.’ 

Pic sans Nom (Créte du Pelvoux) (3,915 métres), July 10.—Messrs. 
Colgrove and R. Pendlebury, with Gabriel and Josef Spechtenhauser, 
made the first ascent of this peak. Starting from the Cabane des Ber- 
gers or Soureillan, the usual Pelvoux bivouac, they followed the Pel- 
voux route to the Glacier du Clot de !Homme. After crossing the 
glacier, they mounted underneath the crags of the Pelvoux to the 
glacier which fills the space between the Pelvoux and the Pic sans 
Nom. This latter was attacked about the middle of its face by a nar- 
row, and in part difficult, couloir, which at the top merges into the 
general face of the mountain. After reaching the top of the couloir 
they mounted straight up, reaching the summit ridge somewhat to the 
west of the top of the mountain, and followed the ridge to the top. 
Whole time from Soureillan about 7 hrs. After building a cairn 
on the top, the party descended the same way, and reached Ville Val- 
louise by nightfall. 

Grand Pic dE Betteponne, July 17.—Mr. R. Pendlebury, with 
Gabriel and Josef Spechtenhanser, having driven from Bourg d’Oisans 
to Allemont, ascended this peak by the usual route. In descending, Mr. 
Pendlebury and Gabriel turned to the left after passing the lower of 
the two chains which are very unnecessarily placed on the peak, and, 
passing down some steepish rocks and a narrow rock couloir, arrived 
without much difficulty on the glacier to the west of the mountain. 
The foot of the glacier was reached in 55 mins. from the top of the 
mountain. A charming walk leads down to the railway station at Brig- 
noud, on the Grenoble and Chambéry line, which was reached in 4 hrs. 
from the summit. The usual way of descending the mountain on this 
Side seems to involve a considerable détour. 'The descent described 
above will be useful, by enabling a traveller to reach Chambéry or 
Aix in one day from Bourg, and to tuke the top of the Grand Pic by 
the way, as the whole distance between these two places need take 
little more than 12 hrs. 

Rocuer Bavon (ec. 9,500 ft.), June 14.—Mr. Coolidge, with Christin 
Almer and his son Christian, starting from S. Colomban des Villards, 
in the Combe du Glandon, crossed the Col de Brabant to the head of 
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the Combe de Madame. They then mounted the Glacier de Madame, 
with the intention of ascending the Rocher Blane, but a mist coming 
on, they reached by mistake a peak rather more to the north, which is 
locally known as the Rocher Badon. (This must be carefully distin- 
guished from the peak of the same name to the south of Rocher Blanc, 
climbed in 1876 by M. Bayle’s party.) No traces of a previous ascent 
were found. The descent to the Cabane of the Société des Touristes, 
near the Lac du Cos, was effected without difficulty in 1} hr. The 
Sept Laux were still completely frozen over. 

Granp Pic DE BELLEDONNE (c. 3,000 métres=9,845 ft.), June 16.— 
The same party, starting from the Refuge of the Société des Touristes, 
ascended this peak without the slightest difficulty, in just over 24 hrs. 
walking, descending in 1}hr. The view was most extensive. It is 
believed that this peak (till lately regarded as inaccessible) had not 
been before reached by an English party. 

Granbes Rousses, Sout PEAK (3,478 métres=11,395 ft.), June 19. 
The same party, starting from the highest hut above Huez, near 
Bourg d’Oisans, reached by the glacier to the west, the ‘Sommet 3’ 
(3,332 métres) of this group in little over 4 hrs. walking, whence 
20 min. sufficed to gain the ‘Sommet Sud,’ which had only been as- 
cended previously by Mr. C. Oakley in 1864, and M. Bayle in 1874 
and 1876. Clouds greatly interfered with the view from the peak, 
which is certainly lower than the Sommet Nord or Pic de ]’Htendard. 
The party then followed M. Bayle’s route by the ‘Sommet 3’ (La 
Pyramide) to the Pie Blane, and effected a new descent to Bourg 
d’Oisans by the Glacier de Sarennes, the torrent of the same name, 
Le Gua and Huez. The descent from the Sommet Sud to Bourg 
d’Oisans occupied just over 6 hrs. walking. 

Rocuer pe Rocwai (3,070 métres=10,0738 ft.), Cor pe Roca 
(c. 10,000 ft.). Con pe LA Roumtiov. June 21—The same party 
made the first known exploration of the Glaciers de Villard Eymond, 
above Bourg d’Oisans. Starting from the hut erroneously called Cabane 
du Loson, above Villard Eymond, they mounted over the glacier 
(which was covered with snow), without meeting any difliculty, to a 
depression to NW. of the highest peak of the Rocher de Rochail, 
which was reached in less than 3 hrs. from the starting point. The 
first ascent of the Rocher de Rochail was made in a few minutes from 
the pass. (A somewhat higher point beyond does not seem to belong 
properly to this group, but to the range forming the west boundary of 
the Combe de Lovitel.) Returning to the pass, the party descended 
by slopes of snow towards the frozen Lac du Vallon, and then striking 
up to the left gained, in } hr. from the Col de Rochail, the ridge over- 
looking the Combe du Tourot. In 2} hours more the party circled 
round the head of this valley, crossed a projecting buttress of the 
Rocher de Ja Selle, and gained the Col de la Rouméiou (cf. Joanne, 
‘Jura et Alpes frangaises,’ p. 867), between the Téte de Chétives and 
the Signal de Lovitel, at the head of the Combe de la Fayolle, above 
the two Lacs Labarre. ‘The party descended through the latter glen, 
taking an ill-marked path on the left bank of the stream, which brought 
them to Valsenestre in 1} hr. from the col, having come nearly in a 
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straight line from Bourg d’Oisans, though by a somewhat wearisome 
route. 

Cot p’ArtLor (2,875 métres = 9,433 feet), June 24. 
party went from Valsenestre to Le Désert en Val Jouffrey by this pass, 
which, although marked on the map, appears to have been hitherto 
totally neglected by travellers. As seen from Valsenestre, it is the lowest 
point in the ridge between the Glaciers de la Haute Pisse and the 
Aiguille des Marmes. It was reached in 34 hrs. without any difficulty, 
the last portion of the ascent being made by a rocky ridge between two 
couloirs filled with snow, either of which may be ascended at pleasure. 
A very fine view of the magnificent NW. face of the Pic d’Olan was 
gained from the summit of the pass. The descent was made through a 
snow-filled gully in the rocks, then on the left bank of the stream, 
finally crossing to the right bank, and turning sharply to the right 
along the rocky slopes, known as La Roche. Le Désert was reached in 

33 hrs. from the pass, some time being lost in searching for the way. 

Com pu Vatton (3,418 métres = 11,214 feet), June 26.—The 
same party, starting from a bivouac at the head of the Val Jouflrey, 
crossed the Col d’Olan to the Glacier des Sellettes, and then remounted 
to the Col des Sellettes. (The glacier was practically impassable this 
year, so that the ascent to the latter col was made by a steep ridge of 
rocks far away to the right.) Thence the first ascent of the Cime du 
Vallon was made in thirty-five minutes by the western ridge. The party 
then explored the long snow corniche which forms the summit, and 
mounted a slightly lower point, overlooking the Col de la Muande, 
which, from the east side, assumes the appearance of a sharp rocky 
peak. Returning to the pass, they descended by their last year’s route 
to La Chapelle en Godemar. 

Pic p’OLan (3,575 metres = 11,723 feet), June 29.—The same 
party, starting from a bivouae in n the ‘Combe du Clot, about 3 hrs, from 
Lia Chapelle, in 54 hrs. attained the point of the Pic d’Olan, reached 
for the first time by Mr, Pendlebury in 1875, there being very much 
less snow than on their attempt last year. Beyond this a peak was 
seen more to the N., which appeared to be higher (and which had been 
concealed from the party of 1875 by clouds). This was reached for 
the first time in 55 min., by a difficult descent and reascent, when the 
point just left appeared in turn the highest. According to the reading 
of a somewhat untrustworthy (judging from its pefformances on other 
occasions) aneroid barometer, the peak first gained is slightly the 
highest, but since, when seen from all other points, the furthest peak 
claims supremacy, and as from it the entire range of Mont Blane was 
seen, which this point itself entirely concealed when the party was on 
the peak first gained, the question of the relative height of these two 
summits may be treated as doubtful, until they have been carefully 
measured by a competent person. The day was cloudless, and the 
view surpassed all expectations. La Chapelle was regained that even- 
ing by the same route. It is possible that later in the season, when 
there is little snow on the rocks, the further peak may be reached by 
the north face from the Glacier des Sellettes. Another possible route 
would be from the NW. angle of the Combe Froide up the great snow 
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couloir which leads up to the deep cleft between what have been called 
the first gained and the furthest summits. Cairns were built on all the 
summits, the tin box left by Mr. Pendlebury being firmly inserted in 
that built on the summit first gained. 

Strac (3,438 métres = 11,280 feet), July 2.—The same party made 
the first ascent of this peak, of which no previous ascent was known 
either at La Chapelle or at Le Clot, and which was commonly believed 
to be inaccessible. Starting from the shepherd’s hut in the Combe de 
Vallonpierre (about # hr. above Le Clot in Val Godemar), the party 
mounted towards the Col de Vallonpierre, keeping always, however, 
rather to the left, close under Sirac. Rounding a buttress, they gained 
the glacier to SW. of the peak, of which a small part is seen from the 
hut. At the head of this there were two summits. The party un- 
fortunately selected that to the right, which was gained after a very 
difficult climb along the SW. aréte, and proved much lower than that 
to the left. Bad weather now came on; but just as it seemed hopeless 
to persevere, the rocks on the right hand, or east side of the aréte, be- 
came comparatively easy, and the highest summit was attained. This 
consists of a long ridge rising into eminences at either end and in the 
centre. Cairns were built on all, as it was uncertain which was the 
highest, though the westernmost has probably the best claim to that 
honour. Luckily the clouds cleared away sufliciently to show the 
party that they had reached the true summit. The descent was effected 
by a shorter and more direct way. Retracing their steps for a few 
minutes along the broken rocks of the east side of the aréte, the party 
then struck straight up, and in 35 min. from the summit gained a notch 
in the aréte overlooking the glacier already mentioned. Descending 
a steep face of rock, and then bearing to the right, they reached a con- 
spicuous snow couloir, nearly under the highest peak, which took them 
to the glacier in 20 min. from the notch. In 25 min. more they had 
cleared the glacier, and, following the morning’s route, gained the hut 
in 1} hr. more, ina furious storm. Total of descent from summit 
2.35. The stonemen on the top were later plainly seen from the hut 
and from Le Clot. Future travellers are recommended to start from 
the tolerable quarters at Le Clot (chez Jourdan), whence the whole 
expedition should not take more than 10 or 11 hrs. walking. Sirac is 
the peak figured by Mr. Bonney in his ‘ Sketches’ (Plate I. (i1.)) under 
the name of the Pic Bonvoisin. 

Cot bu Loup (38,112 métres = 10,210 feet), July 4.—The same 
party crossed this very fine but almost unknown pass from the hut 
mentioned above to Ville Vallouise. There is no difficulty on either 
side. ‘The times taken (actual walking) were: from hut to glacier, 
3} hrs.; to col, 50 min.; total ascent, 4 hrs. 20 min. Off glacier, 
380 min.; to shepherd’s hut on left bank of Torrent de la Selle, 1 hr. 
20 min.; to Hntraigues, 1 hr.; to Vallouise, 1 hr. 50 min.; total 
descent, 4 hrs. 40 min. 

Critre pe v’ENcuua (3,779 metres = 12,400 feet); Con pr L’ENcuLA 
(c. 3,400 métres = 11,155 feet), July 7.—The same yarty, starting 
from a bivouac on the slopes between the Glacier Noir and Glacier 
Blanc, made the first ascent of the highest point of the Créte de 
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YEncula, that marked 3,779 métres in the maps. Following the 
ordinary route of the Col des Eecrins as far as the Glacier de lEncula, 
they then struck up to the left towards a well-marked depression (the 
second counting from the Pointe des Nerins), Mounting some way 
along a small glacier, they then took to the SW. aréte, which was 
followed to the top—reached in 2 hrs. from Glacier de l’Encula—there 
being some little difficulty in scaling the last pinnacle. Several points 
in the range stretching up towards the Hcrins appeared to surpass this 
peak in height, which is exactly in the position assigned to it on the 
map, and, according to M. Guillemin ($3™° Annuaire du C. A. F.,’ 
p- 255), is known locally as La Grande Sagne. Following the same 
route on the descent, when the party reached the small glacier they 
kept at a level to the depression mentioned above, which was reached 
in Lhr. from the top of the peak. <A steep snow couloir led, in 25 
min., to a small glacier, which lies so deep among the rocks that it is 
not marked on any map (being almost invisible from every point of 
view), and the Glacier Noir was reached in 30 min. more—altogether 
not an hour from the col. When the snow is in good condition this 
pass offers an agreeable alternative to the circuitous descent from the 
Glacier Blane by the Hétel Tuckett. Three-quarters of an hour only 
are required to reach the Pré de Madame Carle from the spot where 
the Glacier Noir is attained—that is not quite 1? hr. from the col. 
It is proposed to name this pass Col de ’Eneula. The small glacier is 
seen in the view given in Mr. Bonney’s ‘Sketches,’ Plate IIL. 

Crite pes Baurs Rovuces (3,454 métres = 11,333 fect), July 9.— 
The same party made the first ascent of the highest point of this range. 
Having reached the Col du Sélé from the chalets of Ailefroide, they 
kept along steep snow slopes above the Glacier du Sélé, and finally took to 
the N. aréte of the peak, which was followed more or less to the summit 
—gained in 1 hr. 25 min. from the col. Some parts of the ascent are 
difficult, and the rocks near the top are very rotten. The view in- 
cluded La Bérarde and the lower part of the Vallouise. The colour 
of the rocks on the highest ridge fully justifies the curious name of the 
peak. The descent to the col, by the same route, occupied rather over 
an hour, and the party reached La Bérarde the same evening. 

Cot pe CrocuAren (¢c. 5,250 métres = 10,663 feet), July 10.—The 
same party, starting from La Bérarde, mounted along the Glacier du 
Chardon and then up the two curious patches of snow marked on the 
map, with the intention of ascending the highest point of the Montagne 
de Clochitel. They were, however, obliged to retreat before three 
rocky teeth, conspicuous in every view (which were ascertained the 
next day to be far below the true summit). Then they climbed some 
rocks to a point (not quite the lowest) in the ridge between the two 
summits of the Montagne de Clochitel marked 3,575 métres and 3,564 
métres. Five hours would probably suffice to reach it direct from La 
Bérarde, Some steep rocks led down to the Glacier du Vallon (whence 
the col is well seen to the right of a remarkable reddish rock), which 
was quitted in 14 hour from the col, some time having been spent in 
reconnoitring the Clochitel from this side. In less than 1} hour 
more the party gained Les Etages, and La Bérarde the same evening. 
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Montacne dr Crocniter (3,575 métres = 11,730 feet), Judy 11.— 
The same party succeeded in making the first ascent of the highest 
point of this ridge. Retracing their steps of the day before up the 
Combe des Etages, they skirted the Glacier du Vallon and took toa 
ereat buttress descending from the desired summit. This was com- 
posed of loose rocks which offered a perfectly easy but somewhat 
wearisome route. Ascending these to a large patch of snow seen from 
below, they forced a passage up the rocks above to the extreme right, 
and then bearing to the left (in full view of the three teeth which 
were now far below) gained the highest ridge, whence a few steps led 
them to the highest point in 64 hours walking from La Bérarde. The 
day was cloudless and the view most magnificent, in fact only rivalled in 
Dauphiné by that obtained from the Aiguille du Plat. The descent was 
effected in less than two hours to the Glacier du Chardon by a rocky 
ridge and successive patches of snow, the party being lucky enough to 
hit one of the very few points where it is possible to descend the last 
steep rocky barrier to the glacier. An hour and three quarters more 
sufliced for the return to La Bérarde. 

Pic pu VALtON (c. 3,800 métres = 12,468 feet), July 14.—The same 
party made the first ascent of this peak, the highest in the ridge be- 
tween the Ecrins and the Ailefroide. Starting from La Bérarde, they 
followed the route to the Col de la Temple, as far as the point where it 
is usual to traverse the upper portion of the glacier to the col. They 
then bore to the left up a hollow, filled by a tributary glacier, at the 
head of which stood the two points of the desired summit. Keeping 
to the right they mounted some rocks and then a narrow couloir, which 
Janded them on the watershed far above the Col de la Temple and to 
the south of the summit. Following this without difficulty and 
passing over a minor summit, they gained the highest point in rather 
more than 1 hour from the point where the route of the Col de la 
Temple was left. This peak is known at La Bérarde as the Pic du 
Vallon. 

All maps hitherto published * have made the singular mistake of 
placing the highest point of this ridge (the Créte de la Bérarde) to the 
south of the Col de la Temple. The point to the south is in reality 
far lower than the one to the north of which the ascent has just 
been described. This latter peak is of great elevation by comparison 
with neighbouring summits, and the height of 3,800 métres (even 
higher than the figure assigned on the map to the peak south of the 

Jol de la Temple) may be provisionally assigned to it. It overlooks 
the Glacier du Vallon; and between it and the Merins is a bold 
pinnacle, called by Rodier ‘Pointe de Balme Rousse,’ and by M. 
Guillemin (3™¢ Annuaire duC,. A. F.’ p. 256) ‘le Fifre.’ Mr. Bonney 


* One map only comes somewhere near the truth. It is a photographed copy 
(in my possession) of a map of ‘'The Pelvoux and its Environs, reduced from the 
MS. map of the Dépét de la Guerre, with corrections and additions inserted by 
TI. F. Tuckett, 1862,’ from which the map in Ball’s Western Alps is taken (though 
the last omits the heights). This map gives 3,756 métres us the height of the 
two peaks to N. and to S, of Col de la Temple, and 3,524 métres as that of a 
Jower point of the former,—(W. A. B. C.) 
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gives two views of this ridge (Plate I., and Plate XI. 3), in the latter 
of which the three points—Pic du Vallon, Pic de Balme Rousse, and 
the peak south of the Col de la Temple (which might be named Pic 
de la Temple)—are clearly distinguishable, and the mistake of the 
maps is made evident. 

The descent to the point mentioned above was effected in less than 
an hour, and La Bérarde reached in little more than two hours more. 

Cot pu Crarpon (ec. 3,100 métres = 10,171 feet), July 17.—The 
same party crossed this pass from La Bérarde to the head of the Val 
Godemar. It is the pass marked Col du Says in the French Etat Major 
map, whereas the true Col du Says is reached from the Glacier de la 
Pilatte. Following the ordinary route to the Glacier du Chardon, the 
party reached in two hours the foot of the tributary glacier descending 
from the col. They then took to the rocks on the left bank for 11 
hour, emerging on the upper portion of the glacier just below a great 
bergschrund which gave considerable trouble and was passed far to 
the right. Snow slopes then led up to the pass reached in 14 hour 
from the point where the glacier was entered on—that is 44 hours 
walking from La Bérarde. The view from the pass included the 
Meije, the Ecrins and-Sirac, besides many other peaks. 

The descent lay through a snow couloir and over a snow-covered 
glacier, cleared in twenty minutes, and the route from the true Col du 
Says was rejoined on the Alp of Gioberney. Le Clot in Val Godemar 
was reached in three hours’ easy walking from the pass. According to 
Rodier, this pass has been crossed two or three times previously; but 
no notice of such a passage is believed to have hitherto appeared. 

With respect to the Col du Sellar, which the party crossed next day 
to Vallonise, it may be noted that owing to great changes either in the 
glacier or the rocks, Professor Forbes’ description is totally inapplicable 
to the present state of the pass. The above party were twice on easy 
rocks for a few minutes only on the Val Godemar side, the glaciers on 
both sides being perfectly easy and covered with fresh snow (as when 
Professor Forbes passed) : they took 33 hours up from Le Clot (one of 
the party being indisposed), and the same time down to Vallouise. 

Con pu VALLON pe LA Bfrarpe (? 3,611 métres = 11,848 feet), 
July 20.—The same party crossed this new pass to La Bérarde. 
Starting from Villa Vallouise, they followed the usual route to the 
Glacier Noir, and then kept along the moraine on the left bank up a 
glacier filled hollow, between a ridge projecting from the Pie du Vallon 
and the south face of the Herins. The proposed pass was seen at the 
summit of a very steep and lofty (about 3,000 feet) couloir. The party 
clambered up the rocks on the right hand of this couloir for 14 hour, 
and then took to the couloir itself, reaching the pass in 1? hour more. 
This last part of the expedition was somewhat dangerous as besides 
avalanches of fresh snow, fragments of ice and rocks, particularly from 
the Nerins, swept the couloir (which is exposed to the sun from a very 
early hour in the morning) continually, and the party had more than 
one narrow escape. No traces of such avalanches had been observed 
tin the couloir from below. ‘The pass was gained in nine hours’ walk- 
ing from Vallouise; it lies between the Werins and the Pointe de Balme 
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Rousse, mentioned above. On the descent the party bore far to the left 
over the Glacier du Vallon, which was quitted in fifty minutes; and in 
twenty-five minutes more the route of the Col de la Temple was re- 
joined. La Bérarde was reached 1} hour later. This pass is known 
at La Bérarde as the Col du Vallon (though the descent to the Glacier 
Noir has never been attempted), and this name had best be retained, 
with the addition of a distinctive epithet, although there are already 
two other Glaciers du Vallon and one Col du Vallon (from the Combe 
de Lanchatra to Valsenestre) and one Bréche du Vallon (from the 
Combe de Lovitel to Combe de Ja Muzelle) in the district. 

AIGUILLE DU GOLGoN (3,429 métres = 11,251 feet), July 26.—The 
same party ascended this peak from La Grave. Following the route to 
the Col du Goléon as faras Pramelier, they then mounted over pastures 
to the foot of the peak. It is possible to ascend direct, but they pre- 
ferred to climb up a hollow to the right to gain the SH. aréte, which 
was followed without the slightest difficulty to the summit. A ruined 
hut on the ridge (probably used by the engineers when surveying for 
the Etat Major map) was passed a few minutes from the summit. The 
stoneman on the top is very solidly built and of unusually large dimen- 
sions. The view was very fine, and especially interesting as giving a 
good insight into the intricate topography of the district, of which the 
Aiguilles d’Arve are the highest summits. There were many names 
scratched on fragments of slate on the top, of which the earliest is 
dated 1834. The only ascent in recent years seems to have been that 
made by MM. Perrin and Ferrand, August 2, 1876 (‘2™° Annuaire de 
la Société des Touristes du Dauphiné,’ p. 93; Bulletin du C. A. F., 
1876, p. 221). It is this peak which Mr. Moore and his companions 
in 1864, when on the 8. Aiguille de la Saussaz (erroneously called by 
them Bee du Grenier), saw rising some two hundred feet above them. 

The ascent occupied 44 hours walking, the descent 2 hours. It is 
certainly the finest one-day excursion from La Grave. 

Cot Lomparp (3,100 métres = 10,171 feet), July 27.—The same 
party crossed this pass, which, though marked on the French map, 
seems to have been entirely neglected by travellers. Starting from La 
Grave, they mounted to the head of the valley into which the route from 
the Col du Goléon descends. Then keeping rather to the left, they tra- 
versed the lower end of the Glacier Lombard, and reached the col by 
slopes of snow and débris. The pass, which lies between the 8. Ai- 
guille d’Arve and N. Aiguille de la Saussaz, was reached in 5 hours 
walking from La Grave. The view was very extensive. Descending 
snow slopes for fifteen minutes, they were then compelled to bear far to 
the left over slopes of hard shale along the course of the stream ; and to 
reascend slightly to the chilets of Rienblane, which were reached in 
one hour and fifty minutes from the pass. 

Next day they crossed the Basse du Gerbier to the head of the 
Combe de Pierre Fendue, and thence the Col des Sarrasins, between the 
N. Aiguille d’Arve and the Aiguille de l’Epaisseur, to the Combe des 
Aiguilles d’Arve, descending to Valloire and Saint Michel the same 
afternoon, 
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Mont Blane District. 


AscENT oF Mont Bianco By THE BRovILLARD AND FRESNAY GLACIERS.— 
On July 30, after an attempt two days before, rendered unsuccessful 
by bad weather, accompanied by Michel Clement Payot and his brother 
Alphonse, I left Courmayeur at 6 a.m., and proceeding by the route de- 
scribed by Mr. Kennedy in an earlier number of the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ 
we arrived at 4 p.m. at our previous gite at the base of the final rocks 
of a small peak, which is nearly at the head of the ridge separating the 
Brouillard and Fresnay Glaciers, and is joined to the : great rocky face 
of Mont Blanc de Courmayeur by a narrow col. The ; gite I estimated 
at about 100 feet higher than the summit of the Aiguille de Peteret, or 
about 12,400 feet. 

Leaving the gite on July 31 at 2.58 a.m., we ascended to the sum~ 
mit of the peak already mentioned in one hour by the steep snow slope 
on the SH. side; then passing along a short but sharp rock aréte, we 
descended by the couloir leading from the col to the upper basin of the 
Fresnay Glacier. We found the couloir very steep and long. Passing 
rapidly over the névé of the Upper Fresnay in three hours from our 
start, we reached the base of a broad couloir descending from the long 
irregul: ir aréte connecting Mont Blane de Courmay eur aah the Aiguille 
Blanche de Peteret. After passing the bergschrund we took to some 
easy rocks on the W. of the couloir, and partly by these, partly by the 
couloir itself, which was frequently hard ice, reached the aréte at 8.5, 
at a point rather more than halfway between the Aiguille Blanche de 
Peteret and the summit. Here we found the aréte much less inclined 
than we expected, but the inclination rapidly increased, and the aréte 
being often ice covered with a few inches of snow, progress was slow, 
and the step-cutting very laborious. 

In 32 hours after striking the aréte (11.20) we reached some rocks 
immediately beneath the summit where the inclination was more gentle, 
and in a quarter of an hour more reached Mont Blane de Courmayeur, 
arriving at the crest at a point where the cornice, elsewhere formidable, 
required only about a dozen blows of the axe to effect a passage. Forty 
minutes more enabled us to reach the actual summit at 12.35, whence 
after twenty minutes’ stay we reached Chamonix at 4.40.—J. Eccurs. 

Cot pe Lescnaux, July 28 —Rev. C. Taylor, Messrs. Colgrove, 
and R. Pendlebury, with Gabriel and Josef Spechtenhauser, made a 
pass between the Aiguille de ]’Eboulement and the Aiguille de Leschaux 
at the very foot of the latter, from the Glacier de Leschaux to the 
Glacier de Triolet. Starting from the Montanvert they turned up the 
highest lateral glacier on the right bank of the Glacier de Leschaux, 
and climbed a steep narrow couloir whose head lies between the 
Aiguille de Leschaux and a nameless point on the ridge leading to the 
Aiguille de Eboulement. The rocks at the head of this couloir were 
extremely difficult. The descent on the Italian side to the Glacier de 
Triolet was made by the rocks on the left bank of another couloir, and 
was also somewhat difficult. This route seems to be quite distinct and 
tobe at some distance from the Col de Pierre Joseph, which passes 
over the top of the Aiguille de I’Eboulement. 

VOL. VIII.—NO. LYVIII. BB 
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Zermatt District. 


Tue Brunneccuorn.— A party, consisting of myself, with Ulrich 
Almer and Peter Saarbach as guides, and accompanied at his own 
request by the Curé of Amb, left the Hotel du Weisshorn, Randa, 
on August 8th, at 3.55 a.m. Following the usual Bies Joch route 
to the top of the grass slopes, where the first halt was made at 
7.15 a.m. ; leaving again at 7.40 a.m., and turning a little to the right, 
we mounted over patches of snow and slopes of stone débris to the 
base of the rocks, at 8.35 a.m. ; from there we climbed almost straight 
up the rocks to the aréte on the Bies Joch side exactly five minutes 
from the summit. For the greater part of the way the rocks were easy ; 
the last 800 feet were very steep, but gave good hold, and we had to 
cut through a rather awkward snow-cornice on to the aréte. The summit 
was reached at 11.30 a.m. We left again at 11.40, and owing to a dense 
mist the descent presented very unusual difficulties, and consisted of a 
complicated combination of the summits of the Bies and Brunnegg Jochs, 
the latter being reached at 12.50 p.m. and left again at 12.45 p.at. We 
then spent nearly two hours wandering about in a mist on the Abberg 
Glacier, at last finding our way on the easterly part of the same rock- 
face by which we had ascended, reached the grass slopes at 3.30 P.M., 
and Randa at 4.55 p.w.’—W. W. Srrson. 

Ascent or Monte Rosa From THE ZUMSTEINSATTEL.—On the 23rd 
of July a party, consisting of Mr. W. M. Conway and Mr. G. Scriven, 
with the guides Nicolas Knubel and Pierre Joseph Truffer, ascended 
Monte Rosa by a route from the Grenz Glacier, which forms a modi- 
fication of the old route up the rocks. ‘Starting from the Riffel Hotel 
at 2.20 a.m, we followed the ordinary track towards the Lys Joch. 
About 6.30 we halted for breakfast, just below the foot of the rocks by 
which the ascent to the Hichste Spitze is frequently made. It was then 
suggested that an attempt might bemade to reach the saddle between the 
Zumstein and Hichste Spitzen, and then turning to the left to follow the 
aréte in a northerly direction to the summit. We determined to make 
the attempt. Starting at 7.15, we ascended the lateral glacier that de- 
scends from this saddle till the rocks at its head were reached. At 8.30 
we commenced climbing these, working gradually upwards and to the 
left, so that at nine o'clock we had the Zumsteinsattel just below us on 
our right. From this point we bore more to the left, and keeping just 
below the aréte we climbed across the face and made straight towards 
the summit. The rocks were in many places very difficult. They 
were always rotten. Owing to the dip of the strata being outwards, it 
was very hard to find any holding for the hands. A certain amount of 
fresh loose snow added to the other difficulties, and probably made matters 
seem much worse than they might appear in its absence. Once it became 
necessary to take to the aréte itself, where it was formed of a razor- 
like ridge,of hard ice. We quitted this as soon as possible, and de- 
scended again on to the side overhanging the Grenz Glacier. At11.15, 
after 23 hours of climbing over rocks that had never allowed us to 
stand in a position of moderate repose for a moment, we reached the 
lower of the two teeth that form the Hichste Spitze. We waited here 
for three minutes to talk across to a party on the other tooth—the 
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Allerhéchst2 Spitze as it used to be called—and then started off again. 
Forty minutes were consumed in traversing the short space that inter- 
vened, At one point it became necessary to descend some little dis- 
tance to the left on to the face, in order to turn a rock pinnacle that 
bars the way. We had to clamber down a very steep gully, or chim- 
ney, that ended below in space, and then swing under a projecting rock, 
gaining some sort of footing at the bottom of another similar parallel 
gully, up which we climbed on to the aréte again. Bits of snow aréte 
alternating with rocks led to the highest point, which we reached at 
11.55. The descent to the Riffel was made in a leisurely manner by 
the ordinary way along the Kamm. Our route is recommended to 
future climbers, who would enjoy magnificent views in the direction of 
Macugnaga, and do not mind rotten rocks, plenty of falling stones, and 
but little good handhold or footing during three and a half hours of 
steady work. The style of the climbing is something like that met 
with in crossing the face of the Weisshorn ; only the rocks are steeper 
and more rotten, and the strata dip outwards.’ 

Tue Norp Enp ny tHe Rocks anp Nortnern Artte.— On Aug. 13 
Melchior Anderegg and I left the Riffel at 3.45 a.m. We followed 
the usual Nord End track for about # of the distance from Auf dem 
Platte to the Saddle, and then turned to a ridge of rocks coming down 
from the aréte on the left. On these we found no serious difliculty— 
though they require a little care as they slope the wrong way—till 
within about twenty feet of the top. There we were baflled for some 
time by a smooth overhanging rock, but at last by descending a little 
to the left we found a practicable place. Once on the aréte there is no 
further trouble: an easy snow slope leads to the top. We reached 
the summit at 10.20, stayed there twenty minutes, and were back at 
Auf dem Platte by twelve, the snow being in good order. 

‘Melchior is of opinion that this route is considerably shorter than the 
old one. The only real difficulty is to find a way up the last twenty 
feet of rock. —F. Morsueap. 

CoL BETWEEN THE OpEr- AND Unrer-GapeLHorn.— On Aug. 4 Mel- 
chior and I left Zermatt at 5 a.m. by the Trift path, turned to the left 
up the Gabelhorn Glacier, and made for a plainly-marked snow col to 
the right of the Unter-Gabelhorn. We had to cross two bergschrunds. 
The first we turned by taking to the rocks on the right, over the second 
we found a bridge. We reached the top at ten. The descent is by 
rocks which look steep but are not really difficult. We had a little 
trouble, however, in finding a way down from the upper grass slopes 
to the Zermatt path, which we struck just at the end of the glacier. 
We reached Zermatt again at 2.30 p.m. Our time, I think, should be 
considered short, as, though we went from the col to the top of the 
Unter-Gabelhorn and back, we did not make many halts. 

‘My only excuse for mentioning this expedition is the difficulty of 
finding interesting single day excursions of moderate length from 
Zermatt. This one combines a variety of scenery and interest, with 
snow on one side and rock on the other. On top of the col a few feet 
down on the S. side there is a spring of beautifully cool water.’ 

VF. Monsurap. 


BE 2 
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Tue Furacencrat.—On Aug. 24 Mr. J. C. Leman (with Jos. M. 
Kronig of Zermatt as guide), having ascended from Zermatt to the 
summit of the Furggen Joch, effected a passage, thence along the 
summits of the Furggen Grat, reaching finally the summit of the Theo- 
dule Horn, from which a descent was made by the ordinary path to the 
Theodule hut, and a return to Zermatt by the usual route over the 
Theodule Glacier. The views in passing along the Grat were exceedingly 
fine on either hand, and the expedition may be recommended as one 
well worthy of repetition and calculated to fill up satisfactorily an off 
day. It may be added that alternations of rock and snow and ice 
slopes afford a pleasing variety of work in passing along the Grat. The 
time occupied in passing from the summit of the Furggen Joch to the 
Theodule hut was between three and four hours, and the whole expe- 
dition, including halts, occupied 114 hours.—J. C. L. 

WelssHorn.—On Thursday, September 6, Messrs. W. E. Davidson, 
J. W. Hartley, and H. Seymour Hoare ascended the Weisshorn by a 
new route. Having camped out about five hours above Randa on the 
eastern bank of the Schallenberg Gletscher, they started at 5.20 a.m. 
on the morning of the 6th, crossed the glacier to the rocks of the 
Schallhorn, and skirted them until they gained the snow plateau above 
the ice-fall; their original intention had been to try the mountain 
direct from the Schallenjoch, but this was now thought to be quite im- 
possible (if for no other reason) on account of the immense amount of 
time which would have to be consumed on the aréte. They therefore 
determined to ascend direct up the south-eastern face of the mountain 
to a point on the aréte about 1,500 feet below the summit. The only 
moderately safe route up the face was by a ridge to the left (ascending) 
of the great couloir which descends from near the top of the mountain 
to the Schallenberg Gletscher. In gaining the ridge the danger from 
falling stones was considerable, the whole party being for upwards of 
half an hour exposed to a smart and well-directed fire down the before- 
mentioned couloir; this risk could not have been avoided without 
abandoning the expedition. ‘The 44 hours’ work from the bottom of 
the ridge to the summit of the mountain was considered by all the 
members of the party (including guides) to be the most continuously 
difficult they had ever done. The aréte was gained in 24 hrs. from 
the bottom of the ridge, and was thence followed direct to the summit, 
which was gained in two hours from the point where the aréte was 
struck. The summit of the Weisshorn was attained at 1.35 p.m., 
quitted at 2.30 p.m., and Randa reached by the ordinary route, the last 
two hours by lantern light, at 9.15 p.m. Weather magnificent, and 
the guiding of Peter Rubi, Johann Jaun, and Aloys Pollinger perfect 
throughout. 

Lepontine Alps. 


BLInNEN Joc AND BLinNENuORN.—On June 29 Messrs. Charles 
Pilkington and Frederick Gardiner, accompanied by the guides Peter 
Kaufmann and Peter Knubel, crossed a new pass from Reckingen in 
the Rhone Valley, to Auf der Fruth (Tosa Falls), in the Val Formazza. 
Having spent the previous night in a wretched chalet at the head of 
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the Blinnen Thal, they started at 2.50 a.M., reaching a col between 
the Blinnenhorn and Merzenbachschein at 6 a.m. In forty minutes 
from the col they arrived on the summit of the Blinnenhorn, which 
commands a superb view of the great Oberland Peaks. After remain- 
ing on the summit for some time, they returned to the col, which they 
left at 9 A.M., and descending by the right-hand side of the Gries Glacier 
reached the comfortable little inn above the Tosa Falls at 11.55 a.at. 
The descent by the Gries Glacier involved no difficulty ; but later in the 
season the crevasses in the upper part of the glacier might be trouble- 
some. The above party suggest the name of Blinnen Joch for this pass. 

Basopine.—On July | the same party left the Tosa Falls Inn at 3.10 
A.M., and arrived on the summit of the Basodine at 7.40 a.m. They 
descended by steep rocks to the Antabbia Glacier, and, descending the 
Val Antabbia, reached the village of San Carlo, at the junction of that 
valley with the Val Bavona, at 10.45 a.m. Bignasco was reached at 
1.10 p.m. The descent was made in a violent snowstorm. 

Orensocu, HonsAnpuorn, STRAHLGRAT, AND Mitraguorn.—On July 
4 the same party left the inn at Tosa Falls at 2.35 a.m., and, mounting 
towards the Nuefelgiu Pass, crossed a new pass between the Banhorn 
and Ofenhorn leading to the Hohsand Glacier. The pass was reached 
at 5.50 a.M., and the summit of the Hohsandhorn at 8.25 a.m.  Cross- 
ing the Strahlgrat, which involved considerable difficulty, the Mittag- 
horn was reached at 10.30 a.m., and descending by the Rappen Glacier 
and valley they arrived at Viesch shortly after 3 p.m. The Federal 
map is extremely vague to the east of the Hohsandhorn and Ofenhorn, 
and quite ignores the existence of a high ridge of rocks between the 
Ofenhorn and Banhorn, over which the new pass (for which the name 
of Ofenjoch is suggested) was made. 


Oberland District. 


Tue Ménen rrom tur Eiaer Jocu.—George E. Foster, with Hans 
Baumann and his son, a young lad, and Fritz Deutchmann, spent the 
night of July 30 at the Bergli hut in company with Mr. Shuster. 
About 8.10 on the morning of the 81st, Mr. Shuster left to ascend 
the Ménch by the Triigberg aréte, and Mr. Foster to try a new route 
from the Higer Joch. ‘The latter party reached the Joch at 4.55, but 
as they found the lower part of the aréte leading towards the Ménch 
quite impracticable, they retraced their steps for some distance. The 
north-eastern face of the Minch, which is below the Eiger Joch and 
the Ménch Joch ridges, is probably as steep an ice wall as has ever 
been climbed, and it was with great difficulty that the party crossed 
the bergschrund and obtained a footing on the wall above it. From 
this point they gradually cut their way upwards towards the Higer 
Joch aréte, the upper half of which presents no great difficulty, and 
following this they reached the summit about eight, Mr. Shuster having 
effected the ascent in about half an hour less time. Both parties 
descended by the Triigberg aréte. 
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NEW EXPEDITIONS IN 1876. 


The following list of expeditions in the Dauphiné and Mont Blane 
districts, which, with one exception, have not hitherto been mentioned 
in the Journal, is contributed by Mx. Coolidge. 


Dauphiné District. 


Titre pe CHarrmre (3,442 métres = 11,293 feet), August 28.— 
M. A. Guyard, with Henri Devouassoud and Auguste Cupelin, made 
the first ascent of this peak in fifty minutes, from the Bréche de Char- 
riére, partly by the aréte and partly by gullies on the south-west face, 
descending in a shorter time. The rocks are described as formidable. 

Cot pes Ffrouxes (c. 3,200 métres = 10,499 feet), August 29.— 
The same party crossed this new pass between the Téte des Fétoules 
and the Téte du Crouzet. Starting from La Bérarde, they descended 
to Les Etages, and then mounted through the Vallon des tages to the 
Glacier du Vallon. When opposite the Téte du Crouzet, they began 
to climb over rocks and débris, always keeping to the left, then over 
the west branch of the glacier. The col, situated between two rocky 
points and visible from 8S. Christophe, was gained by a climb up a 
steep wall of broken rocks. Here they met M. de Castelnau’s party, 
which had just made the first ascent of the Téte des Fétoules. M. 
Guyard then made the second ascent of this peak, and descended from 
the col to the Combe de la Layey. 

Tite ves Baurs Rouges (3,481 métres = 11,257 feet). Con prs 
Baurs Roucrs, September 5.—The same party made the first ascent of 
the second summit of this range and crossed a new col. Having, on 
September 2, made several attempts on the peak from the SW. and 
NH., they left the chalets of Entraigues in the Vallon des Banes on 
September 5, and mounted over an easy glacier to a col between the 
points marked 3,431 métresand 3,377 métres in the ‘ Carte du Pelvoux,’ 
published by the French Alpine Club. ‘To their surprise the aréte to 
the left was composed of débris, and led them to the summit of the 
peak in fifteen minutes. Returning to the col, the descent to the Glacier 
du Sélé was effected by three long zigzags, and Vallouise reached in 
14 hrs. (including all halts) from Entraigues. The view from the 
summit was extremely fine.* 

Tire pes Fftoutrs (3,465 metres = 11,369 feet), August 29.— 
M. E. Boileau de Castelnau, with Gaspard, pére et fils, of Saint Chris- 
tophe, made the first ascent of this peak. Starting from the chalets of 
La Lavey, they mounted to the Glacier des Fétoules, at first keeping on 
the right bank, then over névé, till they reached the Col des Fétoules 
between the Téte du Crouzet and Téte des Fétoules. An easy ascent 
(save at one point) along the aréte led to the summit. The times were 
—from La Lavey to col, less than three hours walking ; to the summit, 
forty minutes. 

AIGUILLE D'OLAN (3,583 métres=11,000 feet). Cot prs AIGUILLES 


* Annuaire du C. A. F,, iii, 212, sqq. 
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(3,100 métres = 10,171 feet), September 2.—The same party made the 
first ascent of this peak and crossed this new pass. Starting from La 
Lavey, they reached the upper plateau of the Glacier des Sellettes, and 
climbed the peak by asteep couloir in the rocky S. face in one anda half 
hour from its base. The descent was effected in one hour on the W. 
side to a small glacier at the head of Val Jouffrey, scarcely indicated 
on the maps, known to hunters as Glacier du Fond Turbat. They 
then traversed the N. slopes of the Val Jouffrey to the Petit Vallon, 
and mounted to a col at its head just south of the Aiguille d’Entre- 
pierroux, whence La Lavey was reached in little over an hour. 

Tite DE L’ETreE (5,563 métres = 11,690 feet), September 4.—The 
same party made the first ascent of this peak. Starting from La 
Lavey they mounted the valley for an hour, and then bearing to the 
left reached a spot high above a large glacier, not marked on any 
map. Keeping to the left of the glacier they reached the depression at 
its head, and gained the summit of the peak by a couloir in the 
rocks. ‘The view was extremely fine. The descent was effected by the 
same route. The times were—La Lavey to head of glacier, 4 hrs. ; to 
peak, 1.10. 

Tire pu Graou (38,172 métres = 10,407 feet). Con pu Puat, 
September 18.—M. de Castelnau, on a chamois-hunting expedition, 
made the first ascent of this peak, and crossed a hunters’ pass between 
it and the Aiguille du Plat, which he named Col du Plat.* 

Cot pe Jean Gaututer, August 26.—M,. Rochat, with Jean Gau- 
thier and Etienne Paquet, traversed this new pass from Monestier to 
Vallouise. Starting from Monestier, they mounted along the left bank 
of the Tabue torrent to the Glacier du Monestier, and traversing it 
attained the highest point of the Créte des Paveous. The col lay 25 
minutes to the N., and was named from the guide who had discovered 
iton July 24. The descent to the Hotel Tuckett and the Glacier 
Blane was difficult. Vallouise was reached in 16.20 from Monestier 
(including all halts) ¢ 

Pic pe DoritLouze (3,336 métres = 10,945 feet). Pic pu Rir 
(3,366 métres=11,044 feet). Con pr Stauret-Foran (3,220 métres= 
10,565 feet). Con pes Grancetres, September 28.—M. Paul Guillemin 
explored the glaciers of the Massif of Séguret-Foran for the first time. 
Starting from Ailefroide with Jean Gauthier and Pierre Reymond, of 
Vallouise, he followed the path to the Pré de Madame Carle for some 
way, then struck up the Ravin des Fétes, kept up its left-hand branch 
(Ravin du Rif) on right bank of the torrent, and having cut up an ice 
couloir reached the col (named Col de Séguret-Foran), between the 
points marked 3,336 métres and 3,366 métres in the Carte du Pelvoux, 
in 74 hrs. from Ailefroide. ; 

In 3 hr. they made the first ascent of the peak NW. of col (3,336 
métres), naming it Pic de Dormillouze. Then returning to the col 
they reached in 1.25 from the former peak that to the SH., marked 


* Annuaire de la Société des Touristes du Dauphiné, ii. 128, sqq. 
+ Annuaire dela Société des Touristes du Dauphiné, ii. 62; ef. Bulletin Trimes- 
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8,366 métres (also hitherto unclimbed), and named it Pic du Rif. 
Thence they descended the Glacier de Séguret-Poran, keeping to the 
left to avoid crevasses, to a point near the Lac de |’Echauda at its foot, 
reached in 3.20 from the col. They then crossed a new pass, Col des 
Grangettes, to W. of point marked 2,846 métres, reached in 20 min., 
and descending by the chalets of the same name, arrived at Monestier 
in 1.50 more. M. Guillemin points out several errors in the maps, and 
gives a useful outline sketch of the range.* 


Mont Blane District. 


Les FLamBeaux (3,366 métres = 11,044 feet), July 20.—The late 
Mr. H. Cordier, with Jakob Anderegg and Gaspar Maurer, made the 
first ascent of the second summit of this group. Starting from the Col 
du Géant, the summit was reached in 14 hr. by the face overlooking 
the Glacier du Géant without difficulty, save an ice- wall and steep rocks 
at the end. The descent to the col by the Courmayeur face of the peak 
occupied less than an hour.t 

Grande Fourcne (3,620 métres = 11,877 feet), August 18.—Mr. 
H. Whitehouse, with an Orsiéres man as porter, effected the first ascent 
of this peak, having ascended the Petite Fourche, a point in the ridge 
S. of Col du Tour, on the 16th, and made a reconnaissance on the 17th, 
Starting from the cabane near the Glacier d’Orny, the party crossed 
the Fenétre de Saleinoz to the glacier of the same name. They then 
climbed up the aréte, descending from the peak and (though at one 
time forced to bear to the left over the face) followed it to the summit, 
encountering only one serious difficulty in the shape of a very steep ~ 
wall of rock. The return to the cabane was made by the same route, 
the expedition having taken 104 hrs., including all halts. The Grande 
Fourche, which is not visible from the Caba ine d’Orny, rises in the 
ridge running eastwards from the Aiguille de Chardonnet to the Fenétre 
de Saleinoz.t Mr. Whitehouse, on the 17th, crossed an easy col from 
G'acier du Tour to the Glacier de Saleinoz between the Grande Fourche 
and the Chardonnet, which had, however, been made before.§ 

Cot pe LA Bocur, September 16.—M. A. Guyard, with Henri 
Devouassoud and Auguste Cupelin, crossed this col between the Aiguilles 
de Grépon and de Charmoz, from the Glacier des Nantillons to the 
Glacier des Bois opposite its junction with the Glacier de Taléfre. 
The snow was in very bad condition, but otherwise no difliculties were 
encountered. The pass had hitherto been only crossed by chamois 
hunters, 

Con pE Lanevvaz (3,350 métres = 10,991 feet), September 21.— 
The same party effected this new pass between the Glaciers de Saleinoz 
and de Laneuvaz. Starting from Argentiére, they gained the Glacier 
de Saleinoz by the Col du Chardonnet. Instead of remounting to the 
Fenétre de Saleinoz, they kept to the right along the glacier as far as 
the branch descending from the Col du Tour Noir. They then aimed 


* Annuaire du C. A. F, iii. 281. + Ibid. iii, 168. 
t Bulletin Trimestriel du C. A. F., 1877, p. 162. 
§ Vide Alpine Journal, vol. iv. p. 60. 
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at a notch at the extremity of a ridge coming down from (?) the Tour 
Noir, but on gaining it, overlooked another branch of the Glacier de 
Saleinoz, instead, as they expected, the Glacier de Laneuvaz. (Future 
travellers are advised to turn this ridge instead of crossing it.) De- 
scending to the level of this tributary glacier, and crossing a wide 
bergschrund, they mounted without meeting any difficulties to the left- 
hand side of a very wide gap to the left of the Tour Noir, which was 
named Col] de Laneuvaz. The descent to the Glacier de Laneuvaz, 
rather above its junction with that of la Matine or l’Améne, was only 
rendered difficult by the very bad state of the snow, and the route of the 
Col d’Argentiére was soon rejoined. The times occupied (including halts) 
were: Argentiére to first col, 8 hrs.; from first col to Col de Laneuvaz, 
2 hrs. 20 min.; to Chalets de la Folie, 4 hrs. 10 min.; total 144 hrs. 
Petites Jorasses (3,682 metres = 12,080 feet), September 23.— 
The same party made the first ascent of this peak. Starting from the 
Granges de la Vachey, in the Italian Val Ferret, they mounted to the 
base of the Glacier de F'réboutzie, climbed to the right over easy rocks, 
then zigzagged back to the left, and mounted towards the summit, 
over a very crevassed glacier plateau. Great difficulties were en- 
countered in passing the crevasses, but the summit was gained after 
cutting steps along an ice-wall, above a precipice. It consists of two 
small rocky points, both of which were climbed. Dense clouds con- 
cealed the view, which should be very extensive. The descent was 
effected by a snow slope below the ice-wall, and a long détour to the 
N. in the direction of the Aiguille de Leschaux. It proved compara- 
tively easy, and La Vachey was regained after an absence of 15 hrs.* 


Zermatt District. 


Ascent oF THE TAscnHORN FROM THE MuscHapetsociu.—Mr, Jas. 
Jackson, with Christian and Ulrich Almer as guides, left Randa at 
1.30 a.m. on Tuesday, August 15, and following the ordinary route for 
the Mischabeljoch, past the Tiisch chalets and up the Weingarten 
Glacier, struck the rocks of the southern aréte of 'Tiischhorn, where they 
abut on the summit of the pass, at 8.30 a.m. The lower part of the 
ridge is formed of exceptionally loose and crumbling stones, and is 
studded with teeth; the aréte is, however, generally of suflicient 
breadth to allow of these latter being outflanked instead of scaled, 
Two hours of troublesome, rather than difficult, work sufficed to reach 
a point where a prominent spur running up from the Weingarten 
Glacier, to which Almer had called attention in the morning as the 
most obvious way on to the aréte, joins the main ridge. Preference 
had, however, been given to the longer route, in virtue of the enjoy- 
ment expected from the views over the Saas Valley, and of the Weiss- 
mies and Fletschhorn beyond. From the intersection of the spur 
alluded to, a flat shoulder leads to the base of the final peak, a third of 
whose height may be conveniently surmounted by an ice slope to the 
right ; turning off this to the left, on to some steep rocks, an interest- 
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ing climb of half an hour brought the travellers to the top at 1.10 p.m. 
It had been intended to descend to Saas by the course followed by 
Messrs. Watson and Wethered in an ascent made from the eastern 
side not many days before, but in the face of a blinding snow-storm— 
as none of the party had been on the mountain before—it was thought 
wiser to retrace their steps. A few fragments of provisions, however, 
lying on the rocks to the right were sufficient to suggest the alternative 
and to indicate the direction taken by the former party; so it was de- 
termined, notwithstanding the very unfavourable state of the weather, 
to attempt to go down by the ordinary route to Randa. In spite of 
not being able to see six feet ahead during the first 3,000 feet of the 
descent, Almer was hardly once at fault; having the advantage of clearer 
atmosphere below, the intricacies of the Kien Glacier presented no 
serious obstacle, and the party eventually re-entered Randa at 8.30 p.m. 
The expedition, exclusive of halts, occupied 16 hrs. 45 min. The 
route by the spur abutting on the Weingarten Glacier, to which refer- 
ence has been made, would probably shorten it by at least an hour. 


THE LYSKAMM ACCIDENT, 
To the Editor of the ALPINE JOURNAL. 


‘Dear Sir,—A short narrative of the late fatal accident on the Lys- 
kamm has been already published in the “ Times,” but we think that a 
few more details may perhaps be satisfactory to members of the Club, 
On September 6th, Messrs. William Arnold Lewis and Noel H. Pa- 
terson, with Niklaus. Johann, and Peter Joseph Knubel, left the Riffel- 
haus at 2 A.m., to make the ascent of the Lyskamm. As they did not 
return that same night, Mr. J. A. Carfrae, accompanied by Peter 
Knubel, Joseph Imboden, and J. J. Triifer, started the following morning 
at 6.30 in search. ‘They followed the tracks of Mr. Lewis's party to the 
foot of the aréte leading down from the summit of the mountain towards 
the Lysjoch, and there found two knapsacks which had been left by 
them at this spot on the preceding day, before they began the final 
climb. ‘This circumstance caused them at once to fear that an accident 
had occurred, and after skirting the lower slopes of the ridge on the 
Italian side for nearly an hour, they reached a point from which 
they saw the whole of the party lying upon the snow at some distance 
beneath them. Being unable to reach the bodies from this point, 
they retraced their steps, and after making a slight détour arrived at 
the spot. The cause of the accident was at once apparent: a snow 
cornice on the aréte about 500 feet below the summit of the mountain 
had given way under the weight of the party, and they had fallen some 
1,200 feet on to the giacier beneath. The whole of the party had re- 
ceived such injuries that death must have been instantaneous in every 
case. Portions of the broken cornice were lying round the bodies, and 
the line of their fall could be traced by two axes belonging to members 
of the party, one of which was found upon the ice slope some 300 feet 
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above, and the other upon rocks still higher up. As soon as the news 
reached Zermatt, arrangements were at once made for recovering the 
bodies, and at 2 4.m. on the morning of the 9th, a party, consisting of 
some thirty guides and porters, under the leadership of Joseph Imboden 
and of Messrs. H. Seymour Hoare, J. W. Hartley, W. HE. Davidson, 
Josef Seiler, and Herr Giitz (the doctor of Zermatt, who accompanied 
the expedition at the request of the Swiss authorities), proceeded to the 
spot. The task of bringing down the bodies was one of great difficulty, 
and the party did not reach Zermatt until after 10 p.m. Messrs. Lewis 
and Paterson were buried in the English churchyard at Zermatt, on the 
afternoon of the 10th. The funeral of the Knubels took place at St. 
Niklaus on the following day, and was very largely attended by mem- 
bers of the Club and other English visitors who were then staying at 
Zermatt and the Riffel. 

‘We cannot close this letter without testifying to the admirable con- 
duct of the whole of the guides and porters concerned in the perform- 
ance of what was to all a most trying task ; and if, where all behaved 
so well, any should be distinguished beyond the rest, the names of 
Joseph Imboden, Peter Rubi, Johann Jaun, and Aloys Pollinger are de- 
serving of especial mention. It is impossible for any words of ours to do 
justice to the kindly sympathy of Monsieur and Madame Seiler, or to 
the solicitous care with which every detail connected with the inter- 
ment was arranged by them. 

‘We are, dear Sir, 
‘Yours very sincerely, 
‘J. A. Carrrar, W. E. Davipson, J. W. Harrier, 
“H. Seymour Hoare, J. Suorrr. 
‘Hotel Monto Rosa, Zermatt, September 11.” 


Mr. Hartley writes :—‘ The cornice had broken away im two places, 
leaving some 10 feet in the middle still adhering to the mountain. The 
length of the parts which broke away was, perhaps, 40 feet on each 
side of the remaining portion. ‘The distance of the fall we estimated at 
from 1,200 to 1,500 feet. The bodies, from the nature of the injuries 
they had received, had evidently fallen upon their heads on the rocks, 
and then, in one great bound, had reached almost the spot where they 
were found. The rope (which appeared to me to be very short) was 
broken between Mr. Lewis and Peter Joseph, who was at one end of 
the party. From this, and from Peter Joseph being much the most 
mutilated of all the party, we came to the conclusion that he had been 
descending last, and, probably, threw himself over on the Swiss side, 
but the weight and impetus being too great to be arrested, he was most 
likely jerked with great force over the aréte to the Italian side, so 
breaking the rope. The rope was good and sound, being new this 
season, and belonging, I believe, to Mr. Lewis. 

‘Most of the guides were of opinion that the fall occurred on the 
upward route. Davidson, and J, and some few guides, thought other- 
wise, and we (Davidson and I) had hoped to have ascended the aréte to 
the spot to settle this question, but bad weather came on the night we 
got the bodies down, which, added to a strong disinclination on the 
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part of our guides to continue mountaineering this season, prevented 
our doing so.’ 

Mr. Davidson adds :—‘ With regard to the Knubels I should like to 
add for myself that from personal knowledge I considered Niklaus and 
Peter Joseph (Hans I knew only as a man and not as a mountaineer, and 
for that reason alone I am unable to speak in the same way of him) to 
be both of them not only “sans peur et sans reproche”’ as men, but also 
able and experienced mountaineers, and I would have gone anywhere 
with either of them. 

‘ After crossing the Lyskamm this year, under most perfect conditions 
of snow and Rreatiien and with exceptionally good guides, I decidedl 
came to the conclusion that it is usually under-rated by climbers. The 
Lysjoch aréte, although not of course difficult from a climbing point of 
view, must always require very great care and steadiness, and almost 
anywhere upon it a decided slip would be most serious. ‘The Felikjoch 
aréte (which I rather fear climbers may now be inclined to try in 
preference to what has hitherto been the ordinary route) is the longest 
and hardest snow aréte by far that I have ever been on. Under by no 
means unfavourable conditions, it took our party more than six hours 
of continuous work (about an hour of which we passed “a cheval” on 
the ridge) to go from the Felikjoch to the summit; and that we were 
by no means a slow party can be seen from our times from the Riffel- 
haus to the Felikjoch (5$ hours), and from the summit of the Lyskamm 
to the Riffel (44 hours, with considerably over an hour's halt en 


route).’ 


The spot whence the fall occurred not having been visited, we have 
no means of knowing within what distance of the crest the party had 
ventured, or what was the breadth of snow which gave way with them. 
Under the’ circumstances, it is obviously proper to avoid any public 
expression of opinion as to how far any want of caution on the part of 
the guides may have contributed to the catastrophe. 

There need, however, be no hesitation in pressing on all climbers, 
guides or amateurs, the lesson of this lamentable disaster. The danger 
is no new or unfrequent one; snow cornices have been and always 
must be encountered in the most prudent mountaineering. This is not 
the first, though the most impressive, warning of their peril. Mr. A. W. 
Moore has told very forcibly how his party, led by Melchior Anderegg, 
narrowly escaped destruction on the well-known 8. ridge of the Ménch 
(‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. vi. p. 300). Mr. Moore was descending by a 
route not traversed in the ascent, and in such cases, owing to the diffi- 
culty of seeing the state of a ridge, the greatest caution is always 
necessary. 

Even the best guides have a tendency to under-estimate an invisible 
danger when on well-known ground. Forgetting that the cornice varies 
every year, they are apt to assume that the allowance made for it one 
year will suflice the next. Moreover, a leader and stepcutter has 
special temptations to keep near the crest of the mountain, where he 
finds the slope less steep than a yard or two lower down, and the foot- 
hold often snow in place of hard ice. Every climber can do something 
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to help his guides to avoid this danger. The leader on an aréte is 
naturally engrossed in his own labour, and also unable from his posi- 
tion to observe the nature of the ground actually underfoot so well 
as his followers, who are some of them 50 feet below him. The 
Lyskamm itself gives an instance of what may be done. Mr. Hardy 
(‘P. P. and Glaciers,’ I. series, vol. i. p. 390), describing the first 
ascent of the mountain, tells us how the leading guide, P. Perren, con- 
stantly appealed to those in his rear to know how he stood with regard 
to the cornice. A further security is provided if the traveller insists 
that the proper amount of rope (18 to 20 feet) separates every member 
of the party. 

At Zermatt itself it may be believed that no warning will be wanted 
for many years; but in other parts of the Alps there are many guides, 
very much less skilful and far more likely to commit an error of judg- 
ment than the poor fellows whose fate we now deplore, on whom the 
lesson of the Lyskamm should be impressed by travellers. While 
fully agreeing with all that has been written or said as to the superiority 
of guides over amateurs in physical qualities, we are sure that there 
are many matters of snow and ice craft in which an experienced 
Alpine Clubman can give a second-rate guide—and a great proportion 
of guides must always be second-rate—very valuable instruction. 

It has been evident from the first that the catastrophe arose from a 
cause entirely independent of the condition of any of the climbers. 
The discussion raised in the ‘‘Times’ on this subject has accordingly 
been generally looked on among mountaineers as both unkind and 
pointless, and the Editor of the ‘Alpine Journal’ has been asked by 
numerous correspondents to give some expression to this feeling on the 
part of the Club. 

It seems also right to point out that the article on ‘The Lyskamm 
Accident,’ in the ‘ Saturday Review,’ hitherto deservedly looked on as 
trustworthy on Alpine matters, was both wrong as to facts and wild 
in its suggestions. 

The subscriptions which have been received for the widows and 
families of the three Knubels are acknowledged, as far as has been pos- 
sible, within the cover of cur present number. ‘There are in the three 
families six children, all under six years of age. It is proposed under 
local advice so to invest the money as to insure to the widows the 
largest possible yearly annuity until the children are of an age to sup- 
port themselves and their parents. Any further subscriptions should 
be sent to F, Wallroth, Hsq., 4 Hare Court, Temple, .C.—Eniror. 


WILLIAM LONGMAN 
(AND HIS LAST WORK). 


It is impossible to allow this number of the Alpine Journal to appear 
without some tribute to the memory of Mr. William Longman, in 
whose death we have to lament the loss of one of the earliest founders 
and most enthusiastic supporters of the Alpine Club. 
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He has himself frequently stated that he made no claim to the cha- 
racter of a mountaineer, inasmuch as the modern style of high moun- 
taineering was unknown before he had settled down in life at an age 
when men can hardly be expected to betake themselves to pursuits 
which require the full energy of youth to carry them out to perfection. 
But there never was a man with a keener enjoyment of the mountain- 
land and of everything connected with it. 

In the spring of 1856 he published the ‘ Ascent of Mont Blanc 
without Guides,’ by Messrs, Hudson and Kennedy, the result of his 
acquaintance with them being that in the summer of the same year he 
was induced to make his first tour in Switzerland in company with our 
fellow-member, Mr. Henry Trower. Without attempting any of the 
more important expeditions in the High Alps, he nevertheless made 
himself sufficiently acquainted with some of the pringipal glacier-passes 
to acquire a taste and love for mountain-scenery and mountain-life 
which increased rather than diminished with succeeding years. He 
had, moreover, a true taste for Natural History in all its forms; and 
his intelligent mind always lent itself to a scientific observation of the 
many peculiar and interesting phenomena which await those who are 
ready to use their eyes as well as their limbs among the beauties and 
the wonders of the mountains. 

When the first little knot of mountaineers proposed the formation of 
an Alpine Club, they found themselves naturally drawn towards him, 
not only as the publisher of some of their earliest writings about the 
Alps, but also as a man who showed from the beginning an intensity 
of interest in the undertaking which could not be surpassed by even 
the most active and enterprising of the founders. From that moment 
he devoted himself to the welfare of the rising Club with the energy of 
one who never turned his hand back from the plough, and was never 
deterred from his undertakings in life by any obstacles till they were 
proved to be altogether insuperable. In the earliest meetings of the 
first Committees his wise counsels and suggestions had very consider - 
able weight: and probably no one of the originators of the Club did 
more towards preparing a good and permanent foundation fr the 
structure which has since assumed such a substantial and satisfactory 
form. It was entirely to his individual enterprise that the publication 
of the first series of ‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers’ was due, and the 
result more than justified his belief in its success; at a later period 
he took up Icelandic exploration with his usual warm interest, and 
the paper on the island which he prepared had considerable effect 
in exciting members of our Club to visit it, and explore some of its 
recesses. 

As a member of the Committee for many years, as Vice-President 
and President of the Society, he never lost an opportunity of attending 
to the duties of his office unless under the pressure of entirely inevitable 
circumstances, or the necessary engagements of a more than usually 
busy life: and he was not only an enthusiastic supporter as long as his 
bodily powers endured, but, faithful to the last, he exerted himself, 
even in the intervals of mortal sickness, upon what was to him a true 
labour of love, the preparation of a record of the origin, history, and 
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‘successes of that Alpine Club in which he had taken so profound an 
interest. 

Those who knew him best will miss him most. Not only, however, 
do his more intimate friends mourn his loss; but every individual of 
our Club who may have been thrown in contact with him will long 
remember the frank welcome, the genial smile, and the strong hand of 
fellowship that were ever offered to him by William Longman. 

T. W. Hincauirr. 


As a member of the Club, or as Mr. W. Longman’s friend, I can add 
nothing to the fitting tribute Mr. Hinchliff has paid to his memory. 
But as Editor of the Journal, it falls on me to give some explanation 
of the state in which Mr, Longman left his last work, and of the steps 
that have been taken with respect to it. 

Mr. Longman’s illness necessarily interrupted the appearance of the 
papers on ‘Modern Mountaineering and the Alpine Club.’ They had 
their origin, as Mr. Longman has stated, in a suggestion of mine, 
made some time ago, that he should write a short account of the cir- 
cumstances under which the Club was formed. I pointed out to him 
that after a lapse of nearly twenty years, they had become unknown 
even to many of our members, and that abroad, where, among the 
numerous societies which look up to the English Alpine Club as their 
parent, the matter is thought of much interest, lack of information 
had led to the publication of various and inaccurate reports. 

Mr. Longman, as soon as he had disposed of the work connected 
with St. Paul’s he had then in hand, took up the idea with his accus- 
tomed energy and enthusiasm. He was not content to confine himself 
to the story of the rise of the Club, but contemplated treating this as a 
central episode in a series of papers, ultimately to be published as a 
book, the first portion of which was to relate the feats of the early 
mountaineers which preceded the Club's foundation, the last to be occu- 
pied with a summary of the contributions of our own members to a 
better knowledge of the Alps by ascents, explorations, or literary or 
artistic work. This plan was rather developed gradually in Mr. 
Longman’s mind than proposed or accepted at starting. It may 
fairly be doubted whether it was not too extensive to be carried out 
within reasonable space without either a sacrifice of completeness, 
or the reduction of the narrative by the omission of details to a bare 
and unreadable catalogue. I do not think it was. The history of the 
Alps up to 1857 might, with some cost of time and pains, be welded 
into a narrative for the most part new to English readers, and contain- 
ing much information now practically inaccessible to the public. It 
might have been told, together with the story of the foundation of the 
Club, in one volume of moderate dimensions. ‘This would have been made 
more attractive to many readers by the insertion of facsimiles of some 
of the very quaint illustrations to early Alpine books, after the fashion 
of Colonel Yule’s ‘ Marco Polo. The later history of the Club might 
have been treated in two ways. ‘Two tabulated appendices giving 
respectively a catalogue of the literary productions and maps published 
by members, and a list of the great peaks and passes, with the date of 
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the first ascent or passage, and the names of the climbers, might have 
been added to the book, the plan of which has been described above. 
Ido not fancy, however, that Mr. Longman would have been con- 
tent with this. Many as are the volumes of modern Alpine literature, 
no tolerable selection of the most interesting narratives of mountain 
ascents has yet been published in England, and the want has only been 
made more manifest by the one or two feeble attempts which have 
been made by translation or otherwise to supply it. The three volumes 
of ‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’ and the eight volumes of the Journal, 
afford ample material for such a selection, and a choice of excellent 
illustrations ready to hand, which could scarcely fail to make the 
book attractive. Mr. Longman would probably have terminated his 
first volume with the foundation of the Alpine Club, and gone on ina 
separate work to tell the story of the conquest of the Alps by its 
members, rendering the beok valuable for reference to mountaineers, 
as well as a popular sketch, by such tables as he had in contemplation. 
Mr. Longman’s untimely death has rendered it necessary for me to 
consider what should be done with the uncompleted fragment. He 
left the chapter, the origin of the work, on the foundation of the Club, 
finished. He left also in proof a chapter on the Oberland, which 
had been written during his illness. From this cause, and the conse- 
quent impossibility he suffered from of making the frequent references 
necessary to obscure books, many of which are only to be found in the 
British Museum, the matter as it stood called for considerable revision. 
Mr. Longman was perhaps of all authors the most ready to receive 
and accept suggestions, and, remembering this, I have not scrupled to 
take great liberties with his proofs, making accuracy and completeness 
my only object. How far I have succeeded others must judge. The 
introduction’ is almost wholly new, as are also the sections on the 
Wetterhorn and Schreckhorn; and having, through the kindness of 
Herr G. Studer, received a copy of a rare volume, giving R. Meyer’s 
own account of his mountaineering in 1812, I have felt obliged to 
modify, and in some instances reverse, Mr. Longman’s verdicts in the 
disputed cases of the earliest ascents. As the chapter appears under his 
name, it has seemed to me right to indicate the limits of his responsibility. 
For the present I propose to publish at once, as an appendix to the 
present and succeeding number of this volume of the Journal, what 
Mr. Longman left behind him, that is to say the chapters on the Ober- 
land and on the foundation of the Club. ‘The completion of the work 
he planned must remain a matter for subsequent consideration. I had 
lately collected, and thrown roughly into shape, ready for his use, the 
material for ‘The Alps of N. and H. Switzerland,’ and had received 
promises of assistance in further chapters from members of the Club. 
The start thus made need not be thrown away. An historical article 
will be welcome from time to time to readers of the Journal, and, unless 
members show unusual literary activity, can probably be published 
within its ordinary limits. 
For the binders’ convenience, it has been necessary to divide the 
Oberland chapter in the middle—D. W. Fresnrierp. 
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Tue Gran Sasso D'IratiA. By tHE Epiror. 


Est Preecutinis in montibus horrida cautes, 
Indigene vocitant Cornu. 
Pontano, De Fontibus et Fluminibus. 


T is impossible to deny that to most men in the Middle Ages 
the Alps only suggested ideas of physical discomfort and 
disgust. In the popular creed ice shared with flame, ‘many a 
frozen” with ‘many a fiery Alp,’ the honour of supplying 
seenery for the Inferno, One of our old ballads puts it 
plainly :— 
‘©, whatna mountain is yon,” she said, 
“ Sae dreary with frost and snow?” 
“ O, yon is the Mountain of Hell,” he cried, 
“ Where you and I must go.”’ 


Our century has changed all this only too thoroughly. 
Many ladies now-a-days would accept with pleasure the ghost’s 
programme and offer to start at once for the ‘ Pic d’Enfer.’ 
The danger for our summer-tourists is lest by a too exclusive 
devotion to snow and ice they should imitate, while they 
reverse, their fathers’ narrowness. Has not the time come 
when even the Alpine Club may look back to what in the 
natural enthusiasm of discovery it left behind for a time, and 
remember that its true scope is to widen, not to narrow, our 
love of nature? May not its members be now and then 
allowed an Apennine ? 

Extremes can often meet with profit to each other. There 
is another class to which, if an ‘ Alpine Journal’ ever comes 
before the eyes of its members—and some rather violent 
language about Alpine literature seems a proof that the sup- 
position is not too extrayagant—I should like to recommend 
the Apennines. It is well known that our school of * high 
esthetic criticism’—‘ men of taste’ our grandfathers would 
have called them, meaning thereby men who believed only 
in their own taste—will not so much as look at an Alp. 
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They will recognise no beauty for themselves which has not 
been stamped with the approval of their favourite Masters. 
Their conversion may safely be left to time. Yet a little 
more out-of-door and a little less hot-house culture would be 
so good for these high-strung organisations, that it seems 
cruel not to hint to them in passing that the Apennines 
are eyen now within the bounds of their lawful pleasure- 
ground. These mountains they cannot consistently despise, 
for they were constant sources of pleasure both to the ancients 
and to the great men of the Renaissance. Such a statement 
scarcely requires proof. Virgil, an author in whom eyen 
wsthetic youths admit some merit, with his usual quick feel- 
ing for local colour, has sung of 
‘ ipse coruscis 
Quum fremit ilicibus, . . . gaudetque nivali 
Vertice se attollens Pater Apenninus ad auras.’ 


But I will not multiply passages from the authors which 
every schoolboy is supposed to know. Nor will I give myself 
a false air of scholarship by making free use of the collection 
of out-of-the-way references to mountain scenery found in the 
classics given by Prof. Friedliinder.* As to the Italians of 
the Middle Ages, it is enough to refer in passing to Dante’s 
description of ‘the shepherd on the seaward-gazing heights of 
Carrara, to the frequent references in Lorenzo de’ Medici’s 
poems to the charms of a free life among the crags and glades 
of the Apennines. ‘The latter’s charming simile— 

‘Quando sopra i nevosi ed alti monti 
Apollo spande il suo bel lume adorno, 
Tal i crin suoi sopra la bianca gonna,’ 
shows a feeling even for the beauty of mountain snows. 

The Apennines are not Alps; but their scenery has a cha- 
racter and beauties of its own. ‘The wider valleys display the 
most romantic landscapes. On the near hills the oak-woods 
and yine-terraces lie fold upon fold, broken here and there 
by the grey walls and towers of a edegal * citta,’? or the 

‘e ihseioae ¥riedliinder’s ‘ Darstellungen aus den Sittengeschichte 
Roms von Augustus bis zum Ausgang der Antonine,’ 

t What I have said above is, I believe, borne out by the general 
spirit of Italian literature. But it is easy to attach exaggerated im- 
portance to isolated expressions; for instance, a writer in a German 
periodical recently asserted that the Roman provincials of Gaul fre- 
quently made pleasure-tours in the Alps. The only foundation for the 
statement is apparently a passage of ecclesiastical declamation in a 
writer of the fifth century :--‘Adeuntur loca abdita, lustrantur invii 
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whiteness of some vast half-deserted villa shining out between 
the dark spires of the eypresses, which gather like mourners 
round its faded splendour. Under the glowing sky where it 
spreads its vast arch to a distant horizon the mountains rise 
range behind range, amber or purple in the sun, as they are 
bare or forested, with a circlet of golden light left by winter 
on their broad foreheads. 

The higher glens, infinitely winding, present at every turn 
in fresh combinations the charming features of southern hill- 
scenery, steep slopes muftled in chestnut-woods, broken crags 
draped with laburnums, glades bright with cyclamen and over- 
hung by rugged brows, each capped with its ¢ castello’ or forti- 
fied hamlet, whence a long staircase, hollowed out of the rocks 
by the daily tramp of many generations, descends to the high- 
pitched bridge over the white stones and the clear blue water. 

But the crest, some traveller suggests, is surely tame, its 
summits make no pretension to Alpine grandeur, and do not 
vie in grace of form and grouping with the hills of Wales or 
Cumberland, far less with the perfect mountain shapes of 
Greece. With some notable exceptions this objection holds 
good, Yet it is worth while to gain the long flowery ridge, 
which commands on one side the plain of the Po and the 
whole semicircle of the Alps, on the other Tuscany down to 
Monte Amiata; or to climb a crag whence the eye ranges 
over the sweeping coast-line of the Gulf of Genoa and across 
the great sea to the mountain-tops of Corsica, which rise, 
like shining apparitions, beyond the watery edge of the cury- 
ing globe. Admit that the air of the Apennines has not the 
reviving strength of the Riffel; every constitution does not 
require the strongest form of tonic, and there is for many 
sufferers from English mists a healthy charm in the dry hill 
atmosphere and sun of Italy. 


saltus, peragrantur silve inexplicabiles, conscenduntur nubifere Alpes, 
penetrantur infer (another MS. reads niviferm@) valles.’ So wrote 
Salvian, born on the Rhine, and afterwards a monk of Lérins, who 
died at Marseilles a.p, 480, in his ‘ De Gubernatione Dei,’ vol. vi. p. 2. 
We might just as well argue from Shakespeare’s 
‘tied to run afoot 
Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps,’ 


that the Elizabethans roped themselves to climb peaks; or from Dante’s 

singular familiarity with rock-climbing, that he varied the weariness of 

Can Grande’s stairs by an occasional scramble up a Dolomite. Petrarch 

did climb a mountain, though not, as Mr. J. A. Symonds says, the 

Pelvoux! The Mont Ventoux, near Orange, was the poct’s conquest. 
cc2 
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The worst thing that can be said of a country to the tourist 
is that it boasts no inn with his accustomed luxuries of life; 
no * Hétel Splendide,’ or ‘ Comfortable,’ with daily newspapers 
and a weekly chaplain. Happily this may still be said of the 
Apennines. Italy, beyond the great towns, is a haunt for the 
easy-going traveller with few wants, not for the querulous 
and hurried individual who is miserable withott his courier, or 
the health-seeker who is bent on swallowing the greatest 
possible amount of ozone in the least possible space of time. 
There is little danger that by mentioning the one or two tole- 
rable resting-places in the Tuscan hills one may introduce into 
them ‘the polluting multitude.’ 

Some one wrote to the Zimes the other day to recommend 
Vallombrosa as a summer retreat. A few Florentines patro- 
nise a ‘ Pension’ lately set up on the crest of the Tuscan 
Apennine close to one of its loftiest summits at a spot known 
as ‘L’Abetone,’ a short day’s drive from Bagni di Lucca or 
Pistoja. The country inns round Carrara are being furbished 
up to meet the new demand created by the doings of the 
Halian Alpine Club in these hill districts. 

I said just now that some of the Apennine summits are by 
no means tame. Amongst them are crags on which even a 
Swiss climber may get into difficulties; for example, the 
marble peaks of Carrara, which form a part of so many 
well-known Italian landseapes.* They have lately been spoken 
of in these pages. My present goal is the more remote 
summit in the heart of the Abruzzi, the king of all the Apen- 
nines, the Monte Corno or Gran Sasso d'Italia. 

On the bridges at Florence or from the road to Fiesole, the 
Pania della Croce makes its presence felt. Its keen outline 
has been faithfully rendered in Mr. Leighton’s illustrations to 
‘Romola.’ I would willingly believe the common report that 
the Gran Sasso (Italia forms part of the familiar sky-line 
which girds with a belt of blue and purple studded with flash- 
ing snow-jewels the Roman Campagna. But I must confess 
that I put no faith whatever in this tradition, incorporated 
though it has been in many books. Between Rome and 
Aquila stands a great block of mountain sufficient to hide 
all beyond and behind it. One of its summits has probably 
been allowed to pass itself off as the Kang of the Apennines. 


* Some most remarkable studies of peakform and mountain land- 
scape by Leonardo da Vinci now exhibited (No. 608) in the Grosvenor 
Gallery may possibly represent these peaks. here are five lines of 
writing under one of the drawings probably explaining their subject, 
which I hope will soon be deciphered by some expert in such matters. 
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Whether or not, however, it be visible from St. Peter’s, the 
distance of the Gran Sasso from Rome is not formidable— 
about seventy-five miles as the crow flies, or fifteen hours in rail 
and diligence. From Terni two coaches, in connection with the 
mail trains, leave respectively at midnight and six in the morn- 
ing, reaching Aquila in twelve hours. Considering these facts, 
it is curious that until May 1875 the Gran Sasso had been 
bnt seldom approached, and never ascended, by Englishmen. 

From Italian sources we learn that the mountain found its 
De Saussure in a certain G. Bernardino Delfico. His account 
of his ascent of the peak, apparently the first, made in 1794, 
was originally published at Naples in 1812, in a work entitled 
‘Dell’ Interamnia Pretuzia.’* Signor Delfico was not of those 
who ‘si espongono a tali pene solo per poterlo dire e goder 
qualche momenti di una ampia veduta;’ he measured the moun- 
tain and got for it a height of 10,207 English feet. Like, 
however, many amateur measurers, he went wrong a matter of 
500 feet, and the Gran Sasso has since had to renounce its pre- 
tensions to the five figures which are still accorded it in some 
of our best English atlases. Signor Delfico’s account, though 
indulging mildly in horrors, is, considering the date, singularly 
to the point. It is illustrated by some charmingly simple 
plates of the Prealpine art-period, in which the lower hills 
appear as rounded knobs, like the bluffs above Dorchester 
familiar to Oxford men, while the Gran Sasso itself rises with 
perfectly smooth steep sides in the background. In those days 
to represent mountains it was only necessary to place a few 
sugarloafs behind a good many plumpuddings, and accurately 
draw the result. The most important modern work on the 
mountain is Count Paul de St. Robert’s handsomely got-up 
monograph. f 

In the twelve hours’ drive from Terni to Aquila there 
are three natural stages: the steep ascent from Terni, the long 
mountain valley to Antrodoco, and the high pass over the 
watershed of Italy. The first stage offers a succession of the 
most exquisite views. From the road, a steep terrace cut in 
rocks, powdered in Maytime with the gold of broom-branches 
and sprinkled with white cistus blossom, the eye looks down 
on the bowl-shaped vale of Terni, its campaniles and tree- 
tops floating in semi-transparent haze and ringed in by a 
circle of bare brown hills. 

Above the famous waterfall lies the green upper valley of 


* Tt was reprinted in the Bollettino of the Italian Alpine Club, 
Vol. v. No. 18. 
J ‘Gitaal Gran Sasso d'Italia, Luglio, 1871.’ ‘Torino. Vincenzo Bona, 
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the Velino, rich in hawthorns and tall poplars. Behind the 
trees a broad-shouldered Apennine, transfigured in shining 
raiment of winter snow and morning mist, lifts itself against 
the pure vault, tall and luminous as some mighty Alp. 

At the inn at Rieti, where horses are changed, soup for two, 
meat and vegetables for one, and half a bottle of wine cost 
cightpence! A framed sheet on one of the walls recording 
the names of the ‘Samnites and Umbrians’ who had fallen 
in the last wars of Italian independence mingled strangely 
ancient and modern history. The Italian mind, however 
progressive, likes to look back to its pedigree. The Mayor of 
Albano having the other day to call on his fellow-townsmen to 
welcome Garibaldi, addressed them as ‘citizens of the most 
ancient city of Latium.’ 

As far as Antrodoco it is a pleasant and, in parts, picturesque 
drive up a valley which grows gradually narrower and less 
fertile. But the pass across the central Apennine fully de- 
serves the epithet of ‘most dreary.’* As the road climbs 
upwards the hill-sides become bare, while no fine mountain 
forms break the monotony of the landscape. 

We found distraction in our conductor, a fine specimen of 
the local patriotism so often met with in Italy, a relic of old 
times, now happily dissociated from the ‘decrepite barbare e 
stupide antipatie municipali, which make much of the 
country’s history so distressing. He pointed out to us a 
‘ bellissima montagna’* which he assured us was the finest soil 
in the world for vines and olives. It was the pride and 
wealth of the place, and the marvel of all strangers. As for 
the wine it produced, it was exquisite—nothing short of a 
‘true champagne.’ Unfortunately at this point we passed a 
house—once a monastery—where our informant had friends, 
and he seized the opportunity to clench his praises by pre- 
senting us each with a glass of the famous beverage. I had 
seldom tasted a sharper cider. But our optimist saw good in 
everything. I condoled with him on the taxation and the 
increased price of living which raise throughout Italy so many 
complaints against the new order. He acquiesced only to 
add, ‘But then you see we have “Italia Una,” and that is 


* The reader may be puzzled by the contradiction between Murray’s, 
‘from Rieti the road ascends the valley of the Velino as far as 
Antrodoco, and for picturesque beauty is hardly to be surpassed,’ and 
Mr. Hare’s, ‘the road to Aquila from Rieti is most dreary.’ Murray’s 
praise of the valley is exaggerated; in Mr. Hare’s sentence read 
Antrodoco for Riett. 
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worth a great deal, and our new government has to do all the 
things the old ones left undone, make railways and _ better 
roads, and all that costs money. And things are going already 
a little better; commerce is improving; last year we had 
splendid crops of everything, and this year we hope to have 
double as much.’ 

The top of the pass is a long, dull, mountain-girt plain with- 
out distant view. In the centre stands a solitary posthouse. 
The scenery is exactly suited to form a background to brigands. 
I must confess that when I saw a party of seven or eight 
roughly dressed men, with guns slung across their shoulders, 
advancing to meet the coach, I felt a momentary fear that the 
picture was about to be completed by being supplied with inci- 
dent. A small brass number which shone on their approaching 
wideawakes at first suggested escaped conyicts. My companion, 
however, at once calmed my fears by remarking that they 
were ‘cantonieri.’ The road-menders in the southern pro- 
vinces have in places been armed for the better protection of 
the highways. 

The first view into the interior of the Abruzzi * is both a 
surprise and a disappointment. ‘The impression received is 
that one has crossed, not the Apennine, but the Mediterranean, 
and is in some barren province of Asia. It is difficult to be- 
lieve oneself still in the heart of beautiful Italy, for in front 
stretches 

‘ Another, greater, wilder country, 
That’s one vast, red, drear, burnt-up plain.’ 


The presence of man is marked only by scanty cultivation, and 
here and there a deserted fortress or a dingy stonebuilt ham- 
let. Near at hand are ruddy mountains on which, even in 
May, the snow lies in heavy streaks. Away in the east is 
another dull line of ‘bare hills which seem to be shaven by 
the sun.’t Such a range is common enough in Armenia. 
But there it only adds by contrast to the magnificence of one 
mighty mountain. The poor tent-shaped projection above the 
main ridge pointed out as the Gran Sasso is no Ararat, 

In truth the highest Apennine seen from this side is a mean 
thing. But I did not yet despair of it. Italians are not in the 
habit of conferring utterly inappropriate names, and would 
scarcely give the titles of ‘the Great Rock of Italy,’ and 
‘Mount Horn, to a shapeless down. J had studied Mr. 


*¢The Abruzzi’ is correct, because the words stand for the three 

provinces of Abruzzo Citeriore (capital Chieti), Abruzzo Ultcriore 

Primo (capital Téramo), Abruzzo Ulteriore Secondo (capital Aquila). 
{ Lassels, ‘The Voyage of Italy,’ 1670, 
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Lear’s striking drawings, and knew that from some points, at 
any rate, the mountain made a very different show. Besides, 
I had learnt from maps that the Gran Sasso lay, like the 
Orteler, off the main chain, and that our view of it was com- 
parable to those of the Tyrolese giant from behind Santa Cata- 
rina. We had only a glimpse of the highest crest across an 
intervening ridge. It is unfair to take away a mountain’s cha- 
racter on the stre ength of so slender an acquaintance. 

Aquila presently came into sight on our right, a wide-spread- 
ing grey city. On close approach the town is seen to accord with 
the Eastern air of the surrounding landscape. The ruinous walls 
enclose as much garden-ground and waste land as buildings. 
The churches and ‘ palazzi’ are separated by hovels, so that it 
requires a careful inspection to discover the few fascinating 
scraps of Gothic, the leavings of war and earthquakes, which 
partially redeem the generally mean aspect of the place. 

Our arrival was, for our comfort, ill-timed. Only a day or 
two before the new line linking the capital of Abruzzo Ulteriore 
to the Adriatic railway had been opened for traffic. The out- 
ward appearance of Aquila might not have led a stranger to 
suspect the existence of any ‘ pent-up stream of life’ in the 
dull old town. The cataract which had now burst forth must, 
I think, have astonished even the oldest inhabitant. Every 
inn was brimful; military bands oecupied the squares; school- 
boys from neighbouring towns were making tours of the 
churches ; quacks and conjurors displayed their rival arts at 
every corner; placards in letters large enough to be read in 
the moon announced an opera of Verdi’s nightly. It was a 
real awakening, and if some of the rejoicers seemed to reel 
somewhat on their way homewards—a rare sight in Italy—it 
was only charitable to remember that the sleep of Aquila had 
lasted for more than a hundred years. 

Having obtained a promise of two beds in a sitting-room at 
the second: best inn, we strolled out, guided by a bootblack, 
the only ‘cicerone’ at hand, to see the sights.* As we left 
Santa Maria di Collemageio, which stands outside the town, 
the sun had just sunk below the horizon. The by day 
bare hills around were wrapped in transparent robes of grey- 
and purple. Far away southwards the snows on the huge 
bulk of the Majella glowed like a burning coal through the 
tremulous waves of blue air. Aquila seen “thus at its best has 


* The beautiful works of art in the churches have been sufficiently 
described by Murray and Mr. Hare in ‘ Days Near Rome,’ and I there- 
fore purposely omit any reference to them. 
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a wild, fierce fascination; but it is not a beauty I should care 
to seek a second time. 

We returned through the noisy streets to our inn anda 
good supper. The whole of the night before at Terni I had 
been kept awake by the perpetual din of the carters in the 
piazza. Now the hour for revenge seemed to have come. 
Scarcely, however, were our eyes closed when a clatter in the 
loggia outside mixed with our dreams and soon broke them. 
A large entertainment had just begun. Any reader who 
has had experience in undergraduate days of a ‘bump’ 
supper in the next room may form a fair idea of our chances 
of sleep. Until daylight the company feasted, toasted, and 
finally danced. The existence of the early train was our 
solitary consolation for all the consequences it had brought 
with it. As we tossed on our pillows we voted life in Aquila 
unendurable, the road towards the Gran Sasso on this side too 
hideous to be thought of,* and a flank march on the moun- 
tain vid Solmona and Téramo the best means of escape. For 
fear of missing the train at six, the omnibus started at half-past 
four A.M. We astonished Aquila by calmly breakfasting and 
setting out an hour later for the ten minutes’ drive to the sta- 
tion. Such conduct was looked on as most disrespectful to the 
new line. 


* Signor G. Cappa, the Secretary of the Section of the Italian Alpine 
Club at Aquila, has obligingly furnished the following details as to the 
means of ascending the Gran Sasso from this side :— 

‘Leaving Aquila in the morning the traveller can arrive at three in 
the afternoon at Campo Pericoli, taking a carriage as far as Paganica 
and from thence on foot or horseback to Campo Pericoli. When the 
new road is finished, travellers will be able to go as far as the village 
of Assergi by carriage. I’'rom Assergi to Campo Pericoli it takes 
five good hours on horseback. From Campo Pericoli to the summit of 
the Gran Sasso a good walker can do it in three hours. ‘The best place 
to pass the night at is Campo Pericoli, where there is a shepherd’s hut, 
but without straw, so that it is necessary to send a porter on in front 
with plaids, straw, &c., and to obtain in the neighbourhood a provision 
of water and wood. Beds can also be found in Assergi in the peasants’ 
houses, but there is no advantage gained by sleeping there. When the 
new road from Aquila to Assergi is finished, travellers will be able to 
reach the summit on foot from the latter place in ten hours. 

‘The best local guides in the district of Aquila are:—Semplicio 
Alleva from the village of Ofena, Carbone from Bergamo, Carruso from 
Salerno, Antonucci (detto il Bersagliere), and Camarra from Popoli. 
All these men are employed on the South Italian Railway and known 
to the Club, The first-named guide is highly recommended, and so is 
Carbone.’ 
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The old road from Aquila to Solmona crossed a high hill 
and passed through Popoli. The new line follows the gorge 
of the Aterno. Red rocks crowned by grey nestlike villages 
hang over the water. The engineering difficulties overcome 
would be remarkable on any but an Italian line. They were a 
source of much satisfaction to our fellow-travellers—a party of 
Abruzzi farmers. These men were a curious contrast to the 
typical northern agriculturist. Quickwitted, curious, talkative, 
without either shyness or self-assertion in their manner, they 
entered at once into conversation with foreigners as if an Eng- 
lish traveller was a common companion in an Abruzzi public 
conveyance. 

At a station on a wide green meadow a road branches off 
across the mountains to the fertile plain which was once Lago 
di Fucino. Then the gorge again contracts, before the line 
finally issues from its tunnels and galleries between the walls 
of rock, and with a wide curve sweeps on to the plain of Sol- 
mona, commanding a view of unexpected beauty. Again I 
must go to the Hast for a comparison. We were reminded of 
the approach from Anti-Libanus to Damascus, with the dif- 
ference that here a bare range in the distance takes the place 
of desert-haze. Lying in a broad open space between the hills, 
and abundantly fed by mountain streams, the fields and 
orchards round Solmona teem with the glorious fertility born 
of the perpetual union of sun and moisture. Here, as when 
Ovid praised his native place, 

‘Tlinds in brooks the running waters bring, 
And cool gales shake the tall trees’ leafy spring.’ 
‘With corn the earth abounds, with vines much more, 
And some few pastures Pallas’ olives bore.’ * 


The station lies about a mile from the town. At the time 
of our visit it was decorated with a large placard proclaiming 
the introduction of Pullman’s cars on the Midland Railway, 
intelligence one would have thought scarcely of immediate 
concern in the heart of the Abruzzi. The Gothic fragments 
which, besides its position, are the attractions of Solmona, have 
been fully described by others. ‘The only facts which I have to 
add to * Days near Rome’ are that a costly new road and viaduct 
is being made to the station, and that so far as food was concerned 
we found ‘Il Toscano’ excellent, and did not see anything in 
the bedrooms to bear out the epithet applied by Mr. Hare. It 


* Ovid’s Hlegies. Marlowe’s Translation, There are some charm- 
ing sketches of Solmona in Mr. Ii. Lear’s ‘ Illustrated Excursions in 


Jtaly.’ 
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has probably changed masters since his visit. I should not be 
afraid to make it headquarters for a day or two while visiting 
Lago di Seanno, or exploring the flanks of the Majella. Our 
time was limited, and we feared lest the fine weather’s endur- 
ance might be still more so. The afternoon train, therefore, 
carried us on. 

The rail first bends back along the base of the hills north- 
wards to Popoli. The Gran Sasso, now a double-toothed 
ridge, reminding me in shape of Piz Kesch from the Engadine, 
is conspicuous in the distance. The line then follows the old 
road through the valley of the Pescara, the Aternum of the 
Romans, recorded by Cicero and Livy to have flowed with 
blood. It here divides the coast range of the Apennine be- 
tween its two highest summits. The trench, however, is singu- 
larly tame, and beyond a fine view here and there of the 
Majella, a broad-backed mass to the south, there is little to 
attract strangers. 

San Valentino is the most convenient station for those who 
wish to reach Caramanico. This village boasts a Gothic 
church built in 1474 by ‘ Blume di Lubecea.’ An Italian visi- 
tor tells us that as the traveller walks along the steep streets, 
his eye is caught at every minute by ‘a beautiful window or 
‘small pillar planted, like a flower in the desert, on the rough 
‘ walls of the modern houses.’ It is also the best headquarters 
for the exploration of the neighbouring range.* The Majella is 
the second in height of the whole Apennine chain, but it has 
not the remarkable boldness of outline which makes the Gran 
Sasso so conspicuous among Italian mountains. According 
to native writers, confirmed by the authority of Mr. Lear, the 
glens round its base are full of picturesque forest scenery. 

The ascent of Monte Amaro (8,953 feet), the highest point 
of the range, passing Santa [ufemia, is called an expedition of 
8 hrs. or 14 hrs., including the return to Caramanico, ‘To an 
active Englishman it would probably prove much less. <A 
tempting walk is the pass over Monte Morrone, a spur of the 
Majella to Solmona; there must also be fine paths across the 
hills to Chieti. The ground between Monte Amaro and Val 


* At Angiola Maria Sanelli’s inn a good bed, and simple but whole- 
some food, may be had. Bernardino Orsini, Federigo Jezzarelli, Mascia 
de Angelis, Luca Cola di Pietro, Arduino Inglese, Giacomo Santilli, and 
Profeta Doneto are recommended as guides to the neighbouring moun- 
tains. Most of this information is gleaned from the ‘ Bollettino’ (vol. 
vii. No. 21) of the Italian Alpine Club, which contains an account of 
the meeting of Alpinisti held at Chieti in 1872. 
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Canella on the west is precipitous, and it is said that a descent 
on this side has not yet been effected. 

The Majella is rich in historical associations. From its her- 
mitage, the Badia di Santo Spirito, Pier da Morrone was dragged 
to the papal throne, his relinquishment of which exposed him 
to Dante’s scorn. Hither also came an illustrious fugitive of 
whom the monkish chroniclers make no mention, Cola di 
Rienzi flying from the nobles of Rome. A shepherd’s cabin 
on the mountain gave shelter to Tasso escaping from the per- 
secution of Alfonso d’Este. 

At Pescara, close to where, in the seabeach ford of the river, 
the first of the great Gondeerent Muzio Attendolo Crowes 
perished miser: ably, the main eastern coast-line from Ancona 
to Brindisi is joined. For the next two hours the rails are laid 
almost along the beach. The colours of land and sea during 
this coast journey were of thrilling intensity. The blue Adri- 
atic broke off in small, crisp, white waves against the brown 
beach. Inland low ranges of hills green with spring growths 
or red with clover, powdered over with the cloud- like ¢ erey of 
olives, capped here and there by town or village, stretched 
away to an horizon broken by rocky crests on which the snow 
still lingered. The whole vault was glittering with pure white 
sunshine. To remember it all now is like walking out of a 
grey muddy London afternoon into the National Gallery or 
Mr. Leighton’s studio. 

The station at Giulia Nova is the centre of one or two white 
buildings standing on level alluvial ground a few hundred 
yards from the sea. The town is built on the first brow of the 
low hills, which extend to the base of the Apennines. There 
is a house hard by where wine and an omelette can be got, and 
earriages for Téramo are always in waiting when the train 
arrives. The coachmen will endeavour to take more than a 
fair advantage of foreigners, a fact sufficiently rare in this part 
of Italy to make it worth mentioning. 

The road, leaving Giulia Nova on the right, soon mounts 
from the Seashore and passes through charming country. 
Lanes between rosebanks, pink with blossom, led off to little 
white farms. On the brows the red cloverfields took all sorts 
of shades as the sun caught or left them. Sometimes white 
thornbushes lifted themselv es in an irregular hedge above the 
dust of the roadside. But more often the fields and highway 
were divided only by a trellis of vine tendrils, leaping lightly 
from branch to branch. The young corn, tall and waving its 
green ears in the evening breeze, buried almost out of sieht the 
rugeed stems of the olive- -trees, which, gnarled and split, stood 
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up Tithonus-like, in their grey unchanging old age, amidst the 
yearly growths of the generations which have the power to 
die. 

Behind us under a pearly sky lay a bank of intensely blue 
sea; in front two or three bold peaks raised their snows in 
front of the sunset. ‘They did not appear to belong to a range 
but stood apart, separated by clear spaces of air, like tne 
crags which a careful eye detects in the backgrounds of early 
Italian masters. Through such a rich landscape, shifting con- 
stantly in detail but keeping always the same character, we 
drove on for three hours. As dusk fell the slow motion sent 
me to sleep. Falstaff under Herne’s Oak can hardly have 
been more bewildered than I was on awaking suddenly to find 
the air round me a'ive with dancing lights. The fireflies did 
not leave us until we reached our destination. 

Téramo is a large country town of 19,000 inhabitants, lying 
in a valley at the junction of the Vezzola and Tordino, whence 
its name, a corruption of Interamnes. The cultivated hills 
around are low enough to allow the snowy tops of the Apen- 
nine to shine through their fringe of foliage. Like most 
Abruzzi towns Téramo boasts a picturesque piazza and a 
fine Gothic doorway of the early part of the fourteenth century, 
belonging to a church the interior of which has been sadly 
modernised. In another church, San Agostino, there is said 
to be some good late Gothic work, and a fifteenth century pic- 
ture of the Coronation of the Virgin. Patient research might 
possibly lead to the discovery of other interesting frescoes or 
altarpieces, but we could hear of nothing of the kind. In the 
Abruzzi the traveller is somewhat beyond the southern limit at 
which the great painters worked. 

Murray recommends a village named Isola as the proper 
starting-point for an ascent of the Gran Sasso. But in answer 
to our inquiries a new name was brought forward. By com- 
mon consent Tosiccia was the point nearest to the mountain 
accessible by a carriage road. Beyond that no one pretended 
to be able to give us any information, 

The valley of the Tordino is separated by steep-sided hills 
from the broader basin of the Vomano. Taving crossed the 
former stream by a bold bridge the road mounted steeply to 
where two or three roadside houses clustered together; a 
bunch of straw hung from an iron balcony, or sometimes a 
large bottle filled with wine or some red liquor to imitate it, 
and dangling by a string out of window, showed a ‘ Vendita di 
vino.’ 

Iligh on the hilltop above us a grey yillage capped the con- 
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verging slopes and sent a clatter of bells ringing through the 
warm mid-day air. A new road was just bringing its inhabit- 
ants for the first time within reach of wheels. Such a sign of 
progress is very common throughout Italy, where the Roman 
instinct for road-making seems under the new national govern- 
ment to be reviving with extraordinary vigour. 

Lofty Apennines, green below, brown and white above, the 
‘Gemelli di Civitella del Tronto,’ or the southern spurs of 
Monte Sibylla, raised broad shoulders against the sky. The 
road having soon mounted the first hill wound up and down 
over gentle heights overlooked by the double crest of the Gran 
Sasso, until two hours’ drive from Téramo it descended sharply 
to Montorio, situated onthe Vomano, At the bridge the high- 
way across the mountains to Aquila was left, and our driver 
turned up a good country road which soon began to climb a 
long succession of zigzags. A short descent on the other side 
brought us to Tosiccia. 

The village stands in a singular position, entirely covering 
a long narrow promontory separated, except for a narrow 
isthmus, from the surrounding slopes by deep channels worn 
out of a stiff clay soil by the constant action of two puny 
streams, - On the narrowest point of the neck of land are two 
or three large houses, and before one of them our vehicle 
pulled up. We were not very clear what to do next. Should 
we follow Murray’s suggestion and go to Isola, or seek some 
sleeping-quarters nearer the mountain? The bystanders 
added to our perplexity by introducing into the discussion a 
new name, Pietra Camela. For tunately some one suggested 
that there was a young engineer employed in the construction 
of the new communal roads quartered in the next house, and 
that the strangers had better inquire of him. The engineer 
was able to tell us what we wanted to know, and, better still, 
produced a manuscript map on a muck scale of the surround- 
ing country. 

‘Pietra Camela was seen to lie on a spur away to the north 
of our mountain. The low ridge south of the village still 
severed us from the valley of the Mavone, a tributary of the 
Vomano, which flows from the snows of the Gran Sasso, and 
upon which, at some distance from the source, Isola is situated. 
Arrived on the brow our true course was to turn away from 
that village and skirt the hillsides to Casale di San Nicolo, 
a hamlet lying immediately under the shadow of the great 
peak. 

A heavy afternoon shower had burst upon the Gran Sasso, 
and the hill air was delightfully fresh and bland when we 
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started for our two hours’ walk. We did not properly ex- 
plore the interior of the village. But a few yards west of 
the piazza we examined a chapel with a fine Gothic door and 
portal. The gossips, full of information, as usual in Italy, 
and imparting it even from their rags with the air of well- 
bred hosts, assured us that a ‘Signor Inglese’ had offered a 
sum for it as it stood, a prodigious sum, but that unfortu- 
nately the Communal authorities could not easily part with 
it. Perhaps the difficulty may be got over, and the stained 
marbles may yet make their descent into Limbo and come 
to preach beauty amongst the smoky stucco of South Ken- 
sington. At the end of a long meadow on the way to Isola 
is another chapel, faced with marble golden with years, yet 
still preserving in its first sharpness the delicate scrollwork 
of a Renaissance frieze. On the steps before it knelt a brown 
mendicant friar with a large wallet full of scraps upon his 
back. In the distance, beyond foot-hills red with clover and 
waving with thin olive branches, the broad field of the Adriatic 
shone white in the mid-day sunshine. We felt that we were 
nearer Greece than Switzerland, and that the Gran Sasso was 
not simply an inferior Alp. 

Behind the chapel the deep bed wrought out by one of the 
streams which have formed the promontory of Tosiccia had to be 
crossed. Then after passing a tobacco store and a few cottages 
clustered round a patch of waste land we reached a brow over- 
looking the valley of the Mavone. 

To the south it was bounded by a steep mountain-chain 
rising on the extreme left in snow-streaked precipices.* From 
this range the avalanches fall in spring with great violence. 
Signor Delfico mentions them under a local name, ‘ le gravure,’ 
and says their effects will be deemed incredible unless seen on 
the spot. Here, asin the Alps, the rush of air prostrates as 
many trees as the snowfall itself. On a brow below the crags 
stands Castelli, famous as the chief seat of the manufacture of 
Abruzzi earthenware, the delicate designs and paintings of 
which have given it a place in the cabinets of collectors. Next 
comes arocky comb, the teeth of which are known collectively 
as ‘La Pagliara.’t Then, round the sources of the Mayone, 
the chain sinks into hills wooded to the summit. Above them, 
solitary and unsupported, the Gran Sasso, now seen for the 


* The Monte di Castelli. The different points are known as il 
Ferruccio, il Balzo in Camiccia, la Forchetta di Siella. 

+ The different points are known as the Lunga $. Colomba, la Fossa 
Cieca, il Piano d’Abruna. 
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first time from crown to base, lifted its bold crest 8,000 feet* 
above our heads. In scale and in the richness of the fo- 
liage from which it springs, it may be compared to the Sixt 
peaks, and in general appearance it is not unlike the Pointe de 
Timneverges as seen from that village. But by its greater 
symmetry of form, its apparent isolation, and, to use the only 
word which conveys the effect, its unexpectedness, the Gran 
Sasso produces a far deeper impression than any single summit 
of the Savoyard valley. 

The broken rugged chain now before us forms a striking 
contrast to the monotonous crest visible from Aquila. <A 
careless geographer might assume the ridge to be the same and 
be puzzled to account for its different appearance. In fact, 
the Apennine here consists of a double range. For a space of 
some twenty miles between the rivers Vomano and Pescara, a 
lofty serrated ridge runs closely parallel to the flat-topped main 
chain on its eastern side. 

Our track turned westward, following for several hundred 
yards the crest of the hill, then cireled round hollows in the hill- 
side, where springs trickled down under the shadow of ancient 
oaks, which still, as in Virgil’s days, clothe the slopes of * pater 
Apenninus.’ The ground was for the most part cultivated, and 
there were many labourers at work in the fields. The hamlets 
were clusters of very rude stone-built cottages. In one of 
them we met a well-mounted horseman bargaining with a 
woman for her hay. As we passed he looked round and said, 
‘See this woman; I have come all the way from the coast to 
buy, and she won’t sell for less than so-and-so.’ As he turned 
to speak to us I noticed that he wore a revolver under his coat. 

This village was in the valley on the banks of the stream, 
and to reach it we had descended steeply and crossed the tor- 
rent. Half an hour’s steady climb through a fine oak-wood, the 
glades of which were already pink with tufts of cyclamen, 
brought us to our destination. San Nicold consists of a few 
poor cottages, sheltered in the woods, and on the bank of the 
bright brawling torrent just where it issues from a hidden dell 
at the base of the Gran Sasso. The mountain, a sharp-pointed 
precipice of yellowish-white rock raised on a broad pedestal of 
beech forest, shoots up immediately overhead. The face of 
the cliffs is of inaccessible steepness, save perhaps in one place, 
where the spring avalanches, which were now lying in a broad 
white streak amongst the green, had tumbled over. 


* Tosiccia is only 1,355 feet, the Gran Sasso: West peak 9,577 feet, 
Vast peak 9,554 feet. ‘ Bollettino del Club Alpino Italiano.’ 
+ Ifany climber, after reading this narrative, feels a desire to climb 
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Our companion had been told where to take us. Poor as 
the place was San Nicold had its priest, and we were to be his 
guests for the night. The parsonage was a small two-roomed 
cottage. Beside the fire-place of the outer room hung a broken 
guitar and a loaded gun. A little table let down from the 
wall and disclosed a cupboard eontaining some cups and saucers. 
On shelves stood a few pieces of rough Abruzzi earthenware. 
Two or three stools completed the furniture. The backroom 
contained a large bed and a few stores, dry grapes and cured 
meat were suspended from the rafters. It was a peasant’s 
home, and Francois Devouassoud, with his large mountain 
experience, looked on its owner as ‘le plus pauvre curé’ he 
had ever met with. 

Our host seemed, however, contented with his lot. He gave 
us a cheerfully apologetic welcome, and set about doing the 
honours of his house with friendly dignity. His hospitable 
pride would not allow us to fall back on our provisions. Good 
soup, fair country wine, and excellent coffee were provided by 
his own hands. In return we offered tea, a beverage he had 
never seen before, and was very curious to know the price of. 
He had no regular servant, but depended for help in his house- 
keeping on the friendly aid given by one or another of his 
flock, with whom he evidently lived on the best of terms. His 
only companion at home was a large dog who, despite the 
spiked collar, which proved him a formidable antagonist for the 
mountain wolves, shared the gentle and prepossessing manners 
of his master. ; 

We could see from the door the great rock-pyramid lifting 
itself up into the quivering sky with pale stars already hang- 
ing about its head. I sat watching it, but was soon called 
in imperatively by the priest on the ground of the danger of 
catching cold. Our conversation ran on the state of the coun- 
try. Old tales of brigandage were told; in particular how a 
band had once sheltered, and, as I understood, been captured 
in the great woods behind the village. No outrage, however, 
had been known in the neighbourhood for ten years— tutti 
morti, povera gente’ was the epilogue of the brigand-drama in 
the Abruzzi. People still went armed from habit and since it 


the mountain by a more adventurous route, let me recommend him 
the line of fall of the snow—of course after it has all come down. If 
after reaching the east peak in this way he crosses to the west, and 
finds a way down the southern cliffs, he will scarcely be able, I think, 
to complain of his day’s scrambling. Ido not even feel disposed to gua- 
rantee the possibility of either route. 

VOL. VIII.—NO. LIX. DD 
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is better to be on the safe side, but there was certainly no risk. 
The peasants were all quiet folk, and besides there were soldiers 
everywhere. As to the Gran Sasso strangers seldom came to 
see it. The visit of a count from Turin was well remembered. 
At this season the ascent was ‘impossibile;’ there was too 
much snow. Our host had never been on the top, and pro- 
posed to come with us on the morrow as far as was possible. 
Then, in turn, he asked us of England. Was it true there 
were many people there who did not belong to the Catholic 
Church ? 

No persistence in refusal—and our reluctance was not feigned 
—would dissuade the good priest from yielding us his big bed 
in the backroom. Having, with many clerical and apologetic 
jokes as to the years of purgatory from which our penances 
under his roof must release us, wished us good night, he pre- 
pared himself a shake-down in the parlour. My companion 
and I laid ourselves upon the bed for the dark hours. To me 
they seemed to pass slowly. ‘Two-thirds only asleep, my brain, 
sluggish enough usually, broke loose and made up for itself 
ingenious and disagreeably exciting romances. The good 
priest it was unwarrantably pleased to fancy a traitor, who 
was now summoning a band of brigands to fall upon us. Their 
approach was audible, I could recognise in their leader the man 
we had seen bargaining for hay. ‘They were now close to the 
door. Should we fight or surrender? While one half my 
brain was agonizedly debating this question, the other half was 
perfectly aware it was being made a fool of, and that the only 
noise was the movement of cattle, the falling of leaves, and the 
murmur of the torrent. Such dreams, however, make night 
hideous, and I was heartily glad when the striking of the sixth 
or seventh match announced it was half-past one, and that we 
might pretend it was time to be stirring. We proceeded lei- 
surely to light a fire and boil our coffee. At the last moment 
we were delayed by our host. Wesecretly hoped he had slept 
off any wish to come with us, and as he shambled about in his 
slippers there had seemed little reason to suspect him of any 
mountaineering design. But to our dismay when we an- 
nounced ourselves ready to start, he suddenly drew forth a 
pair of topboots unseen before, and commenced slowly to 
grease them before putting them on. During this somewhat 
lengthy process we had to wait in patience; for to have done 
anything else would have been an unpardonable return for so 
much simple-hearted kindness. After all it was little more than 
half-past two when we walked out into the clear moonlight. 

San Nicold could not be better situated as a starting-point 
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for the ascent. We had had a good deal of cross-country 
and up and down hill work to reach the village. But the 
path above it ‘attends strictly to business.’ Immediately behind 
the village it climbs steeply into a narrow dell lying at the very 
base of the great horn, and keeps close to the clear copious tor- 
rent which dashes down through the beechwoods. In their 
midst we came upon the last roof, a small chapel standing near 
a holy well. Several paths now branched off; we chose the 
steepest and straightest, which remains near the water. Our 
companion, whose limbs were not equal to his spirit, here left 
us, and we pushed on quickly. Already a far faint orange 
light shone in the east, where grey sky and sea melted into 
each other. Our little valley was closed at its head by steep 
banks of avalanche snow. Having lost the track we had to 
scramble up as best we could through the tangled thickets, 
now threading a way through an overgrown dell, now raising 
ourselves up a steep bank by the help of the branches. In the 
white dawn which goes before the sun we could see pale-faced 
primroses looking up at us from the dark ground. ‘The in- 
creasing light showed us the treasures we were treading on. 
The dell to which Sordello introduced Dante in his ascent of 
the mountain of Purgatory had no richer or more odorous 
carpet. At our fect were beds of violets all put out of count- 
enance by one deep cup of intense blue, the great gentian, 
half as large again as in the Alps. By the time we had gained 
the upper edge of the forest it was already broad daylight. 
The open down was a feast of fair and delicate forms and vivid 
colour. Pansies of every tint, gentians, cup or star-shaped, 
mingled with many unfamiliar blooms. Last of all, long-looked- 
for but found only just below the snow, we came on a great bed 
of the poet’s narcissus, tall and bending eastwards their fair 
heads to greet the sunrise.* 

We were now turning the north-eastern corner of the pyra- 
mid of the Gran Sasso, and opening the long trough which 
runs round its northern flanks and divides it from the sharp- 
edged spine of the Corno Piccolo. The entrance to this was, 
however, still far above us, and to reach it we had a steep 


* Any botanist who takes up this paper will at this point feel dis- 
posed to fling it down with disgust. In deprecation of his anger, and 
as some excuse for the absence here of Latin names, I may point 
out that there is a list of many plants gathered on the Gran Sasso in July 
in Count P. de St. Robert’s pamphlet, previously alluded to. -A more 
complete ‘ flora’ of the neighbouring Monte Majella occupies twenty-six 
pages of the fourth volume of the Italian Alpine Club’s Bollettino, 
which may be seen in the Alpine Club rooms. 
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climb by little goat-tracks amongst rocks where the snow still 
occupied every hollow, 

As we mounted the grey in the east grew brighter, and the 
sea-mists were barred with yellow light. At last a speck of 
pure gold shone on the horizon. Very broad and flat the 
great luminary raised itself out of the waters, appearing at 
one moment a long burning bar rather than an orb. When 
searcely half risen it had completely changed its form, and 
showed already as a complete circle. The cuckoos had long 
been awake, but now the whole choir of birds sent up to us a 
morning chorus. 

T had thought it possible the sun would have risen out of 
the Dalmatian Islands; but Lissa, the nearest, is some 130 miles 
off, and we failed at any time of the day to distinguish it, as 
was not wonderful. 

We were now on a level with the plain of Ara Pietra 
(6,668 feet). It is a flat-topped spur, a buttress of and ina 
line with the Corno Piccolo. The trough or valley before us 
was deepest under that crest; we followed the higher shelf 
under the bold cliffs of the Gran Sasso in order to profit as 
far as possible by the bare rocks. Arrived in the hollow en- 
closed by the two peaks and the high semicircular ridge con- 
necting them, we had a choice of routes. 

It must be borne in mind that the Gran Sasso itself is a 
forked summit, the western prong being slightly the loftiest. 
In summer the shortest way to either peak lies doubtless up 
the slopes leading to the highest hidden basin, the ¢ Calderone,’ 
under the crest of the mountain, where some snow lies all the 
year round. But in May steep and hard frozen banks, which 
would have required the axe, effectually concealed the traces 
of glacier-levelling mentioned by Count P. de St. Robert.* 
We took the ridge falling northwards from the highest peak. 
It proved longer than I had expected. The limestone was 
loose, shattered, and tolerably steep, so that there was room for 
some scrambling. A level and rather narrow snow-crest led 
to the crowning knob, on our side a bank of hard snow which 
I had to wait for an ice-axe to cut staps up. 

Seen whether from above or below, the Gran Sasso is a true 


* I doubt if it is at all necessary to refer the steepness of the cliffs 
of the Corno Piccolo to glacier action—as the Count suggests. As he 
says, ‘The best witness to the past existence and proportions of the 
ancient icestream is the Jateral moraine which, jutting out from the 
Corno Piccolo at Ara Pietra, forms for a certain distance the crest of the 
mountain dividing the communes of Isola and Pietra Camela.’ 
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mountain. A great precipice fell from our feet on the south. 
An impracticable crest, broken by deep gaps and a bold iso- 
lated tower, joined us to the slightly lower eastern horn. The 
Corno Piccolo cut off some of the plain country with its long 
sawedge of pale rock. Towards the main chain of the 
Apennine a ridge similar to that we had climbed dropped 
suddenly: by this we might have descended to Aquila. As 
this course is likely to be often followed, I may mention that 
in May a convenient snowslope will take from top to bottom 
of the Apennine in a few minutes. To climb it, however, 
would be but a dull affair. The screen which hides the Gran 
Sasso on the west is altogether a miserable featureless bit of 
mountain structure, with a top broad and flat enough for a 
racecourse and dull uniform sides. 

South of our peak the mountains fell suddenly towards the 
Adriatic in steep wooded slopes. On the other side the double- 
ness of the chain produced a singular effect. The traveller 
who has climbed the long zigzags of the mulepass leading from 
Isola into the central Abruzzo finds himself on the rim of a 
great basin of pasturage, the Campo Imperiale of maps, which 
lies only a few hundred feet below him, and is girded on the 
opposite side by a second ridge, which has to be traversed 
before the real descent begins. Upon this upland plain the 
snow lay in heavy streaks. 

Central Italy was spread out below us; huge rolling waves 
of red-brown earth flecked’ on the top with snow for foam, 
dashed here and there in the hollows with intense green, where 
we looked down upon the basin of Solmona, or across into 
the valley of the Garigliano. The eyes ranged up and down 
the Apennines, from the Majella to Monte Sibylla. As a 
whole they looked a lumpy chain, without any of the aspira- 
tion of Alpine crests. The Adriatic spread out in the east 
a shining grey surface of water. The Roman Campagna or 
the Mediterranean we did not distinguish. There was nothing 
equal in effect to the enormous stretch of the Landes as seen 
from La Rhune above St. Jean de Luz, or to the romantic 
coastline of the Gulf of Genoa from the Pania. 

Climbers are sometimes ludicrously enough, at least from 
their point of view, asked whether a panorama repays an 
ascent. I do not recommend anyone who counts a mountain 
walk so much irksome expenditure of energy to climb the 
greatest of the Apennines. Those, however, who look upon 
the summit-view only as one among the pleasures of the day, 
will see a very striking scene with a wild savage character 
of its own, unlooked for so far south. 
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We repaired the stoneman, which was much the worse for its 
wild winter. The only record was an advertisement sheet of 
a ‘farmacista’ of Chieti, who announced that he had composed 
a delicious cordial with the aid of the rare herbs of the Ma- 
jella. A note added in pencil mentioned that having now 
visited also the Gran Sasso he would prepare in honour of the 
Italian Alpine Club an ‘ Elixir del Gran Sasso.’ He would 
have done well to have left a sample of his wares instead of 
tantalizing us with descriptions of their excellence. Before 
we left the top a company of white vapours had collected in 
the hollows under the mountain and were curling up its sides, 
cutting off from moment to moment fragments of the view. 
These aided to decide us against descending into the Calderone 
and visiting also the eastern tooth.* 

The ascent from San Nicold, a matter probably of nearer 
8,000 than 7,000 feet, had occupied six hours of steady walk- 
ing (without counting halts). The return was a very different 
affair. Once off the ridge we flew down on winged heels at a 
pace Mercury himself might have envied. 

From 9,000 feet to deep in the beech-woods our progress was 
a series of shoots down snowslopes and avalanche beds. We 
were actually in motion scarcely an hour and a quarter, 
although the whole time of our descent was more than doubled 
by halts. First we lingered to gather flowers, then we lay 
down under the trees whence we could look out to the shining 
sea over miles of brown foot-hills clothed in a transparent grey- 
green veil of leafage. Through the hollows ran the rivers, 
long ribbons of golden light bending and broadening as they 
neared the coast. A peasant girl singing and twirling her 
distaff climbed past with her flock of goats, and became part 
of a classical day-dream. 

The priest welcomed us back and at once set himself again 
to hospitable cares. We must eat and rest, he insisted, before 
returning to Tosiccia. In manners he constantly reminded me 
of an Nastern host. The similarity at last became embarrassing. 
J admired a rough specimen of Abruzzi ware, a jug only to be 
drunk out of without spilling by those who knew its trick. It 
was with difficulty we persuaded the good man not to stuff it 


* Count Paul de St. Robert describes the short final climb to it as fol- 
lows :—‘ Having crossed the snow (July 19), we came to a hard snow- 
slope where steps were cut with the axe. Very shortly rocks were 
reached, and by turning the final peak, and passing a rocky crest, 
which is the only slightly giddy place in the climb but of no danger, 
there being everywhere good hand-hold, we reached the top.’ 
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into our provision sack. At last he slung his gun across his 
shoulders, locked his door, and walked with us a mile on the 
way, showing, as he had from the first, a courtesy that was 
touching in its simplicity. When we parted he dismissed us 
each with a double kiss of peace and many benedictions. 

At Tosiccia I had a cup of coffee with the engineer, who 
entirely confirmed all we had already been told as to the ex- 
tinction of brigands and the security of the country.* The 
same evening at dusk we drove into Téramo, and by noon on 
the following day were at the station of Giulia Nova. 

There my excursions into the Apennines ended, and the 
Brindisi line must serve as the ‘ finis charteque vieque.’ 


EXPEDITIONS ROUND ZERMATT AND THE RIFFEL IN 1876. 
By Freperick GARDINER. 


EW places in the Alps have grown more rapidly in public 
favour than Zermatt and the Riffel; and, although no 
carriage-road yet exists between St. Niklaus and Visp, and 
travellers must either walk or ride on horseback, the demand 
for accommodation is sometimes greater than M. Seiler can 
supply, although he has increased the Hoétel Mont Cervin to 
three times its former size, and contemplates important addi- 
tions to the Hétel Monte Rosa. ‘The crush, however, does not 
come before the end of July or commencement of August. 
When [ arrived at the Riffel on July 8, having crossed the 
Weissthor from Mattmark, I found but few people at the inn, 
and with the exception of a single ascent of Monte Rosa, no 
mountaineering expeditions had been undertaken previous 
to my arrival. On July 10 I made the ascent of the Lys- 
kamm under very favourable circumstances: the snow was in 
splendid condition, except when returning across the Gorner 


* There is another danger in Italy which one of our countrymen 
has recently found a real one in this neighbourhood, that of being ar- 
rested by the police. Jf Englishmen bent on visiting out-of-the-way 
districts, instead of standing on their right of travelling without papers, 
would condescend to provide themselves with a letter of introduction 
to some local magnate, which could be shown in case of necessity, they 
would spare themselves, their ambassadors, and the public press a good 
deal of trouble. Such letters can always be obtained easily enough. 
If the English traveller has no Italian friends, he has only to apply to 
one of the branches of the Italian Alpine Club, which spends a great 
deal of energy in endeavours to make travel popular and pleasant in all 
parts of Italy. 
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Glacier, where we floundered through it knee-deep; the glacier’ 
was covered deeply with snow and converted into a snow field. 
My friends, Messrs. W. M. and R. Pendlebury, ascended the 
Rothhorn the same day, and found the snow (contrary to my 
experience on the Lyskamm) in miserable condition. On the 
11th I slept at the new hut on the Stockje, an ambitious 
erection scarcely completed in a satisfactory manner. M. 
Seiler sent some men to clear out the winter accumulation of 
snow and render it somewhat inhabitable. My object was to 
attempt the ascent of the Dent Blanche, and in addition to 
Peter Knubel I had his brother Hans, a guide less known 
than his brothers, but equally good: he was with me for six 
weeks and gave every satisfaction. 

Since I undertook this paper, the terrible catastrophe on 
the Lys Joch aréte of the Lyskamm has taken place. Mr. 
Davidson, in writing of the brothers Niklaus and Peter Joseph 
Knubel, says that they were men ‘sans peur et sans reproche,’ 
able and experienced mountaineers, but that of Hans he could 
only speak as aman and not asa mountaineer. While fully 
endorsing Mr. Davidson’s handsome remarks about Niklaus 
and Peter Joseph, I gladly seize this opportunity of rescuing 
the memory of Hans from oblivion; that he was an able moun- 
taineer in every sense of the word I have had many opportu- 
nities of testing, and as a worthy fellow I cannot speak too 
highly of him. While upon this melancholy subject let me 
most sincerely thank those friends who have so liberally re- 
sponded to my appeal on behalf of the widows and children of 
those worthy men, assuring them that their liberality is well 
bestowed. There are three widows and six children; one of 
the latter has been a cripple since her birth. The application 
of the money subscribed will have been decided upon before 
these lines appear. I have also to acknowledge with many 
thanks the money received by me for Peter Knubel, whose 
property was almost entirely destroyed by an avalanche of mud 
and stones near St. Niklaus during the spring of 1877. Never 
again, I trust, may there be such sad necessity for testing the 
generosity of the Alpine public. 

The morning of the 12th was cloudy, and we started with 
the intention of merely crossing the Col @Hérens, but when 
we reached the pass the clouds had cleared away, and we 
decided upon attempting the ascent of the Dent Blanche. As 
far as the point marked 3566 on the Federal map we met with 
no difficulty, but beyond that the western face of the mountain 
was completely covered with a layer of thin ice into which it 
was impossible to cut steps, and it was evident that we could 
not ascend by the ordinary route. IKnubel told me that he 
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had once before attempted the ascent by the southern aréte 
with the guide Lochmatter, but had found it impracticable: 
however, that was the only possible means of attaining our 
object. The difficulties were indeed almost insuperable, and 
had it not been for the assistance of some friendly snow I feel 
convinced we never should have reached the summit of the 
Dent Blanche that day. We followed the aréte almost in its 
entirety, and reached the summit at 11.15 a.m., having started 
from the Stockje at 2 A.m., and the Col d’Hérens at 3.15 a.M., 
so that the ascent occupied eight hours from the Col. This 
mountain was ascended about a fortnight later by Messrs. 
Javelle and Whitehouse, who found that all the thin ice had 
disappeared, and they accomplished the ascent by the usual 
route, finding none but the ordinary difficulties of the moun- 
tain to contend with, but in the interim the weather had been 
invariably fine. Among other ascents one was made by Miss 
Hornby, a townswoman of my own. 

During the descent, which required extreme caution, we 
were caught in a severe hailstorm, and completely lost our way 
in the mist on the Ferpécle Glacier, and did not reach the Alp 
Bricolla until 5.15. The inn which formerly existed here, and 
which was burnt down some years ago, has never been rebuilt, 
but a new inn has been opened at the foot of the Ferpécle 
Glacier, which offers very fair accommodation, though it would 
have suited mountaineering interests better were it situated at 
Bricolla. I reached the Ferpécle Inn shortly before 6 P.M., 
and had but a short night’s rest, for the following morning I 
started at 1.30 with a stock of two days’ provisions, my pro- 
gramme being the passage of the Col du Grand Cornier that 
day, and that of the Col Durand to Zermatt on the next, pass- 
ing the night at the hut of Mountet on the moraine of the 
Durand Glacier. The morning was lovely, but a strong north 
wind was blowing. We had to retrace our steps to the Bricolla 
Alp, which was untenanted by the herdsmen. rom that point 
of view the Dent Blanche looks indeed a tooth, when seen 
from the Riffel the name hardly seems so applicable. The 
© Col du Grand Cornier’ is, I fancy, but little used; it had been 
crossed, however, a few days previously by the Messrs. Pendle- 
bury. We met with but little difficulty in reaching the pass, 
but the cold was intense, and we congratulated ourselves that 
we had conquered the Dent Blanche upon the previous day; in 
fact I do not think the ascent of any of the higher peaks 
would have been possible in such a wind. Upon my return to 
Zermatt I heard that the Pendleburys had been unable to 
reach the summit of the Lyskamm on the same day owing to 
its violence. From the pass there is a charming view of the 
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western faces of the Weisshorn, Rothhorn, and Gabelhorn. 
We had some little difficulty in threading our way through the 
crevasses on the glacier between the Grand Cornier and Roc 
Noir, which we accomplished by keeping close to the rocks of 
the former peak, and reached the Mountet hut at 11.15 a.m. 
The hut was partially filled with snow, and the coverings in a 
damp condition, but we placed them in the sun and so had 
plenty of warm dry coverings by the time we turned in. 
Knubel’s watch had gained two hours during our rest, and he 
got up at midnight instead of two o'clock, and sleepily obeying 
his behest I rose, partook of breakfast, and previous to starting, 
according to my custom, consulted my own watch, and found 
to my astonishment that it was only 1.15 instead of 3.15 a.m. 
as I had supposed; however, although the moon was on the 
wane, there was sufficient light for us to start, and the snow 
was in such splendid condition that we had but little to fear 
from hidden crevasses, and the intense cold was such an incen- 
tive to rapid progress that we reached the Col Durand at four 
o’clock, and were rewarded by the view of such a sunrise 
reflected upon the Matterhorn as has scarcely fallen to the lot 
of mortals. Descending by the right of the Hohwang Gla- 
cier we reached Zermatt at 6.55 A.M. by the left side ‘of the 
Zmutt Glacier, partly over a most horrible moraine. 

The next day I determined to utilise by ascending the Strahl- 
horn from the Adler Pass, an expedition involving no difiiculty 
of any kind, but occupying nearly fourteen hours’ work. I was 
accompanied on that occasion by the Reverend L. Whigham, 
who was also my companion for the ascent of Castor and the 
Passage of the Felik Joch on the following Monday, July 17th: 
on each occasion the weather was absolutely perfect. We 
found no difficulty on either side of the Felik Joch, and reached 
the head of the Gressonay Valley shortly after midday. The 
next passage of the Felik Joch, to the best of my knowledge, 
was that resulting in the lamentable accident which cost the 
lives of two travellers and a guide. It is to be regretted that 
that expedition started so late as five a.m.; Mr. Whigham 
and I left the Riffel at 1.15 a.m. for our expedition. Knubel 
told me then that there was some risk of avalanches from the 
slopes of the Lyskamm over the Zwillinge Glacier, and in fact 
we found a considerable quantity of avalanche débris at the 
place indicated by him. The fatal accident, which did not 
arise from a true avalanche, happened on the south side, and 
at some distance from the actual pass, for at the place where we 
crossed an easy snow-slope near the Peak of Castor led to the 


Felik Glacier. 
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I am strongly of opinion that this pass is distinctly safer 
taken from the Riffel to Gressonay than vice versd. In 1872, 
when crossing the Verra Glacier, which adjoins the Felik 
Glacier, I discovered the corpse of an unfortunate Italian 
who had seemingly wandered alone and without food on the 
glacier, laid down to sleep, and had been frozen to death. 
Although the corpse had evidently been there for some time 
it was not at all decomposed. At the ‘Cantine des Alpes’ 
at ‘ Gressonay la Trinité’ we found rough accommodation, but 
every desire to make us comfortable, and above all cleanliness, 
‘a consummation devoutly to be wished for’ in many Italian 
Alpine inns. On the 18th Whigham left for Aosta, while I 
crossed the Col d@’ Ollen, a pass offering as its chief attraction 
the fact of being the shortest means of reaching the village of 
Alagna from Gressonay la Trinité, for the view from the col 
is quite uninteresting. At Alagna there is an excellent hotel, 
much frequented by Italians during the heat of summer. 
That night [ slept at the Bors Alp, and at 1 a.m. started by 
Jantern light for the Sesia Joch. Asa rule most mountaineers 
who have crossed this pass have slept at the Vigne Alp, on the 
opposite side of the stream to the Bors Alp, and then crossed 
the Sesia Glacier until the rocks under the Schwartzhorn are 
reached. The route I had chosen lay over the Piode Glacier 
as far as the rocks, and may be slightly shorter than that over 
the Sesia Glacier. This pass may be described as decidedly 
difficult, and the stones are loose in places; but the absence 
of ice on the rocks was an agreeable change to me after the 
experience of the Kiger and Dent Blanche. To descend these 
rocks must be a work of considerable difficulty. The feat I 
believe has only once been accomplished, and that by the Misses 
Pigeon, on which oceasion I was told by Knubel they spent 
the night at the Vigne Alp, having lost their way in the mist; 
he also added that the porter who accompanied them so far lost 
his nerve that he could not descend last on the rope, and one 
of the Misses Pigeon pluckily took his place. We reached the 
pass at 10.30 A.., and the Riffelhaus at 2.45. 

My experience on the Dent Blanche had caused me to deter- 
mine to postpone my attack upon the Weisshorn, but when 
I returned to the Riffel from the Sesia Joch I heard that the 
first ascent of that peak for the season had been accomplished 
on the previous day, so I came to the conclusion that I could 
not do better than go and endeavour to do likewise. Mr, 
Church joined me on this expedition, and when we reached the 
Schallenberg Hiitte we found it occupied by Mr. Coolidge, 
his guides, and other less agreeable tenants, who spent a 
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cheerful night in feasting upon me, and I had not even the 
satisfaction of slaying those much anathematised inmates. A 
mob on the mountains always retards progress ; so it was in our 
case; we left the hut at 12.45, and did not reach the summit 
until 8.30 A.Mm., the latter portion of the ascent occupying us 
a considerable time. Once arrived at the summit we had spread 
out before us such a panorama as only the pen of a man like 
the one who made the first ascent of this peak could do justice 
to. Crossing the couloirs in descending was unpleasant, the 
snow being in bad condition; but these once passed we met 
no difficulty. The heat was almost insupportable, and we 
arrived scorched and thirsty at our night quarters at 2 P.M. 
The day following our ascent (July 23) was intensely 
hot, and a rapid fall of the barometer evidently indicated the 
approach of a storm; but in spite of the barometrical warning 
given I started for the gite, hitherto utilised, formed by a 
conyenient boulder, previous to an attack upon the Taschhorn. 
Once the wood above Randa was passed, the route offered but 
few charms, and until we reached our resting-place for the 
night we found no water whatever, and our porter, who carried 
an enormous load of blankets and fuel, nearly broke down 
under his burden for want of that refreshing beverage. Out 
of Dauphiné I have scarcely ever (at least in the Alps) seen 
a more desolate and hideous valley than that of the Wildbach: 
even the Matterhorn seemed to have lost a large proportion of 
its charms when viewed from so uninteresting a foreground. I 
was accompanied on this occasion by Mr. Whitehouse, of 
Lausanne, a young mountaineer of great promise. We 
reached our bivouac just in time to save a wetting, and were 
thankful to be able to spend the night in a cite protected 
against foul weather, a piece of luck that has not always 
attended my expeditions among the Mischabelhérner. A hot 
wind and a cloudy sky were the conditions under which we 
reached the foot of the Kien Glacier on the following morn- 
ing, and as daybreak approached the unfavourable prospect 
under which we had started rapidly became worse, and we 
mounted the glacier without being able to see any very great 
distance before us, and liberally frosted over by the falling 
snow. Still we progressed, making towards the western aréte 
of the mountain, which we took far too soon, adding very con- 
siderably to the difficulties of the expedition; however, we 
reached the summit at 9 A.M., and were rewarded by a partial 
view to the westward, owing to a break in the clouds in that 
direction. It was also practically beneficial in showing us 
how much too soon we had taken to the aréte and materi- 
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ally shortened our descent to Randa, which we reached at 
2pm. I returned to Zermatt that evening in a torrent of 
rain. July 25th was a day of incessant rain, which, however, 
ceased that evening and was succeeded by lovely weather. 
On the 26th and 27th I ascended the Alphubelhorn and 
crossed the Mischabel Joch, and on the 28th crossed the 
Ried Pass to St. Niklaus; expeditions which I have described 
in a paper on the Saas Thal. On the 29th, in company with 
Mr. A. Cust and the Reverend F. T. Wethered, I left the 
re-opened inn at Randa (which deserves every praise and en- 
couragement for its comfort, cleanliness and moderate charges) 
at 2.15 A.M. for the Bies Joch and Brunegghorn, returning to 
the Vispthal by the Brunegg Joch—an expedition of great 
interest, made under the most favourable circumstances. 

The Bies Joch is an expedition which must always involve 
some risk from falling seracs, and should, I think, never be 
taken from Gruben. The Weisshorn towers grandly above 
the Bies Glacier, and was an object of all-absorbing interest 
during the expedition, The Brunegghorn is reached easily 
from the pass and commands an interesting view of the valley 
of St. Niklaus, and from it justice is done to the preeminence 
of Monte Rosa, which seen from this point of view gains in ap- 
pearance, and loses that ‘podgy’ aspect which (if one may 
speak so disrespectfully of the second peak in the Alps) 
disappoints one when looking at it from the Gorner Glacier. 
We descended by the Abberg Glacier, and reached the 
miserable village of Herbrugen at 3 p.m. The latter part 
of the route was down the face of a precipice by an artfully 
constructed path. On July 31st, in company with my friend 
Mr. A. Cust, I started for the hut on the Stockje, and 
crossed the Col de Bertol to Arolla upon the following day, 
and on August 3 made the seventh ascent of Mont Colon, an 
expedition which has been described by Mr. Cust in his in- 
teresting papers on Arolla. I wish I could dismiss this portion 
of my expedition without any further remark, but con- 
sider that in right of membership of the Alpine Club it is 
my duty to make known any piece of scampishness on the 
part of Alpine guides. The day Cust and myself, accom- 
panied by Peter and Hans Knubel and a porter, had slept at 
the Stockje hut, we had been preceded by Baron Holtzhausen 
and his cousin, with the guides Peter Taugwald, Weisshorn 
Biener, and a porter. We had the honour of making the ac- 
quaintance of these gentlemen, and spent a very sociable 
evening together. The following morning being cloudy they 
determined to abandon the expedition they had intended, viz. 
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the Téte Blanche, and commenced preparations for returning 
to Zermatt. In the meantime while Cust and myself were 
breakfasting, Hans came to me with a frightened face to say 
that Peter was extremely ill, and I at once went to see him. 
He was indeed very ill, and evidently suffering horribly from 
cramp in the stomach; his face was black, his lips blue, his 
hands clenched, and his limbs almost rigid. I was really very 
much alarmed and scarcely knew what to do; we applied 
heated stones, warm brandy, &c., and he shortly got a little 
better. The Baron and his cousin were most kind, and did all 
they could to assist, and as they were returning to Zermatt 
and did not require all the provisions, and above all the wine, 
they had brought with them, they most generously offered it 
for my acceptance. I need scarcely say how gratefully I 
accepted their kind offer, for I scarcely knew how long we 
might be detained at the hut. In order to make myself clearly 
understood I may state that when the offer was made to me, 
their guides had already packed up all the provisions and wine 
and were ordered by the Baron to unlade, which being done, 
three bottles of wine, half a bottle of brandy, and sundry eat- 
ables were made over to me by him. I then went out of the 
hut to say adieu to my kind friends, and saw them fairly off. 
Returning to the hut I immediately missed the wine and 
brandy which the Baron had left, and then found to my disgust 
that his guides had actually, after having been ordered to 
leave us the wine for the benefit of a sick fellow-cuide, when 
our backs were turned repacked it in their knapsacks and 
made off with it! The Baron himself discovered it in Weiss- 
horn Biener’s knapsack, who professed the utmost amazement 
at finding it there. After an incident like this I can under- 
stand the difficulties M. Seiler must suffer under when deal- 
ing with such a body of men. He told me that early in the 
season he had been waited upon by a deputation of guides, 
who suggested that he should refuse accommodation to all 
foreign guides, and recommend only guides connected with 
the commune, excluding even the guides of St. Niklaus. Of 
course it is needless to say M. Seiler at once repudiated so 
atrocious an idea, and he has since been constantly harassed by 
the short-sighted and petty persecutions of this benighted 
commune; they endeavour to refuse him the right of citizenship, 
and are combined not to supply him with wood, eggs, or other 
produce, and he is compelled to obtain his supplies from be- 
low St. Niklaus. While I was staying at Zermatt his cows 
were seized and driven from the mountains, the wiseacres of 
the neighbourhood haying decided to refuse him the right 
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of pasturage. Telegraphic orders from Bern forced them to 
send the cows back again to their pasturage, and indemnify 
M. Seiler for his inconvenience. As I feel rather strongly 
and feel also rather inclined to make unpleasant remarks about 
those in authority at the village, I think it better to say no 
more than offer M. Seiler the testimony of my highest admira- 
tion for withstanding the communistic tendencies of Zermatt. 
But ‘ reyenons 4 nos moutons.’ Knubel got rapidly better, 
and we were enabled to carry out our intention of crossing the 
Col de Bertol to Arolla. After an ascent of the Mont Colon we 
took to the glacier between the Petit Mont Colon and l’ Evéque, 
and descended to Prarayen from the Col de la Reuse d’Avolla 
to find the accommodation offered no better than it had been 
in former times, while mine host’s ideas of remuneration had 
considerably enlarged. Next morning, August 4, we left 
Prarayen at 3.15 for the ascent of the Dent d’ Hérens, a much 
neglected peak quite invisible from the Riffelhaus. Our line 
of attack lay over the southern face of the mountain, the last 
1,500 feet being somewhat difficult, and from the summit we 
enjoyed another beautiful view, a special feature in which was 
the unexpected shape the Matterhorn presented. Being 
anxious to reach Zermatt that night, and not to return to Pra- 
rayen, where evil beasts had devoured me during the previous, 
sarcastically called, night’s rest, we decided to descend the 
Tiefenmatten Joch, a proceeding involving some risk at that 
time of the day from falling stones: we reached the Stockje at 
5.30 p.m. and Zermatt at 8 p.m. This was the last expedition 
I made in company with the Knubels, who left me to join Mr. 
Simpson, and I proceeded to the Riffel, with the intention 
of taking ‘ mine ease at mine inn,’ surrounded by goodly com- 
pany ; but the weather was so very fine that after a couple of 
days’ inactivity, I started, accompanied by Messrs. HK. Gage 
and Bishop, to make the ascent of Monte Rosa, without guides; 
an expedition which was crowned with success, and led us, in 
the pride of our hearts, to conceive an expedition to the top of 
the Schwartzthor, and cross the heads of the Verra Ayas and 
Aventina Glaciers under the southern face of the Breithorn, 
an ascent of the Klein Matterhorn, and then return to the 
Riffel by the Col St. Theodule: on this expedition, as on 
Monte Rosa, we were without guides, and triumphantly carried 
it through to a successful issue. Inflated with success we 
started upon another expedition, also without guides, which 
was to include the Allalinhorn and Adler Pass; but so much 
time was lost in descending into the Findelen Thal, that when 
we reached the base of the Rimpfischhorn we determined to 
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strike over the Rimpfischwinge, cross the Langenfluh and 
Hubel Glaciers, and so arrive at the Allalinhorn; but contrary 
to our calculations we had to cut steps right across the Lan- 
genfluh Glacier, which occupied three hours, and landed us on 
the moraine between it and the Hubel Glacier about midday ; 
so we came to the conclusion that the Allalinhorn is not a con- 
venient expedition from the Riffel; we ate and drank all we 
had with us, and returned cheerfully to the Riffel the same 
evening, vid the Mellichen Thal and Zermatt. 

The glaciers north of the Breithorn have changed consider- 
ably, and some guides were of opinion that it might be found 
impracticable to make the ascent from that side; but Mr. Hul- 
ton’s ascent proved the contrary, though the difficulties were 
very serious. Bishop suggested that we should repeat the 
expedition the following “Monday. So having obtained the 
services of Joseph Lingen as guide and another man as 
porter, we started. Unfortunately the night before there 
had been no frost owing to the prevalence of a S.W. wind, 
and the snow was in bad order ; and at some height above the 
Triftje, when on a steep snowslope, the snow gave way under 
my weight, and down I went, dragging my companions with 
me; we must have fallen nearly 200, feet, when a friendly 
ledge of rock prevented our being precipitated on to the lower 
portion of the Breithorn Glacier. We lost our hats and ice- 
axes; three of the latter were recovered, but mine and the 
hats were lost for ever. Shaking the snow out of our pockets 
and other inconvenient places, we started upwards again, 
taking special precautions against another facilis descensus, and 
reached the summit at midday without further mishap, and 
the Riffel at 4 p.m. An ascent of the Stockhorn, returning to 
the Riffel by the Hochthaligrat, and some scrambles on “the 
Riffelhorn, closed my mountaineering for 1876, a season which 
I scarcely dare hope to have repeated. During August mem- 
bers of the Club mustered strong in these parts, amongst others 
our Vice-president (now President), who on August 21, cele- 
brated his Alpine majority, i.e. twenty-first season in the 
Alps, by inviting his friends to a dinner at the Hétel Mont Cer- 
vin, which reflected credit upon our entertainer’s hospitality and 
the care of the purveyor, M. Seiler, who was numbered among 
the guests, and received the assurance of the entire sympathy 
of all present with regard to the difficulties which the nar- 
row-minded population of Zermatt place in his way. So 
much has been written about this particular place that I must 
only offer as an excuse for troubling Alpine readers, the 
desire to place on record the account of a summer of wonder- 
ful weather successfully spent round Zermatt and the Riffel. 
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MounrvTAINS AND MOUNTAINEERING IN THE Far West— 
continued. By KE. T. CoLeman. 


\ OUNT ST. ELIAS was first discovered on July 20, 
N 1741 (old style), by Bering and his associates, who 
named it after St. Elias, the patron saint of the day. ‘It is 
probable that they saw, about the same time, all the other 
high peaks of the adjacent region, though the fact is not men- 
tioned in the imperfect records existing of the expedition. On 
May 3, 1778, Captain James Cook, in search of a north-east 
passage, saw a beautiful peak which he named Mount Fair- 
weather.’ * 

From the plates given in Vancouver's ‘ Voyages,’ Sir Edward 
Belcher’s * Voyage of the Sulphur, and an illustration in the 
above-mentioned report, St. Elias would appear to be the 
grandest, as well as the loftiest, mountain on the coast. 
Vancouver speaks of a ‘still connected chain of lofty moun- 
tains, whose summits are but the base from whence Mount 
St. Elias towers, majestically conspicuous in regions of eternal 
frost.’ Sir Edward Belcher says: ‘ Hach range is in itself an 
object worthy of the pencil, but with the stupendous, proud 
St. Elias towering above all, they dwindled into mere hillocks, 
or into a most splendid base on which to place his saintship.’ 
Mr. Dall before quoted says, ‘ pre-eminent in grandeur is the 
southern face of the mountain,’ 

The latitude and height of St. Elias and the other principal 
mountains in Alaska, as given in the list, were determined by 
a series of very careful observations made with the sextant, 
vertical circle, and theodolite, by the United States Coast 
Survey, under the direction of Mr. W. H. Dall and assistants. 
It is ‘ the latest and most precise contribution to our knowledge 
of the subject.’ 

The conclusion arrived at in the above-quoted Report is as 
follows :—* These Alps are, like the high Sierra of California, 
mainly composed of crystalline rock, and in their topography, 
their small, pustular, basaltic vents, their associated marbles, 
quartzites, and later conglomerates, exhibit a close parallel to 
the Sierras; that parallelism in structure and composition im- 
plies parallelism in age and method of formation; and finally, 
that the volcanic origin of the high peaks is opposed not only 
by analogy, but by the known facts. A glance at the accom- 


* Report on Mount St. Elias, from the ‘U.S. Coast Survey Report 
for 1874.’ Appendix, No. — printed July, 1875. By W. H. Dall, 
Acting-assistant U. 5, C. S. 

VOL. VIII.—NO. LIX. EE 
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panying sketch will lead anyone, familiar with the types of 
mountain structure, toward the conclusion that these peaks are 
not of the volcanic type, and, even without confirmatory 
evidence, would lead to the suspicion that they were composed 
of crystalline rocks.’ 

‘ After a thorough search I have been able to find no trust- 
worthy account of any eruption. Grewingk, discussing the 
same question, says, “ Though St. Elias stands in the volcanic 
line of Tliamna, Nunwak, and St. Matthew’s Island, neverthe- 
less we believe its volcanic nature may justly be doubted, since 
the absence of a crater or conical form, and its ragged crest, 
make it very probable that it has never been penetrated by a 
voleanic chimney.”’ 

Mounts Cook and Vancouver, which are eastward of St. 
Elias and in the same ridge, were without distinct appellations. 
They were named in honour of those distinguished navigators, 
by the authority of the Superintendent of the United States 
Coast Survey. 

Mount Crillon was named by the celebrated La Pérouse 
after the French Minister of Marine. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that neither Mount St. 
Elias, nor any of the other great peaks, in Alaska, have been 
ascended. 

Mount Brown, and a little to the south-east Mount Hooker, 
are in the Rocky Mountain chain, and have never been 
ascended. They were discovered about the year 1834 by 
David Douglas, the celebrated botanist, during one of his 
earlier journeys, in crossing the mountains with the Hudson 
Bay Company traders. He named Mount Brown after 
Robert Brown, Director of the Botanical Department of the 
British Museum, and Mount Hooker after Sir William Hooker, 
Director of Kew Gardens. According to Robert Greenhow,* 
Mr. Thompson, the astronomer of the Hudson Bay Company, 
measured these peaks among others, and estimated Mount 
Brown at 16,000 feet and Mount Hooker at 15,700 feet above 
the ocean level. 

Humboldt says they ‘are cited by Johnson as lofty old 
volcanic trachytic mountains under latitude 544°, and longitude 
117° 40’ and 119°40’. They are therefore remarkable as being 
more than 300 geographical miles from the coast.’ 

Previous to the year 1858 the only pass across the Rocky 


* “Memoir, Historical and Political, on the North-west Coast of 
North America and the Adjacent Territories.’ By Robert Greenhow, 
Translator and Librarian to the Department of State, 1840. 
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Mountains known to be within British territory was one 
between Mount Brown and Mount Hooker, known as the 
Boat Encampment, in latitude 54° 10’, but it was impassable 
for horses. 

Mount Murchison is not marked in Colton’s or Johnson and 
Ward’s American Atlases, only on the latest maps. It was 
first discovered on September 18, 1858, by Captain Palliser, 
who in his Report of Exploration in British North America 
says that it occupies a central position among other high and 
precipitous mountains. ‘The Indians say this is the highest 
mountain they know of, and, if a rough triangulation that I 
made of what I supposed to be the same peak from the 
Kootanie Plain is to be trusted, it must be 8,000 to 9,000 feet 
above that point, or 13,000 to 14,000 feet above the sea. The 
average altitude of the mountains is 11,000 to 12,000 feet 
above the sea, and I do not place much reliance on estimates 
of altitudes greater than that, as there is a striking appear- 
ance of uniformity in the altitude of the mountains. How- 
ever, their shape, always partaking of a craggy nature, is very 
deceiving, and whenever I have been able to get any measure- 
ment I always found that I had underrated the true height.’ 

Mount Baker, fourteen miles south of the boundary line of 
the British possessions. It was so named by Vancouver, who 
first explored these coasts, in compliment to his third lieutenant 
Joseph Baker, who discovered it. Its Indian name is Tukullum, 
or White Stone. The height given in the list, viz., 10,814 
fect, is from a trigonometrical measurement made by Captain 
Lawson, of the United States Coast Survey. By aneroid 
barometer I found it to be 10,695 feet ; but as Captain Lawson 
informed me that his instruments were very fine, and as he is 
an officer of high scientific attainments, perhaps his estimate is 
the more correct of the two. It will be as wellto remark here 
that the heights of these peaks, as given, do not furnish a 
standard of their height according to Alpine estimates of the 
snow and glacier travel to be got through in ascending a moun- 
tain. For, owing to the higher latitude, the snow line is much 
lower than in the Alps, consequently there is a greater amount 
of glacier or snow to be travelled over, as before hinted. I 
determined the snow line on Mount Baker to be 5,175 feet 
above the sea by aneroid barometer, but consider that for 
the coast generally it may be taken at 6,000 feet. So that a 
mountain of 11,000 feet in height on the Pacific slope affords 
as much ice and snow work as one of 13,000 feet in the Alps. 
Owing to the extraordinary clearness of the atmosphere, 
Mount Baker can be plainly made out from the neighbourhood 
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of Victoria, Vancouver Island, a distance of nearly eighty miles 
in an air line, and on its south-western slope enormous snow- 
fields are seen to extend very low down the mountain. 

It was first ascended in August 1868, by a party which I 
organised, consisting of Mr. Thomas Stratton, Inspector of 
Customs at Port Townsend, Puget Sound, Washington Terri- 
tory; Mr., now the Hon., John Tennent, now or late member 
of the Legislative Assembly for Washington Territory ; Mr. 
David Ogilvy, of Victoria; and myself. I described the 
journey in ‘ Harper’s Magazine’ for November 1869, under 
the title ‘ Mountaineering on the Pacific,’ and the main facts 
were reproduced in the ‘ Alpine Journal’ for May 1872. In 
the latter part of October, 1864, an earthquake shook the 
coast, when an immense portion of the summit, estimated to be 
1,000 or 1,500 feet, fell in, so that the appearance of the peak 
was decidedly altered as seen from Victoria, Wancouyer 
Island, it being no longer conical and sharp, but truncated. 

A very interesting ascent might be made on the south- 
eastern side, taking the course of the river Skagit, my ascent 
having been made by the river Lummi, or Nootsac, on the 
south-western side. A party following the route I propose 
would probably pass by the volcano and have an opportunity 
of examining the crater, without deviating from their track. 
The ascent might be made by the Frontin Glacier (mentioned 
in ‘Harper’s Magazine’ before quoted) to the foot of the 
peak, on the opposite side to the point where we rested and 
took refreshment. Then following that side, and passing by 
the rim of the crater up to the summit, which I imagine, from 
a slight depression that I noticed in the wall of ice which 
flanks it, to be accessible at this point. The starting point 
for the journey would be the Utsalada sawmills, where In- 
dians and supplies could be had. From Utsalada to the mouth 
of the Skagit is only six miles. From the mouth of the 
river to Baker’s River, which heads in the mountain, and is 
probably fed by the Frontin Glacier, if it does not have its 
origin in that, is from forty to fifty miles. The length of Baker's 
River is about twenty miles. It is, however, necessary to state 
that there are greater difficulties by this than by the Lummi 
or Nootsac route. First there is or was a formidable ‘jam’ 
about six miles up the Skagit caused by drift lumber, blocking 
up the river at a point where there is a bend. So that on the 
occasion of my first attempt, the canoes, which were very heavy, 
had to be dragged across three portages, one of them perhaps 
a furlong in length, through swarms of mosquitoes, whose 
attacks are as much dreaded by travellers as an encounter 
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with the grizzly bear. The second difficulty is the navigation 
of Baker’s River, which is reported to be full of boulders, and 
very swift and turbulent. The chinook or salt-water canoes 
would haye to be exchanged at the mouth of Baker's River for 
flat and smaller canoes, termed ‘shovel-nosed,’ suitable for 
navigating shallow streams. But difficulties only enhance the 
zest of an undertaking, and give a spice to it in the eyes of a 
true mountaineer. It would be advisable to profter a request 
to the Superintendent of Indian Affairs at Olympia for Indians, 
as an official sanction to an expedition smooths away any 
difficulties that may arise connected with stranger tribes. The 
United States officials are very courteous, and ready to afford 
every facility to those engaged in exploring the country. 

Some notes by Dr. Brown on the geology and flora of Mount 
Baker, as illustrated by specimens which I sent him, are ap- 
pended to the end of this article. 

An unknown mountain, mentioned in the list. This I 
observed when on Mount Baker. It is a solitary peak, appa- 
rently from8,000 to 9,000 feet in height, and distant from fifteen 
to twenty miles to the south-east. It is not marked on the 
maps as a separate mountain, though a spur of the Cascade range 
is given in that direction. From the cursory view I obtained 
in ascending Mount Baker it appeared to be isolated. 

Mount Rainier was named by Vancouver after his friend 
Rear-Admiral Rainier. The Indian name of this mountain 
is generally given as Tacoma, but a tribe on the Cowlitz Pass 
pronounces it Tah-ho-ma. According to the latest authority 
on the subject, it is 14,444 feet above the sea-level.* As it 
can be seen from the neighbourhood of Beacon Hill, Victoria, 
Vancouyer Island, a distance of upwards of 140 miles on an 
air line, its height must be great. The general form of the 


* Lists of Elevations, &c., published by the Department of the Inte- 
rior, United States Geological Survey of the Territories, under F, V. 
Hayden, U.S. Geologist in charge. 

+ Humboldt, speaking of the Peak of Teneriffe, says that if the 
height ‘is 12,182 feet, as indicated by the last trigonometrical measure- 
ment of Borda, its summit ought to be visible at the distance of 148 
miles, supposing the eye at the level of the ocean, and the refraction 
equal to 0,079 of the distance.’ He further says that ‘the Peak of 
Teneriffe has often been observed at the distance of 124, 131, and even 
188 miles, and the summit of Mowna-Roa, in the Sandwich Islands, 
which is probably 16,000 feet high, has been seen at a period when it 
was destitute of snow, skirting the horizon, from a distance of 183 
miles. This is the most striking example yet known of the visibility 
of high land, and is the more remarkable that the object was nega- 
tively seen.’ 
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mountain is that of a great pyramid. The summit consists 
of a central peak, flanked by two lower and smaller ones, 
both as nearly as possible of the same size and shape. Mr. 
A. D. Richardson, the well-known correspondent of the ‘ New 
York Tribune’ in former years, speaking of the scenery of 
Puget Sound, says: ‘Some of the boldest mountains of the 
continent are here visible—Baker, Adams, St. Helens, and, 
more than any or all others, Mount Rainier, triple-pointed 
and robed in snow. Shasta is grand; Hood is grander; but, 
from this stand-point, Rainier is monarch of all—the Mont 
Blane of this coast.’* It is distant about seventy-five miles 
from the shores of Puget Sound, and may be approached 
either from Steilacoom or Olympia. In 1869 I proposed to 
General Stevens of Olympia, formerly of the United States 
army, to attempt the ascent of this mountain. He was un- 
able to go with me, but next year announced his willing- 
ness to undertake the journey. Mr. Van Trump, also of 
Olympia, joined us, but an accident which befel me when 
near the base of the mountain prevented my attempting the 
ascent, which General Stevens and Mr. Van Trump success- 
fully accomplished, being the first on record. The base of the 
mountain is at least six days’ journey from Olympia, the capital 
of Washington Territory. For the first thirty miles there is a 
good waggon road. The remainder of the journey is by a 
trail cut through the forests and leading to the Cowlitz Pass. 
It was originally made several years before my visit by two 
settlers, for the purpose of prospecting on the mountain, but 
has hardly ever been used since, so that at the time of our 
journey it was overgrown, and in many parts difficult to trace. 
We were, however, fortunate in being accompanied by Mr. 
Longmire, one of the settlers above alluded to. The general 
course of the journey follows the Nisqually River, which heads 
in a glacier on the south-western side of the mountain, the same 
which was examined by Lieutenant, now General, A. V. Kautz, 
as mentioned in the first article. General Stevens informed me 
that they did not meet with any special difficulties on their route 
for about the first five miles, or two-thirds of the way, being a 
gentle slope. But the latter portion is steep. They were just 
103 hrs. in making the ascent, during all which time, being in 
excellent training, they worked hard, and were not obliged to 
retrace a single step. The aspect of the summit has been 
already described in the first article. 

Mount St. Helens was named by Vancouver after His 


* ‘Our New States and Territories.’ 
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Britannie Majesty’s Ambassador to the Court of Madrid. 
Commodore Wilkes, U.S.N.,estimated it to be 9,550 feet above 
the ocean, and says that it ‘may be seen from the sea when 
eighty miles distant.’* It is the only instance of the dome- 
shaped formation on the coast. Its smooth and sperical form, 
undisfigured by rocks or scars, captivates the eye. Humboldt’s 
notice of it has been given in the first article on this subject, 
when treating of the volcanic activity of these mountains. 
Mr. Thomas J. Dryer of Portland, formerly editor of ‘The 
Weekly Oregonian,’ who first made the ascent of Mount Hood, 
was the first to ascend this mountain in the year 1850. He 
published an account of it in the above mentioned journal. 

Some notion of the difficulties attendant upon mountaineering 
in these new countries may be formed from the fact that a 
party which started a few years since from Portland, for the 
ascent of Mount St. Helens, never even reached its base, and 
was obliged to return after an abseuce of about a fortnight, 
its time being limited. 

Mount Adams is nearly due east of Mount St. Helens. It 
was named after John Quincey Adams. Little or nothing is 
known respecting this mountain. I believe that it has never 
been ascended. Professor Whitney, in the paper before 
quoted, states that Mount Adams, the next high point north 
of Mount Hood, was measured by Dr. Vansant, U.S.A., tri- 
gonometrically at 13,258 feet. Dr. Brown sets down this 
mountain at about 9,000 feet. 

Mount Hood.—A. careful measurement of the height of this 
peak was made by Lieutenant-Colonel Williamson, of the 
U.S. Topographical Engineers. His instruments consisted of 
cistern barometers, graduated so as to read to the 1-2000th 
of an inch, and wet and dry thermometers easily reading to 
the 10th degree. At the summit, the barometer estimated for 
a temperature of 32° Fahrenheit stood at 19°941 inches. 
Making the necessary computation, the height was found to 
be 11,225 feet.t It is the most conspicuous peak the traveller 
sees on his journey up the Columbia River, and is remark- 
able for its symmetry ; consequently, it is a favourite subject 
with artists. 

It was first ascended by Mr. Thomas J. Dryer, before 
mentioned, and W. Lake, in August, 1854. Humboldt’s 
statement that it was ascended by ‘Lake, Travaillot, and 
Heller’ is wrong as regards the two latter, and wrong as 


* ¢ Voyage Round the World.’ 
{ ‘Scientific American,’ January 18, 1868. 
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regards the omission of Mr. Dryer’s name. Captain Tra- 

vaillot, Major Haller (not Heller), and Judge Olney, started 
with Messrs. Dryer and Lake, but had to turn back, all three 
of them being taken ill at an elevation of 703°, as marked by 
the theodolite. As before stated, Mr. Dryer wrote an account 
of his journey in the ‘ Oregonian,’ a file of which is kept at 
the office in Portland. In the first article I have given some 
data as to its volcanic character. I joined a party for the 
ascent, but we were foiled at the foot of the peak by bad 
weather, and had not sufficient provisions to enable us to 
make another attempt. 

The mountain is near to Portland, being not more than sixty 
miles distant by a good waggon road, and the country settled 
up to within fifteen or twenty miles of its base. In consequence, 
and owing as well to the absence of difficulties, it has been often 
ascended. The only obstacle is a bergschrund at the foot of 
the peak, estimated by different travellers to be from 500 to 
700 feet below the summit. But it is only occasionally that 
any trouble is experienced. It can generally be jumped over, 
or crossed by a snow bridge. I know of an instance where a 
party, being unprovided with an axe for cutting steps after 
crossing the crev asse, actually had to turn back. “Tt was for a 
long time believed that there were not any glaciers, as there 
are none on the side always ascended. This was doubtless 
owing to the ignorance of travellers, as, once on the summit, 
glaciers ought to have been noticed by any experienced 
observer. But in the year 1870, Mr. Arnold Hague, Assistant 
Geologist in the U. S$. Geological Exploration of the 40th 
parallel, accompanied by Mr. A. D. Wilson, Topographer of 
the survey, visited Mount Hood under the instructions of Mr. 
Clarence King mentioned in the first article, for the purpose of 
examining the: geological and lithological character of the extinct 
volcano. ‘The summit of Mount Hood exposes on the east, 
north, and north-west sides a bold, precipitous, jagged mass 
of rock, which forms the outer wall of the old crater, encir- 
cling it for three-fifths of the circumference. The remaining 
portion of the wall is wanting, the other two-fifths presenting 
a comparatively easy slope down to the timber-covered ridges 
below. The crater is nearly half a mile wide from east to 
west. The wall upon the inner side rises above the snow and 
ice, filling the basin some 450 feet, while upon the outer side it 
falls off abruptly for 2,000 feet. This rim of the crateris very 
narrow 3 1m many places the crest is not more than two feet 
wide. Three distinct glaciers have their origin in this basin, 
each the source of a stream of considerable size; ; the glaciers 
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of the White, the Sandy and Little Sandy Rivers. The 
White River glacier heads on the eastern side of the crater, and 
extends in a south-easterly direction. It is nearly a quarter 
of a mile wide at the head, and about two miles long, extend- 
ing 500 feet below the line of timber growth upon the sides of 
the mountain. . . . . The glacier of Sandy River is con- 
siderably broader than the glacier of White River. In length 
they are about equal. . , . . One of the most marked 
geological and topographical features of Mount Hood and the 
vicinity is its very extensive system of extinct glaciers, 
which everywhere gouged out immense trough-shaped valleys, 
cutting down deeply into the earlier trachytic lava flows of the 
old volcano.’ * 

With reference to these last described peaks, Professor 
Whitney says: ‘ Dr. J. G. Cooper, who is familiar with the 
mountains of Oregon and Washington Territory, considers 
Mount Hood not as high as some other peaks of the same 
range. Other experienced observers have stated the same to 
me. On the whole I conclude that Mount Hood is not as 
high as Mount Shasta, Rainier, or Adams.’ t 

Mount Jefferson, The Three Sisters, Diamond Peak, Scott's 
Peah, and Mount Pit.—It is doubtful whether any of these 
peaks haye been ascended. Mount Jefferson received that 
name from Lewis and Clarke in 1805. The Three Sisters 
present three pyramidal peaks, all nearly of the same height as 
seen from Mount Hood. Diamond Peak is so called from a 
settler of that name, who, being chased by the Indians took to 
the mountain, and lay concealed there for two or three days. 
It is doubtful whether he ascended to the summit. Dr. Brown 
says that ‘ Mount Scott presents the appearance of a truncated 
cone, and is, doubtless, likewise an extinct voleano,’ Accord- 
ing to the same authority, Mount Pit, which is a little to the west 
of Lake Tlamat, ¢‘ has never been ascended. The name is often 
spelt Pitt, but erroneously, the title being derived, not from 
the statesman, but from the number of pits dug by the Indians 
near itsbase. Its other name is derived from Dr. M‘ Laughlin, 
long Governor of the Hudson Bay Company, and a name 
deservedly held in deep veneration in the north-west.’ Accord- 
ing to Humboldt its height is 9,548 feet. Robert Greenhow, 
before mentioned, says that ‘ Mount Madison is the Mount 


* The ‘ Engineering and Mining Journal,’ New York, March 7, 1871. 

+ ‘Which is the Highest Mountain in the United States, and which in 
North America ?’—‘ Proceedings of the California Academy of Sciences,’ 
vol. ii. 1858-62. San Francisco, 1863. 
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Maclaughlin of the British maps,’ and that ‘ Mount Jackson is 
a stupendous pinnacle under the parallel of 41° 40’ called by 
the British Mount Pitt.’ 

It has been reported to me that there is a very high and pre- 
cipitous wall of rock round the summit of Mount Jefferson, so 
that it is apparently impracticable, but it is improbable that 
this extends entirely round the peak. ‘The Three Sisters is 
said to be a very steep mountain. 

Mount Shasta.—Professor Whitney, in the paper before 
quoted, says that there is no uncertainty regarding the height 
of this mountain, for ‘a careful series of barometrical obser- 
vations by the State Geological Corps in September 1862, 
fixed it at 14,440 feet.’ There are not any glaciers on the 
south side. Here the ascent is very easy, there is a good 
track, and it can be followed all the way up to the summit on 
amule’s back. In early September, 1870, Mr. Clarence King 
with a small detachment of the U.S. Geological Exploration of 
the40th parallel, acting under the orders of Major-General Hum- 
phreys, visited this mountain. On September 11 they climbed 
to the top of the lesser Shasta, a conical secondary crater jutting 
out from the main mass of the mountain on its north-west side. 
‘In the afternoon, at about half-past 1 o’clock, we reached the 
rim of the cone, and looked down into a deep gorge lying 
between the secondary crater and the main mass of Shasta, 
and saw directly beneath us a fine glacier, which started almost 
at the very crest of the main mountain, flowing towards us and 
curving around the circular base of our cone. Its entire length 
in view was not less than three miles, its width opposite our 
station about 4,000 feet, the surface here and there terribly 
brokenin ‘cascades, and presenting all the characteristic features 
of similar glaciers elsewhere. ‘The region of the terminal 
moraine was more extended than in the Alps.’ The follow- 
ing morning they ascended to the extreme summit. ‘ From 
the crest I walked out to the northern edge of a prominent 
spur, and looked down upon the system of three considerable 
glaciers, the largest about four and a-half miles in length, and 
two to three miles wide.’ * 

Conclusion.—This concludes all the information which I 
have been able to gather respecting the mountains of the 
Pacific slope, a region which, though vast in itself, forms but 
a section of the great American continent, and has as yet been 
but little explored. While it offers a large and fertile field to 
the man of science, it possesses peculiar opportunities for those 


* ‘Wngineering and Mining Journal,’ of New York, March 7, 1871. 
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pursuits, which are entered into with so keen a zest by many 
of the members of the Alpine Club. 


Notes by Dr. Robert Brown, M.A., F.R.G.S., Ph.D., F.L.S., late 
President of the Royal Physical Society, Edinburgh, on specimens of 
rocks and plants collected on Mount Baker by the author of the fore- 
going article. 


GroLocy.* 


1. ‘From River Bottoms, twenty and fifty miles from the summit, 
according to route travelled, of course less as the crow flies.’ 

Various rolled fragment of vesicular lavas of recent origin. One 
or two specimens of tufas, apparently of red volcanic ash, though of an 
old date, as the specimens are consolidated, and in the interstices are 
various minerals, chiefly apatites, &c. There are also two bits of trap, 
the variety ‘dolerite’ being the principal form. The other specimen 
is a bit of crystalline limestone or marble, of a yellowish white colour. 
Marble is common in various parts of the neighbouring country. 


2. ‘From the mountain above the snow-line, between 7,300 feet and 
the summit.’ 

Mass of very recent volcanic ash, only partly consolidated, undis- 
tinguishable from some from Vesuvius of last year’s eruption ; slaggy 
scori of common volcanic type; dark lava, not very vesicular, and 
of an ancient date; various tufas, one almost identical with the beds 
on either side of the stairs Jeading from Waterloo Place up the Carlton 
Hill, at Edinburgh, and which Maclaren (‘Geology of Fife and the 
Lothians,’ p. 69) designated by the now rather vague name of ‘porphyry.’ 

The whole of this set shows clearly the occurrence of repeated erup- 
tions of the mountain, with the usual accompaniments of lava, ashes, 
&c., the older lavas approaching in appearance some of the more recent 
traps, such as those of Disco Island, in Greenland; the newer ones, or 
tufas, slightly varied, being one and all of the usual type found in the 
vicinity of voleanic cones. 


3. ‘From sleeping-place, Bennett and self, 9,265 feet.’ 

This appears to be a calcareous deposit from some hot spring. 
Were there any signs of such springs in the vicinity? It is of a 
character not uncommon in some parts of the world, but is very loose 
and crumbling. 


4. ‘Lava older than ours. Dr. Comrie.’ 
A black lava full of vesicular cavities, weather-worn, but not amyg- 
daloid; identical with specimen I have from Iceland. 


5. ‘From a thin vein of sandstone close to the nevé.’ 
The only thing I can see remarkable about it is a little bit of lava in 


* Dr. Brown, ina letter to the author referring to the specimens, says, ‘ They 
are very interesting as showing the thoroughly volcanic character of the moun- 
tain.’ 
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the sandstone. Was not a trap dyke in the vicinity ? or does not this 
‘thin vein’ owe its consolidation to the overpouring of the lava- 
stream upon it ? 


6. ‘Mud from self and Bennett’s sleeping-place. Same formation as 
that preceding, from summit, 9,265 feet above sea-level.’ 

Old tufa, with a whitening calcareous deposit, apparently from the 
same spring as that referred to in No. 3. 


7. ‘From the mountain above the snow-line.’ 
It seems a mass of white siliceous sinter from a hot spring, such as 
are common in Iceland and other volcanic countries. 


8. ‘From highest exposed rocks, near the summit.’ 
Old voleanic tufa, with crystals of augite. 


9. ‘ First day’s descent.’ 
A bit of lava, with a thin coating of sulphur on it. 


10. ‘From summit of highest point of visible rock, rolled down from 
cornice while making step. Picked up while rolling down.’ 

Limestone. Though it looks as if it had been comparatively recently 
deposited from some calcareous spring. Was there a stratum or bed 
of it? 

11. ‘Outside shell of extinct crater next the peak on that side, 7,300 
feet. A kind of conglomerate.’ 

It is a dull compact felspathic lava or greenstone (trap). 


Frora.* 


Saxifraga spathulifolia. Common everywhere. 

Saaifraga Oregana. Swamps at 4,000 feet. 

Saaifraga stellaris (?) On ridge leading to fourth day above Ptar- 
migan. 

Saxifraga tridentata. A true Alpine. 

Polypodium phegopteris. A common fern in all temperate countries. 

Polypodium Dryopteris. Much the same places as P. phegopteris. 

Adiantum pedatum. A very beautiful Maiden’s Hair fern. Low 
down ; common at all altitudes. 

Ceratochloa breviaristata, A grass. 

Epilobium angustifolium. Willow herb. 

Geranium incisum. 


* Note by Dr. Brown :—‘I enclose you a few notes on your Mount Baker plants, 
T am sorry that they are so incomplete, but many of the plants were in a condition 
which rendered it all but impossible to make out the species, without com- 
parison with authentic herbarium specimens, and even then with difficulty. Some 
of the localities seem curious for the species, but as I haye nothing save the labels 
to go on, I can simply take them as they are given.’ 

Note by the author :—‘In addition to the above, Mr. John Bennett (who formed 
one of the party on the first attempt to climb the mountain) claimed to have been 
the first, to discover the true Scotch heather within the limits of the United States. 
He wrote an account of it, and sent a specimen to one of the learned societies of 
New York ; though, as Dr. Brown always finds the specimens labolled “heather” 
to be a Menziesia, considerable doubt is thrown on the “discovery.”’ 
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Gentiana. Swampy places. 
Cnothera biennis. Open sunny places. 
Sy vinosa. 

Senecio aureus (?) 

Hieracium Scoulert, 

Lathrea (?) 

Phleum (?) 

Oxyria(?) 

Menziesia empetriformis. Always marked as ‘heather ;’ from 5,000 
to 6,000 feet. 

Mimulus luteus. Monkey flower. 

or moschatus. 

Corydalis Scouleri. 3,000 ft., forest, deep shade. 

Arnica amplezicaulis. 

Trientalis Europea. 

Hosackia Purshiana(?) On ridge leading to second day. 

Lupinus sericeus. On ridge leading to fourth day’s camp above 
Ptarmigan. 

Arctostaphylus uva-urst.  ,, 3 

Erythronium grandiflorum. 

Campanula linifolia. 

Pyrola elliptica. 

The moss without fruit was a Hypnum apparently. 

The plant found at the highest point on the mountain is only repre- 
sented by a leaf, but is apparently a Gnaphalium. 

The true juniper, found higher than any other trees, was also only 
a twig, but appears to be Juniperus communis. 

There was also on the same card (collected by Mr. Bennett), along 
with a bit of Menziesia, a fragment of Cassiope tetragona, and a Poten- 
tilla. One Menziesia is marked as having purple flowers. It is appa- 
rently M. ferruginea, but there are no flowers. 

As for the species of Abies and Pinus, I found nothing in the parcel 
but a mass of leaves. Without cones I could only guess at the species. 
Still I have made out that high on the mountain are found, as on most 
mountains in N.W. America, Abies Pattoniana, and a Larix, probably 
L, Lyallii, in addition to the common country Coniferew lower down. 


ALPINE NOTES. 
Ascent or Ittimant.—The following extract is from ‘ Nature ’:—‘In 
our number of August 9 we briefly noticed the ascent made by M. 
Wiener of the mountain Illimani, one of the highest—if not the 
highest—of the Bolivian Andes, which forms a noble object from the 
city of La Paz, and was formerly reputed (on the authority of Mr. 
Pentland) to have an altitude of no less than 24,200 feet.* M. Wiener, 
however, makes its height only 20,112 feet, while Mr. Minchin, as we 


* Humboldt, however, gives 21,145 feet.—Ep. 
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have already observed, places its altitude at 21,224 feet. If the latter 
estimate be correct, M. Wiener has, we believe, not only made the 
highest ascent which has been made in the Andes, but has attained a 
greater altitude than has hitherto been reached on the earth out of 
Asia, and in Asia has only been beaten by Mr. Johnson, who some 
years ago got to a height of 22,300 feet in Cashmere. As the recorded 
ascents to the height of 21,000 feet are extremely few, we shall be glad 
to hear further particulars respecting M. Wiener’s exploit, and more 
especially whether he experienced much exhaustion through the rare- 
faction of the air. Practised mountaineers who have climbed to a 
height of 17,000 to 18,000 feet have been of opinion that even at such 
altitudes there is a very important and perceptible diminution of the 
bodily powers, and think it probable that the height of 25,000 or 
26,000 feet will be found to be about the limit which will ever be 
reached on foot, As a set-off to this opinion we may mention the facts 
that hunters in the Himalayas frequently pursue their game at heights 
exceeding 20,000 feet without experiencing any notable inconvenience 
from the low barometric pressure, and that natives living on the base 
of Demavend, near Teheran, often ascend to its summit to gather sul- 
phur from its crater without any great difficulty. The height of this 
mountain, there is reason to believe, also exceeds 20,000 feet, al- 
though it has never been accurately determined.* If, therefore, severe 
work can be done with impunity at such elevations, it seems not un- 
reasonable to suppose that much greater heights might be attained by 
men who had previously accustomed themselves to life at high alti- 
tudes. Aéronauts, anyhow, have proved that life can exist at 30,000 
feet above the level of the sea, and that at 25,000 feet and upwards 
one may positively be comfortable if sufficiently warmly clad. That 
such is the case is sufficiently remarkable, for “ travellers in the air” 
have to sustain incomparably more rapid variations of pressure and 
temperature than mountain-climbers. Mr. Glaisher, on his memorable 
ascent on September 5, 1862, left the earth at 1 p.m., and in less than 
an hour shot up to a height of 30,000 feet. At starting, the tempera- 
ture of the air was 59 deg., and at its greatest altitude it was 61 deg. 
lower. Mountaineers experience no such extreme variations as these. 
They rarely ascend more rapidly than 1,000 feet per hour, never so 
much as 15,000 feet in a day, and become to some extent acclimatized 
as they progress upwards. On the whole we are inclined to think 
that man will not rest until he has at least attempted to reach the 
loftiest summits on the earth, though we will venture to assert that 
it will be long before anyone crushes down the snow on the summit of 
Mount Everest.’ 

Cima pi Narprsto (FResHrIeLp), or Cima pr VALLon (Austrian Go- 
VERNMENT Map).—On September 11, 1877, Messrs. R. Gaskell and M. 
Holzmann, with A. Lacedelli, of Cortina, as guide, made the first 


* Demavend.—Capt. Napier, under date Teheran, November 16, 1877, writes 
to Mr. Moore as follows:—‘I have been up Demayend again with a new baro- 
meter I brought out, and have reduced the height to 18,500 (or, exactly 18,493) 
feet.’ See Alpine Journal, No. 57, p. 261. 
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ascent of this peak. Ascending by anew cart-track the glen which 
opens into the Val Rendena at Giustino, they reached the Malga di 
Bandaloro in 1 hr. 20 min. from Pinzolo. Then turning in a S.E. di- 
rection and passing over the southern shoulder of the Palu di Mughi, 
they arrived at the head of the eastern branch of Val d’Algone. From 
here a snow-slope, descending through a deep cleft in the mountain, is 
conspicuous. Proceeding towards it, and ascending first over snow, 
afterwards over loose rocks, they arrived at the base of a precipitous 
cliff, lying directly under the summit. Thence the course lay to the 
E., alternately over easy rocks, debris, or some small snow-slopes (also 
visible from the head of Val d’Algone), until they approached the 
crest of the ridge. They then turned for } hr. towards S.W. to the 
foot of a steep couloir, up which they climbed in 20 min. to the top, 
about 9,700 feet., as measured by an aneroid. Time: 5 hrs. up, 3} 
hrs. down, exclusive of halts. The height of 2,930 metres (9,613 ft.) 
given to the peak in the Austrian map refers to a lower point in the 
ridge, lying a little more to the south. With reference to the nomen- 
clature of the peak, it was found that the name Cima di Navdis was 
applied by the herdsmen at the Malga to another summit rising to the 
Ii. of Valagola. 

Tue GabeLnorn.—On Monday, the 3rd September, Messrs. W. H. 
Davidson and T. W. Hartley, with Peter Rubi and Johann Jaun, 
ascended the Gabelhorn by a new route from Zermatt. Leaving the 
‘Monte Rosa’ at 2 a.m., they followed the usual path to the Triftjoch, 
up the right bank of the Triftbach, until they reached the top of the 
moraine dividing the Trift from the Gabelhorn glacier at 5.30. Here 
a halt was made for breakfast until 6.10. Crossing the Gabelhorn 
glacier, they made straight for a well-defined snow col, at the foot of 
the final peak, on the S.E. aréte (i.e. that running from the Ober to 
the Unter Gabelhorn, and separating the Arben from the Gabelhorn 
glacier). Here another halt of 80 min. was made (9.10—9.40), and 
from this point they followed the aréte, keeping either upon it or on 
its eastern face, but close to the actual ridge, until the lower of the two 
summits, distinctly seen from the route to the Triftjoch, was reached. A 
short snow ar¢éte brought the party to the foot of the final peak, the rocks 
forming which were steep but not difficult, and the top was reached at 
10.40. A very cold 20 mins. was spent in trying to find the customary 
bottle, but owing to the amount of snow on the rocks it was not forth- 
coming, and a small stone man was therefore made between two stones, 
in which a card was inserted bearing the names of the party. Leaving 
the top at 11, and following the same route as in the ascent, the glacier 
was reached at 12.15 and Zermatt at 3.50, the halts on the downward 
route occupying just an hour. From the moment of leaving the glacier, 
on the way up, until reaching it again a snowstorm and strong W.N.W. 
wind had been raging, which would have rendered the usual route by 
the eastern aréte, if not impossible, at least very diflicult. The rocks on 
the S.E. aréte, though steep, were not difficult (in one or two places 
absolutely easy), and the route has the advantage of being at least an 
hour shorter than that by which the ascent is usually made. Tor 
this statement (considering the weather) the time will vouch. From 
Zermatt to Zermatt 134 hours’ or 11 hours’ actual walking. 


aaa 
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Monte Rosa From THE ZumstTein SatreL.—Mr. G. W. Prothero 
writes to correct a statement in the last number of the ‘ Alpine Jour- 
nal,’ with regard to the ascent of Monte Rosa, from the Zumstein 
Sattel. On August 31, 1874, Messrs. Barlow and Prothero, with 
Carrel and Peter Taugwalder, reached the summit from the Zumstein 
Sattel by a route which must have been nearly identical with that of 
Messrs. Conway and Scriven. They seem, however, to have avoided 
most of the difficulties met with last year. Mr. Prothero says: ‘I 
should be sorry that so pleasant an expedition, and one which we both 
thought at the time little if at all harder than the ordinary route, 
should be considered difficult.’ 

DIABLERETS FROM THE CrEUX DE CHAMps.—Sir,—I observe that Mr. 
Gardiner, at p. 270 of this volume of the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ states, with 
reference to this peak, that he is not aware whether his line of ascent (by 
the Creux de Champs and glacier between the Sex Rouge and highest 
point of the Diablerets) has been previously followed. Allow me to 
state that my party descended by this route on August 17, 1870. We 
(i.e. my aunt, the late Miss Brevoort, myself, and the faithful Tschin- 
gel), starting from Plan des es, had reached the summit by the Col de 
Pillon and the ravine between the Sex Rouge and Oldenhorn. On the 
way back our guide, a local man, Maurice Pichard by name, suggested 
a direct descent to the Creux de Champs, which we accordingly effected. 
Nothing at the time led me to imagine that this route was at all 
unusual or in any way novel ; and I was much surprised, several years 
later, to read in, I think, a number of the ‘ Echo des Alpes,’ that it had 
only been discovered in the previous year, 1869. As Mr. Gardiner re- 
marks, it is the obvious and most direct route. M. Studer’s way by 
the Rochers de Culand is both circuitous and apparently more difficult 
than either of the routes mentioned above. The shortest route of all 
is said to be from the chalets of Anzeindaz, near the Col de Cheville.— 
W. A. B. Coo.ipar. 

FAaLiine Stones on THE Scureckuorn.—The following may serve 
as a caution in ascents of this mountain. On August 13, as I was 
ascending the steep snow-slope just below the saddle, I cbserved a large 
stone, weighing, I should guess, about two hundredweight, descending 
exactly in our path. It struck the snow just in front of us, hit the 
leading guide, Peter Kaufmann, on the hip, tearing his clothes and in- 
flicting a bad wound; bounded on to the shoulders of my friend W. 
Downs, and then passed on, missing the next guide and myself. The 
two who were struck were knocked down, but the party was held up 
by the action of the second guide, Christian Iniibnit, who drove in his 
axe with great promptitude. Kaufmann’s hat was picked up in our 
descent, about 2,000 feet lower down. On our return, when within an 
hour of the new hut on the Schwarzegg, I had another narrow escape 
from a large stone. I shouted to Kaufmann, but too late, and he was 
again badly struck, so that it was with great pain and difficulty that he 
got back to the hut, and, the next morning, to Grindelwald. By the 
last accounts from Grindelwald he was still disabled, and it was feared 
would be so for the rest of the season.—G. W. STEVENS. 

Tur ‘Apter’ at GrInDELWALD.—Considering that Grindelwald is 
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the head-quarters of one of the most inviting districts in the Alps, it is 
remarkable how very few mountaineers were to be seen there last sea= 
son. I fancy that the deficiency is to be accounted for, in some mea- 
sure, by the high charges hitherto made at the principal hotel—the 
Adler. Its landlord is, apparently, of the same opinion as myself, for 
he has asked me to intimate to the Alpine Club that he intends to 
reduce his prices in favour of mountaineers. He is willing for the 
future to board and lodge members of the Club at 10 francs a day, 
and proposes to arrange two sets of provisions for mountain expedi- 
tions: one at the same price as hitherto, and another at a cheaper rate. 
He did not specify more particularly than this, but I am sure, from his 
evident earnestness, that he has at length arrived at the conclusion that 
his tariff has been too high. There is no hotel in the Alps which fur- 
nishes a better table or which supplies better provisions for the moun- 
tain knapsack than the Adler.*—F. T. Wrruerep. 

Personation.—It is desirable to warn travellers that there are two 
men at Grindelwald of the name of Peter Baumann, one the well- 
known guide of that name, the other a man quite without mountaineer- 
ing experience, who has been for some time in America. This caution 
is not unneeded, as the latter has during the past and present seasons 
succeeded in obtaining engagements by representing himself as ‘the 
guide ;’ and who, while endangering his employers by his incapacity, 
also injures the reputation of one of the best Oberland guides. 

TuirtMereE v. Mancuester.—Amidst the various rebukes, criticisms 
and snubbings to which mountaineers are now pretty well accustomed, 
the charge of indifference to the beauties of natural scenery has not been 
often brought. It may be a question whether we shall not appear to 
deserve it if, in our zeal for the Alps, we forget the claims of our 
own English mountain districts. 

What a howl would go up from our ranks if Vienna sought to turn 
the contents of the Traun See into Dreher’s vats, or Milan to raise the 
waters of Como in order to irrigate a larger extent of rice-fields! It 
is needless to multiply such horrible suggestions, and yet there is danger 
of a like atrocity being perpetrated within a day’s railway ride of Lon- 
don, if public attention be not timely aroused, and sufficient sympathy 
excited, and funds collected to enable the Thirlmere Defence Associa- 
tion to raise the issue fully and fairly before Parliament. 

Manchester wants water—not to satisfy her own existing or probable 
future requirements, which are already amply provided for, but that 
she may sell it at a profit to neighbouring towns and districts. To effect 
this object Thirlmere is to be bought up, and its level raised 40 ft. or 
more by means of an embankment, which is, forsooth, to be made quite 
lovely (!) by a scattering of boulders and planting of trees. The pre- 
sent banks of the lake are, of course, to be completely submerged during 
the rainy months, whilst during the dryer ones the water will shrink 


* Herr Bohren-Ritschard would do well to lower his charges generally, 
‘Pension’ prices do not, as a rule, affect mountaineers. It must be added that 
10 franes a day is very far above the average of Swiss pensions, unless vin ordinaire 
at table-d'héte and all extras are inecluded.—Eprror. 
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as low as, or possibly lower than, its present level, leaving bare a 
hideous foreshore of shingle, mud, sand, or bog. 

The Defence Committee have already stated their case fairly, fully 
and temperately in the pamphlet which they have issued, which ma 
be obtained (price 1d.) of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; whilst 
the eloquent pen of one at least of our members, Mr. Ruskin, has once 
and again indignantly denounced the national wrong in the pages of 
‘Wors Clavigera.’ Let us, too, come forward with hearty and active 
sympathy, and use, each of us, what influence he may possess to see at 
least that this thing shall not be done in a corner, nor until, first, the 
necessity for some fresh source of water supply for the distriet around 
Manchester, and, secondly, the impossibility of obtaining it elsewhere 
with reasonable facility and without undue expense, be clearly demon- 
strated. 

Contributions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, Mr. R. 
Somervell, Hazelthwaite, Windermere; or by Mr. F. F. Tuckett, 
Frenchay, near Bristol —F. F. T. 

A Correction.—In my recent paper on the Pointe de Sengies, I 
wrote, contrasting Aosta with Ponte in Val Soana, ‘ Aosta, as Mr. 
Freeman has remarked, might be any shabby Southern French town.’ 
The sentence was founded on my recollection of some passages in the 
last chapter of Mr. EH. A. Freeman’s charming book, ‘ Historical and 
Architectural Sketches,’ in which he refers to the aspect of Aosta streets. 

Mr. Freeman, I find, thinks that he has reason to complain of having 
been misquoted in having been made to speak of Aosta as like a Southern 
French town. 

I have to confess that I deliberately substituted ‘Southern French’ 
for ‘Burgundian.’ I wanted to assert, following Mr. Freeman, that 
Aosta has points in common with towns in the region between the 
Rhine, the Saone, and the Alps, now part of Southern France. Had I 
repeated the name of Burgundy I should have had to explain which of 
the various Burgundies, historical and geographical, was meant, and 
to show that there was no allusion to the Burgundy of to-day. It is 
perhaps natural for an historian to deal slightingly with the political 
geography of our own times. But the ordinary reader knows of little 
else, and I was writing for ordinary readers. I should be sorry, how- 
ever, to lead any historical student to believe that Mr. Freeman had 
omitted to improve an opportunity of making stones preach one of the 
admirable historical sermons which no one else enforces with so much 
vigour and rigour; and I therefore take the first opportunity of saying 
that the word he used was ‘ Burgundian.’—Epiror. 

Meeting AND Dinner or tue Atpine Cius in Liverroot.—On the 
24th of March last year a meeting and dinner of the Alpine Club was 
held in Liverpool at which twenty-two members were present. This 
dinner has been instituted in order to give those members who are 
unable to attend the London dinners an opportunity of meeting. Some 
very spirited and realistic water-colour paintings were exhibited by 
Mr. Cust. The next dinner will be held at the White Lion Hotel, 
Ambleside, Westmoreland, on Saturday, April 27. Members who 
intend to be present are requested to send their names, and those of 
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any friends they may wish to introduce, as early as they conveniently 
can, either to Hustace Hulton, Union Club, Manchester, or to Frede- 
rick Gardiner, 48 South Castle Street, Liverpool. The cost of the 
dinner will be one guinea. 


REVIEW. 
MONS. VIOLLET-LE-DUC ON MOUNTAIN ARCHITECTURE.* 


When a man who has earned high distinction in any special pursuit 
enters enthusiastically upon a new subject, though it may be only asa 
recreation, to which he can devote but a limited amount of time, we 
are certain, should he give the world the results of his researches, to 
find in them much that is interesting and something that is valuable. 
But neither can we be surprised if we find also a not inconsiderable 
amount of hasty generalisation, some mistakes, and some doubtful or 
erroneous conclusions. The work before us presents no exception to 
this rule. M. Viollet-le-Duc could touch nothing which he would not 
in some degree adorn and illustrate; but he also betrays not infrequently 
an imperfect knowledge of matters at the very root of his subject, and 
an inadequate study of the authors to whose works he refers. 

It is true that he has undertaken a somewhat ambitious task. A few 
summers spent in the neighbourhood of Chamonix have emboldened 
him to explain the origin and architecture of the Alps, how they have 
been built up, and how subsequently worn and wasted into their present 
forms. To the solution of this interesting problem the inquiries of 
many students of nature and science have been long directed ; important 
steps have been made in the investigation, and materials are being 
gradually collected from which a rapid development of our knowledge 
of the subject may be hoped for. But it is hardly fair of M. Viollet-le- 
Duc to class all lovers of the Alps who do not commit their immature 
conclusions to print and paper as mere sufferers from the climbing 
mania, indifferent to knowledge, and incapable of being impressed by 
the spectacle which surrounds them on those summits which they 
climb for climbing’s sake, and which they hurry down in order to climb 
some other peak on the morrow. 

In his original Introduction he even goes on to intimate that when 
such individuals, or those he supposes to be such, fall into crevasses, 
and there is an end of them, the circumstance is not one to be greatly 
regretted. M. Viollet-le-Duc had once himself the misfortune to fall 
inte a crevasse. As he was fortunately rescued after a sojourn of more 
than three hours, we may be allowed to rejoice that this incident gave 
him the opportunity of making some interesting observations of the 
forms assumed, on regelation, by the water which issued from minute 
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fissures of the blue ice in the walls of the crevasse. After describing 
certain of these forms the translator continues: ‘But, besides these 
infiltrations, some would proceed from the bottom upwards, like small 
lateral jets issuing under pressure. Then the regelation would take 
the form C. ‘This latter regelation in the air was most active, and 
would have considerable results. ‘To enable the water to maintain its 
liquid condition in the body of the glacier, and to freeze again in the 
open air ata temperature of 41° Fahr., this water must have been sub- 
jected to considerable pressure, and was enabled to freeze in the body of 
the glacier in consequence of the motion communicated to it by the 
pressure, or the effect of the pressure itself. Whence we may conclude 
that the glacier discharges from its mass a considerable quantity of 
water, and that it regulates this discharge by a more or less active rege- 
lation when the water ceases to be subjected to the pressure exerted by 
the expansion of the ice. The transparent zones, separated by nearly 
equal spaces, are beds in which the liquid circulates at various heights 
in scarcely perceptible tricklings, which are compelled to follow innu- 
merable capillary windings before finding an outlet.’ 

The passage above quoted is certainly an unfavourable specimen of 
Mr. Bucknall’s translation, which is generally accurate and perspicuous. 
Setting aside the evidently accidental substitution of was enabled for 
was unable (ne péit)—which, however, is rather a serious error—there is 
something very confused in the whole paragraph. The word in/iltrations 
is in the original, but seems most inaptly chosen to express the watery 
exudations of the glacier. And the passage also illustrates the tendency 
of the author to extend his conclusions further than is justified by the 
facts. That the pressure is exerted by the expansion of the ice in 
freezing is singularly at variance with the statement, itself true, that 
the pressure occasions partial liquefaction, and that regelation occurs, not 
in the body of the glacier, but in the open air; while the existence of 
the innumerable capillary windings is wholly imaginary. 

But M. Viollet-le-Duc—who commences his chapter on glaciers 
with the following statement: ‘The observations of such men as 
Charpentier, Tyndall, Faraday, Thomson, T’orbes, Agassiz, Desor, 
Dollfus, Charles Martens, and so many other distinguished savants, 
have rendered it impossible to entertain a doubt respecting the move- 
ment of the glaciers, or the principal causes that produce it’—has 
apparently learned little from the writings of the greater part of the 
authorities he mentions, and is content with the exploded theory of 
Charpentier, that ‘the glacier moves in consequence of the expansion of 
its mass under the influence of the regelation of the water that percolates 
it’ (p. 83). He advances, moreover, several other dogmas Tespecting 
the glaciers which are somewhat startling. He says that they ‘continue 
their advance without either hastening or slackening their course, what- 
ever the gradient’ (p. 143); that the stones which form the lateral 
moraines are brought to the sides and thrown off the surface in con- 
sequence of the differential motion of the central and lateral parts of 
the glacier, by which they ‘are more and more widely separated in the 
neighbourhood of the main axis, and ultimately range themselves on 
the margins’ (p. 145). In addition to this we are told that ‘in the 
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winter . . . the glaciers are stationary, and the alternations of frost 
and thaw do not occur at these altitudes; there is no regelation, con- 
sequently no expansion, and therefore no movement’ (p. 166). 

After reading these wild statements we are less surprised by the fol- 
lowing :—‘ The question of glacier movement is, in fact, far from having 
been thoroughly investigated. The adhesion of the ice to its rocky 
bed appears incontestable; but the regular and periodical advance 
of the glaciers in summer is no less so, The wearing of the beds in 
which the glaciers advance is a manifest fact. How can these two 
contradictory propositions be reconciled ?’ 

Or this speculation: —‘Since the movement of the glaciers is in direct 
proportion to their volume, if, at the present day, the Mer de Glace 
moves on an average ninety yards annually, we may calculate what was 
the rapidity of the glacial current that filled the valley of Chamonix to 
the height of 3,300 feet above the present level of that valley... . 
and which then presented an average section of 2,600,000 yards. The 
transverse section of the Mer de Glace at les Moulins being 190,000 
yards, that is, nearly fourteen times less, the speed of the Glacier de 
Chamonix might have been annually about 1,200 yards, or perhaps 
more; for observations have not, as yet, enabled us to determine the 
proportion of the speed of glaciers to their volume, or whether their 
propulsive force increases according to the ratio of their analogous 
sections or in the ratio of their cubes.’ 

Another fallacy adopted or invented by M. Viollet-le-Duc is to the 
effect that the condensation of the moisture invisibly contained in the 
air upon the surface of a glacier forms an important element of its 
growth (p. 54). So far is this from being the case, that a considerable 
diminution of the mass of a glacier is continually resulting from the 
evaporation which takes place from its surface. And it may constantly 
be noticed that no small amount of snow, which has fallen upon the ice 
of a glacier, will again disappear without melting; as may also be 
observed during a hard frost with regard to the snow which falls on 
lower regions. Indeed, so long as the air in contact with the ice re- 
mains clear, that is, charged with moisture below its point of saturation, 
so long must the process going on be muinly that of evaporation, not of 
condensation. 

With respect to the action of the glaciers upon the rocks our author’s 
views are necessarily more or less affected by his ideas upon the subject 
of glacier motion. He recognises, correctly enough, that the action of 
the glacier upon the ‘Thalweg,’ or bottom of the valley in which it 
moyes, is but small. But the supposition that the motion of the glacier 
is the result of expansion, and that its velocity must be propor- 
tionate, either in a direct or higher ratio, to the area of section, leads 
him into fatal errors. He concludes that the width of a glacier con- 
fined within two walls must be tending to increase, so that ‘the glacial 
current breaks away, as would a battering-ram, all the asperities of the 
walls, and thus effects a widening of its bed in the upper part, in 
increasing extent according as that section gives greater force to the 
frozen mass.’ He represents the primitive gl: icier as ‘acting upon a 
salient angle like aram. It removed it—tore it aw: ay to make room 
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for itself.’ How utterly unlike the actual operation of a glacier upon a 
salient angle this is may be seen near the foot of the Mer de Glace, 
opposite the Chapeau, where the Glacier des Bois lately turned such an 
angle (it hardly turns it now), and the ice may be inspected at its work, 
scoring and polishing the rock. But there is no rending or tearing, 
nothing at all resembling such an operation. Had there been, the rocky 
wall which now confines. the glacier, and over which it fell in avalanches 
not many years ago, would not now be in existence. 

M. Viollet-le-Duc, however, only follows the lead of greater physical 
and geological authorities, in attributing to glacial action a much larger 
share in the work of excavation of the rocks than we believe to be 
due to it. We believe that in this gigantic ‘navvy-work,’ the main part 
of the glaciers has been that of ‘leading’ and ‘tipping,’ not of ‘ getting’; 
that is, of transporting and depositing the blocks and gravel only, not of 
detaching them from the parent rock—grinding, indeed, no small 
portion of them to powder by the way—after they have been brought 
down from above by the tremendous force exerted by the freezing of 
water in their cracks and joints. For here, be it observed, there is a 
real alternation of frost and thaw, not a purely imaginary one, as in the 
body of a glacier. Day after day the rocks are heated by the sun, and 
the water from the melted snow flows into their crevices. Night after 
night that water is converted into ice, and morning after morning stones, 
and occasionally larger blocks, come rattling down the face of the pre- 
cipices. Beneath the surface of the glacier goes on a certain amount 
of grinding, scoring, and polishing, but upon the whole we do not 
hesitate to conclude that the action of the glacier is protective rather 
than destructive to the rocks it covers. 

Upon the general question of the origin of mountain forms M. 
Viollet-le-Duc has at least the merit of not advocating the extraordinary 
theory, that they have been originated entirely by aqueous and glacial 
erosion (but principally the latter) from a huge boss, or elevated mass, 
some hundred miles across, and raised to a general height somewhat 
exceeding that of the highest existing summits. But he seems to adopt 
the contrary idea, of supposing the elevatory forces to have produced 
forms nearly approaching to those now seen, and these to have been 
comparatively little modified by subsequent agencies. This hypothesis 
might, indeed, be thought to be supported by the small extent of mo- 
ranic deposit, compared with the spaces which must have been excavated 
upon the former supposition, But it rests upon an inaccurate con- 
ception of the mode in which the elevation has been produced. The 
forces in action have been mainly lateral and not vertical, producing 
extensive convolutions of the strata, and probably largely contributing 
to the rise of temperature which has metamorphosed or fused the lower 
strata, and converted into protogine, or slate, rocks which were origi- 
nally sedimentary. The inequalities so occasioned may reasonably be 
supposed to have already been considerable before the mass began to 
emerge from the level of the ocean, when the earliest and perhaps the 
most powerful erosive action began, long before the greater part of the 
present height was attained. Such operations, and not elevation and 
eruption only, may have produced, before the glacial epoch, something 
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like the forms supposed by M. Viollet-le-Duc to have preceded those at 
present seen; and, with some exceptions, the process of later changes 
is fairly indicated in the aecount he gives, and always admirably illus- 
trated. Indeed, the greatest merit of the book consists in the work of 
M. Viollet-le-Due’s skilful pencil. 

He has also some excellent chapters on the courses of the torrents 
and their deposits in the valleys, and concludes with one upon the 
influence of the labours of man on the distribution of watercourses. 
This portion of the work has less reference to our proper subject, and 
this consideration, and the length to which this notice has already ex- 
tended, must preclude us from quoting some good observations upon the 
mischievous effects of the removal of forests, and the beneficial results 
which would follow from judicious planting and the regulation of water- 
courses. 

We must not conclude without a reference to the author's careful 
and detailed map of Mont Blanc. M. Viollet-le-Duc’s map is, as to 
the general outline and the figured heights, a reproduction of that of 
Capt. Mieullet and the French Htat-Major, of which the central portion 
only was published, to this scale, in 1865. The details have been care- 
fully studied and re-drawn, and are artistically represented, and, we 
believe, generally accurate in the present map; though some portions 
—for example, the upper part of the Brenva Glacier—appear faulty, 
as in the map of Capt. Mieullet. An error of 4771 for 4471 métres 
in the height of Mont Maudit has been copied without correction ; 
and we may here notice that the same error was reproduced, in feet 
(15,653 for 14,669) in some early copies of the Alpine Club map. It 
is interesting to compare this map with that of 1865, with reference 
to the change that has taken place in the extent of the glaciers in the 
course of a few years. M. Viollet-le-Duc fully acknowledges his obli- 
gations to Capt. Mieullet and M. Bardin in the compilation of his map, 
but he does not seem to be aware how much the former and the French 
Staff were indebted for the correctness of their work in the higher 
regions to our zealous and industrious member, Mr. Adams-Reilly.—- 
R. C. N. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


The Annual General Meeting took place on December 18, Mr. 
Tincuuirr, President, in the chair. 

Messrs. EK. J. Layton, J. Baumann, C. J. Hall, J. Heelis, T. Jose. 
G. Yeld, F. O. Schuster, C. Haig, J. Nérot, and W. Ford were elected 
Members. 

The following gentlemen were elected as officers for the ensuing year, 
viz. President, Mr. C. BE. Marurws; Vice-Presidents, Mr. Douauas W. 
IFresurievp and the Rev. H. B. Grorce; Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. T. Dent, 
New Members of Committee, Messrs. W. A. B. Cootincr, W. EB. Davinson, 
and A. W. Moors. The other Members of Committee were re-elected. 

Mr. D. Presurietp, in proposing that Rule XII. be altered by the 
insertion, in the place of the words ‘list of literary contributions or 
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mountain expeditions,’ forming part of the first sentence, of the fol- 
lowing words: ‘list of mountain expeditions or a statement of the 
contributions to Alpine literature, science or art,’ explained that the 
object of the change was to bring the wording of the rule into exact 
agreement with the principle on which the Club was founded, and on 
which its Members had been constantly elected. The qualification 
which had always been required for membership was some substantial 
proof of love of the Alps, which might be given either in the shape of 
mountain ascents, or of contributions to Alpine literature, science, or 
art. He referred to the early candidates’ books, in which many of our 
present Members’ names are entered as passed in Committee on such 
qualifications as ‘ Alpine artist,’ ‘ Alpine botanist,’ ‘ Author of ———_.’ 
A recent Committee, however, had doubted whether, under the wording 
of the rule, they had power to pass an Alpine artist, and had applied to 
the Club to give them formally the power which had invariably been 
assumed and exercised by their predecessors. Mr. Freshfield ncw 
asked the Club to deliver the Committee from the absurd position of 
being able to propose a candidate for literary but not for artistic merit, 
and to confirm the alliance between painters and climbers, which had 
already borne so much good fruit in the advancement of Alpine art, 
and the promotion among our Members generally of an intelligent 
study and appreciation of mountain scenery. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. C, E. Mathews, and supported by 
the President. After some discussion, in which Mr. W. L. Jordan 
expressed his belief that the Club was meant and ought to be simply a 
confraternity of climbers, the motion was passed by more than the 
requisite two-thirds majority. 

Mr. Ecctes read a paper on the ascent of Mont Blane by the Brouil- 
lard and Fresnay Glaciers, which will be published in the next number. 

The annual Winter Dinner of the Alpine Club was held at Willis’s 
Rooms, on December 19, when about 170 Members and their friends 
sat down, Mr. Hinchliff, President, in the chair. Among the guests were 
Mr. Watson, late Secretary of Legation at Teheran, Mr. Ralston, and 
Professor Bryce. A large collection of Alpine paintings and drawings 
was shown. Among the artists represented were Mr. Barnard (views 
near Zermatt); Mons. Loppé (sunset seen from the top of Mont Blanc, 
showing the shadow of the mountain); Mr. Croft (the Breithorn, from 
the Riffel, a remarkable study of ice and snow slopes); Mr. Severn; 
Mr, A. Williams (the Cimon della Pala); and Mr. J. Gilbert. 


At a Committee Meeting held on January 22, to which all who had 
acted as collectors were invited, it was determined to distribute the 
‘Knubel Fund,’ now amounting to 9107. 17s. 3d., in the following 
manner :—l. T'o pay off the mortgages at present existing on the pro- 
perty of the deceased guides and their widows; and one on the pro- 
perty of the mother of the guides, who is still alive, amounting in all 
to 2921. 2. To give to each of the widows 40/., and to the mother 
201. 3. To divide the residue into six equal portions, and to invest a 
portion in the name of each of the children of the deceased guides, re- 
serving the income to the widow until the child shall have attained 
the age of eighteen. 
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Aw ASCENT OF Mont BLANC BY THE BROGLIA AND FRES- 
nay Guaciers. By J. Eccuies. Read before the Alpine 
Club, Dec. 18, 1877. 


T is singular that, notwithstanding their close proximity to 
a good mountaineering centre, the glaciers of the south- 
western end of Mont Blanc have been, compared with other 
parts of the chain, so neglected by Alpine climbers. Even the 
Brenva Glacier, to my mind the most beautiful of glaciers, is 
but rarely visited, while of the others further south-west, thé 
monotonous ice-canal of the Miage and the insignificant Glacier 
des Lancettes only are generally known. ‘The visitors to the 
Fresnay, Broglia, Allée Blanche, and Upper Trélatéte Glaciers 
may almost be counted on one’s fingers, yet they present fea- 
tures of more than usual interest. The splendid view of the 
west face of Mont Blane from the Aiguille de Trélatéte, to 
which attention has already been called by Mr. Reilly, is by 
far the most impressive of all its aspects, and can be obtained 
by the most moderate expenditure of walking and climbing 
requisite for the ascent of a peak of nearly 13,000 feet. 

The remarkable position of the F'resnay and Broglia Glaciers, 
right under the magnificent escarpment of Mont Blanc, and 
their wonderful combination of rock and ice scenery ought, one 
would think, to render them special objects of attraction ; yet I 
believe that prior to the attempt of Mr. Kennedy’s party in 
1874, only two expeditions had been made to the upper levels 
of the Broglia Glacier; the first by Mr. John Birkbeck, 
junior, in 1864, and asubsequent visit by Mr. Utterson-Kelso. 
Early in July, 1875, I passed over from Chamonix to Cour- 
mayeur by the Col de lAiguille du Plan, intending to spend a 
day or two in examining the final rocks of Mont Blane at the 
head of the Glacier de Broglia. I had then no intention of 
seriously attempting the ascent, for I was due at La Grave in 
a few days to join Mr. Middlemore, and I had previously 
arranged with him, if my reconnaissance of Mont Blane in this 
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direction gave me reasonable hope of success, to return with 
him to Courmayeur and try the ascent in earnest. 

Accordingly one day early in July (the exact date I have for- 
gotten), I started from M. Bertolini’s hotel about 10 a.m. with 
Michel Clement Payot, two porters, and a tent. This tent I 
purchased i in a weak moment in 1870, and have ever since re- 
garded it as a white elephant. In spite of Mr. Whymper’s 
experience and recommendation, I look on tents as useless in- 
cumbrances, at least for Alpine work. I have used mine just 
twice, and on the last occasion if the porter had quietly dropped 
his load into a deep crevasse, I am sure the relief to his back 
would have been far exceeded by that to my feelings. 

We ascended by the rocks and grass slopes immediately to 
the west of the end of the Fresnay Glacier ; then passing along 
the moraine on the Broglia side of the ridge, we got on to the 
glacier for a short time, and turning to the right ascended a 
éouloix in the rocks, reaching the oite overlooking the head of 
the little Glacier de Chatelet, which had been used by Mr. 
Marshall in the attempt which ended so sadly in 1874. 

Here we passed the night, and the next morning, starting at 
3 o’clock, and following the same route as that adopted by Mr. 
Kennedy, we reached the upper level of the Glacier de Broglia 
in about 2} hrs. It was not our intention after arriving at 
this point to follow Kennedy’s route further, but descending 
slightly on the left, to cross the glacier and make for the deep 
prominent cleft in the ridge separating the Broglia from the 
Miage Glacier, and then to try to find a passage up the rocks 
descending to the cleft whereby we might gain the south- 
westerly aréte of Mont Blanc de Courmayeur. ‘To reach the 
cleft was apparently not difficult, but the rocks above were 
clearly very formidable. ‘They descended to the cleft in 
smooth, almost vertical slabs, and examined through the glass 
from our present position presented no practicable breach. 
Nevertheless, thinking that closer inspection might reveal some 
weakness, we crossed. the head of the glacier and mounted to- 
wards the couloir descending from the cleft. We soon found 
that the descent of the couloir later in the day would in- 
volve serious risk both from avalanches and falling stones, and 
here we were too much under the rocks above to be able to 
form any opinion as to the existence of a passage up them; so 
about 8.0 we retraced our steps towards the ridge between ‘the 
Broglia and Fresnay Glaciers. 

This attempted line of ascent is, I have lately ascertained, 
the same as that of Mr. John Birkbeck in 1864, and both 
were frustrated by the same cause. About 9.30 we reached a 
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rocky spur descending west from the highest point in the ridge, 
which from the Broglia Glacier appears to be an isolated peak, 
but is connected by a col little lower than itself with the great 
escarpment of Mont Blanc. Here we halted for breakfast, 
and being right opposite the great rocky face, we examined it 
long and eagerly. On the lower part of the face, on the Brog- 
lia side of the dividing ridge, the rocks were smooth, descend- 
ing in huge, almost unbroken vertical planes; but about 800 
feet above there was a decided change in texture; the rock 
was much more broken and the face was furrowed by numerous 
parallel snow couloirs, some of which seemed to afford access 
to the main ridge not far to the south-west of the summit of 
Mont Blane de Courmayeur. Once above this belt of verti- 
cal rocks we thought the ascent would be possible, but Michel 
and I searched every cleft and joint with the glass in vain for 
a passage through the barrier. 

We then ascended the peak to look round the corner at the 
rocks descending to the Fresnay Glacier, but we derived no 
encouragement from this quarter; so about 11.30 we com- 
menced the descent to Courmayeur, convinced of the hopeless- 
ness of an attempt from this side of the mountain. 

We had assumed the impossibility of ascending by the great 
south-easterly aréte between the Mont Biane de Courmayeur 
and the Aiguille Blanche de Péteret—an error, as the sequel will 
show, and consequently did not examine with any care the ap- 
proaches to it from the upper basin of the Fresnay Glacier. 
That our assumption was natural will, [ think, be admitted by 
anyone who has examined it, as I had done, only from the 
direction of the Col du Géant, where its upper portion is so 
foreshortened as to appear almost vertical. 

In the autumn of the same year my vanished hopes revived 
in an unexpected manner, Whilst walking one day along the 
Strand I saw in a shop window a photograph of the south face 
of Mont Blanc, purporting to be taken from Mont Chetif, but 
in reality from some point west of the Cramont. 

The photograph showed part of the aréte nearly in profile ; 
and besides, the upper portion of a broad couloir descending 
from the aréte towards the Fresnay Glacier was clearly discern- 
ible. It was evident at once that we had much exaggerated 
the inclination of the aréte, and if there should be no unex- 
pected difficulties towards the base of the couloir, success was 
not yet out of the question; so I resolved to make one more 
trial on the first opportunity. 

In the summer of 1876 LT was again at Courmayeur, but the 
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weather was so bad that I had to leave without making an 
attempt. I endeavoured several times to get a view of the 
mountain from the Cramont, but without success. 

Last season I took up my quarters at Chamonix towards 
the end of June, hoping, before crossing over to Courmayeur, 
to accomplish several excursions which I had _ previously 
marked out. Alas! the hope was vain. The weather was so 
unmitigatedly wretched that little could be done. By a great 
Hee of good luck I succeeded in getting to the top of the 

Aiguille du Midi, but this was the only bright spot in a stay 
of more than a fortnight. An attempt on the Aicuille de 
Charmoz failed prematurely and ignominiously, and for the 
remainder of the time I was condemned to listen to the almost 
unceasing downpour of the rain, rendered even more depressing 
by the perpetual melancholy splash of M. Couttet’s fountain. 

At last on the morning of July 10, the previous evening 
having raised hopes of a change of weather, I found myself at 
an early hour on the Mer de Glace, with a vague intention of 
crossing to Courmayeur, but with no definite purpose as to the 
route to be adopted. This the weather soon settled for us, 
and in mist and rain we plodded along the familiar route to the 
Col du Géant. When some distance beyond the seracs the 
clouds suddenly cleared off, and, struck by a happy idea, I 
proposed to Michel that we should try anew pass between the 
Aiguille du Géant and the Aiguilles Marbrées. The sugges- 
tion was enthusiastically received both by him and his brother 
Alphonse, not only because the pass would be new, but, as 
Michel explained further on, also because by avoiding the Col 
du Géant the usual Chamonix tax of 2 franes per guide for 
that well-trodden old pass would be evaded ; so we altered our 
direction and soon arrived at the col. 

We found no difficulty in the descent over the Glacier de 
Rochefort, and in 3} hrs. from the col arrived at Courmayeur. 
I strongly recommend this col as an alternative route to that 
of the Col du Géant. The total time required is something 
less, and the view from the col to my mind much finer, while 
the descent over the Rochefort Glacier is certainly more inte- 
resting than that from the better known pass, although it is 
possible that late in the season the crevasses on the lower part 
of the glacier may occasion some little delay. The name Col 
de Rochefort will be appropriate to the new pass. 

At Courmayeur the same evil weather pursued us, and as it 
was evident that for several days at least we should not have a 
favourable chance for the ascent, we started on the afternoon 
of the next day for the Chalets de l Allée Blanche, and on July 
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12 passed over the Col de Trélatéte to St. Gervais, arriving 
af same evening at Chamonix in torrents of rain. 

In descending from the col on to the Glacier de Trélatéte, 
we ayoided all incidents of a sensational nature by turning 
to the left on reaching the formidable ice-fall, and descend- 
ing by the rocks at the side. The advantage of this vari- 
ation on the route previously taken will be clear from the 
fact that the descent from the col to the main glacier was 
effected in 1 hr. 22 min. of easy descent. Less time would 
have sufficed had there been any reason for haste. 

Still another week of bad weather at Chamonix, during 
which I made a second false start for the Aiguille de Char- 
moz, filled up our measure of bad luck ; but on the 19th 
matters began to mend, and the wind changed round to the 
north. We crossed to Courmayeur the next day, intending to 
remain there until we could attempt the ascent with ° some 
chance of success. For a week longer the weather was in a 
sulky mood, and the north and south winds hada daily conflict ; 
but at last the north got the best of it, and we decided to try 
our fortune on the 28th. 

In the meantime we had taken advantage of one morning 
less unfavourable than the rest to ascend the Cramont. For a 
couple of hours we had a capital view of the great aréte, and 
the longer I looked at it through M. Bertolini’s glass the more 
was I persuaded that it would present no insuperable difficul- 
ties if once we managed to get on to it. Michel was of the 
same opinion. But we were still no nearer solving the ques- 
tion as to the possibility of reaching it. The couloir men- 
tioned as recognisable in the photograph was still an un- 
known quantity; we could see the upper portion of it, which 
was broad enough and looked easy, but the lower part was 
still hidden, as was also the upper basin of the Fresnay 
Glacier. Michel was apprehensive that we might be pulled 
up by a ‘grande roture,’ encircling the glacier head and 
cutting us off from the couloir, but admitted the force of 
my reply, that the broader the couloir the greater the chance 
of finding a passage over the ‘ bergschrund.’ 

We started from Courmayeur at 3 A.M. on July 28. Our 
party consisted, besides myself, of Michel and Alphonse Payot, 
and two porters carrying a couple of sheepskins and rugs and 
sufficient provisions in case we should be obliged to pass more 
than one night on the glacier. We calculated on finding a 
gite as high as possible, and on dismissing the porters in time 
for them to get clear of the glacier before nightfall. 

Our route was nearly the same as on the previous attempt: 
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past the old gite near the Glacier de Chatelet, and across the 
western ridge which encloses its head, on to the Glacier de 
Broglia; then keeping well to the right along the slopes de- 
scending from the ridge which divides the Broglia and Fresnay 
Glaciers, and always parallel with it until we approached a 
well-marked snow col, from which we looked down on the 
Glacier de Fresnay below its highest ice-fall, if it is possible to 
distinguish one ice-fall from another in this wonderfully broken- 
up glacier. The ridge here is not so well marked on the 
Broglia side, and merges into a steepish snow-slope leading to 
the rocks of the peak from which two years before we had 
made our futile reconnaissance ; while on the Fresnay side the 
rocks descend almost sheer to the glacier at a great depth be- 
low. We ascended the slope and reached the rocks referred 
to at 2.15 P.M. 

We were now ata height of about 12,400 feet, being 100 to 
150 feet higher than the summit of the Aiguille de Péteret, 
and as the rocks seemed to be of a reasonably accommodating 
nature—one might almost call them luxurious, considering the 
out-of-the-way character of the locality—we decided on estab- 
lishing our night quarters here, and dismissed the porters. 

After spending half an hour in some engineering operations 
of an elementary but tolerably effective nature, with a view 
to render our gite more comfortable, the two guides started for 
the top of the peak, zigzageing by the steep snow-slope to the 
right, or north-east, with the double object of making good 
steps for the next morning, and, if possible, of obtaining a 
view of the couloir up which our route would lie beyond the 
Fresnay basin. They returned in about 1? hour with the 
cheeiful announcement that the couloir was quite practicable ; 
but as a set-off against such good news, and partly, as I sus- 
pected, as a corrective to my exuberant spirits, Michel 
indulged in some remarks of a discouraging tendency relative 
to the descent from our peak to the upper level of the Fresnay 
Glacier, and even ventured to hint the possible contingency of 
our not being able to reach the base of the couloir at all. 
Although at first my confidence was a little shaken by his 
gloomy prognostications, I quickly recovered, and began to 
treat his remarks in such a spirit of unaccustomed irreverence, 
not to say contempt, that he shortly subsided, and took refuge 
in a pipe, remarking finally that I would find out for myself 
in the morning how pleasant the descent would be. 

After supper, which, thanks to M. Bertolini, was of so 
luxurious a description as to cause me to regret the absence of 
a ‘menu,’ we had ample leisure oyer our pipes to enjoy the 
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wonderful prospect before turning in for the night. I will not 
inflict an inadequate attempt at its description. It will not, 
however, be out of place to call attention to a phenomenon we 
witnessed, one of a class which, though often heard of, and 
known to most of us by its effects, yet has rarely been seen 
by travellers in active operation. 

At Courmayeur I had heard several reports, none of them 
very precise, that something extraordinary was going on in the 
Val de Tignes, near St. Foi. One account was that a volcano 
had suddenly broken out in the valley ; others were to the 
effect that about a month before a considerable landslip had 
taken place, and that the village of St. Foi had been rendered 
uninhabitable by the frequent fall of masses of rock from a 
neighbouring mountain. These reports, as far as I could 
trace them, rested on the second-hand authority of some 
yoituriers who had passed over the Little St. Bernard, and not 
being able to obtain any direct or more precise information, I 
put them down as probable exaggerations on some slender 
substratum of fact. 

Little then did I expect such a sight as now met my eyes. 
A great dust cloud of varying density overhung the Val de 
Tignes. Of this the higher and lighter portion rose to a con- 
siderable height above “the mountains immediately bounding 
the valley, until, caught by a higher and swifter current of air, 
it was wafted right across the Rusitor Glacier, and beyond some 
miles down the Val d’Aosta. The Ruitor Glacier itself was at 
times partially obscured by the slowly passing clouds, while 
fresh and denser columns, rising quickly from the valley, bore 
witness to the spasmodic energy of the catastrophe which was 
going on out of our sight below. 

It: appears from the. statement of an eye-witness, published 
in the * Journal de Genéye’ afew days later, which is reprinted 
on page 450, that this mountain-fall had been in operation for 
nearly two months previously, and judging from the indica- 
tions we saw on this occasion, and also three days later, there 
could have been little, if any, mitigation of its intensity. 

The night was calm and even warm, and we all slept ‘soundly, 
I was the first to awake in the morning a little before 2 
o’clock, and to my horror found that the clouds had gathered 
round us, and snow was falling briskly. This was a cruel 
blow to our hopes of the evening “before. We waited shivering 
until 5 o'clock, hoping for the Telouds to clear off, and then, 
having breakfasted, the snow falling thicker than ever, we 
stowed our provisions and sheepskins safely in the rocks, and 
commenced a melancholy descent. When near the bottom of 
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the Fresnay Glacier the clouds broke a little, and there was a 
transient gleam of sunshine ; so we waited an hour in the vain 
hope of the weather clearing to such an extent as to warrant 
our return to the gite, but the rain came on afresh, and we 
continued our retreat to Courmayeur. 

We found the village en féte, but the fact that other people 
were enjoying themselves did not tend to alleviate our disap- 
pointment. We were somewhat consoled in the evening by 
the disappearance of the clouds, and by the wind changing 
back again to the north. We decided to start again next 
morning at 6 o’clock, and at 4 P.M. on July 30 we found 
ourselves once more at our sleeping place of two nights 
before. This time we had no reason to complain of unseason- 
able warmth. ‘The air, though still, was bitterly cold, and we 
were all glad when the hour arrived in the morning to prepare 
for a start. After a light breakfast we again stowed away our 
sheepskins, and leaving behind a bottle of wine, in case it 
should be necessary to pass another night on these rocks, we 
started at 2.55 a.m on July 31, andin an hour we reached the 
top of the little aiguille by the snow-slope on its south-east 
side which runs up almost to the summit. Here it was 
necessary to work along an almost horizontal short broken 
ar¢éte, and then down some rocks descending rapidly along the 
side of a steep couloir leading to the upper névé of the 
Fresnay Glacier. The descent from these rocks into the 
couloir was very ticklish work, and was the only real danger 
incurred in the whole expedition. Had we quitted the rocks 
for the couloir earlier, we should have avoided all risk, but the 
opportunity of shortening the step-cutting process necessary in 
the couloir was tempting. The side of “the couloir rising to 
the rocks on which we were was alarmingly steep, and was 
blue ice, and the rocks were covered with a glaze of ice, 
affording a most precarious hold for feet and hands, for until 
we arrived on the ice below it was impossible to cut proper 
steps, and, except here and there, we had to be content with 
chipping off the superficial coating on the rocks. Once fairly 
in the couloir all risk was over, ‘for although it was of great 
inclination, and the snow was very hard, yet the descent was 
now merely a question of ordinary care and plenty of step- 
cutting. Michel was bent on making up for the diminutive 
size of the steps higher up by cutting disproportionately big 
ones here, which, it “struck me, was a “work of gross superero- 
gation, seeing that further on we should have such a fine field 
for this branch of industry. 

On reaching the névé below we turned round to have a look 
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at our couloir. It might have been illusion, but at that time 
I thought it the most formidable bit of work I had ever done. 
Possibly the light—the couloir being then in deep shadow— 
had something to do with this impression. 

We now hastened with all speed over the uncrevassed upper 
basin of the glacier, and in 3 hours from our start arrived at 
the base of the great couloir descending from the long irre- 
gular aréte connecting Mont Blanc de Courmayeur with the 
Aiguille Blanche de Péteret, which had been the subject of so 
much previous speculation. This must not be confounded 
with another well-marked couloir right across the glacier and 
close to the Aiguille Blanche de Péteret, the head of which 
overlooks the Brenva Glacier. 

Here we halted 20 minutes for breakfast, just below the 
‘bergschrund,’ and after passing this we arrived at some easy 
broken-up rocks on the west of the couloir, up which our pro- 
gress was rapid; but this did not last long. We were obliged 
to exchange those pleasant rocks for the snow and hard ice of 
the couloir, and for the next 5 hours, with the exception of 
about 15 minutes of rock-climbing, every step had to be won 
with the ice-axe. 

At 8.5 we reached the aréte about half way between the 
Aiguille Blanche de Péteret and Mont Blane de Courmayeur ; 
and here at last we could see the whole of the route to be tra- 
versed as far as the latter mentioned summit. Barring acci- 
dent there was now no doubt as to our success, and we were 
all in high spirits. There was no particular difficulty—it was 
simply a question of time and hard work for the guides. My 
own modest share in the ascent was henceforth almost confined 
to placing my feet securely into the convenient steps made by 
the leader, and admiring the energy which he put into his 
work. We had struck the aréte at its easiest part. A few 
yards further on it narrowed, and the inclination increased 
rapidly, and except where two bosses of rock, one rather more 
than half way and the other immediately below the summit, 
broke its continuity, the ridge preserved an almost monotonous 
uniformity to the very top. Alphonse now came to the front, 
and had to keep this position as far as the first boss, about 24 
hours, for we were obliged to go along the crest of the aréte, 
which, although generally quite wide enough for one, was not 
sufficiently broad to allow us to change position on the rope. 
The fresh snow had nearly all been blown away from the top 
of the ridge, leaving a rounded surface of such texture and 
hardness that it was not easy to say whether it was ice or 
snow. It gave hard work to the leader, but good foothold to 
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those following in his steps. On either side below the ridge 
the work would have been much harder, and the risk not 
slight, as the slopes were blue ice with a thin covering of fresh 
snow. 

Our progress was painfully slow, and we were all suffering 
from intense thirst—the result of indulgence in M. Bertolini’s 
luxuries, so that on arriving at the first boss we were glad to 
halt five minutes, and find temporary relief in the wine-can, for 
water there was none. 

We pushed on as fast as possible to the second boss, which 
we reached at 11.20, and in twenty minutes more gained the 
summit of Mont Blanc de Courmayeur, getting through the 
cornice with very little trouble. A few minutes’ rest was not 
ungrateful, and although the ascent was not yet completed, we 
anticipated success over a quiet pipe all round, Hard work 
was now finished, and the remainder of the ascent was merely 
an easy stroll over the lightning-struck pinnacles of the Cour- 
mayeur summit, then down into a slight depression in the snow 
field, and finally up the very gently inclined slope to the true 
summit, on which we stood at 12.35 p.m. 

Tere feelings of self-congratulation gave place for the moment 
to those of a totally different character. On former occasions 
I had been fortunate enough to find the mountain in its normal 
condition of unsullied whiteness. Now instead of purity I 
found grievous defilement. Three separate parties, with a 
multitude of guides and porters, had already preceeded us on 
the summit, and had left its surface widely strewn with the 
nauseous relics of their repast. The tracks also of nearly 
twenty pair of feet did not add a charm to mountain solitude ; 
so to escape from these, and fouler abominations, we de- 
scended a little on the Miage side, where I meditated on the 
possible necessity of the Mont Blane range being placed under 
sanitary inspection at some time not far distant. 

After a rest of 25 minutes we quitted the summit at 1 P.M., 
and, descending by the Bosses, arrived at Chamonix at 4.40, 
Thus from our sleeping place the expedition had cost us a 
little over 124 hours of actual walking, much less than our 
most sanguine estimate. That the work, however, had been 
unusually severe for the guides will be clear from the fact that 
we had no less than 6} hours of step-cutting between our gite 
and the Courmayeur summit. 

Both guides behaved admirably throughout. Of Michel it 
is unnecessar y to add any recommendation ; ; but as Alphonse 
is a guide of little more than a year’s standing, I have special 
pleasure in calling attention to one of the rare exceptions in 
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his district. Both in this and in other excursions with me he 
has proved himself to possess capabilities of the highest order, 
and it will not be long before he attains a position in the front 
rank of guides. 


Tur WEISSHORN FROM THE SCHALLENBERG GLACIER. 
By J. W. Harriey. Read before the Alpine Club, 
February 5, 1878. 


IP\HLE possibility of ascending the Weisshorn from the 

Schallenjoch had long been a disputed point between 
Davidson and myself. He was inclined to see no difficulties 
whatever, while I, though believing in the practicability of the 
climb, thought it could not be managed in one day from any 
reasonable camping place. When at Zermatt we stated our 
zase to Hoare, and his vote being in favour of trying the 
expedition, we got him to join us, and decided to start as soon 
as the weather would permit. 

Hoare’s guide, Von Bergen, had succumbed to a sufficiently 
serious illness of the chest and lungs to place all hope of his 
being able to accompany us out of the question. I believe this 
illness was caused by the yery rapid pace at which he was 
brought over the Matterhorn a few days previously ; and so 
serious did it prove that a settled frown of puzzled incredulity 
appeared on the face of that hitherto unfailing leech, Peter 
Rubi, who spent the chief part of the day in wandering about 
the main street at Zermatt in Jaun’s slippers, and in company 
with a large jug of some yillanous concoction which he called 
tea, to my view easily accounting for the tardiness of Von 
Bergen’s recovery. We tried hard to induce a gentleman who 
had ‘designs on the Matterhorn to give us Moser ; ; but neither 
the persuasive eloquence of Hoare, nor the specious arguments 
of that rising counsel, Davidson, could prevail on this stony- 
hearted monster to part with him. We therefore engaged 
Pollinger for the expedition, and he, with Rubi and Jaun, 
made an almost perfect trio. 

On Tuesday afternoon, September 4, we drove down to 
Randa, laden with a brand new tent, which we had stolen out 
of the lumber-room at the Monte Rosa, and an innumerable 
supply of potted delicacies. On our way down we looked up 
at the Schallenjoch aréte of the Weisshorn, and I believe all 
thought we were on a fool’s errand, However, a particularly 
good dinner at the little Hotel Weisshorn induced our council 
to take a more cheerful view of things. Accordingly, a start 
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was planned for 6 o’clock next morning, but on being awakened 
at 5 we found the valley full of mist, and nothing visible at 
a greater distance than a few feet. However, it cleared up so 
rapidly that we did start at 9, and with hardly a cloud in the 
sky. A most imposing caravan we made. Hoare, with a 
clean pair of white flannels for the occasion, and Davidson with 
an irreproachable hat, which awoke at once the envy and 
despair of all beholders, for squash it as you would, and in any 
weather, yet next morning there it was looking as jaunty and 
with a brim more enticingly curled than ever; I, with the 
three guides, brought the number to six, and in addition we 
had two porters. One would have been quite sufticient, but 
as the last straw breaks the camel’s back, so Davidson’s yellow- 
backed novel necessitated a second porter. The first of them 
either was the village ‘bobby’ or had stolen his trousers; the 
other was remarkable chiefly for the extreme width of his blue 
inexpressibles and the incredible number of times he tried to 
break his nose on the donkey path before reaching the Schal- 
lenberg hut. 

We wandered up very slowly and with innumerable halts, 
at one of which I distinguished myself, while trying to split for 
firewood an old tree in the Hohlicht pigstyes, by driving my axe 
in so deeply that none of us could extricate it without Jaun’s 
assistance. We lunched at the Schallenberg hut, a proceeding 
which produced a considerable loss of appetite from the smell, 
and an opportunity for the blue-legzed porter to show off his 
acrobatic capabilities while bringing drinking water. There 
then was a debate where we were to sleep; we had hoped to 
have reached the Schallenhorn, and to have found there an 
cligible place, but owing to our late start this was out of the 
question. [veryone, of course, had his own pet spot, and 
finally we got under weigh with the understanding that we 
were to go as far as we could. The blue-legged porter took 
this to mean as short a distance as possible, and as soon as we 
had reached the lower end of the large moraine at the foot of 
the Schallenberg Glacier, he sat down, declaring that no more 
perfect or suitable spot could exist; an opinion with which we 
did not coincide, as there was no water within a quarter 
of a mile, and we all detested moraine-walking an hour 
before daybreak. Leaving, therefore, the two porters to 
lament the failure of their stratagem, we went on till we 
reached the glacier, and finding close to it on the moraine a 
spot sheltered from the wind and fairly level, we proceeded to 
make it still more comfortable with our axes, while Jaun and 
Pollinger went on to explore our route for the morning. This 
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was about 3 p.m. When they returned at 6 we had got the 
tent erected, had built a fireplace, and a wall of stones round 
the tent to keep out draughts. Davidson now produced his 
novel, but finding it too cold for reading, he made himself 
useful by cutting steps up a short slope of ice on to the glacier, 
saving us considerable time in the morning, 

Hoare was unanimously installed head eook, and right well 
did he perform his duties, producing firstly a soup, originally 
mock turtle, but which, by the addition of a tin of ‘ haricots 
verts,’ lemon and cognac, rivalled the productions of the Wind- 
ham. Then we had a course of mutton and cheese, after which 
some of the best curried chicken I ever ate, winding up with 
a dessert of raisins. Rubi, whose rugged old face and nautical 
roll had long before led Davidson to christen him ‘ the Bosun,’ 
looked with incredulity on our efforts to make punch, and 
with a long face declared the first cupful to be much too sweet, 
but managed, notwithstanding, to drink twice as much as anyone 
else. The usual tobacco was then consumed, after which we 
retired to the tent. Now this tent was originally built to hold 
five. We forthwith didasum that would have cost us a flogging 
at school as being contrary to all arithmetic—we made eight 
go into five. Hoare, having a luxurious sleeping-bag, went 
to one end. Davidson, enveloped in blankets, came next. IJ, 
with my usual modesty, having taken the canyas-bag in which 
the tent was carried up, lay third. I could not tell the posi- 
tions of the others, but should judge from the hardness of my 
next neighbour and his snoring capabilities that it was Rubi. 
We managed to get seven in with a good deal of squeezing, 
but the eighth seemed an impossibility. However, he lay 
down on the top of two others, and by dint of a great amount 
of rolling wedged himself in. The hardness of that moraine 
was something awful, the cold too was intense; but even if I 
could have overcome these obstructions to sleep, Davidson 
persisted in shivering to such an extent, and insisted every 
half minute that I should pull the blankets over his head, that 
I had absolutely no chance of getting a wink. 

At 5.20 next morning (Thursday, September 6) we started 
just as it was light. We at once got on the glacier, and, 
thanks to the guides’ explorations on the previous day, threaded 
the rather intricate crevasses quickly. We made in the first 
place for a spur of the Schallenhorn, along which we kept for 
a short time, then winding among the chasms, returned to 
the Weisshorn side of the glacier. At 7.55, after cutting up a 
steepish slope, we had breakfast close under the final schrund 
and almost directly beneath the peak of the mountain. I must 
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explain the reason why we were breakfasting at this spot 
instead of on the Schailenjoch. We had some time before dis- 
covered that the enormous and sharp teeth on the lower part 
of the aréte, if they did not render the ascent from the Joch 
absolutely impossible, would, at all events, have taken the best 
part of a week to circumvent ; and the only apparent means of 
getting to the top at all by this aréte was to strike it at a point 
about two-thirds of its height, beyond the largest teeth, and 
follow it thence to the summit. Accordingly we looked about 
for a way up to this point, and were some time before we 
found one. The whole of the face appeared excessively smooth 
and steep. It was, however, seamed perpendicularly with a 
few couloirs between which were, of course, corresponding 
ridges, and these ridges alone afforded the slightest chance of 
aroute. Having got out the race glasses, and each had a long 
gaze, we determined that only one of them, that on the left of the 
largest couloir, gave even problematical hopes of success, and 
to reach this we should twice have to cross the foot of the 
aforesaid couloir, down which stones were palpably in the 
habit of falling. It became a question of choosing this route 
or of giving up the expedition, and as it was still fairly early 
and no stones fell while we were at breakfast, we determined 
to try it. 

I said ‘ while we were at breakfast,’ but to one of the party 
at least this must seem a ‘fagon de parler.” When the provi- 
sions were unpacked we were dismayed to find that all the 
potted delicacies we had saved from our table d’héte of the 
night before had been forgotten. Even the Schaffleish had 
been given to the Triigers and the ‘ menu,’ as enunciated by 
Jaun, consisted of ‘ Schinken, Wurst, Kiise, and Brod.’ 

At 8.35 o’clock we again got off; and here I should mention 
that as the party was thought to be too large for one rope, I 
was put under Jaun’s care while the other four climbed 
together. The larger party led, and when near the base of 
the couloir left us in ambush under the upper lip of a schrund 
to watch for stones and give them warning. Very few fell 
while they were gaining the ridge, but those few, I believe, 
made pretty good practice at Davidson and Hoare. When 
our turn came we got well across the base of the couloir, and 
were just turning to recross it on to the ridge when a warning 
shout from the others made us hide under a friendly rock while 
a perfect storm of stones of every size boomed and hissed over 
our heads. The lower part of the ridge was easy climbing, 
and at first we got up quickly. There was a general impres- 
sion among the members of our party, gathered from the 
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Alpine books we had read, that stones fell down the middle of 
a couloir, in some few instances bounding from side to side, 
still always confining themselves to the couloir. Either our 
impression was a mistaken one, or else the Weisshorn stones do 
not conform to the rules and regulations laid down for their 
euidance by the Alpine Club, for the first half hour’s climb 
was saved from tediousness by the frequency with which they 
ricochetted on to and off our path. In fact, they seemed to 
prefer going down the centre of our ridge to any other path. 
The climbing soon became much more difficult—indeed, from 
the time we got rid of the stones until we reached the summit 
we were hard at it, and guides and all declared that for sheer 
good climbing it was the finest thing they had done. At one 
place I asked Jaun if we should get up. ‘ We must,’ he said, 
pointing to a volley of stones in the couloir, ‘for we cannot go 
back.’ It would be tedious were I to attempt to describe the 
actual climb and the contortions and acrobatic feats we per- 
formed in reaching the aréte and in passing along it. How 
Davidson and Hoare went the whole day in the most perfect 
style and at a great pace, while Jaun and I worked all we knew 
to catch them, only to find, on surmounting some difficulty, 
that they were as far off as ever. How Jaun allowed me to 
climb on my own merits, and did not, like most guides, try to 
bring my waist within the present fashionable limits by an 
unnecessary use of the rope. How Rubi produced a vial of 
collodion * Tropfen,’ and insisted each half hour in taking a 
photograph of everyone’s stomach. How Pollinger led us 
with the most perfect judgment and skill, and Jaun never 
ceased smoking the whole day—of all this I could write much, 
but time forbids. 

We struck the aréte at 11.20, and towers became the order 
of the day. We had turned three with much difficulty—some 
on the Zinal, some on the Schallenberg side—when an appa- 
rently insurmountable one, the last on the aréte, and within a 
few feet of the summit, seemed likely to baulk our efforts just 
as victory was almost won. It did not improve on close 
acquaintance ; to pass on either side was impossible, and the 
way over looked little better. However, the latter was the 
best of the three alternative routes; so after many objurations, 
and at the price of much skin and damage to knickerbockers, 
we scrambled across, and almost immediately after stood on 
the summit of the Weisshorn. This was at 1.35; the climb 
from the breakfast place to the top having taken us just 5 
hours, including some short halts. The weather in the ascent 
had been all we could have wished—in fact, it was one of the 
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few days during the year on which such a lengthened expedition 
would have been possible; but no sooner were we on the top than 
a strong cold wind began to blow, and on looking round we 
saw a mass of thick dark clouds rolling over the Furggengrat, 
between the Matterhorn and the Breithorn; and though things 
looked black on that side, we little thought of the fearful 
tragedy, perhaps at that very moment, being enacted on the 
Lyskamm. We spent a very pleasant hour in admiring the 
view and chaffing that unbeliever Hoare, who had bet us 
a dinner we should not get up. Jaun and I having joined on 
behind the others, we began to descend by the usual route at 
2.30, and were all much pleased by Pollinger’s capabilities as 
a guide upon snow as well as upon rock. The snow was very 
bad, and forced us from the aréte into the couloirs some 
distance before the usual point. Thanks to the cold wind we 
found no falling stones, but a good deal of snow on the rocks, 
and it was not till 6.30 that the rope was cast off after crossing 
the last glacier. 

As there was only some three-quarters of an hour’s daylight 
remaining we foolishly listened to the voice of the tempter 
Pollinger, who enticed us into following a route he declared to 
be shorter than the usual path; needless to say it proved much 
longer. It lay for the most part over a steep waste, nominally 
grass, but covered with a superfluity of large stones. Until it 
grew dark we got on very well, but then, having lit a folding 
lantern, our troubles began. An irrigation channel for a path 
was a luxury we met with only at wide intervals during the 
next hour, the time being chiefly spent in picking each other 
out of rhododendron bushes and holes. Added to this, Hoare, 
who had chosen the post of vantage next the lantern, would 
earry his axe at the trail, and the person who followed, in 
endeavouring to get some slight amount of light, was con- 
tinually brought up by finding the axe-spike sticking into him 
in inconvenient places. 

At 8.15 we got into a path, and reached Randa at 9.15. We 
found there Josef Seiler, who had waited for us on his way up 
to Zermatt, and who offered us a lift in his carriage. We were 
all too tired, however, to accept, and asking the landlord to let 
us have anything that was ready at so late an hour, we went 
upstairs to take off our boots. On descending ten minutes 
later we found a hot dinner, coffee and liqueurs, awaiting us. 
The inestimable man had seen our lantern in the wood, and 
prepared a table d’héte rivalling the luxuries of the Monte 


Rosa. 
When we were on the mountain we paid some attention to 
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the various routes which are still likely to be tried, for although 
the ‘ Saturday Review’ may rave, as it did in a late number, 
I cannot believe that mountaineers will confine themselves 
exclusively to following old routes, or that the Alpine Club 
will cease to exist now those routes have become easy. ‘The 
ascent from the Schallenjoch along the whole aréte to the sum- 
mit we believe to be, if not quite impossible, at least too long 
for practical purposes, as there is a large number of very nasty 
teeth towards the lower end. The Zinal face looked to all of 
us hopeless, though one member of the club has still serious 
thoughts of it; while the northern aréte, could the Gendarme 
once be passed, must of course be easy. Mr. Walker’s descent 
by the buttress dividing the two portions of the Schallenberg 
Glacier must be a fine climb, and, I believe, free from danger 
except towards the lower end, when getting on to the glacier 
down a very narrow gully ; but this, perhaps, it might be possible 
to avoid. ‘There is one more attempted route, that of Mr. 
Mathews in 1860. It started from the Schallenberg Glacier, 
close to the buttress by which Mr. Walker descended, and led 
up an exceedingly steep snow couloir towards the eastern aréte, 
which, from the unstable state of the snow, was not quite 
reached, the party being in considerable danger during the 
descent. 

In conclusion I may say that anyone who can gain the ridge 
we followed before the stones are moving will not be disap- 
pointed of one of the most enjoyable pieces of rock climbing 
in the Alps. 


A Rat~roap Across THE ANnpdES. By G. R. Frrz-Roy 
Coxe, C.F. 


i these days of travelling by steam, when everyone goes 
everywhere, and when mountain peaks, for ages looked 
upon as inaccessible, are climbed one after the other by some in- 
defatigable member of the Alpine Club, perhaps some account 
of a ride across a most difficult and comparatively little known 
country may be read with interest. 

In 1878, I had an opportunity, through the courtesy 
of Mr. John Meiggs (brother to the late Mr. Henry Meiggs, 
railway contractor), of tracing the course of the beautiful river 
Rimac, in Peru, to its source, and also of ascending to the 
summit of perhaps the most beautiful chain of mountains in 
the world. 

The Rimac divides the city of Lima into two unequal 
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portions, which have for centuries been connected by a fine 
stone bridge 530 feet long, having six arches, and resembling 
in style the ‘Old Bridge’ at Chester. The larger and 
more important ‘ quartier’ lies on the south (or left) bank, 
reaching as far as the Oroya railroad; the smaller suburb of 
San Lazaro, north of the river, nestles at the foot of the granitic 
hills, which, overhanging the city on three sides, may partly 
account for its close damp climate. In the dry season, the 
river dwindles to numerous shallow channels, and the huge 
banks of boulders and sand which are then visible, show the 
varieties of material brought down by it in flood time. Above 
the old bridge, both banks are fringed with willow trees and 
shrubbery, which cause no little damage by obstructing the 
flow, when the stream is swollen by melted snow from the 
Andes. 

In company with an engineer officer belonging to the 
Peruvian Government, I left Lima on Monday, July 21st, 
1873, at 8 A.M., arriving at Surco, the then terminus of 
the railway, at 2 p.m. ‘This station is 56 miles from Callao, 
and 6,655 fect above sea level. We had passed the stations 
of Quiroz, Santa Clara, La Chosica, Boca Chacra, and San 
Bartolomé, the ‘ reversing station,’ the formation of the Que- 
brada* not admitting of the direct prolongation of the line. So 
far, the road generally follows the left bank of the Rimace, and is 
‘walled in’ on both sides by high thickets of cane, willow or 
reeds, excluding the breeze, and adding to the oppressive heat. 
The level plain behind Lima was, however, soon traversed, 
and we entered the Quebrada of Matuecanas, where the 
hillsides are grey and barren, and the low ground covered 
with sand or débris from the heights. In some places the 
lower slopes of the hills are seen to be terraced with stone 
walls, built by the provident Incas, who thus, wherever 
practicable, increased the area of cultivable ground. 

At San Pedro Mama, the two rivers, San Mateo and Santa 
Olaya, joi the Rimac, already swollen to a considerable size 
by a multitude of rivulets trickling down the sides of the 
Quebrada. At La Chosiea, a grand hotel (brought piecemeal 
from the United States) was erected, in the hope of attracting 
visitors from Lima to enjoy the delightful climate and lovely 
scenery at this height, 2,800 feet. Leaving the railway at 
Surco, we transferred ourselves and our baggage to mules, 
provided ourselves with a guide, and continued our journey, 
passing alone anarrow track on the left slope of the Quebrada ; 


* Literally ‘rent’ (in the mountain), the Spanish term for a gorge. 
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at one time contouring the hillside at a height of several 
hundred feet, and again descending to the valley, clambering 
over large boulders and the rough stony bed of a mountain 
torrent. At 6 P.M. we drew rein at Matucanas a picturesque 
mountain village 7,788 feet above sea level, consisting of a 
church and houses built of adobe, or sun-dried bricks, and 
thatched with straw. The population is about 300. A——, 
knowing the custom of the country, led the way at once to the 
governor’s house before he could have time to hear of our 
arrival, and hide, as he probably would, to avoid being called 
upon for a hospitality frequently ill requited. Luckily we 
found him standing at his own door, wrapped in a warm 
poncho, with straw hat closely pressed over his forehead. 
* Setior Gobernador,’ said A , ‘this gentleman and myself 
are travelling on-a government commission, and beg you to 
give us “posada” (lodging) for ourselves, and fodder for our 
mules.’ This appeal elicited a reply to the effect that ‘he 
regretted the inadequacy of his own house, but would do his 
best to accommodate us elsewhere.” We were then conducted 
to the village school, the tables and forms in which, the go- 
vernor observed, would serve admirably for couches. Our 
sleeping quarters being thus settled, if not to our own satis- 
faction, at least to that of the governor, we dined at an hotel 
kept by a French cook lately from California. If he continues 
to treat the railway workers as well as he regaled us that 
night, he certainly deserves by this time to have made good 
progress in that pursuit termed by the Americans ‘ making 
your pile.’ 

Rarly next morning we left Matucanas, the Quebrada 
soon becoming a narrow gorge with steep precipitous sides, 
rising to 1,000 feet or more. Here there is more ver- 
dure, and the country is prettier than the sunburnt slopes 
round Surco. Many streams pour through fissures in the 
rock into the river, where clumps of willow and masses of 
waterweed grow in profusion. Here and there the red thorn- 
apple clings to the steep declivities, besides a thousand 
rieties of Alpine plants and flowers. The native Indians 
make a drink called ‘tonga’ from this apple. It is powerfully 
narcotic, and they imagine that by its means they are brought 
into communication with departed spirits. We reached Tambo 
de Viso at 10 A.M., going at once to the house of the engineer 
in charge of the section, M. Van Brock, well known in the 
United States for his wide professional experience. From the 
balcony we observed the grading of the railroad on the opposite 
side of the river, Here the ascent is made by tracing the line 
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in the form of a Z on the hillside. The grading is commenced 
on the higher bar and continued along the diagonal, after 
which the lower bar is formed. In this way, the lower portion 
of the figure is not buried under the material thrown out 
of the higher. At each angle a spur of sufficient length 
enables the driver of the train to reverse its direction, by 
‘backing’ along the diagonal, to resume its onward course on 
the higher bar. Another instance of this zigzagging occurs 
between Tambo de Viso and San Mateo, which is necessary in 
order to keep the gradient within the limits of 4 in 100, the 
maximum considered workable. In this latitude the summit 
line of the Cordillera approaches nearer the sea-coast than in 
any other part of Peru, and from this pass of Antaragua, 
where the Rimac takes its rise, to Callao the distance is less 
than 90 miles. The fall being over 15,600 feet, it follows that 
the normal slope of the pass corresponds to a rise of 3} feet 
for every 100 feet in length. But nature has broken the 
incline by deep depressions and sudden risings, which neces- 
sarily affect the grading of the railroad, and in places where 
a deep valley occurs, the line is seen high on the hillside, 
contouring the slope, here sweeping round a hollow, there 
tunnelling through projecting ridges. The best erade was 
obtained by extending the line to 104 miles between Callao 
and the summit; this on the rough section of the Quebrada 
allowed an average gradient of 1 in 25 or 4 per cent., but in 
places this is increased to 5 per cent.* Some portions pre- 
sented unusual difficulties, both for the survey and location 
of the road bed. Beyond Tambo de Viso, the abrupt sides of 
the cliff offered no footing at all for either purpose, and the 
exact spot which the line should strike could only be reached 
by lowering men with ropes from above. <A foothold being 
cut in the rock- face, afforded holding for a wire cable which 
connected the workings with the bottom of the ravine where 
the workmen’s huts lay; the men were raised and lowered to 
their work in a swinging cage which travelled up and down 
the suspended wire. The workings are all in granite rock 
sparingly covered with earth, and “much eunpowder is daily 
consumed in blasting the rock. Porphyry, granite crossed 
with quartz veins, varieties of marble, slate, and in parts red 


* Peru is famous for possessing many steep railways. At places, 
the Iquique and La Moria Railway (described by me in the ‘ Journal 
of the Society of Arts,’ September 10, 1875) hasa rise of 5 per cent., 
or 1 in 20. The ‘Fairlie’ engine has done good service on that line as 
well as elsewhere. 
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and yellow sandstone, are packed together in irregular and 
uneven masses, twisted and distorted by volcanic ‘action, or 
broken and smoothed by floods. In places, a sheer height of 
1,000 feet rises from the bottom of the ravine with smooth 
unscalable sides; at other points the precipice is broken into 
uneven rock-strewn steps, to climb which risks both life and 
limb. These are some of the difficulties in the way of con- 
structing the railway through this broken country. The mule 
track between Tambo de Viso and San Mateo, a distance of only 
nine miles, is, on account of these obstacles, considered the most 
dangerous portion of the whole road, the mules having often 
to scramble over beds of boulders washed down by the stream, 
or jump from rock to rock at the bottom of the ravine. At 
places the track is interrupted by immense avalanches of 
rock blocking the way, and a climb of several hundred feet in 
zigzag fashion up the hillside must be performed by the per- 
severing surefooted animals. A mere shelf along the side 
of the precipice next serves as pathway, and frequently, in 
rounding projecting corners or a spur of the cliff, the rider 
experiences the unpleasant sensation of finding one leg sus- 
pended over a yawalng pr ecipice. To the novice in Cordillera 
travelling these ‘corners,’ as they are termed, are startling 
enough, the road being only visible for one or two feet ahead, 
but the mule goes straight on as if he intended walking calmly 
over the edge, till at ‘the angle he swerves suddenly round, 
with a sang-fr oid rarely shared by his rider. 

At 3 p.m. we reached San Mateo, the largest village in this 
‘ valley,’ 10,530 feet above the sea, Potatoes, ullucas, and 
maize and lucerne are grown here, more or less s successfully, 
It is the last town on this side the Cordillera, and lies just 
below the snow limit. Between San Mateo and Tarma, on the 
eastern slope, no provision or accommodation of any kind can 
be obtained at the few intervening Indian villages. We passed 
the night at the house of the railway superintendent, who lives 
here with his wife and another American lady. It was pleasant 
to find an orderly and well-regulated household in the heart of 
the Andes, and to talk over New York, its Central Park, and 
the doings of Broadway in the good old times, with men who 
knew them well. The household is composed of American 
engineers, and their assistants engaged on the railroad works. 

After leaving San Mateo the track enters a deep dark 
ravine, apparently formed by the splitting asunder of the 
mountain, the sides being as smooth and sharp as if cut with a 
knife. The black walls draw nearer as we climb higher, till 
they end ina fork, up which the pathway rises in steps for 
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some 200 fect. It is but a rough stone ladder, partly hewn 
out of the solid rock, partly formed by placing slabs of stone, 
and up it the mules mount, leaping from step to step like 
so many goats, first placing their forefeet on the ledge in 
front, often 3 feet high, then with a spring bringing their hind- 
feet to the same level, immediately attacking the next step in the 
like fashion, This ‘staircase’ is called‘ La Infernilla ’ (Hell), 
and from the many accidents occurring, the insecure footing 
being rendered doubly difficult by a heavy flood of water con- 
tinually pouring down the pathway, well merits the name. 

On reaching the top of this ladder the whole character of 
the scenery changes. The Quebrada, with its smooth walls, is 
succeeded by the round-shaped undulating hills of the Sierra, 
clothed with itchu grass. Two leagues beyond San Mateo 
we reach Chilka, a mere roadside halting-place for the Hamas 
and alpacas which carry wood and minerals from the interior 
to San Mateo. Here we rested with the captain of the station 
in charge of the mules, &c., belonging to the railroad. The 
thermometer stood at 55° at 6 p.M., and fell during the night 
to freezing-point, when we were glad to heap alpaca skins for 
warmth over the rugs we had brought with us. The only 
business of the place is housing and feeding the llamas, num- 
bers of which congregated round our sleeping quarters. Al- 
ways a lovely creature to view, easily managed and tamed, the 
llama is the stock beast of harden in the interior of Peru, 
and, together with its relations the alpaca, the huanaca, and 
vicuna, is exceedingly valuable for its wool. In a country so 
thinly wooded as the Western Cordillera, the llamas are, per- 
haps, equally valued by the natives for the fuel supplied by 
their ‘taquia’ or dung, the habit of these animals being 
always to deposit that Substance in the same place, so that 
huge mounds of taquia are found along their line of march. 
Mr. A. J. Duffield, the author of an interesting little book en- 
titled « Peru in the Guano Age, tells me (what he has not 
yet told the public) that he made an effort to introduce this 
animal into Australia. He collected a number at Suere, in Bo- 
livia, and shipped them at Cobija. But at this stage, misfor- 
tune in the shape of bad weather overtook the enterprise, and 
the ship being delayed on its voyage, great mortality ensued 
among the llamas. “Lhe failure here seems to have been the 
result of accident, and does not therefore preclude hopes of 
ultimate success, though it would be well to ascertain whether 
the animal would thrive deprived of his natural food, the itchu, 
or native grass, said to be peculiar to the Peruvian Cordillera. 
Mr. Duffield was engaged for four years in this undertaking, 
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and we may hope he will one day give publicity to his expe- 
rience, which cannot fail to be of areat and general interest, 
the wool of the vicuna family being of finer texture than that 
of any other species of sheep on the habitable globe. 

We rose early next day, and pricking on our mules, soon 
reached the Cordillera proper; this name being limited by 
most writers to the portion of the Andes which is perpetually 
covered with snow. Two miles beyond Chilka, we passed 
through a village of Indian huts called Acchahuari, which ap- 
peared to be deserted, except for two men sitting by a wall, 
chewing coca, which they mixed with lime held in small gourds 
—the rest of the inhabitants were probably working in the fields. 
This coca-chewing takes the place of the short pipe with our 
English labourer, and perhaps of the more palatable cigar 
with ourselves; the Indian, when resting or ruminating, has 
generally recourse to this narcotic, which is pleasant to the 
taste, and stimulating to the mind and body. 

A thin sheet of snow covered the ground, and perfect silence 
reigned at this elevation, undisturbed even by the bleat of a 
llama. Some plots of ground near the village were planted 
with maize and potatoes, and shallow acequias or water- courses 
served to irrigate the ground along the hill slopes. 

Beyond Acchahuari the valley spreads out into the shape of 
a bowl, closing at a distance of some three miles into the topmost 
ridge of the Cordillera. We reached the encampment on the 
top at 11 A.m., where we found a Mr. Toboa, a M.D., and a 
clerk in charge of the station. Here the height of the rail- 
way above sea level reached 15,645 feet; a tunnel was being 
pierced through the crown of the mountain, the construction of 
which was in this wise. First, a drift way was driven for a 
distance of 44 metres by handtooling, the workmen being ex- 
perienced miners receiving as pay 2°50 soles (about 10s.) per 
day. The total length of the tunnel is to be 1,800 feet, which at 
the time of our visit it was proposed to bore with diamond drills, 
set in motion by machinery worked by compressed air, ‘The 
plant had arrived, and, it was hoped, would soon be in ope- 
ration. 

The view from the Pass of Antaragua is disappointing, the 
hills around, limiting its extent, being themselves rounder 
and less picturesque in form than the broken and contorted 
peaks sometimes seen in a yoleanic country. The day was 
cloudy, and a chilling wind swept over the snow-covered land- 
scape. or some distance the pass is bare of vegetation, and 
travellers are said to hurry across without looking behind, re- 
luctant to spend more time than necessary in so forbidding and 
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uncongeniala spot. Added to this, most people suffer more or 
less from sorroche or veta, that is, mountain-sickness, caused, 
according to some, by the rarefaction of the air at such a height, 
by others attributed to the presence of minerals injurious to 
health ; an additional reason for hastening to leave the summit. 
One of our party was seized with sorroche immediately on 
arriving, and only recovered next day, when we had descended 
several hundred feet on our way to the coast. Within a stone’s 
throw to northward of our position, and a little below, were 
the eternal glaciers. We could see also the watershed of the 
country, with streams flowing east and west, the former falling 
into the Atlantic, the latter into the Pacific Ocean. ‘To the 
left in a hollow, overhung by the topmost ridge, a small lakelet 
contributed its waters to the Rimac; on the right, springs 
flowed out of the rock and trickled down the filles humble 
tributaries of the mighty Amazon. On the western slope the 
Rimac is fed by nine lakes at different elevations, varying from 
14,065 to 15,968 feet above sea level. Notwithstanding these 
great heights, the climate is mild, and the lakes are never 
frozen. ‘The amount of water calculated to be in each is set 
forth in the following table, also the head of water ;— 


Head, in feet. Sabla tse 
Pirhua  . 3 16.4 17,481,000 
Manca ‘ 34.45 36,022,000 
Tuachua . : 13.78 38,600,000 
Piuro : : 34.45 61,167,000 
Misa 5 : 16.40 21,683,000 
Huasca . : 21.82 190,421,000 
Carpa : 2 52.49 737,952,000 
Guisha . : 54.13 350,365,000 
Sacra : ; —_— 200,283,000 


The numerous traces of old channels along the course of 
the Rimae show clearly that in former times its waters must 
considerably have exceeded their present amount. Indeed, the 
large area of cultivable land, which the Incas obtained by ter- 
racing both sides of the Quebrada, much in the same way as 
the banks of the Rhine are terraced, could not have been fer- 
tilised by the present scanty supply of water, barely sufficient 
as it 1s for the present population of the valley, and for the 
estates near the capital. But in a volcanic district the whole 
face of the country may be changed in a day ; and shortly after 
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our return to Lima, this was exemplified by a landslip which 
occurred near the village of Matucanas, damming up the river, 
and spreading across the Quebrada, thus forming a new lake, 
a mile or so in diameter. It was a striking instance of sudden 
transformation in the natural features of the country. 

The idea of the Oroya railway originated in a bold, if not 
a very wise mind. It was no easy task to twist a metal thread 
across the rocky uneven face of the Andes; indeed it may 
be called an unprecedented feat of mountain engineering. 

It is not our purpose, however, in this paper to discuss the 
merits or utility of the Oroya railway. Suflice it to remark 
that the contract price of the line was about 5,000,000/., and 
its length being 136 miles gives 36,800/. as the rate per mile, 
a sum considerably higher than was expended on many of the 
most paying of English railways. The line goes from Lima 
to Oroya, which terminus is at present a mere village of Indian 
huts. Looking at the stupendous works, one cannot help 
wishing that the days of magic could return, and some fairy 
transport a flourishing town about the size of London, or even 
Lima, to this site. The best prospects for the undertaking 
lie in its use in transporting the silver ores of Cerro de Pasco 
and other mines along its course. But many miles of railway 
haye yet to be completed before the whistle of the locomotive 
can be heard at Oroya, and between that place and Cerro de 
Pasco a great district of rough, mountainous country inter- 
venes. Then an adit must be driven, and the mines will 
require to be well drained before their undoubted riches can be 
made available. Thus much work remains to be done before 
the great scheme can become an accomplished fact. In the 
meantime, it is to be hoped this railroad across the Andes may 
at least serve some local purposes. 
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A Contribution to the Hypsometry of Greece, based chiefly on the results of the 
French Survey embodied in the Carte deVBtat Major s5e55p) 1852, now 
out of print; being an appendix to ‘An Ascent of Taygetus’ in the 


November number of the Alpine Journal. 
Morea (PELOpONNESUS). 


By F. F. Tucxerr. 


Modern Name Ancient Name District Height Position 
Mt. Olonos . , Erymanthus Achaia 7,297 | NNW. of Psophis. 
5 : =A NNE. of Psophis, E. of 
Mt. Calliphoni . . 7 e 6,555 I{ Mt. Olea How) 
“ = NNE. of Psophis, SE. 
* Mt. Makhera . . -s é 6,165 { ant Gree 
* Peak S. of Makhzra A A 5,322 | N. of Psophis. 
: Fe z WNW. of Clitor, N. of 
*Mt.Zemol . . .» 7" n 5,010 Mt. Tartari. 2 
* Mt, Tartari. . . , z 4,682 | W. of Clitor. 
donk TR of Tet fN. of Calliphoni, NE. 
Peak ue of Tritea 3 “i 4,593 | “of Mtv Olonos, 
Mt. Voidia. . . Panachaieum a 6,322 | ESE. of Patras. 
M Pt . _ es . sssw. of Vostitza, W. 
Biwee » 5,840 |) of Mt. Ruskio, 
Mavron Oros , Chely dorea ” 5,771 pCa. N. of 
Mt. Barbas — % 5,292 | SW. of Vostitza. 
Mt. Ruskio. - — a 4,816 |S, of Vostitza. 
Peak N. of Kalavryta} — Cerynia, 1 3 5,2 S. of Mt. Pteri. 
» NE. Seat a - 2 i 4,455 | SE, of Mt. Ruskio. 
Peak S, of Vostitza . os 5 3,317 | N. of Mt. Ruskio, 
— Olenia - 2,497 | SW. of Phare. 
se ENE. of Pheneos 
Mt. Ziria, 1. W. Cyllene Arcadia | 7,789 (Phonia), WSW. of 
(ROR ite martn treme Sieyon. 

Mt. Ziria, 2. = Re 6,939 \N. of Lake Stymphalus. 
Deakin Set aeace s cr 
Chelmos eee. Aroania % 7,726 | { AY. EEE SSW. 

‘i N. Peak . ; 6,339 | SW. of Alge. 
; ee 5 teas At f W.of Pheneos(Phonia) 
Mt. Turtovana . Penteleia i 6,929 1 Shof Ghelmos: 
Hagios Ilias . . Ostracina 5 6,499 | W. of Mantineia. 
ep {N. of Pheneos, NE. of 
—_ Crathis ) 6,152 ‘ Chelmos. 
Apano Khrepa Mienalus Dp 6,066 | SSW. of Mantineia. 
"ry » 8. Peak 7 3 5,115 | SW. of Mantineia. 
fos ae bo . s ESE. of Clitor, SW. of 
Mt, Saita, W. Peak . Oryxis 5 5,948 { Phonia. 
y 
Mt. Karumbalo . Trachys ” 5,985 { ace ee 
Mt. Astras. Lampeia Fe 5,889 | W. of Psophis. 
Mt. A rmeniades ame Anchisia x 5,761 | N. of Mantineia, 
Peak N. of Neetzatt — A 5,407 | NNE. of Mantineia. 


INE 


* These are really 
Erymanthus, 


in Arcadia, 


but are included here as 


forming part of the mass of 
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Morera (Peroponnesus)—continued, 


Modern Name Ancient Name District Height | Position 


polis (Franco Thaumasion | Arcadia 5,400 | W. of Mt, Menalus. 


Vunijen > 3 
Ditto . . . . . ” ” 5,276 


Peak N.of ‘ranco} 


W. of Mt. Mienalus, 
N. of Franco Vuni. 


SANS of aid sf ~ 5,204, | W. of Mt. Meenalus, 
Mt.Rhudia , . . ” ” 5,092 | Ditto. : 
Mt. Klinitza,, . . Hypsus rF 5,079 | W. of Mt. Rhudia. 
Mt.Rhapuni,, . . Thaumasion Pa 5,072 | W. of Mt. Menalus. 

c S NW. of Ostraci N. 
Peak NE. of Herza . i \ 4,751 { of Mt: Miien 
Ditto (Mt. Vithula) . aay ne: ar 4,626 | NW. of Ostracina. 
D Be) ay Pie’ 5 4,491 | E. of Herwa, 

eat ty : a 

Ditto (Mt. Hag, Ilias) ss 4,475 | ENE. of Heres, NNE. 


|. of Khalasmeno Vuni. 
Hagios Petros. . . — oF 4,777 | ESE. of Psophis. 
Peak S. of Mar-) 


hae VaR s -- ip 4,757 | SSE. of Tegea. 
Mt. Diaphorti. mane et ¥ 4,659 | SE. of Andritzona. 
f SE. of Psophis and 
Mt. Lakomata . . =_ ” 4,159 ESK, of Mt. Hagios 
| Petros. 
Ditto, 2.SE. Peak . _— ” 4,193 | Ditto. Ditto. 
Mt. Palwo-Kastro . -= » 4,416 {NINES or ie 
: NNE. of Mt. Hag. 
Peak (nameless?) . — ” 4,419 \_ Ilias, N. of Langadia. 
Gop a Ay JW. of Tripolitza, NE. 
Mts Rbemisss . ox" " ate of Megalopolis. 
: - 4 J ESE. of Herma, SSW. 
Mt. Hag. Ilias . . ” mo88 \. of Khalasmeno Vuni. 
Marmaro Vuni . . _ 3 4,331 | SSE. of Tegea. 
Mt. Tzimberu. . . _ ” 4,108 | ESE of Megalopolis. 
Mt. Kastania. . .| Mt. Cnacalus > 4,095 | W. of Orchomenos, 
Peak near Hera. . -- F; 4,026 | NE. of Herma. 
Rigas eae |) 3,093 | ENE. of Tegea, 
Mt. Besitza (or Be-) : SSW. of Sicyon, ENE, of 
Ee yo a 6 df Typanos ie Bede L Mt. Gyllene, 
HagiosIlias . . . — ¥ 8,757 | SE. of Clitor, 
Ditto sate pees Apelatron +5 3,648 | E. of Lake Stymphalus. 
3 E. of Tegea, SW. of 
Hag. MWias. . . . “= 2 8,629 { Mt. Parthenium, 
Ditto tate “apes Elaion i 3,625 | SE. of Phigaleia. 
9 i ~ , | Jf. of Clitor, E. of Mt. 
Drako Vuni .. . as 8,517 |. sbakowa te: 
Hagios Constantinos = ” 8,488 | ENE. of Thelpusa. 
ances alse 7 JS. of Cyllene, SW. of 
Mo. SISDi028 faa Coeyette , SEC) \ Lake Stymphalus, 
9 
Site of Mantineia . — ” (1'9892) N, of Tripolitza, 
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Morea (PeLoponnesus)—continued. 


Modern Name 


Ancient Name 


Lake Zaraka . . 


Mt. Malevo ... 


Peak N. of Climax] 
BUG no aod 


DO” yoG aos 
Mt. Ktenia, . . . 
Xero Vuni. . . 
Megalo Vuni. . 


Mt. Gaurias . . 


Mt. Kheli (Hag. 
Tlias 
Peak (nameless 2) 


Mt. Trapezona . 
Mt. Sevetila . . 


Mt. Ortholithi 

Peak NE. of aca 
Didyma. . 
Mt. Tsernidolo ° 
Peak EK. Of 4; < 


Peak S. of Arachnzeus 


Mt. Velonidia. . . 

Mt. Martis . . 

Peak SE. of Hieron) 
of Aisculapius . f 

Methana acho | 
point), Mt. Che- 
Jona . « « 


Mt, Aderes. 

Mt. Darditza . 

Larissa (Citadel) of 
Argos. wee 


Mt, Paleo Vuni . 


Mt. Phuka. . 


Citadel. Floor of 
mosque. . . 
Peak SE. of Acro-]| 
corinthus . . J 


Peak W. of Psophis. 


Stymphalus 


Artemisium 


Carneates 


Arachnzeus 


Titthium 


Coryphon 


Methana 


Apesas 
Acrocorinthus 
Onleion 


District 


Arcadia 


Height 
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Position 


2,084 


3,904 
3,730 
3,655 
3,616 
3,540 
8,034 
3,438 
3,051 
2,920 
2,815 
2,661 
2,513 


f SW. of Sicyon, ESE. of 
Pheneos, SE. of Mt. 
l Cyllene. 
W. of Argos, E. of 
Manteneiaand Prinos 
Pass. 


SW. of Phiius. 


JSW. of Phlius, W. of 
‘UL Megalo Vuni. 
f Wsw. of Argos, S. of 
UL Artemisium. 
JN. of Artemisium and 
‘UL Prinos Pass. 
NW. of Argos, 
Phlius. 
ee of Phlius, NE. of 
Lake Stymphalus. 
W. of 


S. of 


of Argos, 
Sida us. 
WSW. of Mt. Sevetila. 
WNW. of Epidaurus. 
S WNW. of Prasiz, 1. of 
\ Parnon. 
SE, of Epidaurus. 


W. of Treezen. 

E. of Mycenze. 

W. of Port Sophiko. 
sN. of Vurlia Bay, E 
UL of Port Khaidari. 
WSW. of Epidaurus, 
NNE. of Mycene, 


SSW. of Epidaurus. 


N. of Trezen. 


WSW. of Treezen. 
fS. of Poros, NW. of 
UL Seylleum Prom. 


| W. of Mt. Maki 
Plagi, NNE. of Lu- 
traki. 
l NW. of Cleonze, WSW. 
\. of Acrocorinthus. 
SSW, of Corinth. 


WSW. of Cenchrev. 


Astras 


pw. of Mt. 
\L (Lampeia). 
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Modern Name 


Mt. Palzocastro . * 
Mt, Alvena 

Mt. Santameri  . 
Mt. Smerna . 

Mt. Hagios Ilias . 
Mt. Malevo . . 
Mi. Psart 3» 1; 


MM, Derkiee ve 
Mt. Mazaraki... . 


Mt. Kubenova 


Peak (nameless ?) } 
NE. of Sparta. f 

Peak (nameless ?) 
WSW. of Pont 
Kyparissi 

Mt. Madara ... 

Mt. Tsoka. . . 

Mt. Sandgia 


Hagios Nikolaus . 


Peak E. of Mt.) 
Mazaraki . . 
Mt. Kolokera . 
Peak (nameless ?) 
Hagios Ilias Minia- 
tika Pe. 
Mt. Kurkula . 
Mt. Krithina . 
Citadel of Mistra. 
Mt. Phaea . 0 
Ruinabove Thes tro] 
Sparta . . 
Makri Plagi 
Mt. Patera. . . 


Mt. Malevo . 


Mt. Sechi 3 
Mt. Tetrasi . . 
Mt. Hellenitza. 
Gomo Vuni_. 
Middle Peak (Mt. \ 
Hag. Varvara) . 
N. Peak (Mt. 
Psychro). . ff 
S. Peak (Mt. Hag. il 
Kyriaki . if 


Ancient Name 


Scollis 

Menthe 
fTaygetus 
L (Taleton) 

Parnon 


” 


Zarax 


Gerancia 
Tearius 


Nomia 


JEgaleon 


District 


Elis 


” 


” 


Laconia 


Megaris 


Messenia 


Height 


Position 


4,416 
4,009 
3,333 
2,533 
7,904 
6,355 
6,037 
4,898 
4,898 


4,316 
4,475 


4,252 


4,150 
4,026 
3,998 


3,803 
3,750 


3,678 
3,668 
3,527 


2,999 
2,602 
2,080 
2,047 


804 


4,495 
8,583 


5,269 
06 
5 
258 
,18 
4.003 
3,658 


3,497 


W. of Andritzena. 
W. of Mt. 
{ castro, NE. of Le- 
preum. 
NE. of Elis. 
SE. of Krestena (Scillus), 


SW. of Sparta, 


NNE. of Sparta. 

JSENE, of Sparta, SSE. 

of Mt. Malevo. 

B. of Sparta. 

ENE. of Mt. Berki. 

W. of Marathonisi, S. 

of Mt. Hag. Niko- 
laus. 


WNW. of Mt, Psari. 


NW. of Port Kyparissi. 
S. of Tegea. 
N. of Cape Matapan. 
WNW. of Marathonisi 
S. of Mt. Taleton. 


J N.of Epidaurus Limora 
and Monemyasin. 

WSW. of Phylace. 

JN. of Cape Matapan, 

|S. of Mt. Sandgia. 

W. of Mt. Kolokera, 

NW. of Cape Malea 

W. of Sparta. 

ESE, of Sparta. 


W. of Mogara. 
N. of Megara, 
NE. of Mt. Gomo and 
| Kalamata, NW. of 
Sparta, 
W. of Messene. 
SW. of Bassze. 
NE. of Mt. Vurkano. 
N. of Kalamata, 


NNE., of Pylos. 


Palzo- | 
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Morra (Prroponnesvs—continued. 


Modern Name 


Ancient Name 


Temple of Apollo, | 
Basse. qe ads 
Mt, Lykodimo . 


Mt. Vurkano. . 


Mt. Koumbes. . 
Mt. Hag. Dimitrios. 


THyameia 
Ithome 


Acritas 


CENTRAL AND 


District 


Messenia 


Height 


3,711 
3,140 
2,631 


2,119 
1,693 
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Position 


NE. of Phigaleia. 
E. of Pylos. 
E. of Messene (May- 
romati). 


WNW. of Mt. Lyko- 
dimo. 
N. of Acritas Prom, 


NORTHERN GREECE, 


Modern Name 


Ancient Name 


Mt. Pylora 


Gerako Vuni . 

Mt. Hag. Ilias 

Mt. Pietala. . 

Mt. Hypsili Kory-) 
min 5 6 opi 

Mt. Bumisto . . 


Mt. Bergandi . 


Mt. Matzuki . 


Mt. Verdussia, 1, 
Niu. Peak 
Mt. Verdussia, 
Central Peak 
Mt. Verdussia, 
W. Peak. 
Mt. Verdussia, 
NW. Peak . 
Mt. Verdussia, 
S. Peak . 
Mt. Velukhi, 
Central Peak 
Mt. Velukhi, 
W. Peak. . 
Mt. Velukhi, 3. 
IW. Peak. . . 
Mt. Velukhi, 4. 
SW. Peak . . 
Mt. Kaleacouda , 

Mt. Khelidon, 
Mt. Arapokephala 


i> GUS Dea cone Sie 
cy i ay 


Sgr 


Peak (nameless?) . 


‘Peak ENE. of Khe- 
lidon . « 


Othrys 


District 


Achaia- 
Phthiotis 


Acarnania 


Height 


6,100 
5,669 


5,558 


5,637 


6,903 
6,496 
6,322 


6,159 


6,142 


Position 


J NNE. of Thermopyli, 


NE. of Gulfof Lamia. 
WSW. of Mt, Pylora. 
SWNW. of Gerako 
L Vuni. 

JW Acarnania, N. of 
‘L Mitikos. 
{W Acarnania, ENE, of 
Mt. Pietala. 

W Acarnania, ESE. of 

Mt. Pietala. 

f{W Acarnania, NNE. of 
Mt. Pietala. 
W Aecarnania, W. of 

Mt. Pietala. 

JS. of Octa, W. of Mt. 


L Guiona. 

Ditto. Ditto. 
Ditto, Ditto. 
Ditto. Ditto. 
Ditto. Ditto. 


f At the head waters of 
the Spercheius. 


Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

S. of Typhrestus. 
SW. 3 


E. of Stratus. 
(SSE. of Mt. Mavrilos, 
‘LU NW, of Octa. 
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Modern Name 


Peak N. 
Trekuri . . 
Peak W.of Mt. Ara- | 
pokephala . . 
Peak SE. of Mt.) 
Kulupa, .. f 
Mt. Trekuri . . . 


Mt. Papadia . . 
Mt. Tritzovo . 


Mt. Ardini. . 


Mt. Kulupa .. . 
Vlokho Vuno, 1. N. | 


of Mt, 


Aen eg Be If 
Viokho Vuno, 2. 8.) 
Peak. . J 
Peak NNE. of Mt. | 
Kulupa. .. J 


Mt. Kinigu . . 
Peak E. of Mt. 
Arapokephala . 
Mt. Rigani. . 
Peak SW. of Ty- 
phrestus . 
Mt. Mavrelos, . 
Mt. Velukhovo . . 
Peak S. of Mt.) 
Papadia. . . f 


Mt. Klokova . . . 
Peak (nameless?) . 


. eh ea 


Mt. Petros. . 0 

Mt. Katsada . . . 

Mt. Gabrovo . 

Mt. Kunala 

Mt. Alinda. . . 

Mt. Alindai 

Mt, Ozea . . 

Mt. Elatea, 1. W. 1 
Fear, may a If 

Mt. Petro Geraki 7] 
2, I. Peak . f 


Mt. Mendeli 

Mts Bateran ccs 

Trelo Vuni, 1. S.) 
P eak . 


Trelo Vuni, 2, x{ 
Reskiars sme 

Mt. Armeni 

Megalo Vuno. . 

Mt. Beletsi 

Mavron Oros . 


Mt. Stravaeto (Sta- J 
vraeto?). . 


Ancient Name 


Taphiassus 


Parnes 
Cithzeron 
” 
Pentelicus 
Tearium (?) 


Ilymettus 


Tlymettus 
Minor (An- 


i 


hydrus) _ 


District Height Position 
Actolia 6,027 
> 5,981 
: 5,817 
5.696 |J W- of Corax and NW. 
” ia of Mt. Tritzovo. 
a 5,623 |S. of Mt. Trekuri. 
33 5,604 | W. of Corax. 
e W. of Corax and W. of 
” 5,587 Mt. Trekuri. 
PA 5,628 | NE. of Stratus, 
5.492 JSW. of Corax, E. of 
MD) 4 LL Mt. Tritzovo. 
5.489 |J SW. of Corax, SE. of 
7 ea Mt. Tritzovo. 
‘ 5,476 
> 5,335 | ENE, of Stratus. 
Me 5,312 
yy 4,839 | NNW, of Lepanto. 
iy 4,436 
A 4,396 | SE. of Typhrestus. 
- 4,085 |S. of Corax, 
he 3,940 
=- |fWSW. of  Lepanto 
Hy ByaTD L__(Naupactus). 
” 8,856 | ESE. of Xirakias. 
" 8,133 | N. of Mesolonghi. 
3 2,680 | INE. of Stratus, 
Ambracia | 6,856 | E. of Ambracia. 
re) 5,207 |S. of Mt. Gabrovyo. 
ay 5,059 | WSW. of a 
“fF 4,990 | SE. of Mt. Kunala. 
Attica 4,636 | N. of Athens. 
i 4,629 | SSW. of Platea, 
fS. of Erythre, N. of 
”, 8,366 Eleuthers. 
r1 3,642 | NE. of Athens, 
roq | JN. of Megara, SSW. of 
» 3,688 L_ Eleutherwe, 
ij 8,369 | ESE. of Athens, 
rr 2,388 | E. - 
f 3,068 | SSW. of Oropus. 
, 2,910 | NW, of Phyle. 
7; 2,759 | SSE. of Oropus, 
ty 2,559 | E. of Pentelicus, 
) 2,539 | 5. of Hymettus. 
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CryrraL AND Nortiiern Grrece—continued. 
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Modern Name Ancient Name District Height 
Mt. Maunia . . — Attica 2,583 
Mt. Keratea . - Paneum 7 2,136 
Mt. Trikeri . Cerata Fa 1,542 
Mt. Daphni Corydallus ‘ 1,536 
Mt. Hagios Giorgios Lycabettus . 919 
ACNE) 1. W. \ Helicon Beotia 5,738 
Paleo Vuni, 2. ESE. Vt 9 
awe on a) bays zr v sk: 
Mt. Zagora. . - + ” ” 5,019 
Mt. Klypa. . Messapium ¥ 3,363 
Mt. Korombili. _— y 2,986 
Mt. Hag. Mias Laphystium 45 2,940 
Mt. Sagmata . Hypaton ¥ 2,457 
Mt. Pelagia . : Ptoum ‘ 2,382 
Mt. Hag. Ilias . . — . 2,098 
— Teumessus . 2,014 
Mt. Phaga. . . Phicium - 1,860 
— Hadyleium a 1,782 
Thivi (school). 0 Thebee s 696 
a aa ah — Dolopia 7,113 
Mt. Tzurnato, 2.) ‘- s 

SW. Peak of a 7,008 
Mt. Bugikaki . Pindus . 7,074 
Peak (nameless ?) — * 6,995 
Mt. Pteri ‘ — > 6,716 
Peak (nameless?) \ z- 4 

W. Point J dd Cras 
Peak (nameless 2) ~ 5 

Ii, Point. uy 6,349 
Peak (ni ameless?) ) = , 

S. Point . y) 6,381 
Poak (nameless ?) _ i 6,637 
Peak E. of Mt. Ptori — 5 6,119 
Peak SE. of Mt. F 

Pteri . ; } = ? 5,768 
Mt. Vulgara . = yy) 5,443 
Mt. Ithamo aa * 4,948 
Peak (nameless ?) _ F 4,512 
Mt. Hagios Ilias. —- Doris 3,110 

“3 Port olf Locris Epic- z 
Mt. Saromata. . Callidromu: \ nemidia 4,508 
Mt. Spartia . . . — py 3,051 
Mt. Lykorheumata . _— - 3,041 
Peak (nameless ?) _ 7 8,038 
Mt. Tsuka. . — “$ 2.766 

: + f DHOCLIBN slag uR de 
Mt, Khlomo _— .| Opuntia | f 8,547 


Position 


fi. of Deceleia, S. of 
Mt. Beletsi. 

NW. of Laurium. 

W. of Eleusis. 

W. of Athens. 

NE. 7 


S. of Coroneia. 


Ditto. 


f ENE. of Paleo Vuni, 
WNW. of Thespiz. 

W. of Chalcis. 

fSSW. of  Thespiz, 
WSW. of Creusis. 

SE. of Lebadeia (Livadia) 

NE of Thebes. 

{ NNW. of Thebes, E. of 

UL Lake Copais. 

NNE. of Copaie Lake. 

E, of Thebes. 

WNW. of Thebes, 

N. of Cheeroneia, 


NNE. of Agrapha. 


fN. of Agraphaand NE. 

of Mt. Tzurnato. 
S. of Mt. Tzurnato. 
Ditto, 


SSE. of Mt. Bugikaki. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 
SE. Ditto. 


NW. of Typhrestus. 


SE. of Mt. Ithamo. 
ESE. of Mt. Bugikaki. 
ESE. of Mt. Alindai. 
NNW. of Mt. Geroleka. 


SSE. of Thermopyle. 


SSE. of Cnemides. 
NW. of Elateia. 
SW. of Cnemides, ESE. 
of Thronium, 
NNE. of Elateia. 


WSW. of Opus. 
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CrextraL AND NorTHERN GrEECE—continued. 


Modern Name 


Peak W. of Mt. 
Khlomo. . . 
Peak E. of ey 
Khlomo. . . 
Mt. Guiona, 1. N. 
Peak. . 4 
Mt. Guiona, 1%, N.) 
Peakirs, sais } 
Mt. Guiona, 2. Cen- 
tral Peak n } 
Mt. Guiona, 3. 8. 
(Realy e } 
Mt. Guiona, 4. s. 
Peak. . } 
Elata Vuni, 1. SW. 

Peake: 7s 
Elata Vuni, 2. SE, 1 
Pea ky.n jms 


Peake) fan ret ce 
Mt. Geroleka. . 


Elata Vuni, 3. su 


Mt. Trikorpho . . 


Peak S. of Mt.) 
Trikorpho . . f 


Mt. Kutsoros . 


Mt. Katavothra . 
MEN Oxiaee ar 
Peak ESE. of Mt. 1 
Oxia: tame if 
Peak 8S. of Mt.) 
Katavothra . J 


Mt.Gulina . . 


Mt. Ilias . . 

Peak NNW. of Lamia 

Mt. Lykeri, 1. FE.) 
Peak. . if 

Mt. Lykeri, 2. a) 
(Pena 

Peak NW. of Ww. 
Peak . 6 Af 


IME Varkoven ire 


Xero Vuni. 
Mt, Kiveri. . 


Mt. Kuvelo . . 
Mt. Sumali , 


VOL, VIII.—NO. 


Ancient Name 


rs 
\ 


Pyra (?) 
Octa (Bomi) 


Lycoreia (Par- 
nassus) 


” 


Cirphis (?) 


LX. 
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District Height Position 
Locris |] oe nae 
Opuntia » 2,280 | ESE. of Elateia. 
” 1,988 |S. of Opus. 
Locris f 
 Ozolis f 8,242 | NW. of Amphissa. 
3) 8,163 | SW. of Mt. Guiona. 
” 7,530 |S. Ditto. 
7 5,384 |S. of No. 2. 
~onqo | JS. of No. 3, NNW, of 
af 5,873 \L Galaxidi. 
+ 6,276 
5.945 J E. of Mt. Guiona, No. 4, 
1% 2 L  WSW. of Amphissa. 
5 4,944 | W. of Amphissa. 
Fs JSNW. of Parnassus, 
" 5,633 1" NNE. of Amphissa. 
Between Lepanto and 
7 5,092 Galaxidi, ENE. of 
Mt. Sergula, 
” 4,370 
JSDitto, ESE. of Mt. 
He a0 \ Trikorpho. 
Octaa 7,060 | W. of Heracleia. 
rf, 6,322 | W. of Mt. Katavothra, 
> 5,818 | NW. Peak. 
i 5,131 | SSW. of Heracleia. 
j NE. of Mt. Oxia, 
F 4,823 WNW. of Mt. Kata- 
} vothra. 
rr 4,216 | SSE. of Mt. Vulgara, 
” 3,760 
} Phocis 8,068 | W. of Daulis. 
Fy 7,989 | W. of Mt. Lycoreia. 
>; 5,820 
[ XW. of Mt. Lykeri, 
os 5,702 NE. of Corycian 
| Cave, 
A 5,128 | ESE. of Arachova. 
JN. of Bulis, W. of 
) 5,128 \ Helicon. 
~ | f E. of Ambrysus, N, of 
Wy) 4,305 L Styris. 
4,186 |S, of Arachova, 


ea 


= 
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CrentTrAL AND Nortuern Grerce—continued. 


Modern Name 


Mt. Megali Lutza 


Corycian Cave oa 


nassus) . 
Mt. Lukas . 
Mt. Xero Joannes 


| Ancient Name District Height 
— D 4,095 
_ Phocis 3,566? 
—_— Hi 3,186 
— Ny 2,539 


GREEK ISLANDS. 


Position 


NW. of Helicon, N. of 


Mt. Kiveri. 


J NNE. of Delphi, WNW. 


of Arachoya. 


J SW. of Panopeus, E. of 


Mt. Xero Vuni. 
SE. of Cirrha, 


(Principally based on the English Admiralty Charts.) 


Modern Name Ancient Name Island Height | Position 

Tag. Ilias . Panhellenium | Aegina 1,752 |S. of Island. 
Mt. Kritchelos _- Amorgos | 2,560 | NE. 5 
Whe Wha, | 4G — sy 2,175 | Centre ,, 
Mt. Korano , — FA 1,890 | SW. 3 
Mt. Kuvari — Andros 8,200 | Centre ,, 
Mt. Aranka . . . — FA 2,250 |S. * 
PERT SETS Ives) wean Enus Cephalonia} 5,315 | S. of Island. 
Peak 2 (Hagia) Se, 

Dynati). . . a » LONI EEL » 
Peak 3 (Mt. Pat: cant ‘ 

Xerakhia) . . _ . 3,501 | NE. of Argostoli. 
Peak 4 (Mt. 1. y ’ 

Kardakata). . f o 8,268 | NW. of Island. 
Highest Peak. . . — Cerigo 1,660 | E. 5 

” » « + »| Pelinneum Chios 4,157 |N. . 
Péaki2vcvemiek. + ut — A 3,150 | Centre ,, 
(RédkiSeceman vet ce — ys 1,583 |S. +7 
S. Salvador . . Istone Corfu 8,000?) NE. ; 
A Dirphe, or ae ~o- | J NE. of Chaleis, W. of 

Mt. Delphi. . Dirphys } Eubeea 5,725 |) Kumi. 
Xero Vuni. . . — 5 4,692 | SE. of Mt. Delphi. 
Mt. Hag. Ilias Oche 5 4,606 | NE. of Karysto. 
Miteskotint nests — 4,478 | ENE, of Xero Vuni, 
Mt. Pyxaria rugs — 5 4,436 | ESE. of Achmet Aga. 
Mt. Kandili, 1. S. wd, I s 

pie ah = 4 3,967 | SSW. Ditto. 
epee al i is - 2,920 |Ditto. Ditto. 
Peak (nameless ?) 

ESE. of Mt. — Fs 3,937 | NW. of Xero Vuni. 

Delphi . 
Genako Vuni. . . a Ay 3,927 | E. of Mt. Pyxaria. 
Mt. Olymbos, 1.) a0 mates 

NE. Peak i — i 3,848 | NE. of Eretria. 
Mt. Olymbos, 2.) wvaT6 . 

SW. Peak ‘ if a » 2,612 N. Ditto. 
Mayro Vuni oo — 3 3,681 | SW. of Kumi. 
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Greek Istanps—continued. 


Modern Name 


Peak (Xeron Oros) 
W. of Agia Anna 
Mt. Galtzades . . 
Mt. Balani. 5 


Peak (nameless?) 


Mt. Okhthonia . 
Mt. Hag. Ilias 
Mt. Kliosi . 

Mt. Lithada , 


Highest Peak. 

Péaki Zien 

Highest Peak (Hag. 1 
IEE OS oe SI 

Peak 2. 

Peak 3 , 

Peak 4 . 

Mt. Neritos 

Highest Peak. 


” 


Peak 2 ret 
Peak 3 (Mt. Phako) 
Mt. Ilias 


Penk 3° 

Peak 4 . 

Petrochori. . 

Peaks E. and SE. 1 
of Ordymnus, 1 f 

Peaks KE. and SE.) 


of Ordymnus, 2 f 
Peaks E. and SE.) 
of Ordymnus,3 f 
Peaks E. and SE. 
of Ordymnus, 4 ra 
Mt. Sr eaanND i 
mali?) . . Sf 
Highest Peak . 
Mt. Zia. * 
Mt. Koroni. 5 
Highest Peak. . 
Mt. Melissa 
Highest Peak . 


” ” 
Mayro Vuni 
Mt. Kerki. . . 
SNe re ere 
Mt. Fengari . . . 
Highest Peak . 


Ancient Name Island Height 
—_— 7 3,232 
Telethrius A) 3,186 
a, ” 2,907 

- Eubea 2,539 

— 53 2,503 

= ” 2,457 

a= ” 2,247 

= Be 2,221 
Belbina St. Giorgios) 1,080 
—- Hydrea 1,958 

i ” 1,719 

— Imbros 1,959 

= ” 1,878 

= ” 1,613 

_ 1 1,046 
Neriton Ithaca 2,648 
— Kalamos 2,448 

—_— Kheledromi| 1,500 
Hermzeum Lemnos 1,410 
—_ 5 1,129 

_— ” 1,106 
Olympus Lesbos 3,079 
Lepethymnus dy 2,752 
—- ) 2,425 
Ordymnus 9 1,780 
ee ” 1,439 

— a 2,154 

7. ” 1,918 

ey ” 1,509 

—- 35 1,235 

—_— Sta. Maura} 3,871 

_— Milos 2,588 

_- Mykoni 1,150 
Drios Naxos 8,290 
— 3 3,250 
Pramnus Nikaria 3,420 
_ y 3,890 

a Nio 2,410 
Marpessa Paros 2,530 
— Salamis 1,247 
Cerceteus Samos 4,725 
Ampelus 5) 3,730 
Saoce Samothraki} 5,248 
— Santorin 1,887 

— Seripho 1,686 

— Siphano 2,280 

— Skiatho 1,438 
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Position 


E. of Mt. Galtzades. 


S. of Xerochori. 
E. of Addepsos. 
W. of Mt. Olymbos, 

ENE. of Eretria. 

SSE. of Kumi. 

NW. of Hagia Anna. 

E. of Stoura. 

W. of A2depsos. 

Centre of Island. 


” ” 


Centre ,, 
N. 5 
NE. 5 
Ss. 


NW. of Vathy. 


Centre of Island. 

NW. 

W Centre of Island, 

8. of Island. 

Ss. re 

N. 

JS. of Island, SE. of 
Olympus (Mt. llias). 
NW. of Island. 


W Contre of Island, 


Siew, ¥ 
W. ii 
E. ” 
8. » 
N. » 
NE. ” 
SW. 


Centre of Island, 


W. bs 
Centre i 

” ” 
N. , 
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Modern Name Ancient Name Island Height Position 
Mt. Kokhila . — Skyros 2,565 |S. 5 
Mt. Olympos . — Ph 1,260 | N. ve 
Highest Peak . 5 — Syra 1,415 | NE. 3 
Highest Peak, 1) ; 
(Mt. Ipsari). . Jf > es: SES B ” 
Peak 2, NW. of e 
Mt. Ipsari : } _ Thasos 3,375 | N. of Island. 
Peak 3, N. of Mt.) 
pear ee nS — of 3,188 | NNE. 5) 
Peak 4, SE. of 
Mt. Ipsari. . } = u SAE oe 2 
Peak 5 . ‘ — x 2,386 | SW. ‘% 
Highest Peak . — Thermia 965 | Centre a 
Mt. Skhionea . Cyenias Tinos 2,340 | E - 
Mt. Kolembo . = 3 2,090 | W. % 
Mt. Hieri . -- Zante 2,480 | NW. m 
Mt. Skopo . Elatus - 1,300 | SE. 4 
Mt. Hag. Ilias — Zea 1,864 | Centre : 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Modern Name Ancient Name District Height Position 
Madara Vouna. i, cy fA EDI , 
Highest Peak . Leuka Ore Crete | (7.6502)! J W.. of Island, 
Mt. Psiloriti Ida » {| aren] y Contre, 
Mt. Lasethe . ; JEgeum ” 7,100 | BE. ‘> 
—_— Athos Macedonia} 6,349 
Keshish Dagh . |OlympusMysius| Mysia 6,000 | SE. of Broussa. 
Olympos ss Olympus Thessaly | 9,754 | N. of Thessaly. 
Mt. Kissovo . . Ossa s 6,407 | SE. of Olympus. 
Mavro Vuni Pelion 5) 5,310 {ae Ossa, ENE. of 
| Highest Peak. W. Ida Troad 5,750 | ESE. of Ilium. 
Second Peak. E.. . yy . 5,709 cS 
Peak N. of Smyrna . Sipylus -- 3,205 
? ii E. of Chios, W. of Gulf 
Boz Dagh . = = 3,900 of Smyrna. 
Mt. Attayaro . Atabyrium Rhodes { (4'5602) lw Centre of Island. 


P.S. 


Iam greatly indebted to the Rev. H. F. Tozer for most kindly and carefully 


examining the foregoing Table, and supplying me with numerous and important cor- 
rections, which add greatly to its accuracy and value, coming, as they do, from a scholar 
so distinguished for his minute acquaintance with Greek topography and geographical 


nomenclature. 


F. F, Tuckerr. 
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THE FATE OF THE FRENCH ALPINE CLUB AT 
GRENOBLE IN 1877. 


Early in August, 1877, large posters upon the walls at Aix les Bains, 
where I was staying, informed me that the ‘2° Congrés du Club 
Alpin Frangais,’ was to be celebrated with international fétes at Gre- 
noble on the 12th of the month. My French friends pressed me to 
go to it, and, though the fear of being the only member of the Alpine 
Club and consequently of having to make a speech, deterred me for 
some time, I finally gave in and was despatched under the friendly 
wing of M. Martin Franklin, the president of the Chambéry section. 

On arriving at the station of Grenoble, I found my worst fears 
realised. With the exception of our honorary member, Mr. Budden, 
who, as its president, was officially representing the Florence section of 
the Italian club, 1 was the only member of our club present. The 
authorities of the French club headed by their president, M. Adolphe 
Joanne, who as the author of the well-known guide books bearing his 
name, may well be considered the father of that taste for pedestrian 
excursions which is so rapidly developing itself in France, were as- 
sembled at the station to meet us, and on being introduced to them 
by my cicerone, I was at once formally invited to the dinner to be 
held in the evening, as representative of the Alpine Club, and de- 
xpatched under the convoy of a committee-man to a billet in the 
best hotel in company with Signor Isaia, secretary of the Italian Club. 

The programme for the day commenced with an official reception by 
the Maire at the Hotel de Ville, bands in the garden playing inter- 
national airs. At two o’clock, in the theatre, the first sitting of the 
Congress was held, the dinner was at six, and fireworks with an ‘em- 
brasement général’ of the forts which dominate the town, finished the 
day. 

Ik large riding school having been most Alpine-artistically decorated 
with flags, lamps, fir trees, rocks, and ‘ real water,’ there was more than 
sufficient room for the party of upwards of 320 to dine without crowd- 
ing, and with plenty of air. All the speeches made by the Frenchmen 
were read, whilst those of the foreign guests were delivered extempore. 

Whether it was that after-dinner speeches do not possess the true 
ring when read from a MS., or that by the time it came to the turn 
of the other foreigners, I had got through my attempt at returning 
thanks for the Alpine Club, I certainly found the later speeches the 
most inspiriting, the palm being carried off by Signor isaia, who 
profited by the presence of several generals and officers wearing the 
Italian medal, to give a ‘toast’ to those who had fought for Italian 
independence at Montebello, Palestro, Magenta, and Solferino. 

One Frenchman, however, M. Talbert, a retired professor at Paris, 
by his spirited address at the Congress and jovial speech at the sub- 
sequent dinner at Uriage, both extempore, more than atoned for the 
oratorical modesty of his countrymen. At the Congress, in the chat- 
tiest of styles, he gave an account of the reunions recently held at the 
Petit St. Bernard and at Gressonay, under the auspices of the Italian 
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Club, and communicated the chief results of the latter meeting. 
Ist. A resolution that in future there should be but one International 
Alpine Congress per annum, to be organised successively by the 
French, Italian, Swiss, and German Clubs, power being reserved to 
us to propose one in Scotland or elsewhere, if we thought fit. 2nd. 
That henceforth the Congress should be held in the mountains and 
not in a town, an exception being made, however, in favour of Paris, 
in 1878, on account of the Exhibition. 3rd. That further encourage- 
ment should be given to parties of schoolboys. 4th. An announce- 
ment that the Italian railways had accorded a reduction of thirty 
per cent. to members of the Italian Club travelling together in parties 
of twelve at least, and that they would probably grant this privilege 
to members of foreign clubs @ titre de réciprocité. 5th. The voting of 
a petition for postal and telegraphic service at Gressonay; and 6th. 
An unanimous resolution that at heights above 1,000 métres, men 
should only accord to each other the ‘ salut militaire,’ and that ladies 
only should be honoured by having the hat taken off to them, 

M. Paul Guillemin gave a short and pithy account of the efforts made 
by the section of Briangon towards opening up the Pelvoux district. 
Two years ago the country possessed two guides only, the one too old, 
the other fonder of his liquor than of the mountains. Now, about 
eighty men had been enrolled as guides and porters, provided with a 
‘livret’’ containing the authorised and accepted tariffs, and every possible 
encouragement to perfect themselves in their craft had been given them. 
The question of accommodation at the inns had been also dealt with, 
the advantages of cleanliness had been insisted on, and tariffs obtained 
from the innkeepers. Finally, seven refuges had been constructed, re- 
specting which more detailed information is to be found in the French 
‘ Bulletin Trimestriel’ for 1877, page 236. 

On the second day a very good exhibition of everything that an en- 
thusiastic mountaineer could possibly desire to have was opened. Mr. 
Adam Reilly’s folding lamp and an exceedingly light waterproof can- 
vass for tents, shown by Lafontaine of the Palais Royal, Paris, appeared 
to me the things most likely to be found practically useful. 

At 9 A.M., at the second sitting of the Congress, a lecture on the 
geology of the district was followed by a most interesting exhibition of 
views in the Dauphiné Alps, photographed by M. Duhamel, and shown 
by him by means of a lantern with an electric light. 

About 1 o’clock omnibuses started in all directions, carrying loads of 
Alpinistes bound for the six excursions set forth in the official pro- 
gramme, dinner at Uriage, on the following evening, being the rendez- 
vous for all. 

The most ambitious expedition was the ascent of the Belledonne 
(9,780 ft.), and for it forty-two ardent climbers started; from unfore- 
seen circumstances, I am afraid some of them did not enjoy themselves 
as much as they expected. But nothing could have been merrier than 
our party, thirty-seven in number, and boasting of the presence of three 
ladies. From the ‘Croix de Chanrousse’ (7,372 ft.) we enjoyed a 
splendid view, and little thought that the virgin Meije we then looked 
upon was to be successfully scaled two days later. ‘The organizers of 
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the excursion deserve the highest praise for the careful manner in 
which they had prepared all beforehand, and were consequently equal 
to every emergency. 

The dinner at Uriage was a much more jovial entertainment than the 
one at Grenoble, having less of an official character, and numberless 
subjects for good-natured chaff having occurred during our expeditions. 
Fireworks and a ball finished the evening, so that it was little short of 
2 a.m. when our omnibuses brought us into Grenoble, after a long (we 
had turned out of bed at 3 a.m.) but very pleasant day. 

The remainder of the week was planned out for more distant moun- 
tain ascents, but I returned quietly to Aix, visiting on the road the in- 
teresting monastery of the Grande Chartreuse. 

I will only add that nothing could have exceeded the attention and 
hospitality which I met with (no doubt as the representative of the 
club) from all the Alpinistes who took part in this pleasant gathering. 
It struck me as a pity, that where so much friendly feeling and desire 
to welcome Englishmen was evidently felt by all, we should not take 
more pains than we do to be represented at these meetings by a larger 
and more influential body of mountaineers. The processions and other 
carnival absurdities with which these fétes were at first accompanied, 
have been tabooed by the French club, and also, I believe, by the 
Italian, and the meetings have now become as sensible and business- 
like as they always have been lively and sociable. A. BH. 


ALPINE NOTES. 


Tue Marrernorn.—Ascents of this peak have become frequent, and 
are occasionally undertaken by persons strange to high mountains, 
and with no pretension to be climbers. It is therefore desirable to 
state plainly. to the public a fact well known to most mountaineers, 
that the Matterhorn varies more in difficulty and danger, according 
to the weather and the quantity of snow on the mountain, than any 
other peak in the Alps so often climbed. The rocks on the Zermatt 
side are easy enough in favourable moments. But when coated with 
snow or ice they become difficult even for a party consisting solely of 
trained mountaineers, and extremely dangerous to any party which 
includes a tiro. ‘There were some narrow escapes last season, which 
might easily have been fatal accidents, Any inexperienced tourist 
who may wish to ascend the peak in its dangerous state ought to 
ascend it unroped. With the right of travellers to dispose of their own 
lives we have no wish to interfere. But when their fate may involve 
that of good guides it becomes the business of the Alpine Club to 
remonstrate. 

It may be said guides should know how to take care of themselves 
and refuse such employment. It is difficult, however, for a guide to 
calculate beforehand his employer’s mountaineering capacity ; he is in- 
fluenced by the prospect of high pay, and he is further liable to be 
intimidated, should he insist on turning back, by ignorant taunts 
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or the very substantial threat of a ‘bad character’ being written 
in his book. This is by no means an imaginary danger. A short time 
ago a case was brougit under the Editor’s notice, in which some 
obscure tourist had made himself ridiculous by accusing of cowardice, 
in the pocket-book all guides are compelled by law to carry and 
produce, a well-known Valaisan guide. There are many young men 
to whom such an entry would not bea subject of amusement, as in 
this case, owing to the guide’s reputation, it happily was. 

ascent or Cotopax1.—The Hditor has received the following letter 
from Baron Max von Thielmann :— 


‘Guayaquil, January 26, 1878. 


‘Sir,—I am sorry to say that I have out-Elburzed you, having 
reached 6,015 métres = 19,735 feet above tide, on the north-west 
summit of Cotopaxi, eastern Cordillera of Ecuador, about 1° latitude 
south. But itis vain glory, for its ascent is not much more difficult 
than Primrose Hill. Fancy that I had my ‘“ peones” (they are not 
guides, for they had no idea whatever of the place) on ‘alpar- 
gatas,” a kind of cloth sandal, and without anything like an alpenstock. 
The whole thing is but an inclined snow, pretty steep (about 40°), but 
without the slightest difficulty or danger. So on leaving our encamp- 
ment (4,652 metres = 15,263 feet) at 3.50 a.m. we reached the sum- 
mit with the greatest ease at 9.45, January 15, 1878. It is the 
greatest height trodden upon, except in the Himilayas.* No sickness 
whatever, no headache, ravenous appetite but little to eat. From our 
point of view the Cordilleras of Ecuador offer less than I had ex- 
pected. Amongst their sixteen snow mountains there are only seven 
which can rank with their brethren in Switzerland ; the others have just 
a bit of névé and an occasional secondary glacier. Those seven are :— 

“A. Western Cordillera. 

‘1. Chimborazo, 6,310 métres = 20,703 feet, second to none in 
Switzerland, and equal to some of the rulers of Swanethia. This 
refers only to its northern side; the southern one is less picturesque. 

‘2. Carihuairazu, about 17,000 feet, bold crags. 

‘3, Iliniza, about 17,500 feet, two high peaks. 

‘B. Eastern Cordillera. 

‘4, Altar, wonderful group (about 17,500 feet) of the wildest rock- 
work, one of the grandest mountains I ever saw. 

“5. Cotopaxi, regular cone. 

‘6, Antisana, about 18,500 feet, a kind of Bltimlis-Alp. 

‘7. Cayambe, 19,200 feet, beautiful flat-roofed dome, of exquisite 
form, with enormous névés and glaciers. 

‘The limit of eternal snow is about 4,700 métres = 15,400 feet, so 
its extent is considerable only in the highest groups. With the excep- 
tion of Carihuairazu and Altar, the summits are more of the tame 
character, such as Mont Blanc. But Altar ranks in boldness with Ushba. 

‘The only one ascended of the above seven is Cotopaxi; but Chim- 


* The writer was not, it would seem, aware of the recent ascent of Illimani 
(see p. 397). 
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borazo and Cayambe are well worth a trial. They lose much in 
picturesqueness by being placed on high table lands (between 10-12,000 
feet), barren, dreary and sandy, worse than the worst of Armenia. 
Continuous slopes (unbroken) of more than 3-4,000 feet in height 
are rare. There is no comparison with Ararat, "which rises in an 
unbroken slope from 2,700 feet to 16,900 feet. “But wonderful is the 
transition from the table land into the hot lowlands with their 
luxuriant vegetation, with their enormous palm trees, their fern trees, 
and their bananas. But the travelling is very difficult, roads are far 
worse than anywhere in the Caucasus, and fevers very bad. 

‘In sum, such a trip as mine does not offer to the traveller as much 
reward as he might find in the Hast with less fatigue and cost. But I 
had pretty good luck during the four months I spent in the mountains 
of Colombia and Ecuador, and I feel quite satisfied. 

© Your obedient servant, 
‘M. Von THIELMANN, 


‘Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 


‘Struck by Licurninac.—Sir,—I venture to send you an account of 
an accident from lightning which happened to me last summer in the 
Alps, in case you may consider it of sufficient interest to be noted in 
the Alpine Journal. 

‘On August 17 last I left the Hochjoch Haus with Gabriel Spechten- 
hauser with the intention of ascending the Weisskugel at the head of 
the Oetzthal. The weather for the past week had been very changeable, 
but when we started at 3 A.M. it was fine and starlight. A German gentle- 
man with two guides and two others with two guides started at the same 
time. As long as the aid of a lantern was desirable w2 kept together, 
but as it grew light Gabriel and I gradually drew ahead. As day 
broke clouds began to gather, and when we halted for breakfast at 
6.10 A.M. they hung so heavy on the Weisskugel that after breakfast, 
instead of going straight on we diverged to the top of the rocks leading 
down towards Kurzras, with the intention of waiting a short time to 
see what the weather would do, and if it did not mend, of going down 
to Kurzras where a friend was awaiting me. 

‘ At these rocks we were overtaken by the single German gentleman 
with his guides, who had outstripped the other party. Before long the 
weather seemed to improve, the clouds on the Weisskugel got lighter, 
the sky seemed bright to the north, and we thought that very soon 
everything would be quite clear. The German quickly made a fresh 
start, but Gabriel and I waited to finish our pipes. However, we soon 
passed the other party, and passing over a minor summit where we 
left the rope reached the real summit at 8.30 a.m. We had heard 
one or two peals of thunder on the way, but none appeared very close, 
and they seemed to be getting more distant. The summit was still in 
cloud, but it did not seem thick, and I thought it would soon blow 
away. But almost directly we reached the top it began to hail, and 
we went down a few steps on the rocky ridge that falls towards the 
Langtauferer Glacier to be somewhat sheltered. 

‘ Ilere I remember handing Gabriel my map to put in his pocket to 
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keep dry, and know nothing more till I woke to the consciousness that 
he was lifting me up from where I was lying on the rocks, some 20 feet, I 
suppose, lower than the point where we had been standing. I was bleed- 
ing from a cut on the head, and my right arm was very painful, and turned 
out afterwards to be broken. Gabriel said that he had been knocked 
down also, but not rendered insensible, and falling on his hands towards 
the upward slope was not hurt. He also said that he was to a certain 
extent conscious of there having been a sudden glare and explosion, but I 
knew nothing of it. The German and his two guides, who at the 
time were just below the first summit, but not within sight of us, 
were so alarmed at the lightning and thunder that they turned at once 
and never stopped till they reached Kurzras. The other party, who 
had not got beyond the rocks where we halted during the ascent, 
waited there for us, and Joseph Spechtenhauser, one of their guides, 
came to meet us and see if we wanted assistance. However, I was 
quite myself when I came to, which was directly Gabriel lifted me up, 
and the mountain is so easy that my disabled arm was of little conse- 
quence. I did not notice any more thunder or lightning after the flash 
that knocked us down, and the day cleared up to a lovely one. I 
have every reason to be pleased with Gabriel’s kindness and attention 
to me without regard to himself, and very much regret that my acci- 
dent prevented me from carrying out any of the other expeditions 
which I had promised myself the pleasure of making in his company. 
‘KE. Cuayton, Captain, R.A.’ 


DownFatt or A Mountatn.—The following accounts by eye witnesses 
of the catastrophe referred to in Mr. Hecles’s paper (p. 415) have been 
extracted from the ‘Journal de Geneve.’ 

‘Monsieur le Rédacteur,—Je me permets de vous envoyer le récit de 
Ja grande catastrophe qui vient de se produire en Savoie, dans une 
vallée de Ja Haute-Tarentaise, arrondissement de Mofttiers. Les 
hommes de science et les touristes le liront peut-¢tre avec intérét, car 
le phénoméne qui en est le fait est tellement rare et tellement étrange 
qwil sollicite, au plus haut point, l’attention des savants et la curiosité 
de tous. 

‘Depuis un mois la montagne qui surplombe au nord le hameau du 
Miroir, commune de Ste-Foy, s’affaisse et s’écroule. Son élévation au- 
dessus du niveau de Ja mer était de 2,500 métres; elle s’est abaissé de 
300 métres en trente jours, ou de 10 métres par vingt-quatre heures. 

‘Les anciens du village ont entendu raconter par leurs ancétres que 
la montagne ¢tait autrefois boisée du pied au sommet et que les trou- 
peaux y paissaient en pleine sécurité; les éboulements et les avalanches 
ont dévasté plus tard une partie de ses flancs et creusé de profonds 
ravins. Son terrain, en effet, n’est ni solide ni compacte; ce n’est pas 
la roche plutonique, c’est un amoncellement par couches superposées 
de terre et de gros blocs, qui rappelle de loin, sinon de prés, la disposi- 
tion du terrain d’alluvion. 

‘Au pied de la montagne coule un torrent impétueux; il prend 
naissance, & trois lieues plus loin, aux glaciers de Mermel, dans des 
gorges profondes oli périrent, en 1793, les soldats de la République qui 
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avaient été envoyés contre les Piémontais pour s’emparer de Col du 
Mont. Quelques-uns de leurs cadavres furent découverts par des 
chasseurs en 1866, au bord de ces mémes glaciers. D’énormes blocs 
gisent dans ce torrent: les mousses qui les recouvrent et les vieux 
sapins qui ont poussé sur les minces couches de terre qu’ils ont entrainées 
avec eux indiquent assez l’époque déja lointaine ot ils ont roulé du 
haut des précipices. 

“Cependant, depuis un siécle au moins, les éboulements avaient 
cessé. Les courageux et intrépides habitants du Miroir étaient par- 
venus i défricher le sol jusqu’i mi-mont, sur une étendue d’environ 
1,000 hectares; ils avaient créé des prairies et des champs d’une éton- 
nante fécondité, dans ces ravins autrefois incultes et stériles. Leur 
village est construit sur le couchant de la montagne, 4 la lisiére d’une 
forét vierge, dans cette partie du mont qui ne s’est pas encore 
écroulée. On comprend que le biicheron ait toujours respecté cette 
forét, dont les gros sapins a la taille élancée défendaient sa maison 
contre les avalanches. C’est par un chemin sillonnant cette forét que 
l’on peut atteindre, sans courir trop de dangers, le sommet de la 
montagne. 

‘On arrivait ainsi, il y a un mois—c’est-i-dire, avant la catastrophe— 
sur un large plateau qui s’inclinait un peu vers le midi et s’étendait du 
couchant au levant, ’ partir de Ja forét, sur une longueur de plusieurs 
kilométres. I] présentait de nombreuses aspérités, et aussi de nom- 
breuses dépressions ot venaient se former de petits lacs 4 Ja fonte des 
neiges; sa largeur, du nord au midi, n’était pas moindre de cinq cents 
métres. Les bergers qui visitaient souvent ce plateau dans la belle 
saison disaient qu’ils voyaient des fentes et des crevasses et prétendaient 
que la montagne allait se fendre. Quelques personnes d’un plus haut 
crédit virent aussi ces fentes et ne furent pas loin de partager l’opinion 
des bergers. Cette nouvelle se répandit dans le hameau, puis dans le 
village, sans aller plus loin. On en causa dans les veillées, on en 
parla au coin du feu pendant quelque temps, et on l’oublia, 

‘L’automne et l’hiver se passtrent sans crainte; le printemps fit 
éclore une luxuriante végétation ; on se promettait de riches récoltes 
et tout le monde était satisfuit. Tout & coup, au milieu d’une nuit 
salme, on entend un bruit épouvantable, comme un coup de tonnerre; 
bientot le bruit devient plus fort et le roulement plus retentissant. Les 
habitants du Miroir et ceux de toute la vallée se réveillent en sursaut ; 
ils se précipitent effrayés hors de leurs maisons et cherchent le grand 
cataclysme @ travers les ténébres de la nuit. “ C’est Ja Moluire qui 
s’effondre!” crie-t-on de toutes parts. Hélas! décrire la terreur qui 
frappa tous les esprits dans cette nuit 4 jamais nélaste est chose im- 
possible ! ! On crut voir la montagne s’écrouler tout entiére; les lacs 
s'ouvrir et se précipiter; le village s'engloutir avec tous ses habitants; 
les parents et les amis mourir, sans pouvoir étre secourus. On veut se 
porter au secours des malheureax; on trouve les pont: rompus et le 
torrent intranchissable. La nuit, surexcitant les imaginations, grandit 
mille fois encore le désastre déja s si grand. 

‘Quand paraissent les premiéres Iueurs du jour, on n’apergoit qu'un 
épais nuage de poussiére qui monte vers le ciel, et l'on entend toujours 
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le bruit étourdissant des pierres qui se précipitent dans les ravins. 
Cependant la forét se découvre peu & peu; quelques maisons du village 
semblent déji se montrer; le jour permet enfin de voir toute l’étendue 
de la catastrophe. Le village est encore debout; mais toutes les pro- 
priétés qui s’étendent au levant sont ravagées et couvertes de graviers et 
de pierres; d’un autre cété fuient & travers champs les habitants 
affolés. 

‘Comment a pu se produire ce grand cataclysme? Je ne saurais 
vous le dire; aux géologues ’ nous l’expliquer; qu'il me suffise de 
vous raconter ce qui a été constaté par plusieurs d’entre nous. Le 
sommet de la montagne—c’est-i-dire, le plateau—a df se diviser en 
deux parties, suivant une des fentes principales dont je vousai parlé; la 
partie qui regarde le midi s’est détachée et, au méme instant, les pierres 
dont le centre de gravité s’est trouvé déplacé par cette brusque révul- 
sion se sont précipitées en si grand nombre qu’elles ont recouvert les 
prairies et les champs sur une étendue de 850 & 900 hectares. 
Quelques-unes—et des plus grosses—déviées dans leur course par 
quelques contrecoups, se sont dirigées sur la forét, ol, cassant, brisant, 
broyant tous les sapins, elles se sont frayé un chemin sur le village, ont 
écrasé plusieurs maisons et blessé quelques personnes. 

‘ Depuis lors cette montagne, sillonnée de crevasses en tous sens, ne 
cesse de s’écrouler; 4 chaque instant les pierres se précipitent et 
roulent en soulevant des nuages de poussitre ; et—chose incroyable—ces 
nuages, transportés par les vents, s’étendent au loin dans la profondeur 
des vallées, jusqu’a des distances de 15 et de 18 kilométres. Jamais, 
de mémoire d@’homme, on ne fut témoin chez nous d’un tel cataclysme, 
et je crois bien quwaprés le grand tremblement de terre qui, le 9 mai 
dernier, bouleversa les ctes du Pérou, la catastrophe du Miroir est le 
phénoméne le plus étrange de l'année. Aussi le nombre des curieux 
qui viennent le contempler augmente-t-il tous les jours, si bien que 
Yon a été obligé d’organiser, du Bourg-St-Maurice 4 Ste-Foy, une 
compagnie de guides et un service particulier de voitures. Peut-étre 
vos lecteurs seront-ils émus & la lecture de ce récit et voudront-ils voir 
aussi par eux-mémes cette montagne mouvante. Entre Suisse et 
Savoyard on se fait des visites de condoléance. 

‘Emperevr, Dr. en médecine. 

‘ Bourg-St-Maurice (Savoie), 24 juillet.’ 


The next extract is from a letter dated a week later, July 30. 

‘A vingt minutes du hameau de la Masure, le chemin devenant trop 
dangereux, on en a tracé un qui s’éloigne du ruisseau et remonte dans 
le bois de mélézes; mais méme ici quelques trones centenaires sont, 
sinon brisés, du moins fortement entaillés par les éclats de pierres. 
Enfin on se trouve en face du cone d’éboulement. Connaissez-vous 
l'affreux pierrier de l’Illgraben, entre Sierre et la Souste? Cela peut 
vous donner une idée du spectacle. Pour ceux qui ne connaissent pas 
cette localité, je dirai qu’on se trouve en face d’une pente enti¢rement 
couverte de pierres dont la base a certainement plus de 1,500 métres de 
large. 

‘Le ruisseau qui coule dans le fond a été recouvert par les blocs et 
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a disparu aux regards sur toute cette étendue. En bas sont des blocs 
gigantesques qui vont diminuant de volume 4 mesure que le regard 
remonte la pente, enti¢rement dénudée sur une hauteur que l’on peut 
estimer étre de 800 4 1,000 métres. Tout ce flanc de la montagne était 
occupé par une forét; notre guide nous affirme qw’il y avait li plus de 
2,000 plants de sapins. Ou ont-ils passé? Helas! touta été broyé, 
puis recouvert: maintenant rien, absolument rien, n’indique leur 
présence. Cette pente dénudée est parcourue—on peut dire, d’une 
maniére constante—par des blacs plus ou moins volumineux qui se 
détachent du haut de la montagne, d'une altitude de 2,000 & 2,500 
métres, et qui bondissent avec une rapidité extraordinaire, soulevant 
sur leur passage de vrais nuages de poussiére. Quand la canonnade 
est bien en train, ce dont j’ai été témoin trois fois en trois heures, c’est 
vraiment un spectacle effrayant; des centaines de blocs descendent en 
bonds gigantesques; les uns droit devant eux, les autres 4 droite et i 
gauche, faisant un bruit que je ne puis mieux comparer qu’A celui de 
certains feux d’artifice ou des centaines de serpentins éclatent dans toutes 
les directions. Aprés cela un vrai nuage de poussiére vous dérobe la 
montagne, et parfois du sein de ce brouillard vous voyez surgir comme 
un boulet de canon, qui en une minute environ, et en cing ou six en- 
jambées d’une dizaine de secondes chacune, vient se briser dans le fond 
du ravin et envoie sur l’autre bord, jusqu’i 80 ou 100 métres de 
distance, des éclats de pierre suffisants pour vous tuer comme une 
mouche. 

‘Un instant, j’avoue que nous efimes peur; l’avalanche de pierres 
était si considérable, les blocs si énormes, que nous reculimes instinc- 
tivement; et bien nous en prit, car des fragments, dont je recueillis 
quelques-uns, arrivérent jusqu’’ nous. Co MeB:? 

Avronzo.—A good inn (Albergo delle Alpe) has been opened in this 
charming spot. The house is scrupulously clean and neatly furnished. 
A member of the Club writes :—‘ The owner, Giuseppe Corte, is not a 
regular innkeeper, having made his fortune in some railway enterprise, 
so that he will require a few hints in regard to the waiting and cook- 
ing arrangements; but having spent a large sum of money in building 
his present house, he is extremely desirous to make himself well known 
among English tourists.’ 

Virscu.—A good inn (Hétel des Alpes) has been opened at Viesch. 
It forms excellent head-quarters for the exploration of the Lepontine 
Alps, a paper on which will be published in our next number, 
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revidirt von Prof. Dr, Friedrich Simony, 1:100,000. Photolithographio. Wien, 
Artaria & C. 

Viollet-le-Duc: Carte du Mont Blane. 1: 40,000. J. Baudry, Paris, 1876. 


REVIEWS. 
M. DURIER’S HISTORY OF MONT BLANC.* 


Mont Blanc has, in M. Durier, met with an historian worthy of it. 
This is no medley of old newspaper articles with a few valuable 
scraps of information, but a serious work. M. Durier resembles a 


* Te Mout Blanc, Par Charles Durier, Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher, 1877. 
VOL. VIII.-—NO. LX, KW 
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German professor in the thoronghness of his researches, an English 
Alpine Clubman in the practical knowledge and good sense he shows 
in discussing and dealing with questions requiring an acquaintance with 
the ait of mountaineering. But in the ease and liveliness he has im - 
parted to the narrative which contains the result of his eight years’ 
studies he proves his own nationality. 

The first appearance of Mont Blanc, according to M. Durier, is in 
Mercator’s Atlas, published in 1595, where it appears under the name 
of ‘La Mont Maudite’ (sic), and not, as erroneously stated in the ‘ Fastes 
du Mont Blanc,’ as the Roche Blanche. 

Some amusing specimens of early mensuration are given. Thus, in 
1661 Padre Riccioli estimated the height of the Alps at 22,000 métres. 
The Jesuit Kircher judged the height of mountains by the length of 
their shadows. By this test Mount Athos came out at 40,000 feet, 
Etna at only 8,000 feet. 

The first measurement of Mont Blanc was taken, we are told, by a 
Vaudois, Fatio de Duillier, ‘about 1740.’ The date is surely wrong. 
The following passage, probably the first allusion to Mont Blane in 
English literature, occurs in Bishop Burnet’s letters, written in 1685: 
‘One hill, not far from Geneva, called Maudit, or Cursed, of which 
one-third is always covered with snow, is two miles of perpendicular 
height according to the observation of that incomparable mathematician 
and philosopher, Nicolas Fatio Duillier, who at 22 years of age is 
already one of the greatest men of his age, and seems to be born to 
carry learning some sizes beyond what it has yet attained.’ 

In August 1775 Sir George Shuckburgh found its height to be 
15,662 English feet above the sea. This, of course, was after atten- 
tion had been called to the valley by the visit of Messrs. Pococke and 
Wyndham, an event M. Durier restores to its true importance, show- 
ing, by reference to Genevese newspapers of the time, the utter ignorance 
which prevailed among the citizens of the neighbouring ranges. In- 
deed, twenty-five years later, De Lue, the first climber in this region, 
could find no one in Geneva to tell him the name, whereabouts, or 
means of approach to the snowy dome he had selected as the most 
accessible of the distant mountains, the now familiar Buet. 

Mr. Longman has recently told the story of Mont Blane in the 
‘Journal’ in twenty-five pages. M. Durier devotes to it nearly 500. 
Of course the French author has been able to fill in the outlines with 
interesting detail, and to enter into discussions on points which occur 
by the way, such as the Romans at Chamonix, the orthography of the 
name of the village, the effects on the human frame of rarefied air, the 
scientific ascents, the accidents. He makes us well acquainted with 
Bourrit, the ‘ passionirter Kletterer,’ as Goethe calls him, who tried so 
perseveringly to find a way up Mont Blane, and had at last, in 1788, 
the mortification of seeing one of his companions reach the top, while 
he was obliged to give up within a few hundred feet of the top (he 
says himself within 15 toises); but then, as M. Durier puts it, Bour- 
rit’s spirit always considerably outran his flesh. 

The successful companion was the Mr. Woodley (not Woldley) about 
whose ascent we inquired last May. Our countryman paid for his suc- 
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cess by severe frostbite, and Bourrit, who was the most amiable of men, 
induced the strangers in the inn at Chamonix to dine together in his 
company as a solace to his captivity. Bourrit’s repulse was shared by 
the third traveller, a Dutchman, named Camper, who, according to his 
own account, was on the point of being carried away by the tempest, 
when a guide happily grasped the tails of his overcoat and prevented 
his involuntary flight to the Alleé Blanche. 

M. Durier is too much a man of science to waste words in discus- 
sions where conclusive evidence is obtainable. He disposes once for 
all of the vision of the Mediterranean seen by enthusiastic climbers; 
and it is shown how the popular belief that no one can feel at 
home on the top of Mont Blanc has been disproved by various prac- 
tical tests, such as smoking a pipe, singing a song, or even dancing a 
quadrille ! 

M. Durier seems on the whole to be wonderfully accurate. As a 
specimen of the pains taken to clear up an obscure subject his ac- 
count of the routes up the W. face of Mont Blanc may be referred to. 
Some corrections may be made in his work, but they are few and of 
minor importance. or instance, Mr. Coolidge points out that on 
p- 198 ‘une dizaine de guides’ should be two guides and two porters; 
and that he can claim the ‘longest time’ from the Grands Mulets to 
the top, having, in July 1869, with the two Almers, spent 12 hours 
20 min. in the climb, owing to heavy snow. Another correspondent 
suggests that, according to Albert Smith (‘Story of Mont Blanc,’ 
p- 169), Martin Atkins, a scholar from Geneva, with his dog, was the 
first boy to get to the top; and that Maria Paradis made two ascents, 
one for her own pleasure and a second to gain money. 


DR. GROHMANN’S ‘WANDERINGS.’ * 


This work, the publication of which had been expected for a long 
time, has at last made its appearance, and will be welcomed by the 
rapidly-growing number of visitors to the South-Eastern Alps. Con- 
sidering that the author has been not only one of the earliest and most 
successful climbers in this district, but also beyond comparison its most 
persevering and minute explorer, his statements, whenever they proceed 
from personal observation, cannot fail to command universal respect, 
and will, by many, be looked upon as absolutely authoritative. 

Although Dr. Grohmann too modestly disclaims his book being con- 
sidered as a ‘guide,’ and does not intend it to be used in that manner, 
he certainly is justified in hoping that it will draw increased attention 
to a series of exceptionally beautiful Alpine walks, and serve as a useful 
companion to those who may follow his indications, It will be in- 
valuable to all who propose to make a prolonged stay in this part of 
the Alps. ‘The volume is by no means a reprint of the author's pre- 
vious contributions to Alpine literature, but the stories of his feats of 


* Wanderungen in den Dolomiten. Von Paul Grohmann, 
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mountaineering are, in most cases, entirely re-written, and extensive 
additions have been made, especially in the descriptions of such expe- 
ditions as can be undertaken by moderate walkers. The area enclosed 
by his book does not take in all the Dolomites. The limits of the dis- 
trict described may be roughly said to be to the W. the valley of the 
Gader, to the N. the Pusterthal, to the E. Auronzo, with the upper 
Comelico, and to the S. the peaks rising in that direction just beyond 
the Austrian frontier. Dr. Grohmann, therefore, excludes not only the 
large mass lying to the W. of the valley of the Adige, but also that he- 
tween the Gader and the Eisack, the whole of the Primiero group, the 
region S. of the Marmolada, Civetta, and Pelmo, and all that is to be 
found to the F. or 8S. of the river Piave. This is the more to be re- 
gretted, as some of Dr. Grohmann’s most notable exploits (to mention 
only the Langkofel) have thus been denied a place in his pages. On 
the other hand, some ground lying outside the Dolomite district, on 
its northern boundary, has been described in detail, on account of its 
furnishing favourable view-points from which the visitor may survey 
tne higher peaks. 

In accordance with the title of the work, the author rambles about 
without any settled plan, fixes his head-quarters at one place or another 
whence to start on his explorations of the neighbourhood, and leads the 
reader alternately up formidable walls and towers of rock, through shady 
forests, or over sunny Alpine pasture. This method, if method it can 
be called, unavoidably brings with it constant repetitions which, when 
added to the frequent catalogues of places visible from the higher points, 
needlessly swell the number of pages. If Dr. Grohmann could be in- 
duced, even without enlarging the field of his observations, to rearrange 
his materials somewhat systematically, to omit as much as possible all 
unnecessary repetitions, to make some other excisions and corrections, 
and to add an index (which, by the way, is even more indispensable in 
the present form of the work), he would earn the gratitude of all visitors 
to the Dolomites. As might have been expected from the devoted con- 
stancy which has so often brought Dr. Grohmann back to this part of 
the Alps, he not only appreciates its varied beauty, but his enthusiasm 
is reflected in his descriptions of the scenery, although he may not 
possess in the same high degree the artistic and poetical feeling which 
distinguishes corresponding passages in Messrs. Gilbert and Churchill’s 
work on the Dolomites. Whenever the author enters into topographical 
details he shows a remarkable gift of observation, his general correcti- 
ness in this respect failing him only in cases where he seems to have 
made his surveys more from the distance. For instance, a closer ex- 
amination of the ground would have shown him at once that the 
Hilferkofl does not rise to the S. but to the W. of the spot which he 
calls Arzalpe, and he would not have entertained a doubt whether the way 
over the Forcella d’Ambata might not lead into Val Giralba. Again, 
if he had stood on the flat-topped ridge of the Monte Popera (which 
he prefers to call Hochbrunnerschneide, whilst admitting that the former 
name is given to it by the old Ordnance maps as well as by the inhabi- 
tants of the valley of the Anziei), he would not have adopted and so 
often repeated the error of the new Austrian military map, which 
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assigns a greater height to the Monte Popera than to the Hilferkofl; 
although he properly corrects another mistake of the map with reference 
to the exchange of names between the latter and the Rothwandspitz. 
Monte Popera, as had been pointed out in this Journal, vol. vii. p. 257, 
is considerably lower than the Eilferkofl, the figure 3,088 being probably 
a misprint for 3,038. In the same way it appears unlikely that, with 
one or two exceptions, Dr. Grohmann can have examined in person any 
of the numerous glens which run N. from the Val Marson and valley 
of Auronzo, or S. from the Val Anziei. It would take too much time 
to enumerate in detail the various mistakes intv which he has fallen as 
regards both topography and nomenclature. 

Most readers of Dr. Grohmann’s work will be of opinion that he has 
overcrowded his pages with an enormous number of local names which, 
in many instances, seem to be of doubtful value. His fondness for 
their introduction goes so far as to induce him sometimes to mention 
names without even explaining to what localities they belong. The 
great majority of travellers want to know only the names of the striking 
landmarks in the region described, the maps being generally on too 
small a scale to allow of the insertion of all those which would be useful. 
A pedestrian who pays more than a flying visit to this district will not 
fail to notice, on talking to the inhabitants, that the same places receive 
different names from different persons, even from residents of the same 
valley or village. The nomenclature, therefore, becomes a difficult 
question. Having regard to all the existing circumstances, it appears 
desirable to follow as much as possible the nomenclature of the new 
Austrian military map, excepting only in those instances when the 
errors are too flagrant. It is to be regretted that the published map 
should have added to the mistakes of the original survey, although in 
the district under notice they are happily less numerous than in other 
parts of Tyrol. As the Austrian authorities have, besides the sheets of 
the large map of the Empire, issued a separate map of the district, which 
is almost identical with that treated of in Dr. Grohmann’s book ; and as 
Von Wiedenmann’s map of the Dolomites, published under the aus- 
pices of the German-Austrian Alpine Club, is based on the military 
survey, the nomenclature of the latter seems destined to prevail over 
that adopted by Dr. Grohmann. The author evinces also a predilection 
for changes in universally accepted names ‘To mention only a few 
examples, which might be multiplied tenfold, he writes Livinalonga 
instead of Livinalongo, Col d’Agnei for Col Agnello,* Paternkopf for 
Paternkofl, Gletscherjoch for Cristall Pass, although in previous publi- 
cations he had often adhered to the nomenclature generally adopted. 
In many cases he evidently introduces these changes in consequence of 
his interesting attempts to arrive at the correct spelling by etymological 
derivations. But, considering that local names are mostly originated 
by illiterate peas: ants, who invariably break down when asked to spell 
a word (not to speak of their habitual negligence in distinguishing 


* Jt ought to be stated that the spot to which Dr. Grohmann gives the name of 
Col d’Agnei is only a small part of the great mass of the Col Agnello, called by 
the inhabitants of the hamlet of Giralba the ‘ Pra del Col Agnello,’ 
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between J and p, d and ¢), it seems preferable to write the names as 
they are pronounced, and not as grammar might require. Moreover, 
Dr. Grohmann’s etymological exercises are not always faultless. For 
instance, his attempt to transforin the Corno del Doge, in consequence 
of the occasional local corruption Dodesch, into Dodici seems rather far- 
fetched, when one remembers that the top of the peak closely resembles 
the shape of the Venetian ducal cap, and that the forest at its foot, still 
called Bosco or Vizza di S. Marco, formerly was Venetian Government 
property. 

Dr. Grohmann has used the nomenclature of the Sexten passes as an 
opportunity to lecture me for having chosen Santo Siorpaes, one of the 
best guides in the Dolomites, as an almost constant companion in my 
rambles through this district, and he recommends the employment of an 
additional local guide for each valley, as a native could never have 
pointed out to me Dr. Grohmann’s Sandebiihel as the Liimmerbiich], 
nor as Santebiichl the pass which he calls ‘Joch Biillele.’ He 
could hardly have picked out a more unsuitable text for his lecture. 
The facts are, that in 1869 an inhabitant of Moos, named Pfeifhofer, 
accompanied me over several of the passes at the head of the Fischleinthal. 
Standing on the rocks to the S. of the Oberbacher Joch, the man indi- 
cated to me the depression at the W. side of the Col Agnello as a pass 
called Liimmerbiichl, and the saddle to the E. of the Paternkofl as the 
Santebiichl. Considering the position of the former pass, the name does 
not seem to be inappropriate. Besides, in my paper in this Journal, 
vol. vii. pp. 30 and 31,1 had not omitted to mention that to some 
inhabitants of the district the Santebiichl were known by the name of 
Biihle, and the Liimmerbiichl by the name of Santebiichl. The 
differences in spelling, as already explained, are of small importance. 
Dr. Grohmann’s expression of astonishment at my statements becomes 
still more remarkable through his having himself, in a previous pub- 
lication (‘ Zeitschrift des Deutschen Alpenvereins,’ vol. i. p. 420), given 
the name of Sandtebiihel to the Forcella di Lavaredo, which he now 
prefers to call Paternsattel, although the name Lavaredosattel is almost 
exclusively used on the Austrian side of the pass. The matter, there- 
fore, seems to resolve itself into the simple question, which local guide 
should be looked upon as the best authority —whether Dr. Grohmann’s 
informants, who contradict each other, or mine, supported by Santo 
Siorpaes ? I will add, that in my walks I have preferred to take as guide 
a good mountaineer, although he might not have bad a thorough know- 
ledge of the district, rather than employ natives who frequently are more 
of a hindrance than use. But I have never neglected an opportunity for 
making inquiries of hunters, shepherds, foresters, and others as to the 
nomenclature of the various localities, and have endeavoured to use 
their information with discrimination, 

M. Horzmann. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT DES DEUTSCHEN UND OESTER- 
REICHISCHEN ALPENVEREINS.* 


This volume appeared in three parts, and besides the annual reports 
of the sections, contains twenty-one articles, thirteen of which are 
accounts of excursions, and the rest scientific or literary. 

Amongst the ascents of single mountains are those of the Kitstein- 
horn; the Ortler from the Hochjoch ; the Presanella; the Ramolkogel, 
from Gurgl, by the Anichspitze and the Rumolschneide, saving three 
hours on the ordinary route; the Riffler in the Tuxer Thal; the 
Fluchthorn. There are excursions to the Speckkar Gebirge, north of 
Innsbruck; to the Karwendel Gruppe, at the sources of the Isar; and 
to the Rofan Gruppe, east of the Achen See. 

In the Stubay Alps the first ascent of the Wildkar Spitze was made 
by Dr. Buchner, 

Dr. Petersen contributes a third paper of expeditions in the Oetz- 
thaler Alps, making in all twenty-two. The passage from Vent to 
Mittelberg by the Tiefenbach Joch, and the ascent of the Schwarzwand 
Spitze, were made for the first time. 

The passage from the North Wildspitze by the Pitzthaler Urkund, 
and of the Oelgruben Joch to Gepatsch by Herr Dechy, are also new. 

The last three expeditions have already been mentioned in the 
Alpine Journal, vol. vii. p. 156. 

The scientific portion includes articles on ‘Snow and Ice in the 
Alps’; ‘The Geology of South Tyrol’; ‘The Salt Mines of Berch- 
tesgaden’; ‘The German Colony settled at Zarz’ (near the sources of 
the Wocheiner Save). This was founded from Innichen in 1283 a.n., 
and in one respect has not ceased its intercourse with its metropolis, 
The payment of ‘ Kafergeld’ for masses to save its fields from insect 
plagues has been made to the church at Innichen up to the present 
day. In 1873 it amounted to 7/l. 41kr. (13s. 6d.). 

There is a curious article by Dr. Buchner on ‘ Mountaineering, 
regarded as a Physiological Study.’ This is divided into two parts, in 
the first of which he discusses the motion of the limbs in walking, 
comparing it to that of the spokes and felly of a wheel; and in the 
second discusses the important question what sort of feeding is best 
calculated to repair the rapid waste in the severe exertion of climbing. 
He comes to the conclusion that the largest part should consist of carbon 
—for producing materials such as meal, butter, fat bacon, &c. There 
ix, however, a fear that the stomachs of many tourists would suffer 
more harm from such a treatment than they would derive benefit. 

An interesting but somewhat Utopian article on the necessity of 
harmony in the vexed question of ‘ Orthography in Maps’ concludes the 
series, 

At the close of 1876 the Club consisted of 62 sections and nearly 
6,000 members, The income amounted to 58,861 marks, and there 
was at the end of the year a balance of 13,700 marks. 


* Zeitschrift des Deutschen und Oesterreichischen Alpenvereins, Vol. vii. 1876. 
J. Lindauer; Miinchen. 
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Many of the sections are actively engaged in making the mountains 
of their district more accessible by building huts, making or improving 
paths, and in the more intricate districts putting up direction posts. 

The number of huts now exceeds thirty: twelve of these were 
opened between August 1875 and September 1876, and five are in 
progress, and are probably now (1878) completed. These are as a 
rule at a lower elevation than those in Switzerland, and are generally 
both larger and more commodious; in some cases even offering not 
only a shelter but refreshments to thirty or forty persons. 

The volume is illustrated by eight maps and engravings, amongst 
which are two sheets of the special map of the Eastern Alps, the 
sections Glockthurm and Hochwilde, completing the map of the 
Oetzthaler Alps. J.8. 


JAHRBUCH DES SCHWHIZER ALPENCLUB.* 


As announced last year this volume contains no excursions in the 
special district, while vol. xiii. will be devoted exclusively to them. 

Herr Heim, in the itinerary published in this volume, has done 
everything in his power to draw the attention of members to the 
special district, and to works containing information about it. 

With the exception of a visit to the Aspromonte Mountains in Cala- 
bria, and a visit to Norway, illustrated by two fine panoramas and 
other views by the veteran G. Studer, all the excursions are in Switzer- 
land. The novelties are decreasing every year, and naturally can be 
but few, and often unimportant. he Grosses Lobhorn (8482), a lime- 
stone peak south-west of the Suleck, was ascended by Herr Diibi with 
some trouble and risk in crossing a steeply inclined face of limestone. 

The Ahnengrat (12,077) was ascended by Herr Durheim from the 
Lotschen Lucke. The Klein Spanort (10,882), long considered inac- 
cessible, was reached by Herr Ochsner, with Caspar Furgger. The 
ascent was made from the Spanérter Joch (9,823) by the face opposite 
the Gross Spanort, up which they made their way along narrow ledges. 
The summit was reached across a cleft choked with snow, and which 
may in some seasons be impassable. 

The most interesting contribution is one by tke late lamented M. 
Cordier on some excursions about Pontresina, These were—the 
Monte Rosso di ’schierva (13,117), the peak adjoining the Piz 
Bernina on the west, the Piz Rosegg from the T'schierva glacier, 
the Piz Zupo, and the Piz Cambrena. The first of these was a new 
ascent. The ascent of the Piz Rosegg from the ‘'schierva glacier 
was a most difficult and dangerous expedition, and nearly cost the 
lives of the whole party. Mr. Thomas Middlemore took part in 
these two expeditions, and he has given us an account of them in 
the Alpine Journal, vol. viii. pp. 198-203. Referring to his faint- 
ing from the pain of his injured foot, Mr. Middlemore merely says, 


* Jahrbuch des Schweizer Alpenclub, Vol. xii. 1876-1877, J. Dalp: Bern. 
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‘Happily Jaun held me.’ From the fuller account of M. Cordier we 
learn that Maurer was leading, followed by Cordier, Middlemore, and 
Jaun. At the moment Maurer was in a bad position; M. Cordier de- 
scribes himself as standing on a cornice of black ice and holding by his 
finger ends to the rock. Jaun, however, succeeded in reaching and 
supporting Mr. Middlemore. ‘Nous étions sauvés. Tout ceci avait 4 
pine duré quelques secondes, mais on juge combien nous étions émus.’ 
it is right to add, Mr. Middlemore’s recollections do not agree, as to 
all the details of the accident, with the French narrative. 

In a subsequent note the Editor objects to the name Rosso di 
Tchierva. M. Cordier justifies the name on the ground that Piz Ber- 
nina is called Monte Rosso di Scersen on the south side. But the 
Editor says this name belongs not to Piz Bernina but to a hitherto un- 
ascended summit (13,017) between it and Piz Rosegg, which is called 
Rosso from the red colour of its rocks, whilst the rocks on the north 
fuce of the Bernina are extremely dark. He also takes the opportunity 
of protesting (and justly) against the application of the name ‘ Guss- 
feldtpforte’ to the Fuorcla da Rosege. 

Herr Sottaz contributes an interesting paper on the mountains of the 
Canton of Fribourg, illustrated by two lithographic views and an im- 
proved map. The outskirts of this beautiful limestone district are 
familiar to many English visitors from the many pleasant halting places 
in the valleys of the Simme and Sarine; but its interior is almost a 
terra incognita. No doubt the accommodation is often inferior, but at 
least there is excellent accommodation at one point in the heart of it, 
in a most beautiful situation: the baths of Lae Noir, about fifteen 
miles south-east of Fribourg, at a height of 3,500 feet above the sea. 

A thermometer on a new principle was placed on the Schreckhorn in 
September, 1876. It is in the form of a spiral, composed of two metals 
of different expansions. ‘The movements of the coil cause the point of 
a needle to traverse a portion of a circular rim divided from + 50° to 
—50° Centigrade (122° IF’. to —58° F.). The needle asit moves either 
way pushes before it another needle revolving on the same axis, which 
remains stationary when the middle needle has reached its extreme 
point. After an observation the extreme needles must be moved up to 
the middle one, and an instrument is provided for this purpose. The 
advantages are—(1) Avoiding the use of floats. (2) Taking the 
momentary and extreme readings from the same instrument. (3) Ab- 
sence of fragility, The instrument is about 6 inches in diameter and 4 
inches in depth. It is manufactured by Hermann and Pfister, in Bern, 
and its price is 60 francs, 

In spite of numerous losses by deaths and withdrawals, the club in- 
creases at the rate of about 100 a year, and at the end of 1876 num- 
bered about 1,900 members. 

The number of buts built or building is now 23, the latest being the 
Boval, Murtel, Fletschhorn, Hoh Saas, and that at the Place de la 
Concorde, two hours above the Faulberg. 

At the close of the Itinerary are some remarks which seem directed 
against the style of some of the mountain ascents made at the present 
day. The writer remarks, ‘the thought that should be first in our 
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minds is not the climbing of every unclimbed peak, but the facilitating 
of the approaches to mountains by building huts, removing difficulties, 
constructing new paths.’ ‘To find or to create easy approaches to 
mountains is more useful than to storm them by difficult routes.’ 
With such utilitarian or philanthropic views it is impossible altogether 
to agree, they would take all the charm and the spirit of adventure 
from mountaineering. But it must be confessed that of late in reading 
the pages of the Alpine Journal, whilst the courage and skill of the 
mountaineers excite our admiration and envy, it is impossible to re- 
press a shudder at the risks they run. J. 8. 


MR. SCHUTZ WILSON’S ASCENTS AND ADVENTURES.* 


Half this volume has been published before, not only in magazines 
but in a permanent form. This fact is mentioned in a sentence 
in the preface: ‘ One or two (of the essays) were included in “ Studies 
and Romances ” and ‘ Philip Mannington ; ”” but it ought, we think, to 
have been put forward more prominently, 

‘The previously published papers have already been reviewed (A. J., 
vol. vii. p. 271), and we expressed at the time a strong opinion on cer- 
tain of their features. ‘Their reappearance without modification can 
only be looked on as a contempt of court, and Mr. Wilson has no right 
to expect any mercy at our hands. We must repeat in the strongest 
possible manner our protest against the personal sketches and silly 
pseudonyms which deface these pages, and almost make the fear of 
becoming one of Mr. Wilson’s ‘type friends’ a sufficient reason for 
avoiding the Alps. 

Mr. Schiitz Wilson’s avowed object is to represent ‘ the mountaineer 
who adds the soul of the poct to the power of the athlete.’ His book 
might well have borrowed for its motto Mrs. Browning's well-known 
line about ‘nympholeptic climbing.’ It represents a constant en- 
deavour to be doing two peaks at once; the one in the Alps, the other, 
Parnassus. Not pretending to be critics of poetry, we cannot presume 
to decide what height Mr. Wilson may claim to have reached on the 
latter mountain. We must be content simply to note utterances we 
are unable to appreciate. 

There are many Alpine clubmen who can get up a mountain, and 
who love the Alps. But such power of expression as we meet with in 
this volume is rare amongst us. Where shall we find another writer 
who having to say he had made up his mind to climb the Schreckhorn, 
would have been able to say so in such a sentence as this? ‘ When the 
Alpine harvest-time came this year I was firmly minded with the quiet 
ardour of a pent-up desire to attempt the charming monster.’ Which 
of us would have ventured on such a rhapsody as the following ? 
‘And so fareweil—a long farewell—farewell for a long year—to 
Switzerland. The first visit to the Alps has the intoxication of bridal 


* Alpine Ascents and Adventures ; or, Rock and Snow Sketches. By H. Schiitz 
Wilson. London: Sampson Low & Co., 1870. 
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joys; later visits, when familiarity has deepened love, have the pro- 
founder delight of happy marriage. This is our Alpine bard’s usual 
stvain. It is not, perhaps, very like Shelley; but on second thoughts 
we see some possible kinship to Walt Whitman, and recognise one of 
the Poets of the Future. 

About what an Alpine athlete ought to do and say we can speak 
more positively. He ought never to allow himself to be represented 
in the position of the stalwart hero of the frontispiece who, on the verge 
of an easy bit of crag, instead of turning his face to the mountain and 
using his own hands and feet, as a climber should, is being let down likea 
sack with the tight rope by one guide, while another steadies him from 
below. He ought not to leave hisiceaxe behind before going up the aréte 
of Monte Rosa. He ought on no account to speak of that aréte as ‘ ter- 
rible,’ or as ‘a place which tests steadiness and endurance to the very 
utmost.’ He had better not say that ‘a slip of one man would bring 
down the whole party ’ on the last slope of the Wetterhorn. He ought 
never to use language so as to obscure facts. It is obvious only 
to those who have both climbed the Schreckhorn and read Mr. Wilson’s 
narrative very carefully that he did not traverse the splendid rock ridge 
between the scene of Mr. Hlliot’s accident and the summit, and, there- 
fore, did not reach the top at all. It is a natural consequence that his 
remarks on the view from the top are unfortunate. 

We note a few slips in matters of detail. In this Schreckhorn paper 
“Mettelhorn’ is printed throughout for Mettenberg, the Klein Schreck- 
horn is given as 91 instead of over 1,900 feet lower than the Schreck- 
horn proper. The Dent Blanche has been ascended not twice but many 
times. ‘Tédti’ ought of course to be T’édi, and we can assure Mr. 
Wilson that the Dolomites are no more visible from the Fletschhorn than 
the Mediterranean is from Mont Blanc. There are, however, though 
he doubts it, Alpine peaks from which the sea is in sight. ‘ Perhaps,’ 
he says, ‘ great Nature is more wise than I, and the ocean would intro- 
duce an element of unrest,’ &c. Nature at any rate is wise enough 
to know that a vast plain of water looked down on through two mil s 
of air suggests the very reverse of unrest. 

How to print the foreign words so common in all climbers’ narratives 
is a vexed question, and in this respect we have all of us—the Alpine 
Journal, perhaps, most of all—blundered. Mr. Schiitz Wilson, who 
is.generally careful, prints Bergschrund. Now, if * Bergschrund’ is to 
be held naturalised, it must surely give up its big B; if it is still an 
alien it must have inverted commas or italics. The French words 
introduced are all in italics, but we do not know why Sapins is given 
a big S. 

Mr. Schiitz Wilson’s papers are wanting, from the climber’s point 
of view, in technical accuracy. His style goes some way to justify the 
critics who accuse Alpine writers of ‘mixing both the sublime and the 
ridiculous, and hopping constantly from tall talk to mirth, feeble and 
inane.’ ‘The wit, poetry, good temper, cheerful exhilaration,’ to use 
his own words, ‘ which he evolves towards his comrades’ we find simply 
intolerable. 

Mr. Wilson, in return, will doubtless class us among ‘those who 
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rank the physical above the mental.’ He will be tempted to a counter 
attack on the writers in the ‘Journal.’ ‘Times’ and the bill of pro- 
visions, he will say, are poor foundations for an article. If an Alpine 
story is worth telling at all, it is worth telling well. Whether we like 
the result or not, he has taken pains with his chapters. Can we say 
the same for ours? When silence lays you open to the suspicion of 
having no soul for beauty, is it not better to be incoherent than to be 
silent? The Alpine Journal may be content to rival Bluebooks; he 
prefers to take as his model a Guildhall oration. But to offer an after- 
dinner speech in three hundred pages, and without the champagne, 
is surely a bold experiment on the enthusiasm even of the Alpine 
public. 

Having said with perfect frankness, and we trust without offence, all 
we feel abont the faults of these papers, we can without hesitation do 
justice to their merits. Mr. Schiitz Wilson writes with a true love 
of the Alps and of Alpine life, and consequently he carries with 
him in his account of his ascents and adventures our constant sympathy. 
He has succeeded in giving life to the details of a Swiss tour, in re- 
presenting it with all its “absurdities and its exaltations, its trivial 
incidents, and its moments of peril. He makes us understand how 
men of very different natures can be united by the Alps; and in his 
pages the great guides become flesh-and-blood beings in place of 
machines for step- cutting, the light in which some young tourists 
seem toregard them. He has succeeded, a most difficult feat for an old 
traveller steeped in Alpine literature, in looking at the whole business 
of mountaineering with perfectly fresh enthusiasm; and he will con- 
vey this enthusiasm to outsiders who are repelled by the half-weary, 
apologetic air with which many of us get through any Alpine story we 
may have to tell. 

In his more prosaic moments Mr. Wilson can write well and sensibly. 
We quote with pleasure the following very opportune remarks: —‘ A 
man need no longer be a mountaineer in order to ascend a mountain. 
Formerly Alpine men went through a progressive training, and care- 
fully learned the art and mystery of mountaineering while working 
with great guides. Such men began with lesser and less difficult peaks, 
and worked gradually up until they became competent to climb the 
greater ones; and they deserved the title of mountaineer and the degree 
of masters of their art—for an art climbing is. Now lads in their first 
season, lads without mountain culture or competence, lads who cannot 
really climb, or help themselves, or know what they ought to do, 
are taken up big mountains by certain merely mercenary guides; but 
those who are taken, or even dragged up, by extrancous help, know 
nothing of the craft and cunning, of the triumph and the joy, of a 
true and trained mountaineer.’ 

And these sentences contain some sound, if clumsily expressed 
criticism, ‘When will the high Alps find a worthy painter? Turner, 
in his good day, would no doubt have been the man. . .. We have 
in our own day, near texture, the surface of the glacier, the smear 
of the moraine, the bluish horror and hollow of the crevasse, admirably 
rendered by a serious student of the mountains; but the task of 
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adequately representing size and scale and grandeur seen through aérial 
distance, the power of blending breadth of mass with clearness of 
definition, seem to me to remain a problem unsolved, almost untried.’ 


HERR WEILENMANN’S ALPINE PAPERS.* 


This well-known mountaineer has published a third volume of his 
sketches from the snow-world. He sets English climbers a good ex; 
ample in his persistent exploration of out-of-the-way districts. A 
considerable portion of the present volume is devoted to the mountains 
on the Austro-Swiss frontier, between Ragatz and the Lower Engadine, 
the Scesaplana and Silvretta group. Though hardly known at all to 
Englishmen, the valleys of this region are, according to all who havo 
visited them, full of interest, and it possesses large glaciers and several 
difficult rock-peaks, one the Fluchthorn, of remarkably striking form. 
The (&tzthaler Ferner come in for a large share of notice, and Herv 
Weilenmann also describes visits to the mountains of Val Masino and 
the Rheinwald group in Eastern Switzerland. 

In conclusion Herr Weilenmann turns to the favourites of our club, 
and describes successful ascents of the Matterhorn, Bietschhorn, Weiss- 
horn, and Aletschhorn. At Zermatt and the Bell Alp he necessarily 
comes into contact with Englishmen, and no one who is acquainted 
with his earlier books will be surprised to find that the encounter 
brings on a violent attack of the author's chronic Anglophobia. 

His sketches of the different varieties of English climbers, dashed 
off in the rude vigorous style of Kladderadatsch’s pictures, are often 
fair andamusing enough. But in one or two instances he seems to us 
to have transgressed, by personal remarks on clearly indicated indi- 
viduals, the ordinary rules of courtesy. ‘Tschingel’ is not the only 
climber who has fair grounds for complaint. 


LOCAL GUIDEBOOKS.+ 


Capore.—It is amusing to compare this, in some respects, praise- 
worthy little book with—say Waltenberger’s ‘ Algiiu and Vorarlberg’ 
—the Italian with the Teuton. 

The latter writes for the worthy man with battered brown knapsack, 
straw hat, spectacles, turned up trousers, and baggy blue umbrella, not 
forgetting a spiked staff or alpenstock, and with, perhaps, a wife 
or sister of tramping capabilities at his side. Such an one wants 
to know how many beds the mountain inn at the ‘Knoten-Punkt’ can 
furnish, and the number of hours, even to the minute, that his passes 
or ascents require; the turnings to right or left of his path; the best 


* Aus der Firnenwelt. Gesammelle Schrifien, von J. J. Weilenmann, 3. Band, 
Leipzig: A. G. Liebeskind. 
+ ll Cadore, descritto da Antonio Ronzon. Venezia. 
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points of ‘aussicht’ on his way; the panorama in detail from every 
noted summit. All this Waltenberger faithfully tells him. 

But the Italian has in his eye a compatriot who prefers to spin 
along a smooth road in his one-horse vehicle, smoking his cigarette and 
presently seated in happy content at the door of Albergo or Osteria, 
quaffing his thin wine, and surveying the ‘bellissimo paese.’ For this 
sort of traveller, while he is told of a track or two along the valleys 
opening on either side of his route, it is more interesting to learn that 
if, in the cool, he strolls up the hill upon which stand the ruins of the 
Castle of Cadore, he will behold: ‘ uno spettacolo indescrivibile. 

. . e tutto forma un complesso di grazioso, di orrido, di semplice e di 
sublime, di amabile, e di terribile, che offre tutte le scene, tutti i 
paesaggi, e presenta un quadro degno degl’ idilli di Gessner, e della 
tavolezza di Tiziano.’ 

Such a tourist, too, will not care to know more of the Pelmo (the 
proud conquest of some of our best Alpine men) than that ‘it rises 
south-west of the Valley of the Boite, as a savage platform,’ that it can 
be ascended from three specified directions, and that from the summit 
“wherever the eye turns there is a most extended horizon.’ 

Readers of the Alpine Journal will speedily form their estimate of 
such a guide-book, yet they may too readily contemn it, for, as we have 
said, it is not without merit. It is laid out upon a comprehensive plan, 
and tells a deal in its way. Besides the Itinerary there is a geogra- 
phical survey, including orography, hydrography, population, political 
constitution, and administration ; a sufficiently full historical sketch ; 
a no doubt locally interesting biography of ‘ Famiglie Hlustri;’ several 
pages upon the geology and zoology of the district ; but, unfortunately, 
no botany. ‘There is a good map and several zine cuts which, with 
small pretence to pictorial effect, are singularly minute and faithful in 
detail. Add to all this for frontispiece a photograph of the statue of 
Titian, about to be erected at Pieve di Cadore. 

It is pleasant to find the Cadorini still proud of their name and fame 
—they were an independent community from very early times; 
they were afterwards associated by a voluntary tie with the glories of 
Venice; they reckon Titian among the ‘men of Cadore.’ But the 
English traveller, though he may put this book into his pocket and find 
much information in it while waiting for his supper at the ‘ Al Pro- 
gresso’ at Pieve, must, if minded to explore the romantic glens around, 
or to climb the pale dolomitic peaks, betake himself to well-known 
‘ euides’ of another order, and will do well to consult also Mr. Holz- 
mann’s contributions to this Journal. J. G. 

Tne BerGamasqueE VAuirys.*—Professor Stoppani has put together 
a practical pocket guide for tourists to the mountain district bounded by 
Lago d'Iseo, the Aprica Pass, the Val Tellina, Lago di Como, and the 
Lombard plain. ‘The work seems excellently done, and suggests full 
employment for two or three weeks in May or June, when the flower- 
meadows are in beauty, the cascades in full strength, and the summits 


* Guida alle Prealpi Bergamasche, del Prof. A. Stoppani. Milano: Ulrico 
Hoepli, 1877. 
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bright with snows, which will disappear, except round the head of Val 
Seriana, later in the season. Those who enjoy pictures will be grateful 
for the notes of out-of-the-way churches which still boast a Lorenzo 
Lotto or a Morone. An excellent map materially adds to the value of 
the little volume. 

Le Vatu pt Laxzo.*—This is another of the useful local guide- 
books now so constantly put forth in Italy. It contains a table of ex- 
cursions, with times, a list of heights, and a fair map; besides much 
general information on a district abounding in fine scenery, but of late 
years little visited by Englishmen. 

‘Tue Vaupois VALLEYs.t—Signor Lazzarini’s volume is not arranged 
as a handbook in the modern style. But it contains a great deal of in- 
formation useful to travellers in a compact form, as well as a readable 
sketch of the history of the Vaudois, and a capital map, which includes 
Crissolo and Monte Viso. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


A general meeting of the Club took place on February 5th. Mr. C. 
E. Matuews, President, in the Chair. 

Messrs. R. Starr, G. H. Savage, A. Williams, Rev. R. T. Bige- 
Wither, L. Pilkington, E. Boileau de Castelnau, were elected Members. 

The accounts for the year 1877 were presented, and passed. 

Mr. T. W. Hartvey read the paper, printed in the present Number, 
on ‘An Ascent of the Weisshorn from the Schallenberg Glacier,’ 


A general meeting of the Club took place on Murch 5th. Mr. C. E. 
Matuews, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. D. W. Fresurietp read a paper on ‘ The Earliest Ascents of the 
Buet.’ In the course of an interesting discussion which followed, Mr. 
A. Witts remarked, that the glaciers in the Buet district had very 
much altered since his first acquaintance with them. IIe estimated 
that one glacier would have entirely disappeared in about ten years, 
supposing its present rate of diminution to continue. On the other hand, 
one very small glacier on the north side had not altered appreciably 
for many years. Mr. Wills mentioned that the rocks of the Sixt 
district afforded first-rate practice for climbers, and also that due 
precautions should be observed in traversing the snow-fields, the 
hidden erevasses being in places formidable. Mr. Apams Rettiy 
endorsed Mr. Wills’ remarks, as to the difficult nature of limestone 
rocks, Mr. Fresurierp asked, if there was any tradition in the dis- 
trict of the glaciers of the Buet having at an earlier period been 
similarly reduced in extent. There seemed no doubt that Swiss gla- 
ciers had several times during the past three centuries shrunk to even 


* Le Valli di Lanzo, dul Marchese Luigi Clavarino. Torino. Libreria L. 
Beuf. 1874. 

+ Pinerolo ela sua strada ferrata. Guida Corografica Statistica con breve storie 
dei Valdesi, di C. ¥. Lazzarini. Pinerolo, 1877. 
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smaller dimensions than they have at present, and again advanced, so 
that, notwithstanding Mr. Ruskin’s despair at the prescnt retreat of the 
ice, there is hope for our children if not for ourselves. 

The Chairman and Mr. F. Poilock also took part in the discussion. 


A general meeting of the Club took place on April 2nd. The Rev. 
H. B. Grorce, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Messrs. E. D. Law and W. W. R. Powell were elected members. 

In Mr. F. Gardiner’s absence, the Secretary read that gentleman’s 
paper on ‘ The Lepontine Alps.’ 

The CuairMan pointed out the advantages of travelling in regions 
like the Lepontine Alps—such as being able to dispense with guides, 
opening up new districts, and thought this part of the Alps, lying as it 
does within easy distance of the Eggischhorn and Rhone valley, was 
worthy of more careful exploration. 

Mr. J. Batt related his experience of travelling in these valleys, 
many of which he was the first modern traveller to call attention to. 
He referred to De Saussure’s visit to Val Maggia and Brockedon’s 
description of the Gries Pass. 

It was evident from Mr. Gardiner’s paper, and from the remarks that 
fell from Mr. Freshfield and others, that the Federal Map is inaccurate 
in its representation of the ranges outside the Swiss frontier lying im- 
mediately west of Val Formazza, and that the district would well repay 
further exploration, especially as the peaks and passes of the Lepontine 
Alps are accessible earlier in the season than higher regions, and also 
after bad weather has rendered the loftiest peaks temporarily unsafe. 


Kyusrt Funp.—At a Committee Meeting held on Jan. 22, it was 
decided to accept M. Seiler’s offer to undertake the payment of the debts 
of the families of the three guides who perished on the Lyskamm, and 
the distribution among the widows of the sums allotted to them in 
accordance with the resolutions mentioned on p. 408. The remaining 
portion of the Knubel Fund, amounting to the sum of 400/., has been 
invested, on the advice of M. Bugnion, of Lausanne, in the ‘ Obliga- 
tions de la Caisse Hypothécaire Vaudoise,’ in the names of the 
widows and children, in pursuance of the resolutions previously passed. 

The Committee desire to express their obligation to Mons. Seiler for 
the great trouble he has taken in aiding them in the distribution of the 
Fund, and also to acknowledge the kind assistance and advice they 
have received from other gentlemen resident in, or connected with, 
Switzerland, or who have taken a share in the collection of the Fund, 
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MODERN MOUNTAINEERING 


AND 


THE HISTORY OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


BY 


WILLIAM LONGMAN, F.G.S. 


LATE PRESIDENT OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


INTRODUCTION. 


T the request of my friend, the Editor of the ‘ Alpine 
Journal,’ I have undertaken to write a sketch of the 
history of our Club. In order, however, to enable my readers 
to understand how it came about that the formation of such 
a society was thought of, and was carried out with immediate 
success, it seems necessary to show in what way the ground was 
prepared to receive the seed, and to give some account of the 
ascents and explorations of the original members of the Club. 
But it may be well to go back even a little further, and, 
without returning: to such remote antiquity as the first ascent 
of, or descent upon, Ararat, or to the comparatively modern 
times when Hannibal ingeniously melted the Alps with vinegar, 
or attempting to rival Mr. Leslie Stephen in his admirable 
account of the literary aspects of the Old and the New School 
in his ‘Play-ground of Europe,’ to give a slight sketch of 
modern mountaineering in general. I therefore propose to 
begin with some account of the ascents of E Juropean mountains 
before the first members of our Club began to climb, and 
thus gradually to arrive at the remarkable development of the 
passion for mountain climbing consequent on their ascents and 
adventures, and on the effect on the outside world produced 
by the graphic manner in which they were related. 
I have no wish to magnify our members into heroes. We 
do not pretend to compare the endurance called for by the 
7" 
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difficulties and hardships of ascending a new or dangerous 
mountain, or of crossing a high snow pass and spending the 
night on a rock ledge, with the severe trials of Arctic ex- 
plorers, of leading a forlorn hope, or with the high moral 
qualities displayed by men who expose themselves to con- 
tagious sickness for the sake of saving the lives of their 
fellow-men. But on the other hand it cannot be denied that 
a great call is made on the moral as well as on the physical 
qualities not only of those who make new ascents, but of all 
who scale previously ascended mountains of the first rank, or 
cross even well-known but difficult passes. I will not attempt 
to defend those who ascend high mountains for the sake only 
of saying that they have ‘done’ them; but even for them it 
must be said that they cannot make such ascents without pos- 
sessing a large amount of moral as well as of physical courage, 
and eliciting a sympathetic mutual reliance between them- 
selves and their companions. Nor is it possible even for ‘ mere 
climbers’ to indulge in their favourite sport without develop- 
ing a love and reverence for the scenes of natural beauty and 
terrific grandeur through which they pass. 
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CHAPTER I. 


CHAMONIX AND MONT BLANC. 
Early History. 


WueEn the mountaineer easts his eye over a physical map of 
Iurope, it is naturally attracted to the mountain which was 
long considered the highest in that continent. Mont Blane 
may be cast down from its throne by geographers, but it 
must, in popular estimation, ever hold its place as pre-eminently 
the greatest and grandest mountain of Europe. For, although 
Elbruz is included within the limits of modern Europe, its 
position in a border-land which has been but lately added to 
our continent, and in a-range severed by wide seas and vast 
plains from the European mountain system, disqualifies it for 
the headship which has been thrust upon it. It is conse- 
quently, I think, not inappropriate to begin this sketch of 
modern mountaineering with a history of the early ascents of 
Mont Blanc, especially, too, as it was the first great mountain 
in Europe whose summit had ever been reached. 

The existence of Chamonix was certainly known from very 
early times, for the ‘Priory’—a Benedictine convent—was 
established there in the thirteenth century. It is indicated in 
© Mereator’s Atlas,’ published in 1595; and Mont Blane and 
its chain are therein designated under the name of Les Gla- 
ciéres, and the summit under that of Roches Blanches or Mont 
Maudit.* It is not, however, mentioned by Scheuchzer in 
his Alpine travels between the years 1702 and 1711, and no 
stranger seems to have known anything about it. 

The first foreign visitors who entered the valley seem to 
have been Messrs. Pococke and Windham in 1743. There is 
no record of any previous traveller haying visited it, and so 
wild and dangerous was the country considered that Mr. 
Windham and his companions believed it to be necessary to 


* ¢ Ties Fastes:du Mont Blane.’ Geneva. 1876, 
B2 
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go well armed, and even on his return he said that, although 
they met with nothing that had the appearance of danger, he 
advised travellers to follow his example in this respect. The 
party consisted of ‘ William Windham, of Fellbrigg, in Nor- 
folk, father of the statesman who was the contemporary and 
colleague of Pitt; his tutor, Benjamin Stillingfleet, the na- 
turalist ; Lord Haddington and his brother, Mr. Baillie, with 
their tutor, Mr. Williamson, an eminent but somewhat eccen- 
tric scholar; Mr. Aldborough Neville, an ancestor of the 
present Lord Braybrooke; Robert Price, a man of great worth 
and accomplishment, father of Uvedale Price; Mr. Chetwynd; 
and, last of all, Pococke, who joined but did not originate the 
expedition, and who had just returned from his important 
travels in the East. Windham was the leader, for which post 
his alert muscular and ardent temperament well fitted him. 
He is described as being tall, thin, and narrow-chested, yet 
eminently handsome, and so fond of athletic sport as to have 
been known in London as “ boxing Windham.” He rather 
affected the air of a gay man of fashion, impatient of restraint, 
yet he was an excellent linguist, and was acquainted besides 
with the sciences and fine arts to an extent of which few men 
believed him capable. Had he lived a hundred years later, he 
must inevitably have been first president of the Alpine Club.’ * 
The travellers slept at a little cabaret, kept by Jean Pierre 
Tairraz, which gradually grew into the Hotel de Londres. 
The day after their arrival they walked to the Montenvers, 
and descended to the glacier, where they dined on a rock at its 
edge, thence called the Rocher des Anglais, which existed on 
the same spot until accidentally split by fire about twenty- 
five years ago. It is interesting to learn from Windham’s 
narrative that, even then, the guides were aware of the move- 
ment of glaciers. He says that the guides told him ‘ that the 
whole glaciére has a kind of motion,’ and they added that, ‘in 
the times of their fathers, the glaciére was but small, and that 
there was even a passage through these valleys by which 
they could get to the Val d’Aoste in six hours, but that the 
glaciére was so much increased that the passage was then 
quite stopped up, and that it went on increasing every year.’f 
It is remarkable that Windham never mentions Mont Blanc. 


* ‘North British Review,’ No. 85 (probably by James Forbes). 

t From ‘An Account of the Glaciéres or Ice Alps in Savoy, in two 
Letters, one from an English Gentleman (Mr. Windham) to his friend 
at Geneva; the other from Peter Martel, Engineer, to the said English 
Gentleman. Illustrated with a Map and two Views of the Place, &c. 
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Nineteen years now passed away without any recorded 
attempt to reach the summit of Mont Blanc. De Saussure 
visited Chamonix both in 1760 and in 1761, and offered a large 
reward to any one who should discover a route to the summit.* 
In 1762 Pierre Simon, a Chamonix guide, made two attacks 
on the mountain, one by the Tacul and the other by the 
Glacier des Bossons, but he did not succeed. 

Thirteen years afterwards, in 1775, four Chamonix guides 
endeavoured to make the ascent, starting from the Montagne 
de la Céte, but they were beaten back by the suffocating heat 

‘in a great valley of snow, W hich seemed to lead straight to 
the top of the mountain.’ t 

Hight years afterwards three other Chamonix guides, Jean- 
Marie Couttet, Lombard Meunier, and Joseph Carrier, made 
a fresh attempt by the same route, and passed through the 
great snow valley, doubtless the Grand Plateau, but soon 
afterwards they were obliged to return on account of the ir- 
resistible tendency to sleep of one of their party. 

De Saussure was then at Chamonix, and asked these guides 
what they thought about the possibility of reaching the sum- 
mit of the mountain. Meunier answered that ‘it would be 
useless to take provisions, as he would be quite unable to eat, 
and recommended him to take nothing but a light parasol and 
a bottle of scent.’ De Saussure was naturally much amused 
at this piece of advice. He says: ‘When I pictured to myself 
this strong and robust mountaineer climbing these mountains 
of snow, in one hand holding a parasol, and in the other a bottle 
of eau sans pareille, it presented so strange and ridiculous an 
image that nothing could give me a better idea of the difficulty 
of the enterprise, and of the absolute impossibility of any man 
ever accomplishing it who had not the head and legs of a Cha- 
monix guide.’ t 

Two unsuccessful endeavours to clinb Mont Blane were 
made by M. Bourrit in 1783 and 1784, and another on Sep- 
tember 12, 1785, by De Saussure in company with M. Bourrit 
and his son. On this latter occasion they passed the night in 
a cabin built at the foot of the Aiguille du Gofité, which M. 
Bourrit had sent some men from Chamonix to build two days 


As laid before the Royal Society. London: Printed for Peter Martel, 
&c, mpccxuiy.’ I have made use of the reprint of this scarce work 
as given in Albert Smith’s very excellent ‘ Story of Mont Blanc.’ 

* De Saussure, ‘ Voyages dans les Alpes.’ Edition of 1855. 
Part ILI. 

f Ibid. Part IL. p. 204. { Ibid. p. 205. 
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previously,* on a plain at the foot of the glacier of Bion- 
nassay, called by De Saussure the ‘ Pierre Ronde,’ a name, the 
origin of which he says he is at a loss to account for. They 
reached the hut in five hours and a half from Bionnassay, and 
spent the rest of the day in exploring the neighbouring rocks 
and enjoying the beauty of the scene. The next morning 
they began their day’s work by crossing a nearly level glacier 
which separated them from the base of the Aiguille, and in 
twenty minutes they reached the rocks of the aréte by which 
they were to ascend it. They spent five hours in climbing 
the Aiguille, but when they had nearly reached its summit 
they were compelled to return and give up the expedition on 
account of the quantity of fresh-fallen snow.t 

It was not until 1787 that De Saussure succeeded in reach- 
ing the summit of Mont Blanc; but in the meantime it had 
been attained by others, and De Saussure’s energetic perse- 
verance did not meet with its full reward. 


First Ascents of Mont Blanc. Paccard, Balmat, 
De Saussure, and Beaufoy. 


After De Saussure’s failure, he had employed Pierre Balmat 
to build a hut ¢ at the foot of one of the arétes of the Aiguille 
du Gofité and to make explorations with the view of discover- 
ing a way up the mountain. Consequently, on June 8, 1786, 
Balmat, Marie Couttet, and another guide set out for this 
purpose. ‘They slept in De Saussure’s old hut on the Pierre 
Ronde, and on the following morning proceeded by his route 
of the previous year, and reached the top of the Aiguille du 
Goité. They then went on for an hour in the same direc- 
tion, and reached the top of the Dome du Gotité. There they 
found Frangois Paccard and three other guides who had come, 
according to an arrangement, by the Montagne de la Cote, in 
order to ascertain which of the two routes was the shorter. 
Paceard arrived an hour and a half before Balmat. After 
traversing ‘a great plain of snow,’ they reached an aréte join- 
ing the top of the Dome du Goité to that of Mont Blane, but 


* De Saussure, ‘ Voyages dans les Alpes.’ Edition of 1855. Part 
If. pp. 207 and 209. 

t Ibid. pp. 207-220. 

{ It is not apparent why it was necessary to build a hut at this 
place, as M. Bourrit had built one—on apparently the same spot—in 
the previous year. See De Saussure, pp. 207 and 223, 
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considered it too dangerous, gave up all thoughts of further 
progress, and set out on their return. 

But one of the party—with them, but not of them—Jacques 
Balmat, born in 1762 at the village of Les Pélerins*—remained 
behind, whether by accident or intentionally is not quite clear. 
He was not on good terms with his companions, and, fancying 
he saw his way ‘to reaching the summit of the mountain, may 
have wished to keep to himself the honour of discovering it. 
Tle soon lost sight of his companions. A snowstorm came on, 
and he was forced to bury himself ina hole in the snow and wait 
till morning. When daylight came, he began his explorations 
and discovered the route, which for a long time was the only 
one by which ascents were made. He ascertained that if the 
crevasses which border the Grand Plateau were once crossed, 
the way to the top of Mont Blanc was clear and unbroken. 
To quote his own words: ‘In descending (the previous day) 
to the Grand Plateau, I thought that half-way down there 
was a steep but possible slope which would lead to the Rocher 
Rouge. I determined to try it. But when I reached it I 
found it was so steep and the snow so hard that I could not 
stand on it. However, by cutting steps with my baton I 
managed to climb it, but my fatigue was extreme. It was 
neither easy nor pleasant to hang, so to speak, on one leg with 
an abyss below me, and obliged to cut steps like a staircase. 
At length I reached the Rocher Rouge. Oh! I said, we are 
nearly there. Irom here to the top of Mont Blanc there is 
nothing to stop me. But I was half-dead with fatigue, cold, 
and hunger. It was getting late, and I was obliged to descend, 
but with the determination “of retur ning the first opportunity, 
and I felt sure of success.’ t He then “returned to Chamonix, 
but was so utterly exhausted by fatigue and exposure that he 
at once took to his bed and did not leave it for weeks. No one 
knew of his hopes of success. He kept his secret close, until, 
moved by gratitude to Dr. Paccard, the village physician, who 
had attended him during his illness and restored him to health, 
he confided it to him. "They agreed to attempt the ascent, and 
on August 7 following (1786) they started, without companions, 
on their bold and, for so small a party, hazardous expedition.} 
They reached the highest point (the Taupiniere-Blanche, as 
the isle of the country called the redoubtable summit) § 


* ‘Wastes du Mont Blanc,’ p. 31. 
ft Ibid. p. i Transcribed from notes left by Balmat to his heirs. 
t Ibid. p. 89 

§ De Saussure, pp. 224 and 225; and Albert Smith, p. 110. 
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about 6 p.M. on the next day, and got back to Chamonix the 
following morning at about 8 A.M. On each night of their 
absence they slept on the Montagne de la Cote. Thus, less 
than a hundred years ago the summit of the great mountain 
of Europe was for the first time conquered. 

De Saussure heard of Balmat’s and Paccard’s success the 
following day, and immediately wrote to Jean-Pierre Tairraz * 
expressing his delight, and confiding to him as a great secret 
that he wished to ‘follow the same route.’ So anxious was 
De Saussure that his intentions should not be made public 
that he forbade Tairraz to mention his name, and ordered him 
to state that all the preparations were made for ‘a great Italian 
personage who does not want to be known.’ His first direc- 
tions were to remove some of the difficulties attendant on 
crossing the rugged ice. He said: * As it appears they had 
a great deal of trouble to cross the glacier above the Mon- 
tagne de la Cédte, I wish you would send five or six men at 
once to level the route as much as practicable.’ He then told 
Tairraz to select some good men, with Jacques Balmat at 
their head, and to order them to build two huts. One was 
to be at the top of the Montagne de la Cote, and another 
‘higher up, upon some rock in the middle of the snow,’ 

De Saussure arrived at Chamonix almost as soon as his 
letter, but bad weather came on, and he was obliged to defer 
his ascent until the following year. He passed the winter in 
Provence, looking forward with much delight to his intended 
ascent during the following summer, and occupying himself 
with his philosophical pursuits. In June 1787 Balmat made 
two unsuccessful attempts again to scale the mountain, but in 
the following month, a few days before De Saussure reached 
Chamonix, he succeeded in doing so, accompanied by Jean 
Michel Cachat and Alexis Tournier. 

On August 1 of the same year De Saussure set out on his 
expedition, accompanied by eighteen guides and a servant. 
They went, as arranged, by the Montagne de la Cote, and 
passed their first night on the mountain—De Saussure and 
some of the guides ina tent he had brought with him, and the 
others among the rocks. They started the next morning at 
6.30, an earlier start having been prevented by a dispute 
among the guides about the distribution of the baggage. 
They breakfasted at the Grands Mulets, and passed the second 


* *M. Edouard Tairraz gave me this autograph document when I 
was at Chamonix last autumn, and it is now in my possession. —A bert 
Smith’s ‘Story of Mont Blane,’ p. 112. 
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night in a hole dug in the snow, over which the tent was 
pitched. This was on the second of the three great plateaux 
called Les Montées, now named the Petit Plateau. The next 
morning they ‘ crossed the second plateau, at the entrance of 
which they had passed the night.’ They ‘then ascended to 
the third (the Grand Plateau), and arrived in half an hour at 
the foot of the great slope, by which, on turning to the east, 
one ascends to the rock’—probably the Rochers Rouges— 
‘forming the east shoulder of the top of Mont Blane.’ On be- 
ginning this ascent, De Saussure says: ‘I was much ex- 
hausted by the rarity of the air, but in forty minutes we 
arrived at the point where an avalanche had fallen the preced- 
ing night, which we heard from our tent.’ This was probably 
the place where, thirty-three years afterwards, Dr. Hamel’s 
party was swept away. The guides were much alarmed, but 
De Saussure assured them there was no danger, because all 
the fresh snow must already have fallen. ‘Beyond the ava- 
lanche the slope beeame continually steeper, with a frightful 
precipice on our left.’ At last, in two hours and a half from 
their sleeping-place, they arrived at a rock which De Saussure 
says ‘I called the left shoulder or second staircase of Mont 
Blanc; the top was on our right.’ In two hours more they 
reached the summit. De Saussure vividly describes his feel- 
ing of disappointment at reaching the top. In this he is so 
singularly honest that it is well that his feelings should be 
described in his own words. He says: ‘ At last I reached the 
long-desired summit. But as during tlie last two hours which 
this painful ascent took me, I had had under my eyes nearly 
all that one can see from the top, it was not a coup de théatre. 
It did not even give me all the pleasure I might have expected. 
My principal, and most agreeable, feeling was the conscious- 
ness of having come to the end of the troubles from which I 
had suffered. The length of the struggle, the recollection, 
and eyen the present sensation of my sufferings, produced in 
me a kind of irritation. The moment that I reached the 
highest point of the snow which crowns the summit, I stamped 
on it with anger rather than with pleasure. . . . However, 
the grand spectacle under my eyes filled me with a lively 
satisfaction.’* On their descent they slept on some rocks, 
apparently the Grands Mulets, and the following day they 
reached Chamonix. 

A few days later Colonel Beaufoy made a successful ascent, 
but, for a long period, few men were induced to follow his ex- 


* De Saussure, ‘ Voyages dans les Alpes,’ p. 248. 
’ fe) ? 
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ample. During the next thirty-two years, up to 1819, only 
nine ascents were made. 


Dr. Hamels Accident. 


The year 1820 is memorable as that during which the fatal 
accident happened to Dr. Hamel’s party. They have been 
accused of ‘ persisting in the ascent against the advice of the 
guides,’ but this charge does not seem justifiable. From a very 
minute and careful account * of the expedition by one of 
Hamel’s companions, J. D. (Durnford), of Oriel College, 
Oxford, it seems to be quite clear that so far from any of the 
guides making any objection, two were most anxious not to be 
left behind. ‘That they were imprudent is clear enough, but 
for this they were all responsible. It is true that on the first 
day the guides tried to persuade Dr. Hamel and his friends not 
to start, ‘not so much from the danger they anticipated, as 
from a conviction that our object in the ascent would be 
defeated by the cloudiness of the weather. . . . On the third 
morning all their objections seemed at once to vanish, and they 
were all eager to proceed.’ 

The party consisted of Mr. Durnford; his friend Mr. Hen- 
derson, of Brazenose College, Oxford: le Chevalier Hamel, a 
Russian then employed by the Emperor in making some scien- 
tific observations in the neighbourhood; and M. Sellique, an 
optician of Geneva, but a native of Paris, who wished to 
ascertain the height of Mont Blane by means of a new baro- 
meter he had invented. 

The four travellers arrived at Chamonix on August 17, and 
at once sent for Mathieu Balmat and Joseph-Marie Couttet as 
commanders of the expedition. They engaged ten others as 
guides and porters, and on the following morning, August 18, 
the party left Chamonix at 5 a.m. After leaving the last 
chalets belonging to Francois Favret, one of De Saussure’s 
guides, they followed the now usual track by the Pierre de 
V’Nchelle, and so across the Glacier des Bossons. The slow 
pace of the early expeditions up Mont Blane is very remark- 
able. It took Dr. Hamel and his companions nearly twelve 
hours to reach the Grands Mulets. 

During their passage across the glacier, the necessity of 
submission to the guides, al ie fact that they did obey them 
—reluctantly, perhap ance that, on 
reaching a certain snow bride ge, Pine Carrier, who was leade 


* In the ‘ New ‘Monthly Magazine,’ vol. i 
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ing, pronounced it unsafe, and refused to cross it. ‘ Dr. Hamel 
was impatient, and offered to show him the way over;’ but Carrier 
insisted, and Hamel yielded. 

There was a heavy thunderstorm at night, accompanied 
apparently by a good deal of snow; for although J. D. does 
not mention that any was falling, he congratulates himself that 
‘they need not leave their beds very early, as it must be some 
hours at least before the snow would be fit to bear their weight.’ 
In the morning there was a thick fog. It was now impossible 
either to adyance or retreat, and so they made up their minds 
to pass the day at the Mulets. About noon the weather some- 
what cleared, but it was then too late to think of making the 
ascent, even if the snow had been in a good state. ‘They 
managed, however, to send two of the ouides to the Prieuré 
for more provisions. Pierre Carrier, evidently the best man 
of the party, and who had already frequently ascended the 
mountain, went forward to explore, but found the snow much 
too soft for safe progress. ‘The travellers were very desirous of 
ascending further and sleeping at a higher point, but the guides 
knew how wild was the idea, and the travellers submitted to 
their fate. 

The evening was ‘rainy,’ but the morning was fine, and 
about 5 A.M. on August 20 they made ready for a start. M. 
Sellique refused to go. It is important to mention this fact as 
it was he who originated the reports of his companions haying 
forced the guides to proceed. There is, however, nothing to show 
that his reason for this refusal was any doubt about the weather 
or the state of the snow. ‘ We were kept in suspense until 
five o’clock, when the sun, silvering with its rays the summit 
of the mountain, appeared, as it were, to invite us onward. 
The guides were now eager to proceed, and our whole party 
shared in their ar dour, with one exception. M. Sellique had 
passed a rather sleepless night, during which he had made it 
out completely to his own satisfaction that a married man had 
a sacred and imperious call to prudence and caution where his 
own life seemed at all at stake, and that he had done enough 
for glory in passing two nights in succession perched on a crag 
like an eagle, and that it now became him, like a sensible 
man, to return to Geneva while return was yet possible. 
All our remonstrances proving ineffectual, we left him with 
two of the guides in possession of our tent at the Grands Mulets. 
These men were persuaded, much against their inclination, to 
forego the pleasure of continuing the ascent. Two of them, 
who had never been on the summit, and who were therefore 
selected as more proper to remain, actually refused, The rest 
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of the party therefore went on and reached the Grand Plateau 
at 8.20 A.m., the weather being beautifully fine, but the snow 
rather too soft.’ After a short rest for breakfast they con- 
tinued their ascent, ‘and having at length reached the level of 
the Déme du Goiité, still at some distance on our right, we 
suddenly made an obtuse angle to the left, and thus, leaving 
the Déme behind us, directed our course to the eastern shoulder 
of the mountain, called by the guides the Mont Maundit. On 

our arrival there we were to make one more bend to the right, 

and this last tack would conduct us to the summit. ... We 

were now scarcely 400 yards below the level of the summit. 

. . . As we were crossing obliquely the long slope above 

mentioned,* which was to conduct us to the Mont Maudit, the 

snow suddenly gave way beneath our feet, and carried us all 

down the slope to our left.’ Most of the party extricated 

themselves from the snow, but the three front guides, Pierre 

Carrier, Pierre Balmat, and Auguste Tairraz, were buried in 

a deep crevasse into which they were carried by the snow. It 

is needless to add details of the grief of Hamel and his friends, 

of their efforts to recover their companions, and of their 

ultimate conclusion that there was nothing left for them but 

to return, leaving the three guides buried in the snow. From 

thence they never emerged alive. Forty-three years after- 

wards some relies of the poor fellows—consisting of pieces of 
one of their bodies, some clothes, a few leaves of a Latin book, 

part of a lantern, and other things, some of which are in the 

possession of the Alpine Club—were found on the Glacier des 

Bossons in June and August 1863. They had thus been carried 

nearly five miles in forty-three years.} Further remains, con- 

sisting of bones and clothes, were found in a crevasse on the 

Glacier des Bossons, about ten feet below the surface, on July 

29, 1865, by Mr. J. Bazley White, jun. 


Modern Ascents of Mont Blane. 


It is unnecessary to relate the history of all the various 
ascents of Mont Blane since Hamel’s accident, but there are 
some which deserve particular mention. The first of these is 
the ascent of Mr. Clissold on August 18, 1822. He and his 


* ‘Over the Back of the Western Rocher Rouge.’ J. J. Cowell in 
‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. i. p. 332. 

} ‘Alpine Journal,’ vol. i. p. 141, and a paper on the relics in pos- 
session of the Club, by J. J. Cowell, in the same volume, p. 332. 

{ ‘ Narrative of an Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blanc,’ August 
18, 1822. By Frederick Clissold, Esq. London, 1828. 
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party crossed the Grand Plateau towards Mont Maudit, and 
arrived at the Rocher Rouge about 6 P.m., where they slept in 
a cayity between the rock and the ice. The next morning they 
reached the summit at 5.30, and remained there for three hours, 
when they commenced their descent. They arrived at the 
Grands Mulets at 1.30 p.m., left it at 3 p.m, and reached the 
Pricuré at 7.30. 

On July 25, 1827, Messrs. Charles Fellowes and W. Hawes 
struck out a new route by the Corridor and the Mur de la 
Cote, avoiding the danger from avalanches on the old line. 
This has now become the usual way, that of Dr. Hamel’s 
party not haying been again followed until July 31, 1857, 
when Messrs. Hinchliff and Walters again brought it into 
notice. A graphic account of the expedition, under the title 
of * Poaching on Mont Blanc,’ was published by Mr. Hinch- 
liff* It was their principal object to circumvent the obnoxious 
Chamonix rules. Their expedition, no doubt, contributed to 
their modification, but it was not until many years afterwards, 
as will be related in its proper place, that the efforts of the 
Alpine Club succeeded in obtaining any satisfactory altera- 
tion, Mr. Hinehliff and his companion took the regulation 
number of four guides for the Grands Mulets, intending, if all 
circumstances proved favourable, to push on to the top of 
the mountain. On their intention being communicated to the 
guides, some time after their departure, they found that they 
had suspected the travellers’ object and entered into the plan 
with intense delight. The telescope of the ‘ guide-chef’ was 
naturally often directed to the summit of the mountain, and 
when, on the day following the supposed departure of the 
travellers for the Grands Mulets, he observed five men upon 
it—one of the guides having been unable to go beyond the 
Petits Mulets—his surprise and anger were extreme. Of 
course the guides were fined, and the angry official endeavoured 
to refuse the travellers the usual certificate of a successful 
ascent; but they insisted, and he was obliged to yield, with, 
however, no moderate expressions of indignation at the success 
of the ruse which had been practised on him. During the last 
twenty years this ‘ancient passage’ has been used by scores 
of mountaineers with perfect safety,f but the two fatal ac- 
cidents which have occurred on it show that it should never 
be taken after bad weather or in an unfavourable season. 


* ¢ Wraser’s Magazine,’ 1869. 
+ ‘Alpine Journal,’ vol. ii. p. 884. December 1866, 
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New Routes to the Summit of Mont Blanc. Ramsay, Ken- 
nedy, Hudson, and others. Courmayeur and the St. Gervais 
Routes. 


In order to complete the history of the ascents of Mont 
Blanc, it now remains only to give an account of the attempts 
to reach the summit by other routes than that of the Glacier 
des Bossons and the Grands Mulets, and to record some remark- 
able ascents by members of the Club. 

The first modern attempt to work out a new route was made 
by Mr. (now Sir) J. H. Ramsay in 1855.* He thus describes 
his expedition in a letter I have just received from him :—‘ T 
fear that there are but two expeditions of mine which have any 
claim to be regarded as involving new ground. The first was 
in 1855, when we established the practicability of ascending 
Mont Blane from Courmayeur, and in fact, to all intents and 
purposes, we did ascend Mont Blane, as we ascended the Mur 
de Ja Cote, and then turned, owing to the alleged lateness of 
the hour. I went as a gentleman volunteer with a party of 
six natives of Courmayeur, headed by one “ Turin.” We 
ascended the Col du Géant on the 30th, and slept on a gravel 
bank at the foot of the Aiguille du Midi, between it and the 
Mont Blane du Tacul. Next day we ascended the Tacul, 
and for the first time reached the top of the Mont Maudit, 
never before ascended. We descended to the Corridor, and 
there had a parley with a Chamonix party who had made the 
ascent in the usual way that same day. We ascended the Mur 
de la Céte in their tracks, after which the remaining guides 
—three having been left by the way at different places —re- 
fused to go any further, and, to my great discust, we turned 
back, the actual but not having been reached, though the route 
was established. The weather was cold and windy, and we 
had no water for twenty-four hours, and no wine. It was all 
drunk up the first day. The second night, as we were re- 
turning, we first lay down for a few hours on the Col, near 
the site of De Saussure’s hut. At 1 A.M. the moon rose, 
and the guides rose too. We were cold and thirsty, and they 
thought it better to descend for the sake of water, and a 
more comfortable resting-place. ‘The moon was a good deal 


* Nine years afterwards two French gentlemen, MM. Maquetin and 
Briquet, succeeded in reaching the summit by this route on July 18, 
1863. ‘Alpine Journal,’ vol. i. p. 136. 
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past the full, but we managed the descent more easily than I 
expected. The latter part of the night we spent on the Alp 
below the rocks. 

The route appears to me to be correctly marked on Reilly’s 
map. Two of our party deserve mention for their moun- 
taineering qualities and good conduct. One was a cheery, 
burly chamois hunter, of iron frame, Pierre Mochet. The 
other was, I believe, a baker by trade; a slight delicate-look- 
ing man, about 5 ft. 4 in. in height, yet “a real good ’un.” 
His name was Joseph Marie Perrod.’ 

On August 7, 1855, another attempt was made to ascend 
Mont Blane by this route. The party consisted of E. S. 
Kennedy, C. Hudson, George Joad, Grenville and Christopher 
Smyth, Charles Ainslie, and E. J. Stevenson. All the guides 
and porters left them on reaching the summit of the Col, and 
the travellers, nothing daunted, went on without them. After 
crossing the Col they ‘ endeavoured to skirt the northern angle 
of the peak of red granite, called from its shape La Tour Ronde,’ * 
but were stopped by a long crevasse and returned to the eastern 
base of the Flambeau, from whence they descended to the 
upper portion of the Glacier du Tacul, and then proceeded to 
the Rognon, where they passed the night under a tent they 
brought with them. The next morning the weather was so 
thick that they were obliged to plough the snow with their 
alpenstocks in order to leave a track by which, if necessary, 
they might return. After an hour, however, the mists cleared 
off, and they found they were immediately below the bases of 
the Aiguille du Midi and the Mont Blane du Tacul, overlook- 
ing the Glacier des Bossons. They then ascended to the sum- 
mit of the Mont Blane du Tacul, and seemed to be within four 
hours of the top of Mont Blanc itself. But bad weather came 
on, and they were obliged to retreat. 

Having thus been baffled on the Col du Géant route, they 
determined to endeavour to make the ascent of Mont Blanc 
from St. Gervais by the Aiguille du Gofté. They were in- 
duced to do so by two motives; the natural desire to dis- 
cover a new route, and the wish to break down the oppressive 
and mischievous system on which the Chamonix guides were 
managed, and for this purpose they determined to. go without 
cuides. 

Mr. Hudson—that ite oT and Hatbetl mountaineer, one of 


ig Kenedy’ 8 “Mont Blane,’ p. 12. This is not Xt the Tee Ronda of 
teilly’s and the French maps, but a lower summit nearer the Col du 
Géant. 
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the original members of the Alpine Club, whose name can 
never be mentioned without an expression of profound grief at 
his untimely end on the Matterhorn—had surveyed this route 
early in 1853, and had come to the conclusion that it was 
practicable. 

On March 30 of that year he set out from the Hétel du 
Mont Joli, St. Gervais, at 10 p.mM., with the intention of 
reaching the summit of Mont Blane by the Aiguille du Goité. 
His companions were three chamois hunters, Mollard, Cuidet, 
and another. When they reached the base of the Aiguille, 
Cuidet expressed his opinion that the proposed route was in- 
accessible. He said to Mollard, ‘Je vous donnerat cing cents 
frances si vous montez la-haut aujourd@hut.  Mollard’s answer 
was, * J’at bonne espérance. Hudson, who overheard the con- 
versation, felt that his companions would desert him, and there- 
fore carefully surveyed the route by which the summit of the 
Aiguille, 3,500 feet above them, could be reached. He then 
began the ascent, followed unwillingly by the hunters, one of 
whom soon shouted out to him: * Monsteur, monsieur, arrétez- 
vous, c'est impossible davancer plus loin, il y a trop de vent ; 
regardez la neige et le brouillard.’ WWudson had no intention 
of beating a retreat, and told his companions that if they 
would not go with him he would go without them. They 
allowed him to do so! and after an hour and a half of severe 
climbing he arrived within ten or fifteen minutes of the summit. 
It was needless to proceed further, as from this point he could 
see that there was nothing to prevent his reaching the summit 
of Mont Blanc itself. He therefore began to descend, and in 
an hour and a half he rejoined his chickenhearted companions. 

Encouraged by this preliminary attempt Mr. Hudson with 
Mr. Kennedy and his friends left Cour mayeur, and made their 
way to La Villette,* a hamlet near St. Gervais, the abode of 
the chamois hunters with whom Mr. Hudson had made his 
excursions, and whom they wished to enlist as porters to carry 
food and blankets to the foot of the Aiguille du Gotté, with- 
out being expected to go any further. The travellers then 
went to St. Gervais, where they passed the night. 

The next morning, Monday, August 13, 1854, they all set 
out about 9 A.M., and reached their sleeping-place, ‘between 
the Téte Rouge and the Aiguille du Gofté, about 5 P.M., 


* A village which gave its name, in 1272, to Richard de Villette, 
one of the early priors of Chamonix, who gave to the curé of Valorcine 
(Vallis Ursina) his tithes of corn and sheep, but reserved his rights over 
all the bears killed in the valley.—/es Fastes du Mont Blanc, p. xi. 
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soon after which the porters left them, The next morning 
Mollard, the chamois hunter, woke them at 2 A.M., and at4 A.M. 
they all, hunters and travellers, with the exception of Mr. 
Stevenson, who was ill, again started. At 6.12 a.m. they were 
at the top of the Aicuille, from whence they proceeded to the 
Dome du Goiité. Here the cold wind was excessively trying, 
and George Joad was obliged to give up the idea of going 
further, and returned with some of the hunters to Chamonix, 
picking up Stevenson on the way. 

In ten minutes the rest of the party were at the summit of 
the Dome, whence they saw the top of Mont Blane scarcely 
1,500 feet above them. Here Cuidet and Hoste, the only men 
who had accompanied them thus far, left them, and the rest of 
the party, consisting of the two Smyths, Kennedy, Ainslie, 
and Hudson, went on. On reaching the summit of the Dome 
they had the choice of two routes, one being over the Grand 
Plateau, and the other over the Bosse du Dromadaire and 
along the ridge which connects the Dome du Gofité with Mont 
Blane. The difficulties, and indeed the practicability, of the 
latter were unknown, and on it they would have been exposed 
to the full force of a bitterly cold wind. They descended 
therefore to the Grand Plateau and climbed the final dome of 
Mont Blane by the usual route of the Corridor and the Mur 
de la Céte so graphically described by Albert Smith. Having 
passed the Petits Mulets, they arrived at 12.35 p.m. at the 
summit of Mont Blane, thus successfully accomplishing without 
cuides the ascent of the mountain by a route in great part new.* 

In considering the route thus discovered by Mr. Kennedy 
and his party, it will be seen that the apparently obvious and 
direct route from the Déme du Goiité to the summit of Mont 
Blane, viz., that over the Bosse du Dromadaire, was still un- 
known. No traveller had explored it since Dr. Paccard and his 
guides’ unsuccessful attempt in July 1786, and Mr, Kennedy 
and his friends were satisfied with haying accomplished their 
main object, which was to show the practicability of substi- 
tuting the Aiguille du Gofité route for that of the Grands 
Mulets. 

But in 1859 the link between the Déme du Gofité and the 
summit was completed. In an interesting letter to the ‘Times’ 
(Aug. 5, 1861) Mr. Tuckett thus describes the completion of 


of Caius College, Cambridge.’ Second edition, London, 1536. 
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this link, and Mr. Leslie Stephen’s and his own successful ac- 
complishment of the entire new route. He says:—‘ A party of 
our countrymen, of whom my friend, the Rey. C. Hudson, was 
one, accompanied by the gallant Melchior Anderege, started 
from Chamonix, and, reaching the Grand Plateau by the usual 
route, gained the summit of the Déme du Gotité, and thence 
made their way by the Bosse and the N. W. aréte of the Calotte 
to the summit.’ By the different routes already mentioned 
the Aiguille du Gotté had been connected with the summit, 
vid the Dome and Bosse du Dromadaire, thus ayoiding the 
descent to the Grand Plateau and the long ascent thence. It 
still remained, however, as Mr. Tuckett adds, to put the key- 
stone to the St. Gervais route by traversing all the parts of it 
consecutively, which was accomplished in 1861. 

Messrs. Stephen and Tuckett, in company with the Rev. 
C. Hudson and some other friends, had made an unsuccessful 
attempt on July 10, 1861, toreach the Dome du Gotté from the 
Col de Miage, by means of a ridge supposed to connect it with 
the Aiguille de Bionnassay. After their repulse they deter- 
mined to complete the St. Gervais route. They accordingly 
started from St. Gervais on the morning of July 17. The 
party consisted of Mr. Leslie Stephen, Mr. Tuckett, Mr. Ma- 
ther, and the Rev. W. F. Short, the latter two intending to go 
only to the summit of the Aiguille du Gofité. Their guides 
were Melchior Anderege, J. J. Bennen, and P. Perren. Mol- 
lard, the chamois hunter of La Villette, undertook the general 
superintendence of the preparations, and volunteered to accom- 
pany them as far as the Téte Rouge. They left the hotel at St. 
Gervais at 4.15 A.M., and reached the hut on the summit of the 
Aiguille du Gofité at 3.45 pat. The next morning Messrs. Ste- 
phen and Tuckett, accompanied by the three guides, left the 
Aiguille at 4.15 a.m, reached the summit of the Dome du Gotté 
at 5.40, the Bosse du Dromadaire at 6.15, halted for breakfast 
till 6.25, and at 8.15 A.M. stood on the summit of Mont Blane. 
Quitting it at 8.30 they arrived at Chamonix with great ease, 
and after various halts, amounting together to three and a quar- 
ter hours, at 6.30 p.m., and came to the conclusion that the top 
of Mont Blane may be reached from the hut on the Aiguille du 
Goutté vid the Dome and the Bosse much more quickly than 
by making the Grands Mulets the point of departure, and 
ascending thence either by the Déme and Bosse; the Grand 
Plateau, Corridor, and Mur de la Céte; or by the oldest route 
of all, direct from the head of the Grand Plateau. 

A writer in the ‘Times,’ A. A. R(cilly) (dating from Belmont, 
August 29, 1861), referring to this complete ascent from St. 
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Gervais, makes an interesting comparison between the old and 
new routes. He says:—‘ In point of scenery and interest there 
can be, I think, no doubt that the route by the Aiguille excels 
in both. The whole way from Chamonix to the Corridor, the 
track is shut in by the lofty summits which rise on either side ; 
and though the glacier svenery is superb, distant view there is 
none, with the exception of a narrow strip above the valley 
of Chamonix. But in mounting the Aiguille the panorama is 
magnificent, and becomes momentarily more so, while the view 
from its summit—on one side looking down on the Grands 
Mulets and the Aiguilles beyond, and on the other stretching 
far away towards Piedmont—is in itself a sufficient reward. 
There are no weary hours of darkness next morning, but the 
cabin is left just as the first beauties of sunrise begin to show 
themselves, and as the Déme du Gotité and then the Bosse 
are successively mounted, the view becomes gradually more 
extensive, until at last, on the attainment of the summit, the 
whole of the vast panorama towards Monte Rosa bursts at 
once upon the sight.’ The great objection to this route is the 
want of a decent hut on the Aiguille. But, in a letter in the 
same journal two days previously, Mr. Walters expresses his 
opinion strongly in favour of the usual route, on account of 
‘the constant éboulement of rocks and stones while climbing 
the Aiguille du Gofité, and the great danger of the couloir,’ 
and, singularly enough, he adds—* to say nothing of the de- 
cided inferiority of the scenery.’ 


New Routes to Mont Blane. The Miage and Brenva 
Routes. 


The next attempt to discover a new route to the summit 
of Mont Blane was made from the west side, and, although not 
entirely successful, it proved the possibility of ascending the 
mountain from this quarter. 

On August 5, 1864, Messrs. Reilly and Birkbeck, starting 
from Chamonix, slept at the Chalets de Miage, which they 
left next morning at 3.10 a.m. They reached the Col de 
Miage at 9.5; left it at 11.35; passed diagonally downwards to 
the surface of a large glacier descending from the south side 
of the aréte which connects the Aiguille de Bionnassay with 


the Déme du Goité; gained the top of the aréte at about its 


central point, and, passing along it, reached the Déme at 
4.35. They descended the Dome on its north side to the 
c2 
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Grands Mulets, arrived at Chamonix at 10 p.m., and thus 
proved the accessibility of Mont Blanc from the Miage side. 
The ascent of Mont Blanc by the Brenva Glacier looks, 
on the maps, tolerably feasible, but not so when examined 
from the valley itself. Mr. Moore, in 1863, had, in company 
with Almer, Perren, and Melchior Anderege, carefully con- 
sidered the possibility of an ascent by this route, and all came 
to the conclusion that it was impracticable. But in the fol- - 
lowing year, while descending Mont Blane in company with 
Almer, keeping along the edge overhanging the Italian side, 
Mr. Moore discovered a slope stretching down to a gently in- 
clined field of névé about 150 feet below. This névé appeared 
to be the head of the Brenva Glacier, and it seemed quite pos- 
sible to reach it from below by crossing the glacier and ascend- 
ing the rocks and ice-slopes on its right bank, until they arrived 
at nearly the same level as the Corridor, which might then be 
reached by a traverse. He accordingly determined to attempt 
it, and consequently, on the morning of July 14, 1864, with 
Horace Walker, George Mathews, and the late Mr. Frank 
Walker, accompanied by Jakob and Melchior Anderege and two 
porters, he set out from Courmayeur at 10.10 A.M. Passing 
the chalets of La Brenva, they wound round the hill a little 
above the glacier, and after some moderate rock climbing they 
arrived at 3.20 at a little grassy plain lying at the base of the 
ridge they had been skirting, and on the south side of a bay 
which the glacier there forms. They were tempted to bivouac 
at this place, but, after consultation, they agreed to cross the 
glacier to a mass of rocks dividing it, and pass the night on 
their summit. The view thence was extremely fine. Look- 
ing south, the great upper icefall of the main branch of the 
glacier was on their right, streaming down to the valley, 
backed by the cliffs or buttresses of Mont Blanc itself, Mont 
Blane de Courmayeur, and Mont Peteret. The next morn- 
ing, at 2.45, they again started, bearing towards the edge of 
the great icefall, which Melchior declared was the finest he had 
ever seen. With some difficulty they crossed it and followed 
easy snow-slopes to the base of the great projecting buttress 
of rock, by which they hoped to climb to the upper regions. 
It took them, however, more than two hours to reach its top, 
from whence they looked down on and across a glacier tribu- 
tary to the Brenva, above which towered the grand wall of 
Mont Maudit. Here began their real difficulties. They had 
to pass along the crest of an exceedingly steep blue-ice aréte, 
which it was often necessary to straddle. It was, however, 
successfully accomplished, and they then arrived at some long 
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slopes of broken névé up which they had to climb. At 9.40 
A.M, they started up these slopes, and on reaching their summit 
they knew that success was certain, for they were able to see 
the depression marking the head of the Corridor. To reach 
this they forced their way through seracs to the highest and 
more level part of the glacier to the right of. them, after which 
they crossed to the head of the Corridor, and arrived at the 
summit of Mont Blane at 3.10 p.m. Their object was thus 
successfully attained, but after such difficulties that their ex- 
ample has only once been followed.* To the pass thus made 
was given the name of the Col de Brenva. 

On July 24, 1868, another passage to the summit of Mont 
Blanc from the south side was made by Mr. F. A. G. Brown. 
He started from Courmayeur, accompanied by Julien Grange, 
another guide, and some porters, at 10.20 a.m. They reached 
the Brouillard Alp at 1.30, and then walked up the middle of 
the Miage Glacier, in the shade of the enormous cliffs cul- 
minating in the Aiguille de la Trelatéte, and passing by the 
fine icefall by which the Glacier du Déme joins the Miage. 
They then ascended the Aiguille Grise, and at 5.15 A.M. reached 
what seemed to be a good sleeping-place, but Grange thought 
it would be better to attain a higher elevation, and pushed 
forward to a rock further on. There they settled to take 
up their quarters for the night. The next morning the por- 
ters left them, and at 5.30 a.m. Mr. Brown, Grange, and the 
other guide descended the rock to the névé. They soon arrived 
at the foot of the rocky tongue which splits the head of the 
glacier into two bays, of which they ascended the southern- 
most. The plateau on which they now entered, half a mile 
wide, was filled with fragments of the ice-cliffs which hemmed 
it in on every side. One of these, of enormous size, had fallen 
from below the Bosse, and, splitting into cubes, had left a 
single mighty mass some sixty feet high, standing alone and 
square, its upright sides shining brightly in the morning sun- 
light. They were now in a difficult position, but after recon- 
noitring the situation Grange determined to push on straight 
for the Déme. How he proposed to seale the ice-cliffs which 
seemed to bar all progress, was, however, not easy to imagine. 
There was ‘a monstrous blue wall of ice’ for which he steered. 
The explorers crept along its foot, hugging it closely, so as to 
allow any fragments falling from above to shoot over their heads. 
At its termination they reached a broad, smooth and steep 
couloir running up out of sight towards the Dome. No seracs 


* © Alpine Journal,’ vol. ii. pp. 182 and 369. 
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could form on it, for the constant avalanches planed them down 
to a uniform level, and even the rocks which cropped up at 
intervals were worn down nearly to the general slope. Up 
this they scrambled till they reached the top of the ice preci- 
pice, then crossed another couloir, and soon arrived at the 
smooth snow-slopes which led to the Dome, which they reached 
at 8.50 A.M., and the summit of Mont Blane itself at 12.50. 
They returned to Chamonix by the usual route, and arrived 
there at 8.15 p.M., ‘not a little pleased at having solved the 
problem of an ascent of Mont Blane by the Southern Miage 
Glacier.’* 

A different and less dangerous route by the tributary glacier, 
south of the Glacier du Déme, which leads direct to the sum- 
mit, was followed by Mr. T. 5. Kennedy on July 1, 1872. 

By this way, which though steep is comparatively easy, Messrs. 

Foster and Moore, on July 21 of the following year, passed 
from Courmayeur to Chamonix, oyer the top of Mont Blane, 
in a single day.f A cabin was erected last year on the rocks 
of the Aiguille Grise by the Courmayeur guides. Several 
parties have made use of it and afterwards reached the top of 
Mont Blane. ‘This, the Italian or Courmayeur route, may 
therefore be expected to prove a formidable rival to that from 
Chamonix. 


Conclusion. Mont Blane in one day. 


Thave now given an account of the various attacks,suecessful 
or unsuccessful, which haye been made on this grand old moun- 
tain. I have shown how for a long time it was deemed inac- 
cessible, that at last it was conquered, but that for a long time 
afterwards it was considered so difficult and dangerous that it 
was deemed to be an evidence of madness to attempt it. Its 
ascent has now become perfectly easy. Not only do numbers 
of inexperienced travellers weekly reach the summit in safety 
in favourable weather, but it has been so successfully attacked 
from every side, that the difficulty now is not to find a possible 
line of ascent, but to decide which is impossible. Only 
the great southern precipice between the Miage and Brenva 
Glacier remains unconquered, and even that has been more 
than once assailed. At the same time, it must be pointed 
out that Mont Blane may probably be credited with more 
deaths in recent times than all other mountains put together. 


* ¢ Alpine Journal,’ vol. iv. p. 261. 
} Ibid. vol. v. pp. 90, 168, and 293. 
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Some of these have arisen from avalanches, to which the ancien 
Passage is frequently exposed, others from carelessness in the 
use of the rope, but the greater number from the storms to which 
the upper part of the mountain is peculiarly liable. But the 
most fatal accident of all was that in which a party of eleven 
persons lost their lives on September 6, 1870. The Rey. 
George M‘Corkindale, and two Americans, accompanied by 
three guides and five porters, reached the summit in safety. 
They had scarcely left it, however, before they were overtaken 
by a terrible storm. Unable to find the way, they constructed 
some shelter with the snow. Ten days afterwards five bodies 
were found to the right of the Petits Mulets, and a note in 
the pocket of one of them showed that after a struggle of at 
least 36 hours they had perished of cold and exhaustion. 

Of the remaining six no trace was ever discovered, and it is 
supposed that in a desperate effort to descend they fell over 
the precipices which overhang the Brenya Glacier. It is im- 
portant to add that the summit of the mountain became 
suddenly covered with whirling clouds immediately after the 
travellers reached it. 

The rapidity of some modern ascents is very striking. In 
1823, Mr. H. H. Jackson arrived at the summit and de- 
scended the next day to Chamonix, having been absent only 
364 hours.* But this is nothing compared with recent achieve- 
ments, for one mountaineer has reached the hoary head of the 
giant from Chamonix and returned to the village within a 
time not longer than that included between the sunrise and 
sunset of a long summer’s day. On July 21, 1865, Mr. 
I’, Morshead accomplished this feat in sixteen hours, having 
had no companion during the ascent after he had passed the 
Grands Mulets.f The following narrative of the ascent is 
taken from a letter from Mr. Morshead in the ¢ Times:’—f On 
Thursday last I left Chamonix at 12.30 A.M., accompanied by 
one porter. We reached the Grands Mulets at 5.30 a.m., where 
the porter, who had been flagging for some time, became so 
hopelessly slow that I thought it best for the success of the 
attempt to dismiss him and go on alone, following the tracks of 
a party who were ascending in the ordinary manner from the 
Grands Mulets. I reached the summit at 10 A.M., overtook 
on the Grand Plateau the party descending, and returned with 
them into Chamonix at 4.25 p.m. Thus the whole excursion, 
including stoppages, occupied sixteen hours.’ ... He adds: * I 


* Auldjo’s ‘Mont Blane,’ 3rd edit., fep. 8vo, 1856, p. 110. 
t ‘Alpine Journal,’ vol. i. p. 370. 
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should say that under favourable circumstances a good moun- 
taineer, with one good guide, might always count on making 
the ascent within eighteen hours by this route, and, as far as 
my experience goes, with less fatigue than by starting the 
previous day and spending a restless night of dirt and dis- 
comfort in the Grands Mulets hut. My friend Mr. Moore a 
few weeks ago proved the ascent practicable from the Payillon 
Belle Vue in one day, with one guide, and it was his success 
that first suggested to me the idea of trying it from Chamonix.’ 
Of Mr. Moore’s ascent, thus alluded to by Mr. Morshead, an 

account appeared in the ‘ Times’ in which it is stated that 

‘Mr. Moore, accompanied only by Christian Almer, left the 

Pavillon Belle Vue, above the Col de Voza, at 2 A.m., reached 

the top of the Aiguille du Gotté at 10.10 a.m., and the summit 

of Mont Blane, vid the Bosse du Dromadaire, at 3.5 p.m. The 

descent to Chamonix was made by the usual route, and at 

9.30 p.m. they were within half an hour of Chamonix, when 

they missed their way in the forest and were unable to extricate 

themselves until daylight. The ascent of the Aiguille du 

Gotité took two hours longer than usual on account of its 

dangerous state.’ In September of the same year Mr. F. P. 

Barlow reached the summit by the Bosse du Dromadaire, and 

returned to Chamonix in 184 hours, the ascent from the 

Grand Plateau upwards being in deep snow. 


A Night on the top of Mont Blanc. 


An account of the ascents of Mont Blane would be incom- 
plete without a narrative of a night spent on the summit by 
Dr. Tyndall, especially as it was the first—and remains the 
only—oceasion on which a night’s sojourn on the mountain 
has ever been made. 

The main object in view was to make some observations on 
the transparency of the lower strata of the atmosphere to the 
solar heat-rays. Dr. Tyndall therefore made arrangements 
with the Abbé Veuillot of Chamonix to operate in the valley 
while he observed at the top. In this way Dr. Tyndall hoped 
to determine the influence of the stratum of air interposed 
between the top and bottom of the mountain upon the solar 
radiation, for which purpose it was important to commence the 
observations at daybreak. 

In the summer of 1859, therefore, Dr. Tyndall and Dr. 
Frankland, accompanied by Auguste Balmat, with nine guides 
and porters, well provided with scientific instruments, pro- 
ceeded to the summit, to which a tent had previously been 
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earried. The north wind blew fiercely, but they dropped 
down a few yards te the leeward and thus found shelter. 
Throughout the night they did not suffer from cold, although 
they had no fire and the temperature of the adjacent snow 
was 5° Fahrenheit. At daybreak the wind increased in 
force, and as the fine snow was perfectly dry, it was driven 
over them in clouds. ‘This rendered the observations on solar 
radiation impossible. They had taken some rockets with them, 
to ascertain whether the ascensional power, or the combustion, 
was affected by the rarity of the air. But during the night 
they were enveloped in a dense mist, which defeated their 
purpose. One rocket, however, was sent up, which, though 
they did not know it at the time, penetrated the mist and was 
seen at Chamonix. 

The sunrise from the summit was singularly magnificent. 
The snow on the shaded flanks of the mountain was of a pure 
blue, being illuminated solely by the reflected light of the sky ; 
the summit of the mountain, on the contrary, was crimson, being 
illuminated by transmitted light. As Dr. Tyndall says, ‘The 
contrast of both was finer than I can describe.’ 

About twenty hours were spent upon the top of the moun- 
tain.” 


* Tyndall's ‘ Hours of Exercise in the Alps,’ ch. iv. 
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CHAPTER II. 


ZERMATT AND MONTE ROSA, 


General Remarks. 


Or the great mountains ascended before the formation of the 
Alpine Club, of which I propose to give some account, the 
next is Monte Rosa. Its ascents are not, however, compar- 
able in interest to those of Mont Blane. ‘There is not so much 
incident in the climb as there is in that of Mont Blane; the 
time taken in reaching the highest peak is less, and there is 
less variety of scenery. But on the other hand the number of 
the peaks of Monte Rosa gives it a character of its own, and 
contributes much to the picturesqueness of its outline, and to 
the interest of the view from the * Allerhéchste Spitze.’ 
Before giving an account of the various attempts to scale 
this mountain, it may be well to begin with a general outline 
of the district and with some account of the < early knowledge 
of the tract of country in which Monte Rosa is placed. It is 
situated in the circumference of a great circle of the noblest 
mountains, composed of seven of the summits of Monte Rosa 
itself, the Lyskamm, the Zwillinge—Castor and Pollux—the 
Breithorn, Matterhorn, Dent d’Hérens, Dent Blanche, Ga- 
belhorn, Rothhorn, Weisshorn, Dom, Tiischhorn, <Alphiibel, 
Allatinhorn, Rimpfischhorn, Strahlhorn, and Cima di Jazi, 
Into this enchanted region there was formerly only one en- 
trance practicable for ordinary travellers. It was that from 
Visp by Stalden and St. Niklaus. The passes of the St. 
Théodule and Col d'Herens, which—difficult as it may be to 
believe *—had been frequented as horse-paths in the Middle 
Ages, were unknown except to afew peasants, and but seldom 
used, At the beginning of this century only four mountains 
in this part of the Alps were named on maps. In Meyer's 
magnificently large Atlas of Switzerland, published at that 
time, only the Matterhorn, Weiszschorn (s?e), Turlo M. and 
Monte Mora (sic), were designated; the Théodule Pass was 
named, but it was repr esented as leading to Gressonay, and 
was described as § Passage quelquefors pr acticable dans le mois 


* Studer, ‘ Physische Geographie der Sthw eltz.’ 
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@aout, on marche quatre heures continuellement sur la glace 
Redouté de Ste.-Théodule. nthe Atlas to Agassiz’s § Htudes 
sur les Glaciers,’ the peaks are all misnamed, the Lyskamm 
being called Monte Rosa, and even in 1840 the range was so 
little known in the Visp Thal that the peaks of Monte Rosa 
were undistinguished, and the Lyskamm was still mistaken 
for it.* 

Zermatt, which may be considered the capital of the district, 
was occasionally visited by general travellers, and there was a 
little inn kept by Dr. Lauber, the village physician. ‘The 
landlord, Herr Lauber, is usually called a Doctor, but he him- 
self disclaims any higher title than that of a bone-setter. He 
has never been medically educated. His wife is a neat, handy, 
and kind person; and although the cuisine is not of the first 
style, it is decidedly better than might be expected in a situa- 
tion so wild and remote. ‘Taking the whole of the accommo- 
dations into account, the traveller may consider himself fortu- 
nate in being able to obtain them, and if he can command the 
time, he will find a few days’ residence at Madame Lauber’s by 
no means disagreeable.’ + 

Professor Forbes visited Zermatt in 1841 in company with 
Mr. Heath. But it was difficult of access, and consequently 
almost unheard of by the ordinary tourist. Between St. 
Niklaus and Randa several wild and bridgeless torrents had to 
be crossed, which in bad weather made the route nearly im- 
passable.t At that time even the Riffelhorn had not been 
ascended. Forbes attempted it by the western side, and arrived 
within a few fathoms of the top, when he was stopped by a 
cleft, and a precipice which could not be ascended without in- 
curring a serious risk. The following year (1842), however, 
some [English students of Hofwyl, clambering about the rocks, 
found a circuitous path on the eastern side, by which they 
gained the top without much difficulty. Forbes soon after- 
wards followed their course, and reached the summit.§ 

Three years afterwards (in 1845) Mr, Ball visited Zermatt, 
and found the ignorance about the surrounding country to be 
extreme. He says: ‘ During my stay at Zermatt I made many 
enquiries as to the passes communicating between the Valley 
of St. Niklaus and the adjoining valleys in every direction. 
The information I was able to gain from the older guides was 


* Studer, ‘His und Schnee,’ vol. ii. p. 18. 

{ ‘The Physician’s Holiday: a Month in Switzerland in the Summer 
of 1848. By John Forbes, M.D., F.R.S. (a charming book). 

} Forbes’ ‘ Alps of Savoy,’ p. 310. § Ibid. p. 314. 
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vague and unsatisfactory to a degree that would surprise those 
who do not know how amazingly our knowledge of this part of 
the Alps has been increased since 1845. Excepting the esta- 
blished pass of St. Théodule, the only one that was admitted to 
be certainly practicable was that of the Col d’Brin, accom- 
plished by Professor Forbes in 1842, and occasionally, though 
at long intervals, by preceding travellers. Of the Trift Pass, 
crossed by Messrs. “Hinehliff, Walters, and Bradshaw Smith in 
1857, there was but a spurious and baseless tradition. Doubts 

were expressed eyen as to the possibility of passing from St. 

Niklaus into the Turtmanthal. Of the passage of the Saas 
Grat I could obtain no certain information. My repeated 
inquiries as to the Weiss Thor produced no more information 

than was obtained three years before by Professor Forbes. 

Damatter, who had certainly passed it several years before, 

declared that the ice had accumulated on the Zermatt side, so 

as to overhang the precipitous rocks by which the descent had 

to be made to Macugnaga. It was reported, however, that a 

dare-devil hunter, * béser Jiiger,” had found out a new way 

over the ridge, but kept it a secret.’* 

In 1834 this pass, now known as the old Weiss Thor, once 
used by pilgrims to Varallo, and often by hunters and smug- 
glers, was, as Studer was informed, no longer practicable, 
although there were still traces of the iron rings which were 
fastened to the rocks to help the climbers.t 

The pass on the other or north side of the Cima di Jazi, 
now commonly known as ‘the Weiss Thor,’ or more correctly 
as the New Weiss Thor, was effected in 1849 by Mr. Marshall 
Hall with Bliimer of Grindelwald. The pass of the Schwarz 
Thor, between the Breithorn and the W. Zwillinge, was first 
crossed in 1845 § by Mx. Ball, and a little later the Adler Pass, 
connecting Saas and Zermatt, was discovered by Herr Imseng, 
the par ish priest of Saas, an intrepid mountaineer, to eHout 
early visitors to Saas were much indebted, and wHOEe exploits 
have found a genial record in Mr, Wills’ * Wanderings among 
the High Alps? 

Mr. “Murray i in his ‘ Handbook for 1854’|) speaks of Zer- 
matt as a little-known place. Describing the St. Théodule, 
he says: ‘ The pass is not a difficult one, but those who would 
avoid it should at least ascend to Zermatt,’ and he adds that 


* ¢Zormatt in 1845.’ ‘ Peaks and Passes,’ 1st series, pp. 158, 159. 
t Studer, ‘His und Schnee,’ vol. ii. p. 17. 

{| ‘ Alpine Guide,’ p. 337. § Ibid. p. 329. 

|| 6th Edition, 185 a p. 293. 
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¢ the great difficulty of this young Chamonix ” is that whereas 
the way up to it from the valley is easy and tempting, there 
is no way out of it except by two difficult passes over the 
highest Alpine chain, which not every one is hardy enough to 
attempt.’ 


Ascents of Monte Rosa. The Subordinate Peaks. The Aller- 
Hlichste, or Dufour Spitze. The Breithorn. 


The earliest attempts to reach the névé fields of Monte 
Rosa were made by seven chamois hunters from Gressonay, 
towards the end of the last century, under the leadership of 
Niklaus Vincent, father of Johann Niklaus Vincent, who 
made the first ascent of the Vincent Pyramide. They reached 
a rock which they named Discovery Rock (Entdeckungs 
Fels), between the summits of Monte Rosa and the Lyskamm, 
now called the Lysjoch. Their attempt was repeated in three 
following years, 1778, 1779, and 1780, and each time they 
believed they had discovered a new valley. On the last ocea- 
sion only three of them reached Discovery Rock, and they 
then came to the conclusion that they saw the inhabited alps 
of the Zermatt Valley.* 

Thirty years afterwards the first attempt was made to reach 
the summit of Monte Rosa itself. It was at the time that the 
first ascents were made of the Jungfrau and Finsteraarhorn 
that Dr. Friedrich Parrot, the Caucasian traveller, endea- 
youred to reach the summit of what was afterwards called the 
Vincent Pyramide, starting from Milan, on September 18, 
1813, in company with Zumstein of Gressonay. ‘Their imme- 
diate starting-point was the Gabiet Alp, and they went through 
the Indren and Garstlet valleys, and alone the Indren Glacier 
towards the above-named peak. On reaching the snow and 
ice fields which descend to the Indren, they were driven back 
by thick fog.t 

It was in 1855 that the highest point—‘ Allerhichste, 
or Dufour Spitze’—of Monte Rosa was first reached, The 
crest of this mountain is formed of nine peaks, of which the 
highest is called the Allerhéchste Spitze,t 15,217 ft. ; Nord 


* Studer, ‘Ueber Wis und Schnee,’ vol. ii. chap. i. See also an in- 
teresting paper on the subject by Mr. Tuckett in the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ 
vol. v. p. 136. + Ibid. 

t This is frequently spoken of only as the Héchste Spitze, but it is 
proper to give it the name of the Allerhéchste, or Dufour Spitze, as 
the Hichste Spitze consists of two peaks—the Allerhichste and the 
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End, 15,132 ft.; Zumstein Spitze, 15,004 ft. ; Signal Kuppe, 
14,964 f{t.; Parrot Spitze, 14,577 ft.; Ludwigshthe, 14,187 ft. ; 
Schwarzhorn, 14,092 ft.; Balmenhorn, 13,927 ft.; and Vin- 
cent Pyramide, 13,859 ft. Of these the Schwarzhorn and 
Vincent Pyramide are on Italian soil, and the others on the 
boundary line between Italy and Switzerland. 

It is stated by Mr. Clissold, in the account of his ‘ascent of 
Mont Blane in 1822, that Monte Rosa had then been ascended, 
but it is probable that the mountain referred to is the Breit- 
horn, which at that time, and even later, was believed to be 
the highest part of the chain, and often pointed out as such to 
strangers. Mr. Clissold says: ‘ Couttet states that the tra- 
veller requires only three or four guides for the ascent of 
Monte Rosa, as its summit may be gained with compara- 
tively little hazard or labour; indeed, one of the monks of the 
Convent of St. Bernard related to me that one of their order 
ascended Monte Rosa with only one guide.”* 

The earliest recorded attempts to ascend Monte Rosa were 
made from Piedmont, and the Vincent Pyramide was the first 
of its peaks to be conquered. It was so named from Nicholas 
Vincent, who reached the summit on August 5, 1819, starting 
from Gressonay on the previous day, and sleeping at the highest 
hut of the gold-mining works belonging to him. It was twice 
again ascended during the same year. The following year 
the Zumstein Spitze was ascended by Zumstein the engineer, 
Molinatti, and the brothers Joseph Niklaus and Joseph Vincent, 
on August 1, 1820, and on August 3, 1821, Zumstein again 
ascended it with two guides. ~The Ludwigshéhe was the 
next to succumb, having “been ascended by Baron Ludwig von 
Welden on August 25, 1822. The Signal Kuppe was first 
ascended by Gnifetti, euré of Alagna, in 1843, after he had 
made three previous attempts to reach the summit in 1834, 
1836, and 1839. 

The ascent of the Nord End was first made on Angust 26, 
1861, by Messrs. IX. Buxton and his brother and J. J. “Cowell, 
accompanied by only one guide, Payot. The weather was not 
very good, and the wind “and cold were excessive, but they 
reached: the summit successfully, and were back in the Riffel 
Tlotel in sixteen hours, including about two hours’ rest, from 
their departure. tT 


Ost ‘Spitze, or, as Studer calls it, ‘the eastern tooth of the Dufour 
Spitze,’ about 24 feet lower. 

* ‘Narrative of an Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blanc, Aug. 18, 
1822.’ By F. Clissold. London, 1823. P. 28, note. 

J Studer’s ‘His und Schnee,’ vol. ii. p. 38. 
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A second ascent of the Nord End was made on July 5, 
1872, by Mr. Coolidge with the two Almers. They found the 
cairn built in 1861 in excellent preservation. The expedition 
occupied seventeen hours, including all halts, owing to the 
extremely soft snow.* 

The Parrot Spitze was ascended for the first time by Messrs. 
Macdonald, Grove, and Woodmass, with Melchior Anderege 
and Peter Perren, on August 16, 1863, on their way over the 
Lysjoch. ‘After crossing the col (from the south) we had 
the Parrot Spitze straight i in front of us, separated from us by 
a small snow valley. We climbed a few rocks on to the aréte, 
and along it to the summit, in a direction nearly due east.’ t 

The first attempt to ascend the Héchste Spitze was made 
on August 13, 1847, by Messrs. Ordinaire and Puiseux, of 
Besancon, with four euides—Johannes Brantschen, Joseph 
and Mathias Taugwalder, and Joseph Moser. They reached 
the saddlet between the Nord End and Héchste Spitze (14,861 
ft.), but were unable to get any further on account of the ap- 
parently insurmountable. steepness of the rocks. But they 
gave Professor Melchior Ulrich an account of their expedition, 
and, notwithstanding their failure, he determined to endeavour 
to reach the summit. Accordingly,on August 11, 1848, while 
Europe was raging with political fury, Ulrich set out from 
Zermatt at about 4 p.m. . accompanied by Johannes Madutz 
and Mathias zum Taugwald. At that time there was no inn at 
the Riffel, but there were some huts where they got a supply 
of milk and other food. About 8.30 they reached Gadmen at 
the foot of the Hochthiiligrat, where they intended to sleep. 
The following morning they woke up at 3.30, but had to wait 
for an hour to make a “start, on account of the want of light. 
At about 11.15 they had reached a height of above 12,800 
feet, but from Ulrich’s account it is not clear what was the 
exact point at which they had arrived. On reaching the ridge 

— Silber Sattel’—at 11.15 the bitterness of the wind was 
so great that Ulrich was obliged to give in, but he told his 
guides to go on without him, while he remained on the ‘Saddle.’ 
In half an hour the guides shouted to him that they had 
reached the eastern tooth of the Héchste Spitze. They re- 
mained there for a short time, and while perched on the pin- 
nacle, where standing was impossible on account of the wind, 
Taugwalder declared he would rather die than descend by 
the route by which Tey, had eons 3ut Madutz attached 


* 6 


Alpine Toucan’ vol. vi. p. 145 5. ; ‘Thid. vol. ‘ p- 199. 
t Silber Sattel. See ‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. vi. pp. 282 and 244. 
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him to the rope and let him down by degrees from point to 
point. After an absence of two hours they rejoined Ulrich at 
the ‘ Silber Sattel.’ They reached Gadmen at 4.45 P.a., but 
were obliged to leave poor Madutz alone on the glacier, as he 
felt it absolutely necessary to lie down on account of his ex- 
treme fatigue. They arrived at Zermatt at about eight o'clock, 
and Madutz succeeded in getting there two hours later. The 
next day he was quite snow-blind.* 

The next attempt to reach one of the summits of Monte 
Rosa was made on August 11, 1849, by Messrs. Melchior 
Ulrich, Gottlieb Studer, and Dr. Lauterburg, and the Nord 
End was the point they had in view. Their guides were 
Johannes Madutz, Johann zum Taugwald, and Joseph Kronig. 
3ut they did not succeed. They gained the ridge of the 
‘Silber Sattel,’ but could get but little higher. Professor 
Ulrich made no further attempt to get to a higher point, and 
remained behind with Zum Taugwald. The others went on in 
hopes of being able to reach the Nord End. They were, how- 
ever, beaten back by a narrow aréte, on which the wind blew 
with such intense bitterness that the guides were unable to 
continue step-cutting, and they were all obliged to retreat. 

The Héchste Spitze—or to speak with greater exactness— 
the Ost Spitze was reached for the second time on August 
22, 1851. ‘The ascent was made by the brothers Adolph 
and Hermann Schlagintweit, the well-known explorers of the 
Himalayas, and authors of the admirable book on the ‘ Phy- 
sical Geography and Geology of Monte Rosa.’ In their as- 
cent of Monte Rosa they were accompanied by the guides 
Peter Taugwald, Peter Inderbinnen, and Hans Jeseph zum 
Taugwald. They set out from Zermatt and took up their 
night quarters, as usual in those days, at Gadmen. The 
following morning they started at four o’clock, crossing the 
branch of the Gorner glacier, which comes down between 
the Weissthor and the Nord Ind. Their way lay between the 
precipices of the Nord End and a small secondary ridge. After 
mounting some steep snow-slopes and then passing through a 
region of seraes which fall from the ice precipices of the Nord 
Jind, they arrived at the field of névé between the Nord End 
and Héchste Spitze at 9 A.M. They traversed this, and then 
came to the usual wide bergschrund, which they crossed towards 
its western end, and at 10 a.m. reached the Silber Sattel, 
from whence they scaled the precipices of the Héchste Spitze. 


* Studer’s ‘His und Schnee,’ vol. ii. chap. 1; and Studer’s ‘ Berg- 
und Gletscherfahrten.’ 
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These are so steep that the snow can rest on them only in 
isolated patches. The Schlagintweits, on gaining the par- 
ticular summit to which they had directed their steps, found 
that the Héchste Spitze, which they had supposed to consist of 
a single peak, was formed of two. That to the east (Ost 
Spitze) had been ascended by Ulrich’s two guides in 1848, and 
it was this that the Schlagintweits also reached on August 22, 
1851, at 12.10 p.m. They found, however, that the western 
peak, now called the Allerhéchste, or Dufour, Spitze, was 
about 24 feet higher. Of this they did not attempt the ascent, 
and soon set out on their return. ‘They reached the huts of 
the Riffelberg at 11 p.m.* 

The Allerhéchste Spitze was first attained in July 1855 by 
Messrs. G. and C. Smyth, Hudson, Birkbeck, and Stevenson, 
accompanied by Ulrich Lauener, of Lauterbrunnen, and three 
Zermatt guides, by a new and better route, which they had the 
merit of discovering. ‘ The route they took, which has been 
followed in the numerous subsequent ascents, starts from the 
rocks of Auf der Platte, mounting to south-east by snow-slopes, 
at first gentle, but ultimately very steep, as they abut against a 
sharp saw-edged crest of rock that extends about due W. from 
the Hichste Spitze. The passage along this crest constitutes 
the difficulty of the ascent. On the south side the traveller 
looks down rocks, that appear almost vertical, on an upper 
bay of the Grenz Glacier. On the other side an ice-slope of 
perilous steepness falls away towards the Monte Rosa Glacier. 
The steadiness and endurance both of guides and travellers are 
tested in the passage of this long crest, especially if, as often 
happens, a violent wind should be encountered, and the rocks 
be found coated with a varnish of ice. At the last a mere 
knife-edge of frozen snow abuts against a slippery face of rock 
that leads immediately to the highest peak.’ + A second as- 
cent of the highest peak was made with great ease on August 13 
following, by ten persons, two of whom were Englishmen. 
This was an example of the general rule that, whenever the 
right way to the summit of a great mountain has once been dis- 
covered, subsequent ascents are made with the greatest ease. 
On this subject Studer makes the following remarks. He says: 
‘It is a matter of experience that, after repeated ascents of a 
mountain, whose first ascent has been attended with unusual 
danger and difficulty, these dangers and difficulties either 


* Studer’s ‘ Berg- und Gletscherfahrten,’ vol. i. chap. 9. 
+ Ball’s ‘Western Alps’ (1875), p. 317. 
{ Studer’s ‘Kis und Schnee,’ vol. 11. 
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entirely vanish or are so greatly diminished that the ascent 
can be made with ease. The more the guides are acquainted 
with the locality, the more does their confidence increase. The 
mountain is no longer to them a strange phenomenon. They 
know beforehand the difficulties and the way to avoid them.’* 
An unknown danger is always more terrible than one of which 
the difficulty and the risk is known, and has been surmounted. 
How applicable is this to, above all others, the ascents of the 
Matterhorn ! 

In 1868 Messrs. K. E. Digby and R. B. Heathcote found a 
new and interesting, though somewhat longer, route to the 
summit. Ascending the northern branch of the Grenz Glacier 
they climbed the very steep rocks at its further end, and 
thus reached the saddle at the foot of the ordinary aréte of 
Monte Rosa, which they afterwards followed to the top. 

In 1872 a determined but certainly hazardous ascent of the 
Allerhéchste Spitze was made from Macugnaga by the Rey. 
C. Taylor, Messrs. William Martin Pendlebury and Richard 
Pendlebury. Their guides were Gabriel Spechtenhauser, of 
Fend, in the Oetzthal, commonly known as Gaber, and the 
local guides Ferdinand Imseng and Giovanni Oberto, with Cas- 
par Burgener as porter to their bivouac only. It had always 
been considered impossible, or too hazardous, to make an ascent 
from that side, Ulrich and Christian Lauener haying declined 
to make the attempt only a few days before, and Christian 
Almer having done the same in 1867. Lochmatter had also 
pronounced against it. It was nothing but Imseng’s con- 
viction that they could succeed that induced the present 
attempt. Gaber was throughout very doubtful of the pru- 
dence of the undertaking, and of its chance of success, but 
Imseng’s confidence carried the day, and the result proved 
that he had not undertaken without full consideration the re- 
sponsibility of advising the expedition. Having climbed the 
slopes of the Belvedere, they then turned to the left up the 
broad and almost level moraine, and afterwards to the right 
along a ridge of the moraine and up some rocks at the base of 
the eastern slope which they proposed to climb. They reached 
their intended sleeping-place at the upper end of the Macug- 
naga glacier at a little before 7 P.M., in four and a half hours 
from Macugnaga. It was by no means luxurious, or entirely 
free from danger ; but they passed the night without accident, 
and shortly after midnight began to prepare for breakfast. 


* Studer’s ‘ His und Schnee,’ vol. ii. p. 33. 
ft ‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. iv. p. 147. 
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Soon after 2 a.m. they were ready to start, when a deep roll 
from the Zumstein Spitze announced that the avalanches also 
were waking early. Gaber now remonstrated seriously. ‘Guide,’ 
said he to Imseng, ‘ what think you? I think it is very dan- 
gerous.’ Imseng deigned no reply, but persisted in his re- 
commendation that they should continue their ascent. His 
advice again prevailed, and a little before 2.30 they started. 
With some difficulty they passed over some rocks leading to 
a couloir, which they crossed. Then they had rocks again 
and another couloir. Imseng now turned abruptly to the 
right, and wished to go straight up, but Gaber insisted 
on crossing the couloir, and they followed his advice. His 
counsel proved sound, as on Imseng’s proposed route they 
would have been flanked by some formidable seracs. After 
this they arrived ata long stretch of rocks, up which they as- 
cended, and reached a precipitous broken snow-slope blocked up 
all along its further side except at the corner looking towards 
the Zumstein Spitze. Through this gap they passed. About 
5 a.m. they halted for breakfast, and then proceeded towards 
the Grenz Sattel, between the Zumstein and Héchste Spitze, 
passing over some difficult snow and formidable crevasses, 
and having a narrow escape from fragments of a serac which 
broke away across their line and struck some of the party 
severely. Some hours now passed, and they were getting 
near the Sattel, when the snow through which they trod 
began to slide and hiss in the ominous manner of an inci- 
pient avalanche. They planted themselves firmly, and the 
sliding of the snow did not increase; but it now became clear 
that they must abandon the idea of going straight to the Sattel 
and make for the lowest point of the rocks on its right. This 
they accordingly did with great caution in the direction of a 
serac dividing the current of the still moving snow, and giving 
them a quiet slope for their ascent. They scrambled up the 
serac and then climbed up towards the last serac, which lay 
midway between them and the lowest point of the final ridge, 
and from which a small crevasse ran down obliquely to the 
right, separating them from the slope by which they were 
to reach the rocks. They crossed the crevasse and were 
‘launched irrevocably upon the slope.’ They soon reached 
the rocks of the Est Spitze. For the first few steps the rocks 
were not steep, but soon became so, but they were not long 
in reaching a point of the ridge, from which they looked down 
on the Grenz Sattel on the left; the Silber Sattel and the 
Nord End being on their right front. At length, after cross- 
ing the formidable gap separating the [st Spitze from the 
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highest peak, which had checked Ulrich’s and the Schlagint- 
weits’ guides, they reached the Allerhéchste Spitze at about 
3p.m. After half an hour’s halt they began their descent, and 
reached the Riffel at about 8.30 p.m.* 

On August 20, 1874, the Allerhéchste Spitze was reached 
from the Lysjoch side by a direct ascent from the Grenz Glacier, 
without touching the usual aréte, by Mr. E. Hulton. Heand 
his guides started from the Riffel at 2.30 a.m., and followed 
the usual route of the Lysjoch, until they reached a point 
about 300 or 400 feet below the summit of the pass, when they 
turned sharp to their left, and ascended the glacier that lies in 
the bay formed by the Grenz Sattel, Héchste Spitze, and 
Zumstein Spitze. A good deal of step-cutting was required to 
reach the rocks of an aréte, leading in the direction of the 
highest peak. They gained the top at 10.50 a.m., and re- 
turned to the Riffel by the usual route.f On July 29 of the 
same year, M. Déchy and two guides gained the summit from 
the Val de Lys. They crossed the Lys pass, turned towards 
the Zumstein Spitze. and reached the foot of the rocky face 
of Monte Rosa, Climbing directly upwards they struck the 
ridge a little higher than the Sattel, thus joining the ordinary 
route.t 

The most remarkable ascent, however, which has been made 
of the Allerhéchste Spitze is that of Dr. Tyndall, in August 
1858. He had gained the summit with only one guide a few 
days before he made the ascent to which I refer, but was dis- 
appointed in having no view on account of the badness of the 
weather. A week afterwards the weather became splendid, 
and Dr. Tyndall determined to repeat his visit to the summit 
of the mountain. He had lent his guide to some friends, 
but, nothing daunted, he determined to make the ascent entirely 
alone.§ He started with a guide, or rather a porter, who was 
however almost utterly useless to him, and hung back at 
every difficulty. After a time Tyndall came to the conclusion 
that he was only an encumbrance and sent him back. Thence 
to the top he proceeded entirely alone, and reached the summit 
with complete success and absence of any mishap. At the 
conclusion of his narrative Tyndall makes the following appro- 
priate remarks. He says: ‘1 think it right to say one earnest 
word in connection with this ascent; and the more so as I 


* ‘Alpine Journal,’ vol. vi., “Monte Rosa from Macugnaga’ By 
the Rev. C. Taylor. 

} Ibid. vol. vii. p. 107. ft Ibid. p. 154. 

§ See Tyndall's ‘ Glaciers of the Alps’ (22). 
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believe a notion is growing prevalent that half what is said 
and written about the dangers of the Alps is mere humbug. 
No doubt exaggeration is not rare, but I would emphatically 
warn my readers against acting on the supposition that it is 
general. The dangers of Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, and other 
mountains are real, aud, if not properly provided against, may 
be terrible. JI have been much accustomed to be alone upon 
the glaciers, but sometimes, even when a guide was in front 
of me, I have felt an extreme longing to have one behind me. 
Less than two good ones, I think, an arduous climber ought 
not to have; and, if climbing without guides were to become 
habitual, deplorable consequences would assuredly sooner or 
later ensue.’ 

The only other great mountain of the Monte Rosa district 
ascended until the years immediately preceding the formation 
of the Alpine Club was the Breithorn, by Mr. 8. Kennedy 
and the friends who were associated with him when he took the 
S. Gervais route to the summit of Mont Blanc in 1855. It 
was afterwards ascended by the late Lord Minto, one of the 
earliest explorers of that part of the Alps, followed subse- 
quently by Sir John Herschel.* 

In accordance with the plan of these papers, the ascents of 
the other mountains of the district made after the formation 
of the Club will be described in the course of its history. 


* Ball’s ‘Western Alps’ (1875), p. 324. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE OBERLAND DISTRICT. 


Introductory. 


Tue great peaksof the Bernese Oberland have from their posi- 
tion overlooking, like gigantic sentinels, fertile lowlands and 
historic towns such as Luzern, Thun, Bern, and Neufchatel, 
as well as, in later times, from the accessibility and supreme 
grandeur of their scenery, attracted a larger share of public at- 
tention than any other of the Swiss Alps. Their prominence 
in early Swiss literature was due, however, not so much to the 
noble range of summits, which men had hardly learned to look 
up to,* as to the fact that at Grindelwald two branches of the 
mysterious sea of ancient icef penetrated into the inhabited 
world, and now advancing to overthrow fields and cottages, now 
retiring to lay bare again ancient quarries, excited constant 
interest in times eager for natural wonders. ‘In Grindeli& 
quoque valle,’ says Wagner, aseventeenth century writer, ‘ tres 
ejusmodi montes reperiuntur;: inter eos autem pre cwteris 
decantatus Mons ille glaciatus quem xa7’ é£oynv vulgo * Den 
grossen Gletscher ” appellant, rarum sané Nature miraculum,’ 

It would be interesting to travel back to the first germs of 
an intelligent interest in the wonders of the Alps, and to follow 
step by step to the present day the respective growths of scien- 
tific knowledge and of the enthusiasm for mountain scenery. 
But the work has been alre sady done with great care and 
thoroughness by a Swiss writer,t and English paadars aye had 


* In the early views of Geneva, Bern, and eta Swiss towns, the 
spectator is generally made to turn his back on the Alps. 

{ ‘Inveterata glacies’ is the favourite term for a glacier in old Swiss 
books. 

{ ‘Geschichte der physischen Geographie der Schweiz bis 1815 von 
Professor B. Studer:’ Bern, 1868. This book and Herr Gottlieb Studer’s 
‘Ueber His und Schnee’ are indispensable foundations to the library of 
all who take an interest in the history of the Alps. See also ‘ Die 
Alpen im Lichte verschiedener Zeitalter, von Jacob Frey,’ in ‘ Sammlung 
gemeinverstiindlicher wissenschafilicher Vortriige,’ xii Serie, Heft 274, 
Berlin, 1877. 
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the outlines of the subject picturesquely put before them by 
Mr. Leslie Stephen in the first chapter of his ‘ Playground of 
Europe.’ For the present, space allows us only a few passing 
notes on the early lovers of the Swiss Alps before we pass on 
to their climbers. 

The foundation of the University of Basel on the model of 
that of Bologna in 1460, gave the first impulse to Alpine lite- 
rature by bringing men of awakened minds into close and con- 
stant neighbourhood to the mountains. Heinrich Moriti, of 
Glarus, afterwards a professor at Basel, and a friend of Erasmus, 
was a voluminous author and critic, whose works occupy 
several pages of the British Museum Catalogue. His verses, 
which won him a laurel crown from the Emperor Maxi- 
milian I., are largely made up of tags from classical authors. 
In 1514 he composed one of the first works on the Alps, a poem 
in Latin hexameters, the general dullness of which is only here 
and there relieved by a few graceful lines. 

Among the earliest writers on Switzerland are Algidius 
Tschudi, Sebastian Munster, Johannes Stumpf, Campbell the 
reformer of the Engadine, and Conrad Gessner, who wrote to a 
friend in 1541: ‘I am determined, so long as Providence spares 
my life, to climb several mountains, or at least one, every year, 
partly to enlarge my knowledge of botany, partly to strengthen 
my body, and afford my mind the noblest recreation.’ 

The mountain passion was even then alive, smouldering on 
in the hearts of a few Swiss students for two centuries before 
it burst out in Savoy into the blaze which has now spread 
across Europe. It breathes through the preface to Simler’s 
‘ Descriptio Vallesiz,’ published in 1574, as palpably as through 
the last essay on the Love of the Alps. * The poets,’ says Simler, 
‘figured that the mountains were haunted by many divine 
beings—Pan, Satyrs, Fauns, and Oreads: Parnassus, Helicon, 
with many other summits, were sacred to the gods. Doubtless 
the ancients wished to shadow forth by these fables the works 
and might of Nature, most discernible in the mountains. By 
us meanwhile, who cannot explain these their riddles, nor indeed 
greatly strive to do so, it must nevertheless be confessed that 
lofty mountains are most worthy of deep study. For wherever 
you turn they present to every sense a multitude of objects fit 
to excite and delight the mind. ‘They offer problems to our 
intellect ; they amaze our souls. ‘Chey remind us of the infi- 
nite variety of creation, and offer an unequalled field for the 
observation of the processes of nature.’ Inspired by these re- 
flections and by feeding his eyes with the frequent and delightful 
contemplation of the mountains, ‘ sepe oculos jucundé montium 
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contemplatione pascens,’ the Zurich professor set about his 
book. 

As a body, the authors before a.p. 1600 are in advance of their 
followers in their knowledge of topography and practical details. 
The books of the next century are more speculative and show at 
the same time a creditable enthusiasm for natural science and 
a childlike facility in swallowing wonders, or accepting the, 
to our minds, most ludicrous explanations as adequate so- 
lutions of the problems presented by the -mountain region. 
Glacier ice was supposed to be an intermediate form between 
common ice and crystals, crystals such as are often found in 
the Alps being ice with all the water squeezed out of them. 
One of our countrymen had, however, the wit to inquire how 
the erystals found in tropical countries were to be accounted 
for. Wagner, Johann Gessner, Cappeller, Gruner, Altmann, 
Hottinger, and above all Scheuchzer,* are the names under 
which the curious may seek specimens of this school, the mem- 
bers of which lived mostly at Bern or Zurich, the latter place, 
like Basel, having become through its university a centre of 
intellectual life. It boasted poets in Albrecht Haller, who 
described mountain scenery in eloquent verses, which so far 
caught the ear of his time as to pass, before his death, through 
thirty different editions, including French, English, Italian, 
and Latin translations, and in Solomon Gessner, whose 
idyllic pictures attained an almost equally widespread popu- 
larity. 

The knowledge of the snow region of the Bernese Oberland 
possessed by the old Swiss writers was scanty enough, Pilatus 
and the Stockhorn were the height of human ambition. The 
Grimsel and the Gemmi were the two frequented tracks across 
the chain. he former was frequented by merchants, the 
latter until 1740 a formidable undertaking. Between these 
lay an almost untrodden wilderness. ‘There was, it is true, a 
tradition often repeated of a frequented pass having once 


* Johann Heinrich Hottinger, M.D. (‘ Montium glacialinm Helveti- 
corum descriptio,’ published in the ‘ Miscell. Ephemer. Nat. Cur. decur, 
iii. ann. 9 et 10,’ 1703); J. J. Scheuchzer (‘ Beschreibung des Natur- 
geschichte des Schweizerlandes, 1706); and William Burnet, a son of 
the Bishop of Salisbury (‘Letter on the Glaciers of Grindelwald,’ 
addressed to Sir Hans Sloane, and published in the ‘ Philosophical 
‘Transactions’ for 1709), share the honour of having been the first to 
propound the glacier theory, subsequently known as Charpentier’s. 
Professor B. Studer seems to think Hottinger rather than Scheuchzer 
the originator of the theory. Owing to the form in which his treatise 
was published, Hoiétinger is the least known to fame. 
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existed from Canton Bern to the Valais over the lower Grin- 
delwald and Viesch Glaciers. But it is impossible to find any 
basis of fact for the assertion. The proofs commonly alleged 
break down on close inspection ; the entries in the church re- 
gisters of Grindelwald only prove that a baby of Valaisan 
parentage was baptised, not that it crossed the Vieschergrat for 
the ceremony. The chapel of St. Petronella, a my sterious 
maiden, whom some think to be a sister of St. Paul, others an 
invention of the Grindelwalders, may very well have existed ; 
but its site was certainly not higher than the present Biirenege 
chalet. Possibly the Strahleck may have been traversed from 
time to time, as the Adler is said to have been. It may be, 
though I do not attach much weight to the suggestion, that it 
was used in conjunction with the Grimsel as a short cut to the 
Valais. It is spoken of as a ‘ lost pass’ by Pfarrer Rebmann, 
of Guttannen in 1605. 

Scheideck, Jungirau und Fischerhorn, 

Zwischend denen ein Strass verlorn 

Ins Hassliland, da z’héchst man findt 

Im Thal die finster Aar entspringt. 

Die allerwildest wilde da.’ * 


When we come to look for facts it must be admitted that 
beyond the lower Grindelwald Glacier, so far as it is known to 
the ordinary tourist, and the lower part of the Aar Glaciers, 
none of these writers had been. A shepherd, says Gruner, at 
some uncertain date had crossed the Strahleck, and after tra- 
versing the most horrible ice valleys gained Hasliland. Pea- 

sants told the Meyers in 1813, that a certain Dr. Klaus had 
about a hundred years before erosged the ice from the Grimsel 
to Grindelwald. At about the same time, that is in 1712, 
during the religious war between the Catholic and Protestant 
santons, three natives of Bern were seized as hostages in the 
Upper Valais. They determined to risk the dangers of the 
glaciers rather than to remain in captivity. They reached the 
crest of the chain from the south without serious difficulty. 
On the Grindelwald side it was different. * They were obliged 
in turn to cut steps in the ice, working day and night, so as to 
save themselves from perishing of cold. After an infinite num- 
ber of pains and dangers they arrived half dead at Grindelwald, 


* ‘Hin luttig und ernsthaft poetisch Gastmal ‘und G espriich zweier 
Bergen in loblicher Widgenossenschaft und im Bernergebiet gelegen, nam- 
lich des Niesens und des Stockhorns, &c.’? The Stockhorn has some 
claim to be the Swiss Parnassus. As early as 1536, J. Miiller, known 
by the scholastic title of Rhellicanus, celebrated his ascent in a Latin 
poem of 180 heroic verses, which he entitled a Stockhorniad, 
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and were presented by their compatriots to the magistrates as 
men returned from the realm of death.’ 

The tradition of a pass from the Roththal is probably a con- 
fused recollection of old passages of the Petersgrat, or of the 
Wetterliicke, crossed in 1783, by three devout miners employed 
in the mines at the head of the Lauterbrunnen yalley, who twice 
dared the perils of the ice in order to attend mass at their own 
home. A 

An old legend of the Lotschthal told that once upon a time 
a peasant had been guided by a phantom through the moon- 
light hours from the Aletsch ice to the Létschthal. But 
no living hunter pretended to have penetrated into the snowy 
wastes which fill the centre of the Oberland group beyond the 
Lotschsattel. 

The Beichgrat from the Bell Alp to the Létschthal must 
have been known in the country if the Meyers, as seems pro- 
bable from their account, were led across it to the attack on the 
Jungfrau; and the hunters who penetrated for some distance 
in pursuit of their game across the Aar Glaciers may have from 
time to time found a way over the snowy range into the Gauli 
Thal. 

There is every reason to believe that the growth of our know- 
ledge of the high Alps has not been uninterrupted. It seems 
certain that before the middle of the sixteenth century many 
snow-passes were traversed which subsequently fell into disuse. 
In the Zermatt district, the Col de Colon, Col d’Hérens, 
Cimes Blanches, St. Théodule, and perhaps the Adler, were 
known routes. Cattle crossed the Col du Colon to the Aosta 
market; commerce found over the snow-fields of Monte Rosa 
a way into Italy,* But in the Oberland there were no such 


* In Simler’s ‘ Descriptio Vallesiz,’ already cited, we find the fol- 
lowing description of the precautions used in traversing the snow 
passes. It is too curious to bear abridgment or translation :—‘ Preterea 
illa vetus glacies per quam nonnunquam iter faciendum est, profundos 
hiatus trium aut quatuor pedum latitudine, et sepe etiam ampliores 
habet, in quos si quis decidat, indubitato illi pereundum est. Accidit 
autem ut nivibus recentibus, aut vento conglomeratis illi hiatus 
tegantur, itaque qui tum per Alpes. iter faciunt, peritos locorum qui 
ipsis preeant conducere solent: hosce fune cingunt, cui etiam aliquot 
ex his qui sequuntur se astringunt, qui verd prit longi pertici viam 
explorat, et diligenter in nivibus hiatus hos scrutatur, quod si forte 
imprudens in aliquem deciderit, & sociis qui eodem fune cincti sunt, 
sustinetur et extrahitur. Ubi nulla nives foveas tegunt, minus est 
periculi, saltu tamen illos superare oportet, nulli enim hie sunt pontes: 
nisi quod nonnunquam hi qui sarcinaria jumenta per hwe loca agunt 
(id autem rarius fit), asseres ligneos secum ferunt, quibus jumentis 
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practical ends to be promoted by Alpine adventure. If any 
glacier passes were known they were lost to memory during 
the years succeeding 1563,* when for half a century the 
glaciers made a steady advance upon the valleys; an advance 
which left a deep impression on the Swiss mind and led pro- 
bably to the exaggerated belief as to the previous smallness of 
the glaciers which underlies many of the traditions of lost passes. 
. At the close of the last century the central waste of the 
Bernese Oberland was untrodden by human feet, and even the 
Petersgrat had fallen into disuse, and the boldest hunters 
feared to strike across the range by the few traditionary tracks. 
‘ Passes’ usually precede ‘ Peaks,’ unless in an exceptional case 
like that of Mont Blanc, or where the spirit of mountaineering 
has been fully aroused ; and there is no authentic record of any 
ascent in the Oberland prior to that of the Ewig Schneehorn, 
a peak of 10,929 feet, lying behind the Wetterhérner in the 
ridge between the Gauli and Aar Glaciers, effected by Herr 
Stettler of Zofingen, in 1790. I say authentic record, for, as 
might be expected, we come across some legends. The most 
circumstantial is given by Gruner. He describes clearly 
enough the Jungfrau and the Silberhorn, under the names of 
the * Vierge antéricure et postérieure,’ mentioning the yast 
crevasses of the Jungfrau Joch, and speaking of the Aletsch 
Glacier lying behind them as—‘ un vallon de glace tantét large, 
tantdt resserré, quelquefois interrompu, désert, sauvage, in- 
accessible ; on n’en peut espérer aucune connaissance.’ The 
Silberhorn, he says, is §a precipitous rock towards the valley ; 
it loses in summer almost all its snow, perhaps because of the 
steepness of its slopes. It is almost inaccessible, except to 
determined hunters. The last who climbed up to the top found 
there a knife; he took it, leaving his own in its place.’ No 
date or further detail is added. ‘The traditions, seareely per- 
haps more trustworthy, relating to the Higer will be given 
when we come to speak of that peak. 
We have seen how a gleam of the light lit for Europe by 
the Italian Renaissance was towards the end of the fifteenth 


ponticulum sternunt qua transeant.’ Spectacles (‘ vitrea conspicilia’) 
and blackening the face are both recommended as preservatives against 
snowblindness by the same author. 

* There is scarcely sufficient material for any general statement as to 
the oscillations of Alpine glaciers. The old observations are limited to 
afew spots. Throughout the 17th century the ice seems to have re- 
mained comparatively stationary. From 1703-23 it advanced. In 
1750 the glaciers were again at their smallest. Towards the close of 
the century they were advancing. 
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eentury thrown upon the Alps; how the congregation of many 
men of letters and intelligence at the Council of Constance and 
the foundation of the Swiss Universities of Basel and Zurich 
led to the notice and study of mountain phenomena; how in 
after years the inductive philosophy gave an impulse to the 
collection of facts in natural history in the place of barren 
scholastic disputations.* We now reach the period when the 
eloquent voice of J. J. Rousseau found itself suddenly accepted 
as the interpreter of feelings towards nature which must have 
been gathering force for some time in order to obtain for their 
preacher such swift and general acceptance. 

Rousseau was the prophet of the contemporaries of De Saus- 
sure. In the Swiss Cantons, however, his preaching did not 
excite any speedy response in action. The English tourists, 
who under the care of the Cook of those days, ‘ Mr. Emery, 
the agent at Mr. Recordon’s, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 
or the W hite Bear, Piccadilly,’ were forwarded to Switzerland 
in sixteen days i in private carriages, at a cost of twenty cuineas, 
did not turn their backs on the Oberland, or, like Addison and 
De Blainville, mention them drily as the mountains of the 
Grisons, twenty-five leagues distant. ‘ The magnificent Alps 
rivet their attention,’ and they can hardly ‘ withdraw their eyes 
from so enchanting a spectacle.’ But they have not yet caught 
the passion of the climber, and are content with distant admira- 
tion. The citizens of Bern, ‘sincere but heavy,’+ were not 
easily stirred by new philosophies. Their interest in the moun- 
tains found vent in such solid productions as Gruner’s ‘ Hisge- 
birge, a work almost encyclopedic in its throughness, yet 
despite its illustrations scarcely likely to attract the general 
reader—if he existed a hundred years ago. Moreover, a great 
cloud was gathering over [urope, and ‘the Grimsel Spit: al was 
soon to be the scene of strugeles which left no place for a 
peaceable encampment such as ‘that of the Swiss savants beside 
the Aar Glacier. 

We owe, however, to one of the mountain-lovers of Geneva, 
the enthusiastic Bourrit, an interesting sketch of the condition 
of the Oberland about 1780.{ At that time all the gelacier- 
explorer could do was to wander round the chain by the mule- 


* Wagner, in the preface to his ‘ Historia Neves Helvetix,’ speaks 
of Bacon as his master. 

+ Bishop Burnet’s Letters, 1687. 

t ‘ Nouvelle Description des Alpes.’ Geneva, 1783. Bourrit is an 
interesting personage, to whom, should these papers ever develope 
into a complete history of Early Mountaineering, justice will be 
done in his proper place. 
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passes, making here and there such small excursions as ladies 
now accomplish with ease, walking a mile or two on the Aar 
Glaciers, reaching a height commanding the upper basin of the 
Rhone Glacier, which he counted as a ‘new expedition ’ in the 
modern phrase, or traversing the Diindengrat and Sefinen 
Furke from Kandersteg to Lauterbrunnen. At the latter 
place the priest’s house was being enlarged to enable him 
better to accommodate travellers. The innkeeper at Grindel- 
wald had an evil reputation for fleecing strangers, and no good 
guides were to be found there, so that both De Suaeenen anid 
Bourrit brought to the Oberland Chamonix guides—whom it 
seems even at this date to have been generally the custom to 
take into distant parts of the Alps. Bourrit pointed out how 
much the country lost by this state of things, and urged the 
natives to show a little more spirit in discovering excursions 
for their visitors, recommending particularly the 1 “Mettenberg 
to their attention. 

But theré was no mountain resort in those days which at all 
rivalled Leukerbad in popularity. The springs here seem 
from very early times to have been among the most resorted to 
in the Alps, despite the difficulty of access. Even in Bourrit’s 
days, although the Canton of Bern had some thirty-five years 
before improved the Gemmi path, the approach from the Valais 
was difficult, and the sick were brought up tied in panniers a along 
a path so narrow that they constantly found themselves over- 
hanging the precipice. 

Yet in 1501 a Bishop of Sion had built a ‘ magnificent 
hotel’ for the bathers, which stood for over two hundred years, 
until it was in 1719 destroyed by an avalanche. Kandersteg, ~ 
on the opposite side of the pass, profited by the stream of 
passers s-by to the baths, without, however, losing the primitive 
simplicity of its inhabitants, w hich, s says Isiguteate © rend comme 
inutile la résidence d’un pasteur.. The inn was a handsome 
and well-furnished wooden house, perhaps the same which 
received travellers twenty-five years ago, and by an odd 
arrangement each family of the place kept it in turn for two 
years. On the Wengern Alp Bourrit found himself in the 
middle of a ‘ Schwing-feste,’ and his tender heart was deeply 
smitten by the comely beauties of Bern, although they, as he 
naively confesses, repaid his gallantry by bursts of laughter 
over ‘notre marche timide, nos chutes réitérées, involontaires.’ 
With the many fashion rules, or makes taste, and in Bourrit’s 
time and circle it was as necessary to admire the qualities, 
moral and physical, of the mountaineer as to appreciate the 
splendours of the snows and glaciers. But despite theories, a 
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hard fact, such as the innkeeper at Grindelwald, slips out now 
and then, and seems to prove that there were faults in the 
Swiss character even before their country became the play- 
ground and the hospital of Europe. 

Tn a volume written in German,* but printed in London five 
years before Bourrit’s book (1778), we have an account of a 
very complete tour of the Oberland mountains. Gruner’s 
illustrations were thought worth new and more popular letter- 
press, and Gruner himself carried out the task in a very 
thorough and methodical manner, describing in a series of 
letters a journey from the Lake of Geneva by the northern 
valleys to Kandersteg, thence by the Gemmi and Rhone yalley 
to the Grimsel, Grindelwald, and Lauterbrunnen. The book 
is remarkable as containing the first good description of the 
Aletsch Glacier, which strangely escaped Bourrit and earlier 
explorers. The writer was told it was 14 ‘stunde’ long, 
and connected with the Grindelwald Glaciers. The great 
central moraine attracted his attention, and he spends a great 
deal of ingenuity in fruitless endeavours to frame a reasonable 
explanation of its existence.f 

After peace had been restored in the Alps the work of 
mountain exploration was seriously taken in hand, and, as was 
natural after the conquest of Mont Blane and the feats of 
Placidus a Spescha, no longer with the feeling that the 
highest peaks were unassailable. We have come to the time 
of the Meyers, of J. G. Ebel, of Escher von der Linth, and 
of Carl Ulysses von Salis. The last-mentioned writer may be 
justly considered the founder of the first Alpine Journal. The 
‘ Alpina,’ four volumes of which appeared at Winterthur be- 
tween 1805 and 1809, ¢ was a collection of articles throwing 
light on the Alps. The author of the preface promises, amongst 
other matter, descriptions of unexplored districts, and of the 
ascent of maiden peaks, and makes the safe remark that ¢ though 
Mont Blanc, the Orte'e and Gross Glockner, have been mas- 
tered, there remain not a few lofty mountain-giants worth 


* Reisen durch die merkwiirdigsten Gegenden Helvetiens. London : 
1778. 

} The travellers of the last century had their guidebooks: Heidegger, 
‘Handbuch fiir Reisende in der Schweiz,’ Ziirich, attained a third 
edition in 1799. Ptarrer Wyttenbach’s ‘Instruction pour les Voyageurs 
qui vont voir les Glaciers et les Alpes du Canton de Berne,’ 1777, is 
probably the earliest. Ebel’s (first edition 1793) was the most cele- 
brated; Reichard’s is also favourably mentioned. 

$~ Two more volumes, ‘Neue Alpina,’ edited by Steinmuller, ap- 
peared in 1821 and 1827. 
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attention.’ The suggestion did not pass unheeded. The first 
‘ peak hunters’ (the expression is taken from a contemporary 
book) were ready to come upon the stage, and we must pre- 
pare to chronicle their exploits in due order. 

The Meyer family resided at Aarau, where its members 
managed a silk ribbon manufactory. They were distinguished 
through three generations as topographers and students. The 
grandfather, JR. Meyer, a self-made man of large energy, 
undertook the production of a map of Switzerland in seven- 
teen sheets, and also of a ‘carte dune partie trés intéressante 
de la Suisse 4 usage des voyageurs aux glaciers de l’Ober- 
land.’ He does not seem to have been much of an explorer 
himself, and employed a Strassburg engineer of the name of 
Weiss to make the needful surveys. Herr Weiss in the course 
of his travels was, about the year 1795, successful in discover- 
ing one of the now well-known glacier passes of the Oberland, 
the Oberaarjoch, 

‘It was accomplished with the most incredible danger to 
life. He and his companions were compelled to let themselves 
soe into deep ice-chasms and then ferce away out again. He 

vas forced to spend a night in the clefts and hollows of the 
yi eerel ice, and to use up in place of firewood all they had 
with them which would burn in order to keep off the numbing 
cold.’ * 

It is with the exploits of the brothers, Johann Rudolf, and 
Hieronymus Meyer, sons of the map-maker, that Alpine climb- 
ing in the Oberland begins. Like their father, they were men 
of “scientific pursuits, and their object, as stated by themselves, 
was ‘partly to learn the relations between the various, vast 
basins of eternal snow, partly to ascertain whether the peaks 
which rise out of them could be reached.’ From their first 
expeditions they did not look for any higher result, but they 
hoped in subsequent j journeys to obtain contribntions to various 
branches of knowledge. Before entering on the story of their 
attacks on the great ‘peaks, it is expedient to say a few words 
as to the general physical features of the district, which have, 
as the reader will easily recognise, had a very great effect in 
determining the course of its exploration. 

On examining a map of the Bernese Oberland, on which 
the glaciers are ‘tinted blue, the ice region presents the appear- 
ance of a vast rectangular inland sea, with two deep bays 
stretching out in a SW. direction on either side of the Litschen 
Thal. The N. bay is formed by the Tschingel and Kander 


ire auf den Jungfrau Glemehers p- 9. 
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Glaciers; the S. by those of the Bietschhorn and Létsch- 
thaler Breithorn. The great mountains on the coast of this 
imaginary sea are—on the NW.—the Wetterhorn, Higer, 
Ménch, Jungfrau, Gspaltenhorn, Blumlis Alp, and Dolden- 
horn; on the S. the Bietschhorn and Gross Nesthorn. In 
the centre of the ice-sea rise like islands the Oberaarhorn and 
Finsteraarhorn, the Viescherhérner, the Schreckhorn, and 
the Aletschhorn. 

The great drainage of the district is to the S., and is effected 
by the streams flowing from the Viesch, Aletsch, and Létsch 
Glaciers, which all contribute to the Rhone. The remaining 
glaciers, of smaller but still of considerable extent, flow E. 
and N., and feed the sources or tributaries of the Aar. 

Of this region, says Forbes,* ‘the Finsteraarhorn is the 
culminating point. The northern side is by much the steepest, 
has the smallest valleys, and the least considerable glaciers. 
But the aspect of the mountains is on that account more im- 
posing. On the S., and also on the E., on the other hand, 
lateral valleys of great extent are found, the slope is most gra- 
dual, and the glaciers are the largest in Europe. On theN. side 
the Jungfrau, with its companions the Ménch and Higer, are 
the most conspicuous because they overhang the valleys, and 
the elegance of the form of the former has given it a « eserved 
reputation secon] to none other in Switzerland. It is from 
this side absolutely inaccessible. The Finsteraarhorn is situ- 
ated nearly due I, from the Jungfrau, and belongs to the same 
range, but it is near the centre of the mountain mass, and 
from it the glaciers may be said to radiate.’ 


The Jungfrau. 


The earliest ascent of a great mountain in the Oberland was 
made sixty-six years ago. It was that of the Jungfrau, on 
August 3, 1811, by the brothers J. R. and H. Meyer, accom- 
panied by two Valaisan chamois-hunters. The ascents of the 
Meyers were described in two pamphlets: —‘ Reise auf den Jung- 
frau Gletscher und Krsteigung seines Gipfels yon Johann Ru- 
dolf Meyer und Hieronymus Meyer aus Aarau im Augustmonat 
1811 unternommen. Aus den Miszellen fiir die neueste Welts- 
kunde besonders abgedruckt,’ and * Reise auf die Hisgebirge der 


* Norway and its Glaciers, p. 229 et seq. 

t This remark of Forbes is one of many proofs of the advance of 
modern mountaineering, and the danger of attempting any prophecy as 
to the possibility of a mountain ascent. 
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Kantons Bern und Ersteigung ihrer héchsten Gipfel, Aarau, 
1813.’ These narratives, although written in the name of J. 
Rudolf Meyer, were in fact put together by Herr Zschokke, 
the editor of the magazine in which they first appeared, from 
notes given him by the climbers, and have the incompleteness 
and occasional contradictions natural under such circumstances. 
The later pamphlet is accompanied by a map, in Mr. Ball’s 
opinion * the strongest piece of evidence in favour of the truth- 
fulness of the Mey ers. The difficulties of the narrative led, 
however, to the ascents being called in question by Hugi and 
others, and, after a lapse of twenty years and the death of R. 
Meyer, to the publication of a portion of his original MS. as 
it left his hands. 

On July 29, 1811, the two Meyers quitted Aarau. They 
went over the Grimsel and down the Rhone valley to Naters, 
whence they seem to have ascended to the Bell Alp, and crossed 
over the Beichgrat. Thg party, consisting of the Meyers, 
three of their own domestics from Aarau, two Valaisan hunters 
whom they picked up at one of the highest alps of the Létsch- 
thal, and agreed with for twenty-five batzen (about three franes) 
a day, and a porter from Guttannen, ascended the Létsch 
Glacier on August 1. After passing the Litschen-liicke they 
sent back the Aarau men, whilst the others pushed on across 
the snowfields. They were unable to discover the true Jung- 
frau amongst the crowd of unfamiliar peaks which surrounded 
them. Rudolf Meyer, with one of the bunters, took a southerly 
course towards a snowerest commanding a general view, while 
Hieronymus, with the other hunter, went in the opposite direc- 
tion. In the end Rudolf sueceeded in recognising the Jung- 
frau, and his brother in tracing out a route up the ‘peak desig 
nated as their object. They ‘met again at arock jutting out 
from the Eismeer on the N. side of the glacier just where 
the Loétsch Glacier, now called the <Aletsch-firn, joins the 
Aletsch Glacier. Studer says that this was certainly at the 
foot of the Kranzberg. There they slept. 

At daybreak on August 2 , they again set out. They went 
up the ice valley which descends from. the Jungfrau and Ménch 
until they had the summit of the Jungfrau straight before 
them. The névé was much crevassed, and they were obliged 
to make use of a ladder they had brought with them. They 
thought their course to the top of the Jungfrau was dies 
and ‘straightforward, when suddenly the I éhn wind sprang | 
up, and they were obliged to return to their former night 
quarters, where they arrived at 2 P.M. 

It is difficult, as Studer says, to determine how far the 
Meyers had ascended. It seems, however, that they had 
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struck the route now taken by those who ascend the Jungfrau, 
and that they had got, if not to the Roththal Sattel, at any 
rate to the level of the well-known crevasses which seam the 
snow slopes of the trough leading up to the Roththalgrat, be- 
tween the Jungfrau and the Kranzberg. They employed the 
afternoon in exploring a valley to the east which descended 
from the Jungfrau, and in choosing other night quarters at 
a greater height. Studer considers Zschokke’s narrative 
somewhat obscure.* It is not, he thinks, very easy to deter- 
mine what this east-lying valley was, nor to fix the exact 
point of their night quarters. But he comes to the conclu- 
sion that when, on the afternoon of August 2, they left their 
sleeping place of the previous night, they went westwards up 
the névé valley, which runs up between the Gletscherhorn and 
the aréte of the Kranzberg, towards the Roththalgrat and the 
Jungfrau, and passed their second night high up in this valley, 
whence they made their ascent on the following day in the 
direction from 8S. to N. 

On the morning of August 3 they sent the Guttannen porter 
back to the Létschthal for fresh supplies, and the remaining 
four began to climb the masses of ice and snow which hang 
down from the Jungfrau. What, however, they imagined to 
be an unbroken snow slope turned out something very different. 
They came suddenly on a chasm from 40 to 50 ft. in depth, into 
which they descended with some difficulty. The way to the 
summit of the Jungfrau now lay over an icy gap in the ridge, 
with steep walls on either side, which was probably the Roth- 
thal Sattel. They straddled across the aréte, and then arrived 
at the foot of what seemed to be the actual summit. A 
narrow snow ridge between naked rocks led towards the peak. 
But although this peak was not more than 600 ft. above them in 
perpendicular height, it took them four hours to reach its top. 
It was already twelve o’clock. They found, however, that they 
had not even then reached the true summit. ‘The final peak 
was before them, but to attain it they again had to straddle 
an ice aréte, with the Lauterbrunnen valley deep down on the 
left, and the snow field at the back of the Ménch on their right. 
After this it was necessary to cross a deep crevasse which 
separated the aréte from the summit, which they at last reached 
at 2 P.M. 

They arrived, on their return, at their first night’s sleeping 
place late in the evening, and descended the next day to the 


Létschthal. 


* This ascent is not comprised in the portion of Meyer's MSS. since 
published. 
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On September 3 of the following year (1812), shortly after 
the ascent of the Finsteraarhorn mentioned on a later page, 
Gottleb Meyer, a son of J. R. Meyer anda grandson of the 
map-maker, in order to remove doubts which had been raised 
as to the genuineness of the former ascent, followed his father 
and uncle to the summit of the Jungfrau. He was accompanied 
by Joseph Bortes and Alois Volker, probably the Valaisan 
hunters mentioned in the former ascent. On this occasion the 
mountain was approached from the Miirjelen Alp by the 
Aletsch Glacier. The party slept on the rocks of the Griin- 
horn. Starting at 5 a.m. they crossed the glacier between the 
Ménch and Jungfrau to the base of the peak. ‘In hopes of 
finding a better way, says the narrative, ‘they ascended the 
eastern side of the Jungfrau, that is the side exactly opposite 
that which had been chosen in the previous year.’ The slopes 
proved terribly steep, and the guides were almost exhausted. 
By eleven o’clock they were face to face with the final peak, 
still 400 ft. above them, and almost perpendicular. An ice-rift 
lay before them, over it rose a huge ice-wall more than 150 ft. 
high. One of the guides fixed two poles across the chasm, his 
companions helped him over, and he cut a foothold on the 
further bank. £ Gottlieb Meyer followed, but the step broke 
under his weight. He was able, however, to hold fast to the 
poles and got. over. The third followed safely. The leader 
now from time to time halted and fastened the rope round his 
staff, while the others advanced carefully by means of holes in 
the ice, which they cut or widened with their knives. Thus 
they reached a saddle from which they looked down into the 
dark valleys of the inhabited world.’ Herr Studer believes 
this to have been the Roththal Sattel; but from Zschokke’s 
account it would seem to be close to the top, and it is hard to 
understand how the Sattel could have been reached from the 
Ii. However, it must be admitted that the eee in Meyer's 
‘ Reise’ shows the two routes of 1811 and 1812 as meeting at 
some distance from the summit.* 

It was two o’clock when they reached the top. Meyer's 
barometrical and thermometrical observations were cut short 
by the clouds which began to gather. After a large flag had 
been planted, and the Valaisans had vowed a pilgrimage to the 
Heilige Jungfrau of Hinsiedeln if she saw them safe from the 
dangers of her earthly namesake, they began carefully and 
steadily the descent. At 7 p.M. they were again at their 


* No mention is made of any saddle in Meyer’s narrative as re- 
printed in the ‘ Alpenrosen,’ 
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night quarters. A break in the weather prevented the indefa- 
tigable climbers from assailing the Ménch on the next day, 
and on September 5 they returned to the Miirjelen Alp. 

Sixteen years now passed without any more attempts being 
made on the Queen of the Oberland. It was not till 1828 
that the mountain was again assailed by Caspar Rohrdorf, 
Preparator in the Museum at Bern.* His point of departure 
was Grindelwald, for he was anxious to explore the connection 
between the Aletsch and Lower Grindelwald Glaciers, a corner 
left untouched by the Meyers. He made very ample, indeed, 
as the event proved, too ample preparations. He engaged four 
cuides (steiger), amongst them Peter Bischof, of Lauterbrun- 
nen, then the most famous hunter in the country, and eight 
porters. On July 21 they went up to the Stierege (then 
known as Burgener’s) hut built by the commune to shelter 
the numerous travellers who visited the valley. Here they 
were detained by unintermittent rain until the 26th, when their 
patience was rewarded by ‘gottlich schénes Wetter.’ They 
went up on that day to a cave under the Eiger, and opposite 
the Viescherhérner, which is called the Kénigliche Hohle, and 
is probably identical with the Eiger cave of later mountain- 
eering records. 

On the morning of the 27th, starting from their bivouac at 
5.30 A.M., they began the ascent of the glacier. They 
met with some difficulty from steep slopes and crevasses, and 
the porters, who were exceedingly troublesome throughout, 
took the opportunity to leave behind their wraps. When at 
3.30 P.M. the watershed was reached, they were involved in the 
same perplexity as their predecessors. The Jungfrau was not 
recognisable. One of the guides had gone towards the Jung- 
frau Joch. Rohrdorf followed him, and saw that he had dis- 
covered the real mountain. By this time it was late, and half 
the guides wanted to return to the bivouac, fearing to be 
benighted without cover in the icy wilderness. Rohrdorf sue- 
ceeded, however, in quelling the mutiny, and they all went 
down together to the Trugberg rocks, where they prepared 
to pass the night as best they might. It was not very cold, 
and the young guides danced and shouted till midnight to 
keep up their spirits. f 


* ‘Reise iiber die Grindelwald Viescher-Gletscher auf den Jungfrau 
Gl., und Ersteigung des Gletschers der Jungfrau Berges unternommen 
und beschrieben im August und September, 1828, durch Caspar Rohrdorf 
von Ziirich, Priiparator am Museum des Naturgeschichte in Bern.’ 
Bern: 1828. 

+ This was an old Swiss habit. ‘ Caterum Vallesiis per juga montium 
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On the 28th Rohrdorf sent on his best guides to attempt 
the peak, while he sketched it from various points. The 
climbers were beaten back near the top by an icy wind, and 
the weather breaking, the whole party descended together to 
the cave. 

Early in Sepiember Rohrdorf planned another attack. 
Christian Roth, Ch. Lauener, and Peter Bischof were engaged 
with some of Iie old guides. On the 8th, however, before he 
reached Grindelwald, the guides coolly set ont by themselves, 

taking all his implements. On the second day ‘they reached 
the Trugberg, or Lagerberg as they had named it, and slept 
there. On the 10th ‘they reached the peak with the help of 
ladders and by dint of three hours’ stepeutting. The final 
ridge seems to have been peculiarly narrow on this oceasion. 
Baumann, the shepherd of the Gletscheralp, who led them, 
straddled across it, first planing it down as he went. Their 
route, as shown on Rohrdorf’s s map, did not coincide with either 
of those previously taken, lying somewhat to the east of Gott- 
liecb Meyer’s. They fixed on the summit a substantial memorial 
in the shape of a ponderous iron flag of 36 pounds weight. It 
will be seen that Mr. Wills’s guides planted on the Wetterhorn 
a similar banner. Fashion would appear to be as unreasonable 
in her freaks in the mountains as in capitals; and it would 
be interesting to know if there is any reason assignable for 
the traditional preference of such embarrassing memorials by 
the climbers of Grindelwald. Disgusted apparently by the 
desertion of his guides, Rohrdorf himself now retired from the 
field, and never again attempted to reach the summit. 

Doubts: were at one time freely expressed as to the possi- 
bility of an ascent like the two last described by the E. face. 
But, as has happened in several other cases, the experience of 
recent climbers has confirmed the accuracy of their predeces- 
sors. In 1862, Mr. Pilkington ascended the peak by this 
face, meeting with difficulties of the character above described. 

About the same time as Herr Rohrdorf, Professor Hugi was 
wandering about the base of the Jungfrau. He has been 
eredited on very slight grounds with having made an attack on 
it from the Roththal. What he actually did was to sleep at 
the Roththal chalets and then ascend 333 feet above them. 


nivosa iter facientibus, ob ingruentem autem noctem iter suum prosequi 
non valentibus, metuentibusque ne de nocte sopore obruantur, deque 
vit sufi periclitentur, in more positum est, ut alter alterius manum 
arripiens in gyrum seu circulum sese moveant, donec dies illucescat.’— 
Wagner. 


y 
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He gives as a frontispiece to his work* an amusing picture 
illustrating the difficulties of the ascent, but it is of the ascent 
to the chalets! 

To the reader who has discovered the very small amount of 
enterprise shown by Hugi himself, it is amusing to read his 
comments on the determined attempt to reach the Roththal 
Sattel made about the same time by two Englishmen. Not 
content with declaring in a tone of deep moral indignation that 
the party went forth ‘ohne Instrumente, ohne Untersuchung,’ 
Hugi goes on to attempt jokes on the climbing capacity of the 
Englishmen, and to make up stories as to their tottering gait 
and need of help. Fortunately we are no longer dependent on 
this, as it proves, inaccurate report of a very interesting 
expedition. A few years ago a note was found among the 
papers of one of the climbers describing their adventure. It 
is too terse and graphic to bear abridgment :— 

‘On the afternoon of Wednesday, August 20, 1828, Mr. 
Yeats Brown and Mr. Frederick Slade left Lauterbrunnen for 
the purpose of attempting the ascent of the Jungfrau from 
the side of the Roththal. They had previously sent on guides, 
nine in number, to a chalet on the mountain, distant about 
four hours’ march from Lauterbrunnen, where they met their 
guides and passed the night. The next morning at 3 o'clock 
they began the ascent, and at 5 o’clock reached the great 
glacier of the Roththal, which they passed with tolerable. 
ease. Then, by means of steps cut in the snow, they began 
to climb the almost perpendicular ascent of the barrier of rock 
and ice which forms the eastern boundary of the Roththal. 
This they proceeded in for four hours, and till within one- 
third of the summit of the barrier, when one of the guides had 
an epileptic fit, and shortly afterwards two others refused to 
proceed. The climb was, however, continued with the re- 
mainder until within musket-shot of the top, when the weight 
of ladders, hatchets, provisions, &c., combined with the neces- 
sity of two at least remaining unburdened for the purpose of 
cutting the way, occasioned a general remonstrance from the 
remaining guides, and unavoidably occasioned the abandon- 
ment of the project.f 

‘ This attempt, though unsuccessful, has confirmed the pre- 
viously conceived opinion that the ascent of the Jungfrau by 
the way of the Roththal, though very difficult, is feasible.’ 


* Hugi’s ‘ Alpenreise in 1830.’ 
} Alpine Journal, vol. v. p. 374. 
rr 
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In 1841 an Englishman named Cowan tried to reach the 
Jungfrau, but failed from the incapacity of his guides.* 

During the same year Professor Forbes, Agassiz, Duchate- 
lier, Desor, and two others, started for an ascent of the beau- 
tiful mountain, of which Forbes has given a particularly in- 
teresting narrative. Hesays:;—* We started (August 27, 1841) 
from the Grimsel, with fine weather, at 5 A.M., a formidable 
company of six travellers and six guides. Jacob Leuthold, our 
confidential guide, led the way, and another, by name Jacob 
Wiihren, who had been under medical treatment for a diseased 
knee, knowing that the Jungfrau was in prospect, had stolen 
on before, to join us about a mile from the hospice, lest he 
should have been prevented from accompanying us. As we 
walked down the slope from the hospice the less bright stars 
were vanishing before the dawn, and we thought that the 
situation had never before appeared half so romantic. Scarce 
a word passed in our numerous company for two hours, except 
a faint exclamation on meeting Wiihren. Each was occupied 
with his own thoughts as to how the expedition might end, 
which of the objects proposed he should attain, and probably 
all felt that they were engaging in an enterprise of some 
danger as well as labour, voluntarily, and on their individual 
responsibility, a thought which affects for the moment the 
most volatile.’ 

They thus traversed in silence the well-known path leading 
to the Unteraar Glacier, but soon left it to the right. At 
7 A.M. they arrived at the hut at the foot of the Oberaar Glacier, 
and at 10,30 reached the col which divides the Oberaar and 
Viesch Glaciers. They then descended the Viesch Glacier to 
the Miirjelen See, intending to sleep at the chalets, which they 
reached at 5.30. The next morning, the 28th, they left their 
sleeping quarters at 6 A.M., and after four and a half hours’ 
hard walking they made a halt at the foot of the Trugberg. 
‘The place of our halt,’ says Forbes, ‘ was at the entrance of 
the deep bay or recess at the head of the Aletsch Glacier, the 
Monch before us, to the left the Jungfrau rising from the 
snowy plain almost precipitously. Still further to the left, the 
projecting ridge of the Kranzberg, on the right the ridge of 
the Trugberg.’ After half an hour’s rest they started up 
‘the narrowing and steepening’ névé, and after a time ‘found 
themselves in a narrow valley terminating in precipices at the 
proper base of the Jungfrau. The precipices on the right were 


* Studer, ‘ Ueber His und Schnee,’ vol. i. p. 112. 
+ ‘ Norway and its Glaciers.’ 
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of rock, those on the left of ice and hard snow.’ They pushed 
on nearly straightforward, and attained a considerable height 
by climbing up the steep soft snow, after which it became 
necessary to decide as to the exact course to be taken for the 
ascent. ‘The snowy precipice before us presented an enormous 
fissure near its base.’ This was, of course, the usual *‘ berg- 
schrund.’ By means of a ladder they had brought with them, 
they managed to cross it, and afterwards another to the right, 
and at 2 p.m. they stood on the Roththal Sattel. 

They then began the final ascent, keeping as near the pre- 
cipice overhanging the Aletsch Glacier as practicable. The 
weather now became bad. Clouds filled the Roththal, but the 
top of the Jungfrau was occasionally visible. After going on 
for nearly two hours straight up the right-hand edge of the 
slope, they turned to the left, got on some loose rocks, and 
saw the summit immediately before them. ‘ The top remained 
separated from us by a ridge of snow about 30 feet long, re- 
sembling an excessively steep house roof, an expansion of 
which, at the further end, formed the snowy pinnacle at which 
we successively arrived, but could only remain one at a time.’ 
The party at the top consisted of Agassiz, Desor, Duchatelier, 
Forbes, and four guides. They reached the summit at 4 P.M., 
and stayed there for half an hour. 

On their return a striking incident occurred. ¢ During our 
descent,’ says Forbes, ‘I experienced a singular and painful 
deception. We walked with our faces to the wall of ice, as in 
descending a ladder. Looking accidentally into the abyss 
between my feet, I saw the basket and clothes we had left on 
the little snow plain above the ladder at the crevasse. Some 
of the party who had not joined in the last ascent had been 
there shortly before. I perceived something black begin to 
move near the spot, and descend with an accelerated pace, not 
unlike a man hurried along a snow incline with tremendous 
velocity. It was an eagle which had been examining the con- 
tents of our basket!’ They reached the foot of the steep 
snow at 6.45 P.M., or in 24 hours from the top, and arrived 
at the Mirjelen chalets at 11.30 p.m. During the last part 
of the descent their footsteps left distinct flesh-coloured marks, 
by exposing the red snow beneath that freshly fallen.* 

In the next year Herr G. Studer, the well-known Swiss 
climber and author, and F. Biirki, climbed the Jungfrau,} and 
then for more than ten years the mountain was left to enjoy 


* Forbes’ ‘ Norway and its Glaciers,’ pp. 812-326. 
+ Studer, ‘Ueber His und Schnee,’ vol. i. p. 114. 
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a last slumber before its snows began to be trodden by the 
feet of modern tourists. Henceforth we confine ourselves to 
such ascents as were made by new routes. 


A remarkable ascent of the Jungfrau from Lauterbrunnen 
was made on August 9, 1864, by Messrs. Grove, Macdonald, 
and Stephen, with Melchior and “Jakob Anderegg and Johann 
Bischof as guides. The latter—swept away by an avalanche 
on the same route on July 24, 1872—was added to the party 
in consequence of Melchior havi ing sustained a severe injury 
to his shoulder at a wrestling match between the Hasli and 
Lauterbrunnen men on the W engern Alp the day before. No 
one had ever previously ascended the Jungfrau from this side, 
and, indeed, when the party set out from Lauterbrunnen at 
1.15 a.m., there was not one of them who had the least inten- 
tion of doing so. ‘Their object was to get to the Eggischhorn 
by the little known pass of the Lawinen Thor at the head 
of the Roththal. 

A serious attempt on the Jungfrau from the Roththal had, 
as we have shown, already been made.* In 1860 the pass 
over the rocky rampart which closes the glen, named by its 
discoverers, Messrs. Tyndall and V, Hawkins, the Lawinen 
Thor, had been frat crossed.+ 

For a considerable distance Macdonald and his companions 
followed the same route Tyndall had taken. When day- 
light appeared they had a good view of the Roththal and 
the rocks they hoped to climb. They now made their way 
along a moraine parallel to the right bank of the Roththal 
Glacier. § Melchior, who had been for some moments gaz- 
ing at the rocks of the Jungfrau, suddenly remarked that 
he thought it might be possible to reach, by these rocks, the 
summit of the Jungfrau.’ The travellers determined there- 
fore to alter their course and make the attempt. Their way 
was up a couloir thus deseribed by Mr. Macdonald :—‘ The 
northern wall of the Roththal is formed by a huge spur from 
the Jungfrau, and, in the angle made by the junction of the 
spur with the main ridge, a great shoot of snow crawls about 
two-thirds of the way down the rocky slopes. This snow- 


* Alpine Journal, vol. v. p. 374. It is stated that Ulrich and 
Christian Lauener once made a similar attempt, but for this there is no 
good foundation, and the story may have originated in a tradition 
connected with the two Laueners who formed part of the party of 
1828.—Ihbid. vol. ii. p. 166. 

+ ‘Vacation Tourists,’ 1860, pp. 305-317; reprinted in Professor 
Tyndall’s ‘ Hours of Exercise in the Alps,’ pp. 1-17. 
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shoot, or hanging glacier, or couloir, for it partakes of the 
nature of all three, is very wide at its upper extremity, gra- 
dually narrowing lower down, till at the base it is lost im an 
almost imperceptible gully. Whether we could reach the 
gully which received the tail of the couloir seemed uncertain, 
for a slight twist in its course concealed its commencement 
from us, though we saw enough to convince us that, once in 
the couloir, we could, in all probability, get up to a very con- 
siderable height. We believed that it must lead us up to the 
well-known Roththal Sattel.’ Melchior was sent forward to 
explore, and returned with a satisfactory report. They there- 
fore gaye up the Lawinen Thor, and bore away for the couloir. 
At 7.30 A.M. they reached a chimney which was of material 
assistance to them in climbing up to the couloir, at the foot of 
which they arrived at 8.10. The couloir itself was not dif- 
ficult, except that it required care against falling stones. The 
rocks in which it terminates took them nearly two hours to 
ascend, and they then got on to the edge of a snowfield which 
curled over the ridge from the real Roththal Sattel. ‘A few 
more paces over the néyé, and the Aletsch Glacier lay at our 
feet, the Ménch and Viescher-hérner in front, while to our 
left, and apparently close at hand, rose the sharp summit of 
the Jungfrau.’ The col was reached at 11.45, and they stood 
on the summit at 12.30. They descended by the Roththal 
Sattel, and proceeded to the Egeischhorn, where they arrived 
at 7.45 P.M. 

The passage over the Roththal Sattel to the Eggischhorn 
has been two or three times repeated, the ascent of the Jung- 
frau, as on the first occasion, being combined with the pass. 
It was attempted, on July 24, 1872, by Herr Merz, accom- 
panied by Von Almen and Johann Bischof, one of the guides 
of Mr. Macdonald and his party in 1864. They were, how- 
ever, swept away by an avalanche while ascending the couloir. 
The two guides were killed, but Merz managed to crawl back 
to the Stufenstein Alp after passing three nights on the moun- 
tain, where he was fortunately found by a party sent out to 
look for him and his guides, nearly dead with fatigue and 
exhaustion.* 


The crest of the central Oberland chain was first reached 
from the Wengern Alp in 1862. It will be recollected that 
Forbes, a good climber, pronounced the northern face of these 
mountains to be ‘ absolutely inaccessible ;’ and even so late as 


* Alpine Journal, vol. vi. p. 97. 
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1858 a writer in ‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers’ expressed a 
similar opinion.* But inaccessibility is a word almost dis- 
carded from the vocabulary of the Alpine explorer, who has 
proved it to be entirely inapplicable to the northern face of 
the Bernese giants. 

The first step towards the ascent of the Jungfrau from the 
Wengern Alp was taken in July 1862. On the 20th of that 
month Messrs. Stephen, George, Hardy, Liveing, Moore, and 
Morgan, accompanied by six guides—the two Michels, Chris- 
tian Almer, Ulrich Kaufmann, P. Baumann, and C. Bohren 
—set out to force the first passage of the Jungfrau Joch. 
They walked along the meadows which extend almost to the 
foot of the lowest rocks of the Eiger, crossed the Eiger 
Glacier to the foot of the Ménch, and then ascended broken 
rocks until they reached a point from which the Guggi Glacier 
can be attained where it begins to stream into the Triimleten 
valley. They traversed the glacier between the limestone 
walls leading up to the Schneehorn and the Ménch respec- 
tively. After climbing the buttress of the M6nch they crossed 
the Guggi Glacier, and mounted by it to the great plateau 
which lies below the cliffs immediately under the col. Half- 
way between them and the col lay a small and apparently 
level plateau of snow, but between them and it was a much- 
crevassed glacier. Some of the guides went forward to ex- 
amine it, and, after a long absence, returned with the opinion 
that it was impracticable without a ladder, on account of the 
formidable crevasse which extends across the whole width of 
the glacier and forms the permanent difficulty of the pass. A 
messenger was therefore despatched to the valley for this in- 
dispensable article, and the travellers returned to the Wengern 
Alp. The next morning they arrived at the extreme point of 
their yesterday’s march at 6.12 A.M., reached the crevasse at 
7.35, and at 8.15 the whole party was safely lodged on the 
snow plateau. The guides were now sent forward to recon- 
noitre, and came to the conclusion that the only way of ascent 
was by a great block of séracs on their left. They threaded 
their way through these for two hours, and were at last 
brought up by a huge overhanging wall of blue ice. This 
was surmounted, and they then found themselves on a stretch 
of smooth white snow, without a single crevasse, rising in a 
gentle curve from their feet to the top of the col, which they 


* *Wxeursion from the Eggischhorn to the Ménch Sattel, or Col 
de Ja Jungfrau.’ By E. H. Bunbury, M.A. ‘Peaks, Passes, and 
Glaciers,’ Ist series, p. 316. 
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soon reached. Messrs. George and Moore descended the 
Aletsch Glacier to the Eggischhorn, while the remainder of 
the party turned off to the left and ascended the snow slopes 
to the gap between the Monch and Trugberg, and at 9 P.M. 
arrived at the Adler at Grindelwald, ‘ having made a new and 
interesting high-level route from the Wengern Alp.’ * 

The opening of the Jungfrau Joch led to the idea of crossing 
the face of the mountain, first for the ascent of the Silberhorn, 
subsequently for that of the Jungfrau itself. 

The Silberhorn, the outlying buttress of the great mountain, 
so prominent in the view from the Wengern Alp, had been 
already twice attacked by its W.rockface. It was ascended on 
August 4, 1863, by Herrn von Fellenberg and Karl Biideker, 
accompanied by Christian yon Almen, a young Lauener, Peter 
Michel, Hans Baumann, and Peter Iniibnit.t Under the 
shadow of the Ménch they crossed the much-broken glacier, 
and after passing over the névé plateau at the foot of the 
Schnechorn, they proceeded towards that mountain, the summit 
of which they reached at 2 p.M. They found that the peak 
of the Schneehorn rose only about 100 ft. above the flat névé 
valley from which the Jungfrau rises, and which is the source 
of the Giessen Glacier. They crossed this valley and a néyé 
terrace at the foot of the Silberhorn. It took the travellers 
an hour to pass over it and reach a snow field which spreads 
itself out between the Jungfrau and the Silberhorn, the summit 
of which they reached at 4.30 p.m. They planted a flag at 
its north-west corner, but its area was so small that they 
were unable to group themselves round it. Some stood in 
line while others sat straddling the icy aréte. 

They left the summit at 5 p.M., arrived at the top of the 
Schneehorn at 7 o’clock, and passed the night among some rocks 
a little below it. At 4 a.m. the following morning “they started 
again, and reached the Scheideck Hotel at 10, 30, 

The Silberhorn was ascended from the NW. in 1865, 
by the Rey. J. J. Hornby and Mr, T. H. Philpott,t accom- 
panied by Christian Almer, Christian Lauener, Ulrich Almer, 
and J. Bischof, in the hope that a direct route might be found 
over its summit to the top of the Jungfrau. 1 hey started 
on August 9, intending to pass the night as near as possible 
to the Silberhorn Glacier, and found that by adopting a rather 


* Alpine Journal, vol. i. pp. 97-104. 

{ Jahrbuch des Schweizer Alpenklub, vol. i. p. 516-327, Alpine 
Journal, vol. i. p. 134. 

t Alpine Journal, vol. ii. p. 254. 
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circuitous route they could reach the desired spot for their 
bivouac without any difficulty. From the Roththal, a goat 
track known to the herdsmen of the Stufenstein Alp leads 
along narrow ledges to the top of the Schwarz Ménch. Here, 
at a “ereat height above the Lauterbrunnen valley, a plateau 
of bare limestone slabs stretches right across the west face of 
the Jungfrau, from the Roththal to the Triimleten Thal. 
: Crossing this in a northerly direction, with the great red cliff 
known as the Roth-brett just above us on the right, and the 
deep trench of the Lauterbrunnen yalley below us on our left, 
we skirted the mountain till we reached its north-west angle. 
Tere we made ourselves comfortable for the night just below 
the Roth-brett, knowing that on rounding its roeky corner we 
should come out on the face of the mountain, high above the 
Triimleten Thal, and close to the end of the Silberhorn Glacier.’ 

The next morning they started at 4 A.M., intending to cross 
the Silberhorn Glacier, but the fall of some enormous ice and 
snow avalanches across their path, from which, however, they 
were fortunately sheltered by rocks, induced them to make for 
the great buttress of the Silberhorn instead. They reached it 
and ‘beg: an their climb. But it was far more difficult than it 
looked, and at last they were obliged to take to the NW. face 
of the peak. Finally, after encountering bad weather and 
thick snowstorms, they reached the top of the Silberhorn at 
2 p.m., having had ne: uly 10 hrs. of hard climbing. 

The weather was now too bad to think of ascending the 

Jungfrau, and the way by which they had ascended was im- 
practicable for their return. They therefore determined to 
descend to the Wengern Alp by the route taken by Herr von 
Fellenberg. It was past 7 p.m. when they reached the farther 
side of the Giessen Glacier and looked down on the Gugei far 
below them. Their only hope of shelter lay in again climbing 
the Schneehorn and taking refuge among its crags. There they 
sat on a ledge of rock till midnight, when they again started, 
crossed the Guggi Glacier; and reached the Wengern Alp 
Hotel at 8.30 a.m. 
- In 1865 Professor Aeby and Herr E. von Fellenberg spent 
a night on the Silberliicke, the snowy saddle between the 
Jungfrau and Silberhorn, with the intention of ascending the 
former peak. They were enveloped in a thundercloud; their 
ice-axes hissed and crackled with the electric fluid. ‘The grey 
of dawn found the party half frozen under a 4-inch deep 
covering of fresh-fallen snow, and in the midst of a raging 
storm. In such circumstances retreat was inevitable.* 


* Von der Jungfrau’ von Prof. Dr. Aeby. 
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The Jungfrau itself was first ascended from the northern side 
on August 29, 1865, by Sir George Young and Mr. George, 
with Christian Almer and Johann Baumann as guides, and 
three porters. 

The climbers left the inn on the Wengern Alp at 1.50 P.M. 
on August 28,1865. The Guggi Glacier was bare of snow, 
making the ladder very useful, and the porters were heavily 
laden, so that the party did not reach the plateau above the 
central icefall till 6.55. Turning sharply to the right, they 
made for the crags of the Schneehorn, but, finding a slope of 
hard ice close to the rocks, were much delayed, and were 
unable to halt for the night until past 8. Starting at 4.50 a.m. 
on the 29th, they climbed to the top of the Schneehorn, whence 
two porters were sent back, there being evidently no further 
need of the ladder. Descending a little they passed along the 
level plateau from which the Giessen Glacier falls, and after 
traversing some séracs and another plateau reached at 7.15 the 
Silber-liicke, or col between the Jungfrau and Silberhorn. 
After climbing along the very narrow but not difficult aréte 
for about an hour, they diverged to the right on to easy 
slopes of névé, which brought them at 9.35 to the little plateau 
lying between the false top of the Jungfrau, as seen from the 
Wengern Alp, and the true summit. Ascending first the false 
peak, they thence reached the true one in 32 min. climbing, up 
steep but easy rocks to the ridge a few feet W. of the actual 
top. Leaving the summit at 11, they gained the Roththal 
Sattel at 12.58, having to cut steps a great part of the way, 
and made their way thence to the top of the Ménch Joch by 
4.10 p.m. The wall of the Ménch Joch was this year more 
troublesome than usual, so that they did not reach the side of 
the glacier below the Eiger Héhle until 6.30, and bad weather 
coming on shortly afterwards made it impossible to find the 
way down on to the Kismeer. They were therefore obliged 
to spend the night on the hillside, wet through, and reached 
Grindelwald at 7 A.M. next day, having been out two nights, 
and actually walking 21} hours.* 

On July 17, 1871, the two peaks were combined in a single 
expedition for the first time. Miss Brevoort and Mr. Coolidge, 
starting from the Little Scheideck inn, ascended the Silber- 
horn, and, bivouacking that night in the Silberliicke, next 
morning reached the top of the Jungfrau and descended to the 


Aletsch Glacier.t 


* Alpine Journal, vol. ii. pp. 210, 211; George’s ‘ Oberland and 
its Glaciers,’ pp. 37-55. 
{ Alpine Journal, vol. v. p. 277. 
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On June 28, 1873, Mr. Moore, with Jakob Anderegg and 
Peter Schlegel, left the Hétel Bellevue on the Klein Scheidege 
at 2.55 A.M., reached the summit of the Jungfrau at 12.50 P.m., 
and the Eggischhorn at 8.55 p.m. In commenting on this ex- 
pedition, which he says is ‘ perhaps the finest in the Bernese 
Oberland,’ Mr. Moore expresses his opinion that the descent 
from the Jungfrau to the Wengern Alp cannot be recom- 
mended, ‘as the risk from avalanches while getting through the 
central ice-fall of the Guggi Glacier in the afternoon is very 
great,’ and he adds that ‘on July 6, at 1 P.M., an immense mass 
of ice fell from near the Jungfrau Joch, and swept right down 
and across the central fall, completely smashing it up. There 
is no possibility of keeping out of the line of fire, so contracted 
is the available space.’ * 

Nevertheless, descents of the Jungfrau to the Wengern Alp 
have been effected. On July 5, 1872, Messrs. Whitwell 
and Tuckett, with Ulrich Christian and Peter Lauener, left 
the Faulberg at 2.10 a.m., crossed the Roththal Sattel at 
6.30, and reached the summit of the Jungfrau at 7.40. Quit- 
ting it at 8 o’clock, and dropping down upon the first and highest 
plateau on the N. side, they subsequently encountered con- 
siderable difficulties, owing to the aréte towards the Silber- 
liicke being almost completely buried in snow, so that 34 hrs. 
cautious work was required to reach that point at 11.15. 
After a halt of 4 hr. on the second plateau below, the head of 
the Guggi Glacier was gained at 2.10 p.M., the usual point for 
quitting the ice at 3.45, and the Wengern Scheideck at 5.15. 
On July 22, 1873, Herr Diibi, of the Swiss Alpine Club, 
crossed from the Roththal over the Jungfrau to the Wengern 
Alp. The top was not reached till 11 a.m., and the dan- 
gerous part of the descent had to be traversed very late in the 
day, the Wengern Alp not being reached till 9 P.M. ¢ 


Finsteraarhorn. 


The second of the Oberland Giants to be climbed was their 
chief, the Finsteraarhorn. ‘The first ascent was made in 1812, 
the year following the first ascent of the Jungfrau. 

On July 25 of that year Johann Rudolf and Hieronymus 
Meyer, the first climbers of the Jungfrau, the sons of the former, 
Rudolf and Gottligb Meyer, and Dr. Thilo a schoolmaster, ac- 
companied by four guides and several porters, united with the 


* Alpine Journal, vol. vi. p. 297. + Ibid. p. 94, 
{ ‘J. des 8. Alpenklub,’ vol. ix. p. 123. 
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intention of scaling this then untrodden peak. The party slept 
in the solitary hut on the Oberaaralp, and crossed the Ober- 
aarjoch the following morning. Here they met the elder 
Rudolf Meyer, who, accompanied by a goatherd, had spent the 
previous day in exploring the approaches to the mountain. On 
the second night they slept at the spot since called the Roth- 
horn Sattel, between the Rothhorn and the ridge of the Finster- 
aarhorn. The weather, however, became so bad, that, after 
passing two nights under poor shelter, they were compelled to 
return to the Grimsel. 

On August 14 Rudolf Meyer (the son) renewed the 
attempt, accompanied by the four guides— Alois Volker, 
Joseph Bortes, Kaspar Huber, and Arnold yon Melchthal, 
otherwise known as Abbiihl. They passed the first night at 
the Oberaaralp, and the next in the old biyouac on the rocks 
of the Rothhorn. The following morning, August 16, they 
crossed the upper part of the eastern branch of the Viescher 
Glacier, now called the Studerfirn, and attacked the face of 
the Finsteraarhorn, 

Having crossed the bergschrund, they cut steps up steep 
slopes of snow and ice, passing close under an enormous sérac, 
which, later in the year, two of the guides, out chamois- 
hunting, saw lying shivered in fragments on the glacier below. 
The rocks, when they could use them, offered better footing 
than the treacherous ice. After 6 hours’ continuous climbing up 
the gigantic wall, they, about midday, drew near the southern 
ridge of the peak. ‘The rocks immediately below it overhung. 
When they had been conquered, the party halted on the crest. 
The view was a glorious one. * Over the Oberaarhorn’ they 
saw all the mountains of Mastern Switzerland; in the West 
the chain of Mont Blane shone on the horizon; through a gap 
in the chain of the Walliser Viescher-hérner a reach of the 
Rhone could be seen, the only glimpse of the lower world, for 
the northern plains were hidden by the highest peak, which 
still rose as a black rock 500 feet above their heads. 

Here Meyer, as the least competent of the party, remained 
behind, and, according to the * Alpenreise,’ one of the guides, 
Huber, kept him company. The others, about 1 p.m., attacked 
the final peak.  Laboriously they climbed over a crag, then 
they were forced to descend again in order to ascend a higher 
crest. None would take the lead in the assault on this last 
summit. Ice lay on the naked rocks, and nothing broke the 
view through the gap until the eye rested on the Finsteraar 
Glacier, At last Arnold von Melchthal, attached to a rope 
held by the others, clambered over the overhanging icecap 
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(hohle Eishaube), and dragged the others after him. Now the 
highest point was conquered. It was four o’clock. Three 
hours had been spent in getting over a distance for which a 
quarter of an hour had seemed enough. ‘The peak is sharp as 
a houseroof, and entirely plastered with ice, which hangs for 
several feet out over the precipices, so that the Finsteraar Gla- 
cier is seen through a hole in it.’* A flag was securely planted, 
and then, after half an hour’s halt, the guides rejoined Meyer. 
They descended together by the W. face of the mountain, 
which they found extremely easy in comparison to that by 
which they had ascended. 

This expedition has been the subject of much controversy. 
Tlugi, in his * Naturhistorische Alpenreise,’ expressed his dis- 
belief in the ascent. Mr. Ball (‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’ 
Ist series, p. 308) agreed with Hugi. These opinions were 
founded on the narrative contained in the ‘ Reise auf die Bis- 
gebirge,’ which contains more than one statement which it is 
impossible to reconcile with the local topography. Neither 
Hugi nor Mr, Ball had had brought under their notice the 
original MS. of Rudolf Meyer, which was published in a 
Swiss periodical—the * Alpenrosen —in 1852,a copy of which 
I owe to the courtesy of Herr G. Studer. It is on this base 
alone that the matter can now be discussed, for it shows that 
Meyer’s account was recklessly altered by Herr Zschokke, the 
editor of the scientific magazine in which the * Reise auf die 
Hisgebirge’ first appeared. 

There are some curious coincidences between the first and 
last published accounts of ascents of the Finsteraarhorn which 
go some way to support a belief that although in the earlier 


* © MIpenrosen auf dem Jahr 1852, Hrinnerungen an Prof. Dr. R. 
Meyer.’ 

{ Herr Zschokke deserves to be pilloried as an example for all 
editors, present and future. Meyer, describing the climb up the ‘ Rie- 
senwand,’ or face of the mountain above the Studerfirn, from the berg- 
schrund to the ridge 8. of the highest peak, begins his description of 
the view from this point: ‘ Ueber das Oberaarhorn sehen wir hinab 
auf die héchsten Gebirge der kleinen Kantone,’ &e. Zschokke inter- 
prets ‘Wir standen auf das Oberaarhorn.’ Again he thinks to add 
weight to Meyer’s description of what passed on the top, and adds 
accordingly the words ‘ich sah yon meinem Gletscher.’ ‘Two of the 
chief stumbling-blocks in the story are thus at once disposed of, and in 
reading the two versions side by side, there are few sentences in which 
it will not be found that Meyer’s original draft has been altered for the 
worse. ‘The only serious defect in the Alpenrosen account is the curt- 
ness with which the descent is dismissed, 
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part of the ascent M. Cordier kept much nearer the ridge of 
the mountain than his predecessor, his route and that of Meyer’s 
guides met before the last climb. ’ 

On August 23 Rudolf Meyer the son went vid the upper 
part of the Aletsch Glacier to the Griinhorn, where he met his 
brother Gottlieb, his uncle Hieronymus, and Herr Thilo, who, 
with their guides and porters, had come the day before from 
the Grimsel by the Oberaar and Viesch Glaciers. After wait- 
ing in yain for favourable weather, the whole party descended 
on the 26th to the Miirjelen Alp, which the majority of the 
explorers left on September 12 for the Grimsel. Gottlieb 
Meyer, however, with the guides, Volker and Bortes, remained 
on the alp, intending to ascend the Jungfrau should the weather 
change.* This purpose, as has been already told (p. 50), they 
successfully carried out. 

Before taking leave of this enterprising family, it is due to 
them to point out the change in the practical knowledge of the 
mountain world brought about by their exertions. The Meyers 
had not only conquered the Jungfrau and the Finsteraarhorn, 
and found their way across the Strahleck, Beichgrat, Létsch- 
sattel, Oberaarjoch, and up to the Jungfrau Joch from the S. ; 
they had dispelled the vague terrors which hung round the 
ice region, and proved that, with proper precautions, its recesses 
could be penetrated with ease, and its highest peaks assaulted 
with success. They were probably more fortunate in their 
guides, and better climbers themselves, than their immediate 
successors; but it is long before we again find an explorer so 
modest and practical in his language as Rudolf Meyer in the 
following passage in which he sums up some of the results of 
his explorations :— 

‘Every traveller, then, may traverse without difficulty the 
glaciers of the Bernese Oberland. Their crossing is by no 
means so difficult and alarming as has been pretended up to 
the present time. It is possible to wander without danger over 
the firm glacier close up to the saddle between the Ménch and 
Jungfrau, whence the traveller looks down on the high yal- 
leys of Bern. ‘The Viesch and Aletsch Glaciers and Lake 
proffer to lovers of nature landscapes which well repay them for 
some slight exertion. Irom the Grimsel Hospice excursions 
can be made on all sides, and it affords an easy refuge in case 
of bad weather. The attendance is, for so remote a spot, good 
beyond all expectation; and this without the host treating 
every guest as if he were a rich Englishman.’} 


* ‘Ueber Eis und Schnee,’ vol. i. p. 80. 
{ M. Raoul Rochette (in 1820) calls it ‘Vhospice le plus inhospitalier 
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The turn of the last sentence is unlooked for, at a moment 
when the Napoleonic wars had closed the continent to our 
countrymen. We must suppose that the English travellers of 
the previous century, and there were not a fev, the * milords,’ 
for whom the first Swiss guide-book was written in 1778, had 
left a lasting fame in the wilds. 

Sixteen years now passed away without another attempt 
being made to reach the summit of the mountain, and doubts 
began to be expressed as to whether it had ever been attained. 

In August 1828, Professor Hugi of Solothurn, accompanied 
by seven guides, of whom Arnold Abbiihl was one, made an 
attempt.* Stormy weather, however, compelled them to 
retreat when within about 200 feet of the summit. In the 
following year Hugi returned to the attack, but again in vain. 
Once more, on August 10, he slept at the Rothhorn Sattel, 
and climbed up the W. face. When close to the top, a bed or 
gully of snow or ice had to be crossed, the leading guide cut 
steps across, and then returned to fetch the traveller. But 
Hugi’s courage failed him, and he decided to remain where he 
was. Two of the guides, Jakob Leuthold and Johannes 
Wahren, went across and up to the top, which they reached in 
a few minutes. 

Thirteen years now elapsed without another attempt to 
climb the Finsteraarhorn, In 1842 Herr Sulger, of Basel, 
endeavoured to reach the peak:} his first attempt, on Au- 
gust 16, was unsuccessful so far as he was concerned; but 
his guides, Johann Jaun, Andreas Abplanalp, and Heinrich 
Lorenz, attained the summit. On September 5 following, 
Sulger again started for the ascent from the Grimsel, accom- 
panied by his former guides, and slept the first night at the 
place which had served as the night-quarters of Hugi on his 
last two expeditions. ‘The next morning they started at 5 A.M., 
and reached the summit by the W. face at 11 o’clock. 

The Finsteraarhorn now remained undisturbed for fifteen 
years. On August 12, 1857, five Englishmen—Messrs. Ellis, 
Hardy, Kennedy, St. John Mathews, and William Mathews, 
accompanied by Auguste Simond and Jean Baptiste Croz of 
Chamonix, Johann Jaun of Meyringen, Aloys Bortis of Viesch, 
Alexander Guntern of Biel, and Franz Wellig, as guides— 


qui soit au monde.’ The standards of the Parisian and the Aarau 
manufacturer were doubtless somewhat different. 

* Hugi, ‘ Naturhistorische Alpenreise.’ 

+ Verfassfreund von October, 1842. ‘ Ueber His und Schnee,’ vol. i. 
p. 85. 
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started for the ascent.* They started at 2.30 p.m., and slept 
among some rocks on the Faulberg, close to the Aletsch 
Glacier, and about five miles from the Miirjelen See. The 
next morning they set out at 2.30 a.m. ‘They first crossed to 
the Viescher Glacier by the Griinhorn-liicke. From the col 
they found they had to descend the steep face of a snow slope 
to arrive at the SW. base of the Finsteraarhorn, where it rises 
from the Viescherfirn. When they reached its base they 
climbed up a wall of rock which seemed almost vertical ; ‘ now,’ 
as Mr. Hardy relates, ‘hand over hand; now getting well into 
a corner, and bringing our backs into play after the fashion of 
chimney-sweeps ; now coming to some awkward place, where 
the tallest man must go first, for his arms alone are long 
enough to feel the way, ~ and, choosing some safe ledge, must 
stretch down thence a helping hand ‘to his shorter brethren, 
who occasionally, too, are thankful for a shove behind; now 
baffled by some monstrous crag, we are driven to take to the 
hard snow at the side, and ascend by short zigzags, which, 
without the confidence-inspiring rope, are not altogether plea- 
sant; then back again to the rocks, and holding on like grim 
death, or taking advantage of some small, very small, plateau 
for a moment’s delay; or, again, with a cry to those below to 
look out, for the stones beneath our feet are giving way and 
crushing downwards, till at last our advanced guard gives 
notice that we have reached the top of the rocks, and that a 
great slope of snow stretches upward before us as far as we 
can see. One by one, we clamber on, glad enough of a pro- 
spect of a change of exercise ; and, though the slope looks some- 
what severe, the rope is soon readjusted, and we are making 
long zigzags up the incline, with our alpenstocks ringing mer- 
rily in the snow, and the detached fragments skimming away 
from us with increasing velocity.’ At 9.15 they reached a 
snow-covered shoulder of the ridge which descends from the 
Finsteraarhorn towards the Agassizhor n, from whence they 
saw the magnificent basin of “the Finsteraar Glacier, some 
5,000 feet beneath them. From this point the route to the 
summit lay along the ridge in a SE. direction at right angles 
to their previous course. Had there been any wind they must, 
they thought, have given up all hopes of success. * The incli- 
nation of our route was very variable; in parts so steep that the 
step-like character of the rocks alone enabled us to proceed, 
whilst in others it was not more than avery gentleascent. At 


* «Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’ Ist series, p. 283. Wellig alone 
failed to reach the summit. 
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one point the ridge was so narrow and so awkward that we were 
obliged to crawl for some few yards on our hands and feet.’ 
At midday they gained the summit, on which the ten who had 
persevered in the ascent could scarcely stand at the same 
time. They soon began their descent, and at 10.30 P.M. 
reached the rocks at the head of the Miirjelen See, and at 
1 A.M. on the morning of the 14th the Eggischhorn hotel.* 

Since this ascent the summit of the Finsteraarhorn has been 
frequently attained, and the easiest way being well known the 
expeditions have been accomplished with no great difficulty. 
The peak is indeed accessible from more than one direction. 
The route ordinarily followed is that partly by the western 
face, partly by the NW. ridge, described by Mr. Hardy; but 
the foot of the same ridge can also be gained from the north by 
way of the great couloir which falls from the gap south of 
the Agassiz-horn, known as the Agassiz-joch, to the snowy 
depression at the head of the Finsteraar and Lower Grindel- 
wald Glaciers. To this the name of Finsteraar-joch has been 
given, and it can be reached either from Grindelwald or the 
Grimsel. The Agassiz-joch was first crossed in 1866 by 
Messrs. Hornby, Morshead, and Philpott, starting from the 
Kastenstein cave by the side of the Grindelwald Glacier.t In 
1868, Mr. G. EK. Foster reached the joch from the same point, 
and followed the ridge in its entire length to the summit of the 
Finsteraarhorn, which he attained at 1.50 p.M., in 9 hrs. from 
the Kastenstein. The descent was made to the Faulberg.t 

In 1873, Messrs. Moore and Walker, starting from the 
Kastenstein at 2.15 A.m., followed Mr. Foster's route to 
the summit. On this occasion the descent was for the first 
time made, by the same route, to Grindelwald, which was 
reached at 8.45 p.m.§ The couloir leading to the Agassiz- 
joch might sometimes be found difficult; but the lower part 
of the ridge of the mountain is of much the same character 
as the upper part which is followed on the ordinary route. 

Several daring attempts made between 1870-73 by a Swiss 
climber, Herr Hiiberlin, to reach the peal from the S. branch 
of the Finsteraar Glacier, were unsuccessful, although a yery 
considerable height was attained. || 


* ¢Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’ Ist Series, ‘Ascent of the Fin- 
steraarhorn,’ by the Rey. J. F. Hardy. 

+ Alpine Journal, vol. ii. p. 411. 

ft Ibid. vol. iv. p. 155. § Ibid. vol. vi. p. 297. 

|| ‘J. des S. Alpenklub,’ vol. vii. p. 24, 531, vol. viii. p. 565, vol. ix. 
p- 618. 
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Since 1812 all ascents of the Finsteraarhorn had been made 
by the W. face and ridge, until in 1876 the late Mons. H. 
Cordier, with Jakob Anderege and Gaspard Maurer, forced a 
way to ‘the summit by the SE. ridge which falls to the Roth- 
horn Sattel. A full account of this feat has appeared in a 
recent number of the ‘ Alpine Journal.’ <A singular resem- 
blance between the difficulties encountered by M. Cordier and 
those described by Herr Meyer’s guides will be noticed on a 
careful comparison. * 


The Schreckhorn. 


In early times the Schreckhorn—the peak of terror—was 
second to none of the Alpine giants in a reputation for savage 
inaccessibility. Until the discov ery of the Finsteraarhort n, 
long hidden in the heart of the waste, robbed it of its honours, 
it was generally regarded as the loftiest summit of the Ober- 
Jand. Ramond compared it to Mont Blane, pointing out that 
the Oberland peak, if less vast and lofty, was ‘incomparably 
more sharply pointed,’ and ‘still more inaccessible’ than his 
rival. An English traveller, who published in 1796 a little 
journal of his tour, speaks of it with the greatest respect, which 
he expresses in one place somewhat absurdly : : © I never thought 
so little of the Schriekhorn (ste) as when nearest its top. In- 
deed this is the case with all real transcendent grandeur of 
every kind! It is needless to say his superlative degree of 
nearness was at some distance below the foot of the mountain. 

The writer who first called the Schreckhorn the ‘ grimmest 
fiend of the Oberland,’ expressed a general sentiment. The 
relation of the peak to the lowlands is well calculated to 
encourage such a feeling. From any of the heights about 
Grindelwald the traveller sees opposite him a thin solid w edge, 
symmetrical and most formidable in outline. Only those who 
penetrate the glacier wilderness discover that the mountain is 
in truth rather a wall than a pyramid, and that it offers flanks 
which, if of extreme steepness, yet give some opportunity for 
attack. 

About 1840 a determined onslaught was made on the moun- 
tains, and the invaders pitched their camp in the heart of the 
enemy’s country. In the rude shelter by the side of the Aar 
Glacier, 3 hrs. above the Grimsel Spital, a distinguished band 
of savants was often to be found in the summer months. 


* Alpine Journal, vol. viii. p. 109. ‘Annuaire du Club Alpin 
Frangais,’ vol. viii. pp. 397-9. 
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Amongst them were Agassiz, Desor, and our own countryman, 
Professor Forbes. The mighty mass of the Schreckhorn was 
ever before the eyes of the explorers, and they were far too 
spirited not to desire to assail it. In 1842, on August 8,a 
party consisting of Professor Arnold Escher ‘yon der Linth,’ 
Messrs. Gérard and Desor, and five guides, of whom Jakob 
Leuthold was the leader, determined to attempt the ascent.* 
Having to wait for M. Gérard, who started from the Grimsel, 
they did not leave the Pavillon till 7 7 A.M., only reaching the 
Strahleck at 9. They had determined to mount the elacier 
second on their right in approaching the pass. The crevasses 
were hidden by fresh snow, and some care was necessary in 
avoiding them. Higher up steps had to be cut obliquely 
across a frozen slope of about 40°, where the snow lay on ice, a 
passage which M. Desor thought worse than anything on the 
Jungfrau. A rocky ridge was thus gained which led them 
without further serious difficulty to the roof of the mountain. 
Here, however, some 300 ft. only from the top, they were nearly 
stopped by a deep gap in the crest. ‘ It was decided that a guide 
should be let down with the rope to explore, and that if he re- 
ported the rest easy the ascent should be continued; in the con- 
trary case all should return. Jakob fixed on Bannholzer to 
make the reconnaissance, and the cord was being got ready to let 
him over, when he, thinking doubtless the prepar irations tiresome, 
leaped down on to the aréte at our feet. Everyone gaye a 
shout of dismay at seeing him disappear. We thought him 
lost, but he alighted astride and without any harm on the snow 
aréte below, and paying not the slightest attention to our shout 
or the warnings of his companions, climbed the ridge, reached 
in a few minutes the higher prominence, and signed to us to 
follow. Seeing all went so well, we descended one after the 
other, and followed our intrepid leader. This last climb, which 
we estimated at something about 350 ft., is excessively steep, 
and in a number of places one is obliged, so to speak, to attach 
oneself to the crag, and progress by | means of hands as much 
as feet. The main point is to know how to profit by the least 
protuberances or even rugosities of the rock. We left behind 
our axes and sticks, taking on with us only a little bread and 
wine and our instruments. Despite its excessive steepness, 
the ridge has one advantage, the rock is less unsound than near 
the base of the mountain. 


* Desor, ‘Excursions et Séjours dans les Glaciers;’ ‘ Ascension au 
Schreckhorn,’ Revue Suisse, 1843; and Dolfuss Ausset’s ‘ Matériaux 
pour l’Etude des Glaciers,’ vol. iii. p. 335. 
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« A last difficulty awaited us close to the top. The ridge here 
diminishes to such a point that for a distance of 100 ft. it has 
only a breadth of from 18 to 20 in., while both to right and 
left the eye plunges into frightful abysses. The boldest went 
to the front, and the party was arranged so that we should 
be only one at a time in the really dangerous spots. In such 
circumstances one is content to go onall fours; even the guides 
did not venture to hold themselves upright. We reached the 
top at 2.30 p.m.’ The peak they had gained was the southern 
point of the highest ridge of the Schreckhorn, afterwards dis- 
tinguished as the Lauteraarhorn. They recognised with sur- 
prise and some chagrin that the-northern point, or Schreckhorn 
proper, was of equal if not superior height. It rose at the 
other end of a jagged ridge which they judeed impassable, and 
which to the present day ‘thas never been passed. The Federal 
Map shows this ridge to be over 1,000 yards in length and the 
N. point the higher’ by 91 feet. 

In returning the guides by climbing on one another’s shoul- 
ders got up the wall which had nearly stopped them in the 
ascent, and the travellers were drawn up by the rope. The 
descent was made entirely by the rocks in order to avoid the 
awkward ice-slope, and the Hétel des Neuchatelois was safely 
regained at 10 p.m. The late hours generally kept by the first 
mountain climbers are remarkable. 

Many years now passed away without the Lauteraarhorn 
being revisited, or the loftier and neighbouring summit at~ 
tacked, and during this period, when so many “neighbouring 
peaks were falling, the reputation of the Schreckhorn for inac- 
cessibility was constantly on the increase. 

It was not until 1857 Mr. Anderson made an attempt on the 
north side of the Schreckhorn from the Gleckstein, with P. 
Bohren and Christian Almer, which resulted on August 6th in 
the first successful ascent of the Klein-Schreckhorn, a minor 
peak lying behind the Mettenberg. Their descent towards the 
lower Grindelwald Glacier was steep and somewhat difficult,* 
but an easier route has since been discovered. 

Mr. Stephen made the first ascent of the true Schreckhorn 
on August 16, 1861, with Christian and Peter Michel, and 
Ulrich Kaufmann, in eight hours from the Kastenstein. As is 
usual in first ascents, the easiest way up the rocks, which form 
the west face of the mountain, was not at. once hit off, and some 
difficulties were encountered which have been avoided by later 


* «Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’ 1st series, pp. 234-253, 
G 2 
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climbers. When this face has been overcome with more or less 
labour, according to the season and the course taken by. the 
guides, the climber finds himself about midway on the ridge 
connecting the Schreckhorn and Lauteraarhorn. On the 
first ascent this crest was probably struck nearer the top 
than it now is. ‘The ridge,’ says Mr. Stephen, ‘ rose into 
a kind of knob, which allowed only a few yards of it to be 
visible. Taking a drop of brandy all round, we turned to the 
assault, feeling “that a few yards more w ould decide the ques- 
tion. On our “right hand the long slopes of snow ran down 
towards the Lauteraar-Sattel, as straight as if the long furrows 
on their surface had been drawn by a ruler. They were ina 
most ticklish state. The snow seemed to be piled up like loose 
sand at the highest angle of rest, and almost without cohesion. 
The fall of a pebble or a handful of snow was sufficient to 
detach a layer, which slid smoothly down the long slopes with 
a long low Hes Clinging, however, to the rocks which formed 
the crest of the ridge, we dug our feet as far as possible into the 
older snow beneath, and crept cautiously along. As soon as 
there was room on the aréte, we took to the rocks again, and 
began with breathless expectation climbing the knob ‘of which 
I have spoken, The top of the mountain could not remain 
much longer concealed. A few steps more and it came full in 
view. ‘The next step revealed to me not only the mountain- 
top, but a lovely and almost level ridge, which connected it 
with our standing point.’ The final ridge of the mountain, 
to the last few yards of which Mr. Stephen’s phrase applies, is 
a narrow wall pealeen here and there by gaps and overhanging 
on both sides vast precipices. But the excellence of the foot 
hold deprives it of any terror in the eyes of the true climber. 

Mr. Stephen was obliged to spend a second night at the 
Kastenstein.* 

On July 10, 1874, the Schreckhorn was reached for the 
first time from the side of the Lauteraar Glacier. The climbers 
were Messrs. W. M. and R. Pendlebury, with P. Baumann 
and P. Kaufmann. Leaving the Gleckstein at 12.30 A.M. 
they reached in 6 hours, after serious difficulties, a small 
plateau at the base of the final peak. This spot might be 
gained much more easily from the Grimsel side of the Lauter- 
aarjoch. The climb to the top occupied 5 hours more. It 
was throughout steep and in several places extremely dificult. 
Banks of snow, stveper than the last slope of the Wetterhorn 
and lying on ice, alternated with ice-covered rocks. The de- 


* ‘Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’ 2nd series, vol. ii. pp. 3-14. 
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scent was made by the usual route to the Kastenstein and Lower 
Grindelwald Glacier.* 

The most dangerous place on the ordinary route up the 
Schreckhorn has become unhappily well-known through the 
fatal accident to a good climber, which occurred in 1869. Im- 
mediately after striking the ridge steps have to be cut in some 
steep slopes overhanging the Aar Glacier, in order to reach the 
highest comb of rocks. The last step from ice to rock always 
requires particular care, and in making this the Rev. J. 
Elliot slipped and being unroped fell down the eastern side of 
the mountain for many hundred feet, and was killed by the 
fall. Had the rope been in use the slip would have been harm- 
less. Such sad lessons should never be forgotten either by 
guides or travellers. 


Wetterhorner. 


The immense block which on the north side falls in superb 
precipices upon the pasturages of the Great Scheideck is 
crowned by three summits. The outermost and most con- 
spicuous, known as the Hasli Jungfrau or Wetterhorn proper,t 
yields by seventeen ft. in height to the central peak or Mittel- 
horn. Further south lies the third and lowest summit, the 
Rosenhorn, In 1828 Hugi, in his explorations of the Rosenlaui 
Glacier, came to the conclusion that from this side the final por- 
tion of the ascent was possible. About the same time a German 
traveller made an unsuccessful attempt from Grindelwald.§ 

The first of the peaks to be reached was the Rosenhorn. 
On August 27, 1844, a large party, consisting of Messrs. 
Desor, Dollfuss, Dupasquier, and Stengel, with six guides, 
started from the hut on the Aar Glacier, the base of so much 
early mountaineering. They crossed the ridge of the wig 
Schneehorn, and slept at the Urner Alp in the Urbach Thal. 
Next morning, August 28th, they ascended without diffi- 
culty the slopes of the Gauli Glacier. At its head they found, 
to their surprise, not the steep narrow ridge represented in 
their maps, but a broad plateau—the common source of the 
Gauli and Rosenlaui Glaciers. On the left of the plateau rose, 


* Alpine Journal, vol. vii. pp. 34-42. ft Ibid. vol. iv. p. 873. 

{ M. Desor, I believe, is alone in identifying the Rosenhorn with 
the Hasli Jungfrau. It is, however, worthy of remark that the Rosen- 
horn is the only one of the three peaks visible from the Hasli Thal, 
and if: is quite possible that modern usage has improperly transferred 
the title to the outer peak. 

§ Studer, ‘ Ucber His und Sclinee,’ vol. i, p, 231. 
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apparently close at hand, the pyramid of the Rosenhorn, It 
took them, however, three hrs. to reach its base; the ascent of 
the peak itself was steep but easy. They used neither axe, 
ladder, nor rope in the ascent. On their return they attempted 
to descend the glacier under the north face of the Dossenhorn, 
and finally found a way over the crags of the range dividing 
the Urbachthal from the Rosenlaui yalley, and down the 
Renfen Glacier.* 

The conquest of the Wetterhdrner could not, however, be 
considered complete, while the Wetterhorn itself, that is, 
the outer peak which from the low country seems the only 
summit worth a second thought, remained untrodden by human 
feet. On August 31 of the same year, two of M. Desor’s 
guides, Jaun and Bannholzer, left Rosenlaui, ascended the Ro- 
senlaui glacier by the route since followed to the gap between 
the Mittelhorn and outer peak, and climbed the steep face of 
the latter. After returning to the gap they found a way down 
the rocks towards the Ober Grindelwald Glacier, and bearing 
away to the left crossed the snowy ridge separating it from 
the Lauteraar Glacier, thus making the first passage of the 
Lauteraarjoch. They reached before nightfall the hut on the 
Aar Glacier. 

Next year (1845) the old hut on the Aar Glacier was, through 
the exertions of M. Dollfuss-Ausset, replaced by a substantial 
stone cabin, in which the little band of students assembled for 
the last time before the departure of Agassiz for America. It 
was determined to organise in Agassiz’s honour an ascent of 
one of the highest peaks. The Wetterhorn, reached in the 
previous autumn by the two guides, but as yet untrodden by 
travellers, was naturally chosen. The climbers were Messrs. 
Agassiz, Vogt, and Boort, with Jaun, Bannholzer, and Hans 
Withren. On July 29, they ascended the Lauteraar Glacier, 
and after cutting steps up a steep snow-wall, found themselves 
on the Sattel. Night quarters were now sought, but no con- 
venient caye or sheltering crest could be discovered. The 
euides collected the smoothest stones together and spread skins 
over them to make a bed, and alow wall was built to windward. 
Night soon fell, and the white peaks stood out like ghosts 
against a sky of a blackness never seen in the lowlands, and 
garnished with stars of unwonted brilliancy. There was no 
chance of sleep, for the cold (7° C.) foreed them to huddle up 
close to one another, so that each could scarcely shift his posi- 
tion even if a sharp-cornered boulder was working itself slowly 
between his ribs. 


* Desor, ‘Nouvelles Excursions.’ Neuf chatel, 1846. 
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The hours seemed endless, but at last grey crept over the 
sky, and the sun’s rays tipt the crest of the Schreckhorn. All 
were ready to start. The hard frozen surface made their 
passage across the snows which feed the upper Grindelwald 
Glacier easy, and they soon gained the base of the Mittelhorn. 
Its rocky face separated them from their goal and had to be 
traversed. ‘This was the worst part of the day’s work. The 
whole body had often to be balanced and supported on shallow 
protuberances barely an inch wide on the face of an abrupt cliff. 
Thanks however to the courage of the guides, the snow-slopes 
beyond were safely reached, and by them the plateau of the 
Wetterhérner. ‘ The most imposing of the three peaks was the 
true Wetterhorn, which rose obelisk-fashion with walls exceed- 
ing in steepness the roof of achurch tower. Many of us looked 
up with doubts whether such slopes could be climbed; yet no 
one ventured to express the doubt, for we put blind confidence 
in our guides, and without further question followed the leader, 
who cut steps with the axe where the surface was frozen.’ 
About half way up the cone they halted to examine the rock 
which crops out. It was calcareous, whereas the two inner 
peaks are composed of granite. 

The final slope was measured at 68°, and the last six feet 
were so nearly perpendicular that the guides hauled the tra- 
vellers up by the rope. ‘The top was a snow-crest some twenty 
feet long hanging oyer in a cornice on the south side. ‘The 
boundless view was exceptionally clear, and a long hour was 
given to enjoying it with feelings of satisfaction ‘such as 
Munchausen must have had when on his journey to the moon 
he saw at his feet the tiny earth.’ 

In descending, a guide, standing alone, paid out with the 
rope the travellers at the steepest point; a little lower they 

sat down one behind the other, and flew to the bottom through a 
cloud of snow-dust. When they came to the rocks of the Mittel- 
horn, the courage of one of the climbers failed for a moment. 
‘Hans Jaun sprang up to him, tied a belt round him, fastened it 
with a rope to his own arm, and bade him go on boldly. Then 
with the laconic utterance, “Jetzt entweder beide oder keiner,” 
Jaun followed his uncertain steps. Twice our companion 
tottered and was held back from falling.’ With the sinking sun 
they were all again in safety on the level of the Aar Glacier, 
and before the night fell, under the hospitable roof of M. 
Dolifuss’s cabin.* 


* Allgemeine Zeitung. ‘ Miszellen, Ersteigung des Wetterhorns,’ par 
A. Vogt, reprinted in 1864 in Desor’s ‘ Matériaux pour |’Etude des 
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The central and (by seventeen feet) highest peak of the 
Wetterhérner had been climbed only three weeks before the 
last described ascent (July 9, 1845) by a Scotchman named 
Spier. He started from the Hétel des Neuchatelois at 4 
A.M., reached the Mittelhorn v7@ the Lauteraarjoch and the 
rocks above it at 1 p.m., and descended thence to Rosenlaui by 
9 p.m. His guides were Jaun and Abplanalp.* 

It was not until September 17, 1854, that Mr. Alfred Wills 
made the first successful ascent of the Wetterhorn from Grin- 
delwald. ‘Che published account f of this expedition probably 
did more than any other single narrative to excite and spread 
among our countrymen the taste for mountain adventure, and 
it is still too well known for it to be necessary here to do more 
than mention its leading features. Mr. Wills’s guides were 
Auguste Balmat and A, Simond of Chamonix, Ulrich Lauener 
and Peter Bohren. The party started on September 16th 
from Grindelwald with a gloomy farewell. ‘ Try,’ said the 
landlord, ‘ to return all of you alive, but——’ he broke off, and 
shook his head gravely. They slept at the Gleckstein, a cave 
formed by several huge boulders, a short distance beyond which 
a hut known as the Weisshorn-Hiitte has lately been built by 
the Grindelwald guides with some assistance from the English 
Alpine Club, At 4.30 a.m. they started. The ascent seems 
to have been made by the route still followed. After crossing 
a glacier they attacked the rocks, first finding a way along 
ledges and then climbing one of the shattered ribs which project 
from the mountain side. The Oberland men had crampons, and 
had double-headed ice-axes, such as are now commonly used. 
The Chamoniards rejected the crampons, but much admired the 
ice-axes, the form of which was new to them. At about 10 A.M. 
they reached the gap between the Mittelhorn and the outer 
summit, and saw the last portion of their work before them. 

Lauener and Simond were sent on to cut steps, and after a 
time the rest followed, till their progress was arrested by a 
serious obstacle. ‘The cornice curled over towards us, like 
the crest of a wave, breaking at irregular intervals along the 
line into pendants and inyerted pinnacles of ice, many of 
which hung down to the full length of a tall man’s height. 
They cast a ragged shadow on the wall of ice behind, which 


Glaciers,’ vol. iv. p. 417. This narrative, owing to the cireumstances 
of its publication, was long unknown in England, and has escaped the 
attention even of Herr G. Studer. 

* ¢ Alpine Adventure.’ Nelson and Sons. London, 1878. 

} Wills’s ‘Wanderings Among the High Alps,’ pp. 270-515. 
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was hard and glassy, not flecked with a spot of snow, and blue 
as the ‘* brave o’erhanging ” of the cloudless firmament. They 
seemed the battlements of an enchanted fortress, framed to 
defy the curiosity of man, and to laugh to scorn his audacious 
efforts. A brief parley ensued. lLauener had chosen his 
course well, and had worked up to the must accessible point 
along the whole line, where a break in the series of icicles 
allowed him to approach close to the icy parapet, and where 
the projecting crest was narrowest and weakest. It was re- 
solved to cut boldly into the ice, and endeavour to hew deep 
enough to get a sloping passage on to the dome beyond. He 
stood close, not facing the parapet, but turned half round, and 
struck out as far away from himself as he could. A few strokes 
of his powerful arm brought down the projecting crest, which, 
after rolling a few feet, fell headlong over the brink of the 
aréte, and was out of sight in an instant. We all looked on 
in breathless anxiety; for it depended upon the success of this 
assault whether that impregnable fortress was to be ours, or 
whether we were to return, slowly and sadly, foiled by its calm 
and massive strength. Suddenly a startling cry of surprise 
and triumph rang through the air. A great block of ice 
bounded from the top of the parapet, and before it had well 
lighted on the glacier, Lauener exclaimed, “ Ich schaue den 
blauen Himmel!” (I see blue sky!) A thrill of astonishment 
and delight ran through our frames. Our enterprise had 
succeeded !’ 

The climbers had still to work along a narrow knife-edge of 
ice to the highest point. Here they were overtaken before 
reaching the summit by two chamois-hunters, who joined the 
party ; one of them was the now well-known Christian Almer. 
Only ten feet below the top they found an iron flag planted by 
an Englishman in the same year, which must have been left 
by the Mr. Blackwell mentioned by Herr Studer. Mr. Wills 
concludes his narrative by an anticipation which has been ful- 
filled. In ordinary years the last slope is much easier than he 
found it, and the cornice is often conspicuous by its absence. 

The Wetterhorn is now sometimes ascended by the route up 
the Rosenlaui Glacier, discovered by early explorers. It has 
also been reached from the Urbach Thal. In 1865 Mr. George, 
guided by C, Almer, struck outa variation on the ordinary 
route, useful in snowy seasons.* Mr. Morshead, guided by 
C. Almer, in 1868 ¢ made a short cut up the north face of the 
mountain, avoiding the Enge, striking into the ordinary route 


* Alpine Journal, vol. ii. p. 211. { Ibid. vol. iv. p. 154. 
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about an hour above the Gleckstein. The top was reached in 
6 hrs. 5 mins. from Grindelwald. The grass-slopes traversed 
were too steep to descend easily or safely. 


Monch. 


The Jungfrau’s next neighbour, the Monch, excited the am- 
bition of early climbers. In 1812 Rudolf Meyer had thought 
of assaulting it after his successful ascent of the Jungfrau. 
But bad weather hindered his design, and the peak remained 
unconquered for many years. We do not feel called on to 
discuss seriously the story of a Countess Dora d’Istria, who 
pretends to have made the ascent in 1855. 

In order to render intelligible the more recent ascents it is 
necessary to say a few wor ds as to the form of the mountain. 
The broad front which faces the Wengern Alp is well known, 
This is limited by two ridges falling respectively towards the 
Jungfrau Joch and the Eiger Joch. Between these on the S. 
or Aletsch Glacier side, the peak is supported by a double but- 
tress, one arm of which descends towards the Monch Joch, the 
other runs nearly due 8. in the direction of the Trugberg. The 
two ridges last mentioned unite a short distance below the top. 

The first authentic ascent was that made on August 15, 

1857, by Dr. Porges of Vienna, with Christian Almer and P. 
Bohren. They slept an hour below the Ménchjoch, and reached 
the top by the Ménchjoch aréte after cutting 300 steps in ice 
at 3 p.M., having been 11 hrs. from their bivouac. The 
weather was unfavourable and the snow in bad condition, 
which may partly account for the enormous time consumed.* 
The difficulties encountered in the ascent induced the party to 
return by the 8. or Trugberg ridge, and it was by this that 
the first English ascent, that of Mr. Macdonald, in 1863, and 
most subsequent ascents have been effected. 

In 1862, Messrs. Moore and George made the first attempt 
on the N. face from the Wengern Alp.t In 1866 Herr E. 
Von Fellenberg accomplished this feat, reaching the summit 
on the third day, after sleeping two nights on the mountain. 
Tn 1872 Mr. Moore, favoured by the presence of snow, made the 
same ascent in 9 hrs.,§ and in 1875 the Rey. F. T. Wethered, 


* Studer, vol. i. p. 144. + Alpine Journal, vol. i. P: 85. 

+ Alpine Journal, vol. ii. p. 864; ‘Jahrbuch d. 8, A. C.,’ 1868-69, 
pp. 894-409. 

§ Alpine Journal, vol. vil. pp. 295-301. 
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having ascended from the Jungfrau Joch by the W. ridge, 
descended from the summit to the Scheideck. The Higer 
Joch* ridge was the last to be made use of by climbers; but 
this too was in 1877 proved practicable by Mr. Foster. 


Eiger. 


The early history of the Eiger is obscure. As the only 
great peak of the Oberland which could be easily got at without 
penetrating the glacier fastnesses, it was likely to invite attack, 
and it seems to have done so. The following passage is quoted 
from a paper in the third volume of a periodical already re- 
ferred to—the ¢ Alpina’ of Count Ulysses von Salis: j— 

‘ My guide told me various stories of fruitless, and in some 
instances disastrous, attempts to climb the Higer. This beau- 
tiful peak, built up on a pyramidal rock base, no doubt attracts, 
through an apparent possibility of success, such attacks: but 
so far they have been fruitless. One would-be climber turns 
back at the half-way; another pays for his daring, far-pushed 
assault by a fatal fall; a third draws near to the goal, then 
fails to find any means of return, and the bones of the starved 
adventurer are perhaps still bleaching on some rocky shelf or 
buried under a snowy shroud. One of the most tragical stories 
(rather, however, to be treated as fabulous than authentic) was 
that of an Englishman who many years before had persisted in 
attempting to reach the highest point, had actually gained it, 
and had lighted upon the summit of the Kiger, either as a sign 
of his victory or a signal of distress, a beacon fire—and had 
been seen no more by human eyes. Who carried the wood for 
the burning was a question my guide could not answer.’ 

Doubtless there was some foundation for the legends of early 
attempts here referred to. But we are not, I think, called on 
to believe in the success of our mysterious countryman who 
disappeared, prophet-like, in a flame. 

The Alpine Club had scarcely been formed when the Liger 
was added to the list of conquered mountains. The successful 
climber, though an Englishman, did not belong to the Club, 
and no account of the ascent has appeared in England. It may, 
therefore, fitly conclude our record. The climber was a Mr. 
Harrington, an Irishman; the guides were the well-known 
Christian Almer and Peter Bohren, who about this time first 
stand forward as the leaders in every venturesome undertaking. 


* Alpine Journal, vol. vii. p. 325, and vol. viii. p. 341.° 
{ ‘Alpina, vol. i. p. 233. 
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The ascent was made on August 13, 1858, by the route still 
followed up the great buttress overhanging the Little Schei- 
deck.* 

A new route was struck out on July 14, 1871, by Miss 
Brevoort and Mr. Coolidge, guided by Christian Almer. 
Starting from the Little Scheideck, they followed the route 
of the Kiger Joch nearly to the base of the great snow-wall; 
then turned to the left, gained the crest of the snowy ridge so 
well seen from the mule- road, and followed it to the summit.t 
Only last year a third way was found up the Niger. Mr. 
Foster followed its W. aréte from the Eiger Joch to the top.t 
Attempts to reach the peak by the NE. ridge have hitherto 
been unsuccessful. § 


Certain others of the lesser and outlying peaks had fallen 
before the date of our Club’s formation. Local reports tell us 
of an ascent of the Altels at the close of the last century. In 
1834 it was climbed by peasants from Frutigen, the year after 
by travellers. The Ritzlihorn and Dossenhorn were climbed 
soon after 1840, the Wildhorn in 1843, the Rinderhorn in 
1855, and the Wildstrubel in 1856.]| But of the giants of the 
chain, half were still untouched. Amongst these were its 
second peak, the Aletschhorn, the superb pyramid of the 
Bietschhorn, the brilliant Bliimlis Alp, the Viescherhérner, 
the Nesthorn, and a crowd of secondary summits. All those 
named above are claimed by members of the English Club ; 
but my plan confines me to peaks first climbed, or seriously 
attacked, before our SHAS te commenced. 


Y Studer, vol. i. p. 196. t Alpine slenaan wet v. p. 277, 
{ Ibid. vol. viii. pp. 207-208. § Ibid. p. 232. 


| Studer, ‘ Ueber His und Schnee.’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE FORMATION OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


Artrr this sketch of the rise of modern mountaineering, 
and of the circumstances which prepared the way for a Society 
of lovers of the Alps, I may pass to the incidents connected 
with the formation of the Alpine Club. 

After the lapse of nearly twenty years it is not easy to recall 

to memory the exact sequence of a series of events of which 
but few precise records remain. Almost that number of years 
has passed away since the formation of the Alpine Club, and 
it has, consequently, been a matter of some difficulty to un- 
avel the circumstances attending its birth. But the com- 
munications I have received from Messrs, William and Charles 
Edward Mathews, and also from Mr. Kennedy, and especially 
_a valuable series of letters from the original and proposed mem- 
bers addressed to the latter, have much lightened my labours, 
and have, I believe, enabled me to construct an accurate 
history of its origin and foundation, Beside this, as I myself 
was, accidentally, one of those who aided in its formation and 
gave some help towards its assuming a definite shape, my own 
recollections have assisted me in narrating its history. 

In reference to my own connection with the Club, it is neces- 
sary that I should make the following statements. I make no 
claim to the character of a mountaineer. When I first visited 
the Alps I was by no means so young as those who were 
beginning to ascend the Alpine giants. The habit of climb- 
ing difficult mountains and of forcing our way over new and 
arduous passes was not widely spread, and, indeed, expeditions 
which I then made and which are now considered as ordinary 
walks—such as the Tschingel pass—were at that time repre- 
sented in the Guide Books as matters of no small difficulty, 
and involving a certain amount of danger. To attempt the 
ascent of Mont Blane was considered almost evidence of in- 
sanity. In the sixth edition of Mr. Murray’s ‘ Hand-book of 
Switzerland,’ published in 1854, occur the following state- 
ments:—* The ascent of Mont Blane is attempted by few— 
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those who are impelled by curiosity alone are hardly justified 
in risking the lives of the guides. It is a somewhat remarkable 
fact that a large proportion of those who have made the ascent 
have been persons of unsound mind. Those who have suc- 
ceeded haye, for the most part, advised no one to attempt it.’ 
In the spring of 1856 I was the publisher of ‘An Ascent of 
Mont Blane by a new route and without guides,’ by Messrs. 
Hudson and Kennedy. This circumstance brought me into 
communication with the latter distinguished mountaineer, and 
led to my making, in company with our fellow member Mr. 
Henry Trower, my first tour in Switzerland in the summer of 
that year. In like manner the fact of my being the publisher 
of ‘Summer Months in the Alps,’ by our President, Mr. 
Hinchliff, introduced me to another of the founders of our 
Club. My intimate acquaintance with Messrs. Kennedy and 
Hinchliff, and their knowledge of my great love of the Alps, 
led to their communicating with me as soon as the formation 
of the Club was taken in hand, and I thus became one of its 
founders. 

To the various members of the Mathews family belongs un- 
questionably the honour of first putting forward the idea of 
the Club, and to Mr. Kennedy the merit of actively carrying 
that idea into execution. From a letter now before me, dated 
December 1, 1857, addressed to Mr. Kennedy by our member 
the Rey. F. J. A. Hort, it is clear that the idea of the for- 
mation of an Alpine Club was expressed by Mr. William 
Mathews at the end of 1856 or in the beginning of 1857. 
In this letter Mr. Hort says: ‘Mr William Mathews wrote 
to me about such a club nearly a year ago. When he was 
here (St. Ippolyts, in Hertfordshire) he was going to write to 
you on the subject.’ 

But it was not until the summer and autumn of 1857 that 
the idea assumed a definite shape. Whether the idea was first 
revived at the seat of the late Mr. William Mathews, sen., 
The Leasowes, in Worcestershire—the well-known abode of 
the poet Shenstone—or in a conversation between the Mathews’ 
and Mr. Kennedy during a walk down the Hasli Thal, on 
August 4, 1857, when the Mathews’ were on their way to at- 
tempt the ascent of the Finsteraarhorn, is not quite clear. 
From a very circumstantial letter I have received from Mr, 
Kennedy I am inclined to believe that the latter was the case, 
but it is certain that this meeting between the Mathews’ and 
Mr. Kennedy, whose acquaintance they then first made, led to 
the association of the latter with his newly-made friends in the 
formation of the Club. 
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It is clear, however, that the question was first seriously con- 
sidered at a dinner at The Leasowes, on Friday, November 6, 
1857. The party consisted of the late Mr. William Mathews, 
his son Mr. St. John Mathews, his nephews Mr. W. and Mr. 
C. E. Mathews, and Mr. Kennedy. 

The ground was well prepared for an union of Alpine 
travellers: railways had rendered access to Switzerland quite 
easy ; the number of mountaineers was becoming consider- 
able; and public sympathy with mountaineering had been 
aroused by the publication of some accounts of adventurous 
ascents of mountains previously believed to be inaccessible. 
The time, therefore, seemed ripe for the formation of a society 
consisting of those who would be glad to avail themselves of 
an opportunity of meeting kindred spirits, of comparing adven- 
tures and planning new explorations. 

The feelings which actuated the original promoters of an 
‘ Alpine Club’ are well expressed by Mr. Ball, in his preface 
to the first volume of ‘ Peaks, Passes and Glaciers.’ He 
says: ‘In the accidental intercourse of those who have been 
engaged in such expeditions, it has been perceived that the 
community of taste and feeling amongst those who in the life 
of the High Alps have shared the same enjoyments, the same 
labours, and the same dangers, constitutes a bond of sympathy 
stronger than many of those by which men are drawn into 
association; and early in the year 1858 it was resolved to give 
scope for the extension of this mutual feeling amongst all who 
have explored high mountain regions, by the formation of the 
Alpine Club. It was thought that many of those who have 
been engaged in similar undertakings would willingly avail 
themselves of occasional opportunities for meeting together, 
for communicating information as to past excursions, and for 
planning new achievements; and a hope was entertained that 
such an association might indirectly advance the general pro- 
gress of knowledge, by directing the attention of men not 
professedly followers of science, to particular points in which 
their assistance may contribute to valuable results. The ex- 
pectations of the founders of the Club have not been disap- 
pointed. It numbers at the present time (1858) nearly a 
hundred members, and it is hoped that the possession of a 
permanent place of meeting will materially further the objects 
which it has proposed to itself.’ 

At the dinner at The Leasowes the idea of the Club was 
fully discussed, and lists were made of men likely to join it, 
the majority of whom were Cambridge men, and indeed, to 
this day, Cambridge preponderates over Oxford, in the list of 
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members. Mr. Kennedy then returned to London, and com- 
municated, either personally or by letter, with those whose 
names were included in the list. A small number of these 
declined to join the Club, but the following gentlemen gaye 
their ready adhesion :—Megsrs. Charles Ainslie, EK. L. Ames, 
Eustace Anderson, Charles James Blomfield, E. T. Coleman, 
the Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies, the Rev. J. F. Hardy, Vaughan 
Hawkins, Robert B. Hayward, A. ie Dickens, T. W. Hinch- 
liff, Robert Walters, the Rev. F. J. A. Hort, the Rev. J. B. 
(now Canon) Lightfoot, William flacetae W. R. Maynard, 
Francis Philips, E. B. Prest, the Rev. 19) JP Shepherd, the 
Rey. Isaac Taylor, Henry iencvets the Rey. H. W. Watson, 
James B. S. Williams, Alfred Wills, C. W. Wilsher e, George 
Valentine a and Albert Smith, chiefly known by is 
amusing and interesting exhibition of the ascent of “Mont 
Blane at the Egyptian Tall, but who deserves a fuller recog- 
nition than he has usually received, as one of the earliest and 
most enthusiastic of the modern travellers in the Alps. His 
first visit to Switzerland was in 1838, thirteen years before he 
made the ascent of Mont Blane. 

The applications to those thus communicated with were 
accompanied by a printed circular, signed by Mr. Kennedy, 
stating the objects and proposed rules of the Club, and sum- 
moning those to whom it was addressed to a meeting at * Ash- 
ley’s Hotel,” Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, on Tuesday, 
December 22. A list of ‘original members’ formed part of 
the circular, but, as will be seen, the number of those included 
in that designation was afterwards much increased. ‘These 
were Charles Ainslie, . L. Ames, T. W. Hinehliff, E. S. 
Kennedy, William Longman, B. St. John Mathews, Charles 
Edward and William Mathews, the Rev. T. Shepherd, the 
Rey. Isaac Taylor, H. Trower, and Alfred Wills. 

The meeting was held on December 22, with Mr. Kennedy 
in the chair, and the members present were Messrs. Edward 
Ames, Eustace Anderson, Blomfield, Cabell, E. T. Coleman, 
Vaughan Hawkins, T. W. Hinchliff, the Rey. E. J. Shepherd, 
1, Walters, and the Rev. W. H. Watsons One of the pro- 
posed rules was much canvassed, and had indeed been ob- 
jected to by a large number of those who agreed to become 
members of the Club, some of them going so far as to make 
their membership depend on its withdrawal. It was that ‘a 
candidate shall not be eligible unless he shall have ascended to 
the top of a mountain 13, 000 feet in height.’ Some thought 
other qualifications than mere climbing should be recognised, 
others held the height fixed excessive, or pointed out that 
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strollers up the Cima di Jazi would be admitted, while a man 
who had ascended a peak like the Gross Glockner, or had 
been driven back by bad weather after nearly reaching the re- 
quired height, was excluded. Rule XII. was therefore modi- 
fied, and agreed to in a form which, without strictly defining 
the necessary heicht or difficulty of a candidate’s expeditions, 
or the nature.of his other qualifications, leaves the Committee 
to decide whether they are sufficient, and to the general body 
of members his admission or rejection by ballot. 

The Club was now established. ‘The various candidates 
were elected, and summonses were issued for an adjourned 
meeting on January 19, at ‘ Ashley’s Hotel.’ The Club met 
there accordingly, the rules were revised for approval at the 
next meeting, and all who had previously joined or who were 
elected on that occasion were considered as original members 
of the Club. 

The first dinner took place on February 3, at the ‘ Thatched 
House Tavern,’ St. James’ Street, but there were not more 
than ten or twelve members present. Notwithstanding the 
small attendance, however, it was a most important gathering, 
inasmuch as on that occasion the Club was definitely consti- 
tuted. The office of President, indeed, was not then filled up, 
but the Vice-President and Committee were appointed. Jor 
the former office Mr. IE. $8. Kennedy was chosen, and the first 
Committee of the Club consisted of Messrs. Anderson, Cole- 
man, Longman, Walters, and Wills, with Mr. Hinchliff as 
Honorary Secretary. 

From this time forth, until the Club found a home in St. 
Martin’s Place, the meetings were held at Mr. Hinchliff’s 
Chambers, No. 3, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, At these 
rooms the Club met on March 31, when it was agreed that 
Rule VIIL, by which it was provided that such members 
of the Club as should agree so to do should dine together once 
in every month during a certain portion of the year, should be 
altered. It was at first assumed that the Club would take 
the character rather of a social gathering of a few mountain- 
eers than of a really important society, at the meetings of 
which papers were to be read, and contributions made to the 
geographical and topographical knowledge of mountain regions, 
and it certainly never entered into the mind of any of its 
founders to conceive that it would be the parent of fruitful 
children, each more prolific than itself. But it was quickly 
seen that it could not be limited to merely social ends, and it 
was accordingly decided at this meeting that the dinner-gather- 
ings of the Club should be limited to two in the year, other 
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evening meetings being obviously contemplated. Since that 
time there has always been (with one exception, in 1871) a 
summer dinner, and the winter dinners have unfailingly at- 
tracted a large and increasing number of members and yisi- 
tors. Long may they thus continue! for there is no institution 
connected with the Alpine Club which has more thoroughly 
maintained and promoted the social intimacy of its members. 

Members now kept flocking in; new members were elected 
at this meeting of March 31, 1858, and the important step was 
taken of electing Mr. John Ball as President of the Club. Mr. 
Ball had long been known as ascientific observer; and although 
he had devoted himself more particularly to the Italian moun- 
tains, he possessed an extraordinary acquaintance with every 
portion of the Alpine chain, having crossed the main chain 
forty-cight times by thirty-two different passes, besides travers- 
ing nearly one hundred of the lateral passes. This extensive 
experience subsequently bore fruit in the * Alpine Guide.’ 

Meetings were held at Mr. Hinchliff’s Chambers, on May 12 
and June 8, at the former of which the first summer dinner 
was fixed for June 15, at the ‘ Thatched House Tavern,’ and at 
the latter the President, Mr. Ball, for the first time took the 
chair, So great was now the anxiety of mountaineers to join 
the Club, and attend the proposed dinner, that it was deemed 
necessary to pass a resolution allowing candidates approved by 
the Committee to ‘dine with the Club on the same terms as 
members.’ ‘Che dinner took place, as appointed; Mr. Ball 
was in the chair; the brothers Hermann and Robert Schlag- 
intweit, the well-known Asiatic travellers, were present as 
euests, and this first convivial gathering of the Club passed 
off with great success. 

The meetings were then suspended till the autumn, when, 
on November 27, a meeting took place at Mr. Hinchlift’s 
Chambers, at which, in consequence of the illness of the Presi- 
dent, the chair was taken by Mr. Kennedy. Twenty-one 
members were then elected, amongst whom—although un- 
fortunately no longer a member of our Club—must be men- 
tioned the distinguished name of ‘Tyndall, who had commenced 
in 1856 the series of observations on which he based his yalu- 
able work on the Glaciers of the Alps, and whose many moun- 
taineering exploits would alone have fully qualified him for 
election. Mr. Leslie Stephen, whose name has already been 
mentioned among the early mountaineers, was also elected at 
this meeting. 

An important step was taken on this occasion, which, to- 
gether with the publication of certain volumes of which an 
account will be given at the proper time, has served, more 
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than any other measure, to establish, both at home and abroad, 
the position and influence of the Club. At this meeting it 
was resolved ‘that members should be invited to send to the 
Honorary Secretary a written account of any of their principal 
expeditions, with a view to the collection of an interesting set 
of such documents for the general information of the Club.’ 
It does not seem that at this time there was any intention of 
reading these papers at Club meetings, or of printing them, 
but these two results were the necessary consequence of the 
resolution, 

It will be unnecessary, and, indeed, it would be uninteresting 
even to members of the Club, to record every future meeting ; 
but it is deserving of record that, at that of December 23, 
there were elected, among other members, Mr. John Mur- 
ray, whose ‘ Handbook of Switzerland’ had at that time con- 
tributed so much to our knowledge of the Alps that it was 
the admitted and almost sole authority on the subject, was 
elected a member of the Club, and that, on the same occasion, 
Mr. King, one of the first explorers of the southern side of 
the Pennine Alps, was also enrolled on the list of members. 

On January 21, 1859, the members of the Club dined together 
at the ‘ Freemasons’ Tayern,’and the next evening gathering was 
held on April 19, at the same place, as the monthly meetings 
had not then begun, and the Club had not then secured a de- 
finite habitation. On this occasion Mr. Wills took the chair, in 
consequence of the unavoidable absence of Mr. Ball. Up to 
this time the officers of the Club were all elected for one year 
only ; but it was proposed on this occasion by Mr. Wills, and 
seconded by Mr. Hinchliff, that at the next general meeting it 
should be considered whether all, or any, of the officers should 
be re-eligible. In accordance, however, with the existing rules 
it was decided that for the next year Mr. Ball should be 
the President, Mr. Kennedy Vice-President, Mr. Hinchliff 
Jlonorary Secretary, and that the Committee should consist of 
Mr. Anderson, Mr. Forster, Mr. Longman, Mr. Walters, and 
Mr. Wills. 

Among the new members elected at this meeting were Pro- 
fessor Ramsay, the well-known geologist, and champion of the 
power of glaciers in the excavation of lake basins; and Mr. 
Tuckett, whose name is as well known to foreign as to English 
mountaineers. 

The inconyenience of a shifting and uncertain home was 
now recognised, and the Club, which already numbered nearly 
eighty members, had become too numerous and important 
to hold its meetings at a tavern. It was, therefore con 
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sidered desirable that measures should be taken to secure 
rooms for its permanent occupation, and arrangements for this 
purpose were completed at the next meeting, on July 19, 1859, 
when it was decided that the rooms we now occupy should be 
taken for one year from the following Michaelmas as a tenta- 
tive measure. The first honorary members, Professor James 
Forbes and Sir Roderick Murchison, were elected on this 
occasion. 

The first meeting at the new rooms took place on November 
15, when sixteen new members were added to the Club. The 
annual meeting was held on December 17, when, after the 
re-election of Mr. Ball as President, Mr. Kennedy as Vice- 
President, and Mr. Hinchliff as Honorary Secretary, it was 
agreed that all future members should pay an entrance-fee of 
one guinea, in addition to their annual subscription. This 
meeting is, moreoyer, particularly interesting, as it was then 
decided that regular monthly meetings of the Club should be 
held on the first Tuesday of every month from December to 
June, at which papers by members should be read. 

After this account of the proceedings of the general body of 
the Club up to the end of 1859, it is necessary to record the 
appearance, during that year, of the first collected account of 
explorations made by its members. I refer to the volume en- 
titled ‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers.’ The idea was originated 
by the ever-active President, Mr. Ball, in the following letter 
to Mr. Longman, dated November 25, 1858 :— 


*18 Park Street, Westminster, November 25, 1858. 

‘My pear Mr. Loneman,-——Though I hope to see you at the Alpine 
Club meeting on Saturday, I anticipate that opportunity by writing to 
make to you a suggestion which has lately occurred to me as worth 
your consideration. Among the crowd of tourists who leave England 
every year a good many visit places of interest in the Alps and else- 
where, that are nearly or quite unknown to the reading public. A fair 
proportion of them are capable of writing an intelligible and even 
interesting account of what they have done and seen, but with limited 
materials it is neither reasonable nor desirable that each should write 
a book. What would you say to bringing out an annual volume, made 
up of the contributions of travellers? If carefully selected, I should 
say that such a volume would be generally interesting, and secure of a 
large sale. Unlike the books of most travellers, the writers would have 
no occasion to stu’ their articles with additional matter taken out of 
libraries; there would be room for small contributions to science, 
especially Natural History, but in that department especially I would 
advise you (if you should adopt the idea and undertake the editing) to 
use much stricter restraint than most book-writing travellers exercise 
over themselves. People of limited information are apt to record facts 
which are either already well known and familiar to men of science, or 
else wanting in the needful precision and accuracy. A little previous 
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communication with the writers might sometimes convert a loose state- 
ment into an useful fact. 

‘You can judge of the details of such a project. My own notion 
would be that illustrations from tolerably good sketches—when 
available—would much increase the interest of the book. I believe 
that few things worth having can in these days be obtained for nothing, 
and therefore suppose that the authors of accepted contributions should 
be fairly paid; but on this and other points you are the best judge. 

‘Very truly yours, ‘J. Batu. 
«W. Longman, Esq.’ 
The volume, edited by Mr. Ball himself, was published in the 
following spring. Its success was marvellous. Edition after 
edition was rapidly called for, and four editions, consisting in 
all of 2,400 copies, were printed before the end of the year. 
The following is a list of the contributions and their authors :— 


The Passage of the Fenétre de Salena. By A. Wills, M.A. A Day 
among the Séracs of the Glacier du Géant. By J. Tyndall, F.R.S. 
Notes of Excursions on the West Side of Mont Blane, including the 
Col de Miage. By F. V. Hawkins, M.A. ‘The Mountains of Bagnes. 
By W. Mathews, Jun., M.A. The Trift Pass. By T. W. Hinchliff, 
M.A. ‘The Schwarz-Thor. By J. Ball, M.R.LA., F.L.S. Ascent of 
the Dom. By the Rev. J. Ll. Davies, M.A. Ascents of the Fletschhorn 
and Allaleinhorn. By E. L.Ames,M.A. Ascent of the Schreckhorn. 
By. H. Anderson. Passage of the Strahleck. By J. Ball. Ascent of 
the Finster Aar Horn. By Rev. J. F. Hardy, B.D. Excursion from 
the Alggisch-Horn to the Col de la Jungfrau. By E. H. Bunbury, 
M.A. The Wildstrubel and Oldenhorn. By T. W. Hinchliff, M.A. 
A Night Adventure on the Bristenstock. By E. 8. Kennedy, B.A. 
The Baths of Stachelberg and the Heights and Passes in the Vicinity. 
3y Rk. W. E. Forster. The Old Glaciers of Switzerland and Wales. 
3y A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. Ascent of Aitna. By Rev. J. F. Hardy, 
B.D. Suggestions for Alpine Travellers. By J. Ball. Table of the 
Heights of the Chief Mountains in the Chain of the Alps. 


In accordance with the resolution of December 17,1859, the 
first paper was read to the Club at the meeting of February 17, 
1860, when Mr. Ball was in the chair. It was by Mr. Ormsby, 
and deseribed the first ascent of the Grivola from the side of 
Val Savaranche. This peculiarly picturesque mountain was, 
I will not say discovered, but first brought into notice by 
Mr. King, in his ¢ Italian Valleys of the Pennine Alps,’ pub- 
lished in 1858. It does not appear that Mr. King, who 
visited Cogne in 1855, attempted to reach the summit; but 
his account of the mountain and of the view gained from 
the point to which he ascended—the ridge between the 
Pointe de Pousset and the peak named La Rossa, in height 
about 10,000 feet—had the effect of directing general at- 
tention to it. The only member of Mr. Ormsby’s party 
who reached the true top was a chamois hunter named A, 
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Dayné. In 1861 M. Chamonin, the curé of Cogne, gained the 
summit from the opposite direation, by a comparatively easy 
route, which has since been generally followed. As Mr. Ball 
remarks,* * The result of M. Chamonin’s ascent has been to 
bring the ascent of one of the most remarkable peaks of the 
Alps within reach of all practised mountaineers.’ It was not 
until 1876 that A. Dayne’s ascent was repeated by the Rey. 
F. T. Wethered; and the beautiful northern snow crest, so 
conspicuous from the Val d'Aosta, scaled for the first time by 
Messrs. W. M. and R. Pendlebury.t 

At the next meeting of the Club, on March 6, the Presi- 
dent (Mr. Ball) called the attention of members of tho 
Club to some of the least known mountain districts in Europe, 
and pointed out the best routes for reaching them. Among 
these the Carpathians, since visited by Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
and the mountains of the N.W. of Spain, still, despite the in- 
teresting notes Mr. Ormsby has given us concerning them, 
too much neglected, were mentioned, and particular atten- 
tion was called to the then almost unknown Bernina group.t 
Mr. Longman gave the substance of information he had ga- 
thered about travelling in Iceland; and Mr, King and Mr. 
W. Mathews made some important remarks on the aneroid 
barometer, on the use of the thermometer in mountain excur- 
sions, and on the collection of plants, which were embodied in 
a circular issued to members of the Club. 

Nothing further of importance took place during 1860. At 
the annual meeting on December 12—the third year of Mr. 
Ball’s presidency having expired—Mr. Kennedy was appointed 
to fill his place, Mr. William Longman was chosen as Vice- 
President, and Mr. Hinchliff was re-elected as Hon. Secre- 
tary, but he shortly afterwards resigned, and Mr. Whately was 
chosen in his place. 

During the following year, 1861, at the meeting of February 
5, Mr. Tuckett gave an account of his ascent of the Aletsch- 
horn in 1859, and, on April 4, Mr. Longman read a paper on 
the Exploration of Iceland, which has at length produced the 
result he particularly desired. At that time the N.W. Penin- 
sula and the great snow-covered district of the S.. of the 
island, called the Vatna Jobkull, were almost unknown, and 
on the latter, indeed, no human foot had ever trodden be- 
yond its outmost margin. It was a mysterious region, un- 
known to and dreaded by the natives, and too terrible for any 


* ‘Western Alps,’ p. 152. tT Alpine Journal, November, 1876. 

t Mrs. Freshfield’s ‘Summer Tour in the Crone was published i in 
1862; and Mr. Kennedy’s account of the first Hnglish ascent of Piz 
Bernina appeared in the same year. 
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traveller to contemplate its exploration without serious pre- 
paration, and the settled determination to face terrible hard- 
ships. No food could be obtained during the journey, and no 
horses could pass the icy and snowy desert. 

The N.W. Peninsula was explored by Messrs. Holland and 
Shepherd in 1866, and, after an unsuccessful attempt in 1874, 
the Vatna Jékull was crossed by Mr. Watts in 1875, after 
twelve days of severe hardship and intense exertion. ‘These 
three Icelandic travellers are all members of our Club. 

At the meeting of June 4 Mr. Ball called attention to the 
want of a guide-book which should deal with the whole chain 
of the Alps, irrespective of political boundaries, and should be 
drawn up with especial reference to the requirements of moun- 
taineers. The happy idea was carried out by the publication 
of his ‘ Guide to the Western Alps’ in 1863, of the ‘ Central 
Alps’ in the following year, and of the ‘ astern Alps’ in 
1868. 

At the annual meeting, after the election of the usual 
officers, it was agreed that a second Vice-President should also 
be appointed, and Mr. Tyndall was selected for the post. 

The year 1862 was uneventful as regards the official records 
of the Club, but was marked by an amount of success in the 
exploration of the more difficult summits and passes of the 
Alps, surpassing even the results of the three previous years. 
At the meeting on December 13 it was agreed to take the 
whole suite of rooms now occupied by the Club, at the rent 
of 1001. a year. The second series of ‘ Peaks and Passes’ 
appeared this year, under the editorship of Mr. Kennedy, in 
two volumes. 

The work began with an account of an extensive tour in 
little known parts of Iceland, by Messrs. Henderson and Shep- 
herd, and Mr. Packe contributed a paper on the Pyrenees. Its 
pages vividly record the first ascents of some of the most 
famous summits of the Alps. Among the chapters are, the 
Schreckhorn, by Leslie Stephen; the Aletschhorn, by F. I. 
Tuckett ; the Grand Paradis, by J. J. Cowell; the Grivola, by 
J. Ormsby; Mont Pelvoux, by KE. Whymper; Monte Viso, by 
W. Mathews; the Lyskamm, by J. I, Hardy. Mr, Hardy 
also described an ascent of Piz Bernina, which he was the first 
Mnglishman to conquer. ‘The yolumes made public a great deal 
of information as to the new passes which had been discovered, 
amongst which will be found those constituting the now well- 
known High-level Route. Dr. Brinton called attention to the 
Gross Glockner, Mr. Tuckett to the Graian Alps, Mr. W. 
Mathews demolished, in a short article, Mont Iséran, a moun- 
tain which had existed (on maps) for over fifty years. The 
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book was freely illustrated with admirable woodcuts produced 
under the care of Mr. &. Whymper. 

The most interesting event of the following year (1863) was 
the publication of the first number of the © Alpine Journal,’ 
which appeared on March 1. In his introductory address, the 
Editor, Mr. H. B. George, naturally made some remarks on 
the question, whether it was not then too late to begin the 
publication of a record of ascents of mountains—whether, in 
fact, all that were accessible had not already been ascended ? 
It was not difficult to show that this was not the case. 

This year is also memorable in Alpine history—and to us 
especially mteresting year in which the success of the 
Enelish Alpine Club led to the birth of the first two of its now 
numerous children. At the meeting on May 5, the President 
announced the formation of a Swiss, and also of a Viennese 
Alpine Club. ‘The first meeting relative to the former was 
held at Olten, on October 20, 1862. 

In 1864 Mr. Reilly read a paper on his * Explorations in 
the Range of Mont Blane,’ and exhibited his maps and surveys, 
the result of which was that, at the meeting on July 5, it was 
agreed that his map of Mont Blane should be published at 
the expense of the Club. 

In the month of May the Committee invited the members 
to send to the Club-rooms for exhibition any specimens of 
axes and ropes which they might think worthy of notice. A 
large number of axes being thus collected, an opportunity was 
afforded of carefully comparing their various qualities. A 
special committee, consisting of Mr. Kennedy (Chairman), 
Mr. Grove (Secretary), Messrs. Cowell, George, Hall, and 
Nichols, was appointed to ascertain by experiment the kind of 
rope best suited for Alpine purposes, and to consider in detail 
all the conditions to be fulfilled in the construction of an ice- 
axe. The report presented by this Committee was adopted by 
the Club, and ordered to be circulated among its members, and 
was also printed in the ‘ Alpine Journal’ for September of that 
year. 


[| At this point Mr. Longman’s narrative breaks off. He had 
reached the period when the ¢ Alpine Journal’ became the 
record of the Club’s doings. Although it was his intention to 
proceed further, and if these papers were published separately 
it might be desirable to do so, there seems no need here for a 
continuation which would be, in fact, an abridgment of the 
early volumes of the Journal, which have been lately reprinted, 
and can therefore be obtained in a complete set by those who 
wish to possess the history of the Club’s progress. —Lprronr. | 
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